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Through PSYCHIATRY: JOURNAL OF 
THE BIOLOGY AND THE PATHOLOGY 
OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS, The 
William Alanson White Psychiatric Foun- 
dation seeks to communicate the growing 
insights of psychiatry, the study of inter- 
personal relations, to a wide audience of 
those who can make valid contributions 
to the data of psychiatry, and correct use 
of its formulations. The journal is ad- 
dressed not alone to psychiatrists and 
psychiatric research personnel in the nar- 
rower sense, but to all serious students of 
human living in any of its aspects, and to 
those who must meet pressing social 
needs with current remedial attempts. Its 
editorial policy, administered by the Pub- 
lications Committee of the Foundation, 
seeks to encourage mutual understanding 


‘ 


throughout this large field. The journd 
* is purposed to present authoritative but 


relatively non-technical treatises, reports, 
surveys, reviews, and abstracts pertaining 
to psychiatry as a basic orienting disci- 
pline having relations to all significant 
phases and problems of human life and to 
all human relations; this must include 
relevant biological and social science con- 
tributions, and occasional philosophical 
presentations. The Foundation, its Trus- 
tees, and its Publications Committee can 
accept no responsibility for any state 
ments of fact or opinion made by its 
contributors. The members of the Publi- 
cations Committee have and accept full 
responsibility for selecting contributions 
that will further the objectives of the 
Foundation. 
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William Alanson White, M. D. 
1870-— 


1937 


T IS hard to realize that our friend William Alanson White is no longer with us; 
I that his pen has ceased from its toiling; that his great voice is stilled. But what 
happy memories he has left to us of a glowing personality, of inspiring speech, of 
stimulating example and of a man who, giving of himself to the utmost in his chosen 
field of medicine, did more than anyone else to make this association what it is today. 
His written word will speak for him down through the years to come, but one wishes 
it were possible to portray clearly in some indelible fashion the greatness of the man, 
the enduring values of this living personality. 


Dr. White was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on January 24, 1870, the son of Alanson 
and Harriet Augusta (Hawley) White. 
He received his preliminary education in 
the public schools of that city and being 
as he says “poor,” grasped the oppor- 
tunity to try examinations for a four year 
scholarship at Cornell. He passed those 
examinations and at the age of 15 left his 
home for Ithaca where at 19 he graduated. 
The men whom he tells us influenced him 
most during these important formative 
years were Prof. Burt. G. Wilder, with 
his work on brain morphology; Prof. 
Simon Henry Gage, in histology and 
embryology; Prof. Henry S. Williams, in 
geology and paleontology; Prof. John 
Henry Comstock, in entomology; and 
finally Prof. Jacob Gould Schurman of 
the Department of Philosophy. The in- 
fluence of these great teachers was pro- 
found and had much to do with bringing 
about his determination to study medi- 
cine. He then at 19 entered the Long 
Island College Hospital Medical College 
where at 21, in the year 1891, he was 
given his medical degree. There followed 
experience as an emergency hospital 
ambulance surgeon and house surgeon, 
and on the alms and workhouse medical 
staff of Blackwell’s Island. Finally he 
returned to the staff of the Long Island 
College Hospital from which he had 
graduated and it is significant that there 
he associated himself under Dr. William 
Browning with a dispensary receiving 
nervous diseases. In 1892 there came to 
him the opportunity to join the medical 


C1] 


staff of the Binghamton (N. Y.) State 
Hospital as an assistant physician. It was 
here under that able medical superin- 
tendent, Dr. Charles G. Wagner, that Dr. 
White received his -training in hospital 
administration. His 11 years at Bingham- 
ton were years of growth. It was during 
this period that great strides were being 
made in the introduction of better medi- 
cal and surgical attention. The training 
school for nurses in the mental hospital 
came into being. One would like to pause 
here to tell some of the stories still told 
in Binghamton and elsewhere of the 
White of those times, incidents of the 
hospital day, of his social proclivities, his 
love of the theatre, his musical interests 
and the entertainments for patients which 
he helped put on. For his chief interest 
then, as afterwards, was always in his 
patients and he sought constantly to know 
and understand them better. This drive 
to better understand the language and 
behavior of patients was vastly stimu- 
lated by his visits to the newly established 
Pathological Institute in New York City 
where he met and became friendly with 
Boris Sidis, then working with hypnosis 
on problems in “Mental Dissociation.” 
Speaking in his “Forty Years of Psy- 
chiatry” of his experience with Sidis, 
which seemed to him “crucial,” White 
says, “Almost without knowing it I 
absorbed the rudiments to what was 
subsequently to be the doctrine of the 
unconscious and accepted from the very 
beginning in my attitude toward these 
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problems the principle of determination 
in the psychological field.” 

Another event of first importance which 
occurred in the summer of 1896 was his 
meeting with Smith Ely Jelliffe of New 
York who was spending some months at 
the hospital in study. From this early 
association there developed a close friend- 
ship, of great benefit to both and to Ameri- 
can psychiatry, which endured to the end. 

Dr. White had for some time held the 
position of first assistant physician at the 
Binghamton State Hospital when the op- 
portunity came for him to seek the office 
of Medical Superintendent at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. He 
applied for the position and in 1903 was 
appointed by executive order of Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President. 

There followed several most difficult 
years of reorganization and completion 
of extensive building construction which 
had been interrupted by the death of his 
predecessor. The St. Elizabeth’s which 
he found was in many respects far behind 
the times, not only as to construction of 
old buildings and inadequate hospital fa- 
cilities but as to the actual care and treat- 
ment of patients. He was beset by labor 
difficulties and by the petty schemes of 
politicians; there were hangers-on and 
plotters against him. He was forced to 
submit to investigation after investiga- 
tion. He won through, but no man with- 
out his infinite patience and rare judgment 
could have accomplished in those first 
years what he did in laying the founda- 
tions of the St. Elizabeth’s of today, a 
modern psychiatric hospital adapted in 
construction and organization to meet 
ever-changing conditions and demands. 
And as he built his hospital and defined 
its policies so he himself grew in the 
esteem and affection of the community 
and in the respect of Washington official- 
dom. As to the latter the many occasions 
on which his advice on government proj- 
ects and policies was sought bear witness. 

He was a great hospital administrator. 
The welfare of his patients remained al- 
ways his first consideration and he saw 
to it that that was the attitude of his staff. 
He saw each Monday every patient who 
had been admitted during the week pre- 


ceding. For many years, until the growth 
of the hospital and his increasing re- 
sponsibilities made it impracticable, he 
conducted the daily clinical staff confer- 
ences. He could delegate authority. He 
selected his man, defined his responsi- 
bilities and told him to go ahead and do 
his job. There was rarely interference. 

In the face of mistakes or of hospital 
catastrophe of one sort or another his re- 
action was invariably, “How can we 
capitalize on this? How can the hospital 
benefit in the future?” 

He had a remarkable optimism and an 
unusual tolerance. He loved his fellow 
man and he believed in him. If one of his 
staff proved weak he sought for such 
elements of strength as existed and built 
on that, and again and again his course 
was justified. 

He urged the young physician to write 
—to put his thoughts on paper—and 
many a paper found its way into print, 
less it seemed sometimes on account of 
the value of its contents than that he felt 
its publication would be an incentive. 

His contact with the various hospital 
departments remained through the years 
suprisingly close for one involved in so 
many time consuming interests. Dr. 
White gave the impression at times that 
hospital responsibilities slipped easily 
from his shoulders. Nothing could have 
been farther from the truth. His hospital 
responsibilities were constantly with him, 
at home or abroad, and when on vacation 
or ill he was in daily communication and 
in command of the situation, most fre- 
quently through his good friend and faith- 
ful secretary for 26 years, Arnold Barbour. 
St. Elizabeth’s was a great part of his life. 
His genuine enthusiasm over a new din- 
ing room or operating room or special 
clinic equalled apparently his feeling for 
a new method of treatment or some new 
scientific venture and was a joy to see. 

He was a champion of the large hospital 
from the point of view both of economy 
and, when well organized, as affording 
the best opportunities for clinical and re- 
search activity. 

St. Elizabeth’s grew in.his administra- 
tion from 2300 to nearly 6000 beds. 
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He was the first to develop within a 
mental hospital a special department of 
internal medicine for the benefit of the 
physically ill and for research purposes. 
He took justifiable pride in his new 
laboratory building and in his finely ar- 
ranged and equipped Medical and Surgi- 
cal Building completed only three years 
ago. He was progressive—always in the 
forefront of medical advance. He was the 
first in this country to undertake the 
malarial treatment of general paresis. 

Grateful acknowledgment must be made 
of his fight of more than 30 years to do 
away with the archaic jury trial for pur- 
poses of commitment in the District of 
Columbia through the passage of a modern 
commitment law. That his efforts did not 
succeed may be ascribed to the whims of 
the inevitable congressman who in every 
session appeared to block him, usually 
only with the argument that “they don’t 
do things that. way where I come from.” 
When his bill finally does become law it 
is to be hoped that its authorship is 
acknowledged. 

It would be hard to overestimate the 
value of the more than 35 years’ service 
of Dr. White to this association. Always 
interested and active he could be de- 
pended upon to answer any demand. On 
committees and in the Council he showed, 
in his consideration of the affairs of the 
association, both wisdom and a rare judg- 
ment. In the clinical sessions he was a 
most highly valued discussant. How 
many times he rose to his feet to discuss 
some particularly troublesome, difficult 
or obscure point, to defend some policy 
or some clinical or scientific trend of 
thought from attack I do not know. They 
were many. And invariably the atmos- 
phere was the clearer when he sat down. 
Of the many occasions that come to mind 
one may be referred to—that occasion at 
the meeting in Baltimore in 1914 when 
certain of the older members to whom 
the word psychoanalysis was anathema 


made a concerted and bitter attack on 


this method of approach to the problems 
of the patient. Dr. White, quite undis- 
turbed, responded, the high effectiveness 
of his reply being enhanced no less by his 


simple logic than by his restraint, temper- 
ance of speech and obvious good humor. 

In his Presidential address delivered 
at the Richmond, Va., meeting in 1925, 
Dr. White argued for a union of the vari- 
ous associations then existing whose 
interests were common with those of The 
American Psychiatric Association. Those 
associations, among others mentioned at 
that time, included the National Associ- 
ation for the Study of Epilepsy and the 
American Association for the Study of 
the Feebleminded. He there laid the 
foundation for our present sectional 
organization, without loss of essential 
independence of the various parts but 
united and the more powerful for the 
carrying out of our common aims. 

He was a prolific writer. We cannot 
dwell here on this aspect of his activities. 
Eighteen books came from his pen, two 
of them, Modern Treatment of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, and Diseases of the 
Nervous System, a textbook of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, in collaboration with his 
friend Jelliffe. With Dr. Jelliffe also he 
published the Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monographs and the Psychoanalytic 
Review, the latter dating from 1913. 

His Outlines of Psychiatry, for more 
than 30 years the textbook of the medical 
student, went through 14 revised editions 
and was published in many foreign 
languages. There are included in his 
bibliography well over 200 published 
works. 

With his singular lucidity of thought 
and expression he was always, to many 
of us, the great interpreter and integrator. 
He influenced, I believe, more than any- 
one else, the incorporation of psychiatry 
into general medicine. This is evidenced 
today by our medical school curricula. 
It would be difficult indeed to estimate 
how much he did to remove general light- 
ness of view on the part of medical men 
toward psychiatry. 

To the public at large he interpreted 
with great clarity the principles of mental 
hygiene. He was one of the earliest of 
those who recognized and wrote of the 
contributions which should flow in either 
direction between psychiatry and the 
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social sciences. More effectively than any 
other man he sought to integrate psy- 
chiatry with law for the benefit of the 
mentally ill. 

Many have wondered how so busy a 
man could be so productive. With an 
article to prepare he studied and wrote 
late at night, he discussed the subject 
with whomever might be close at hand. 
He formulated his subject matter in his 
mind and then he dictated rapidly, pacing 
up and down the floor, his hands behind 
him, and rarely did he make a correction. 
With such a task before him he was most 
impatient. He felt driven until it was 
completed. With dictation finished he 
hung restlessly over his secretary’s 
shoulder asking from time to time as to 
progress being made until the typing was 
done. 

He was a great speaker; his presence, 
quality of tone and enunciation, logic, 
simplicity in verbal selection and gift for 
analogy made it a delight to hear him. 
He was a remarkable extemporaneous 
speaker. To his formal addresses he gave 
much thought and preparation. 

He was naturally in great demand. He 
talked before medical societies, scientific 
associations, legal groups, social workers, 
nursing associations, lay bodies about the 
subjects nearest his heart. 

He overtaxed his strength again and 
again. His intimate friend Jelliffe says 
tersely, “Had he been less conscientiously 
strenuous and less ready to respond to 
every call made on him we would have 
had him with us many more years.” That 
may be true but who in looking back 
would deny the great constructive value 
of his message or deny him the happiness 
of having done his duty as on innumerable 
occasions the opportunity came to him? 

At a time when the significance of 
psychiatry was growing so rapidly, when 
new roads were opening up on every 
hand, when the influence of psychiatric 
thought and effort was spreading with 
disconcerting speed in so many unforeseen 
directions, such a man—someone articu- 
late—was needed, and William A. White 
was there. He brought with him clarity 


of thought, calm and considered argu- 
ment, wise counsel. 

Dr. White was appointed Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases at the Medi- 
cal School of Georgetown University al- 
most immediately after assuming his 
duties at St. Elizabeth’s. In 1904, a year 
later, he became Professor of Psychiatry 
at George Washington University. He 
also lectured each year to members of 
the Army, Navy and Public Health Medi- 
cal Corps. In the minds of those who 
listened to his lectures and case presenta- 
tions there was never a doubt as to his 
greatness as a teacher. 

The many important positions he held 
testify to the appreciation and acclaim 
of his fellows. He was a former President 
of The American Psychiatric Association; 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; former President of the Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
and presided at the First International 
Congress for Mental Hygiene held in 
Washington in 1930. He was a former 
president of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association; of the Society of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians; a Fellow of 
the American Medical Association; a 
member of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology; the 
American Neurological Association; 
American Anthropological Association; 
and many other learned societies and 
associations. 

Dr. White married in March, 1918, Mrs. 
Lola Thurston, widow of Senator Thur- 
ston, of Nebraska, a lady of great charm 
in whose circle of friends he had been 
included almost from the time of his 
coming to Washington. Her influence and 
help during those early years was im- 


portant to him and the devoted com- 


panionship which ensued greatly enriched 
his life. 

He was a shy man though he concealed 
it. He was modest, unassuming and given 
to self-questioning. To one or two who 
were very close to him he would say 
sometimes, “I wonder if I am accomplish- 
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ing anything?” There has rarely been a 
man who was more sensitive than he to 
the unhappiness or misfortunes of others. 
He did not care for vacations. Work was 
his greatest pleasure. He did enjoy stu- 
dent gatherings, smokers and those meet- 
ings with groups of friends where men 
relax and put away for the moment every- 
thing serious. There his laughter rang 
out and his happiness was contagious. 
He had a fine sense of humor and his 
conversation was wholesomely pungent. 
He was a good friend and to his friends 
gave of himself lavishly. 

He was to have been the speaker at a 
dinner to a friend of 30 years’ close asso- 
ciation. He was not at all well but felt 
that he must go. He attended but before 
he was called on to speak he suffered a 
chill and was taken home. He did not 
get up again. Six days later the end came. 

Finally, may I quote from his presi- 







dential address at the First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene: “Mental 
hygiene presents a positive program for 
life well lived. .... The value of life is 
measured by what we become and so by 
the nature of the influences we radiate 
in our living. Life’s values are.... 
expressed in terms of character of man 
as a social being, of those effects he pro- 
duces on those about him, the enthusi- 
asms he stimulates, that go reverberating 
down the ages, translated by the person- 
alities that trace back to the original 
source. .... This is a tangible form of 
immortality toward which everyone may 
strive with some show of success and, in 
the striving, get out of life the most there 
is in it for him.” 

Quite unconsciously he here spoke of 
himself, his life’s work and its unending 
influence. ' 

Ross McCLureE CHAPMAN. 


The Memorial Address delivered at the 
Ninety-third Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. Reprinted by 
permission of the Association and of the 


Editor of the American Journal of Psychiatry. 
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Why Cultural Anthropology Needs 
the Psychiatrist 


Edward Sapir* 


NTIL not so many years ago cultural anthropology and psychiatry seemed miles 
apart. Cultural anthropology was conceived of as a social science which con- 
cerned itself little, if at all, with the individual. Its province was rather to emphasize 
those aspects of behavior which belonged to society as such, more particularly 
societies of the dim past or exotic societies whose way of life seemed so different 
from that of our own people that one could hope to construct a generalized picture 
of the life of society at large, particularly in its more archaic stages of development. 
There was little need in the anthropology of a Tylor or Frazer to ask questions which 
demanded a more intimate knowledge of the individual than could be assumed on 
the basis of common experience. The important distinctions were felt to be distinc- 
tions of race, of geographical setting, of chronology, of cultural province. The whole 
temper of cultural anthropology was impersonal to a degree. In this earlier period 
of the development of the science it seemed almost indelicate, not to say indecent, 
to obtrude observations that smacked of the personal or anecdotal. The assumption 
was that in some way not in the least clearly defined as to observational method it 
was possible for the anthropologist to arrive at conclusive statements which would 
hold for a given society as such. One was rarely in a position to say whether such an 
inclusive statement was a tacit quotation from a primitive “John Doe” or a carefully 
tested generalization abstracted from hundreds of personal observations or hundreds 
of statements excerpted from conversations with many John Does. 
expecting him by some miracle of cultural 
I insight to segregate truth from error. We 
see now that Dorsey was ahead of his 
age. Living as he did in close touch with 
the Omaha Indians, he knew that he was 
dealing, not with a society nor with a 
specimen of primitive man nor with a 
cross-section of the history of primitive 
culture, but with a finite, though indefi- 
nite, number of human beings, who gave 
themselves the privilege of differing from 
each other not only in matters generally 
considered as “one’s own business” but 
even on questions which clearly trans- 
cended the private individual’s concern 


Perhaps it is just as well that no strict 
methodology of field inquiry was per- 
fected and that embarrassing questions 
as to the factual nature of the evidence 
which led to anthropological generaliza- 
tions were courteously withheld by a sort 
of gentlemen’s agreement. I remember 
being rather shocked than pleased when 
in my student days I came across such 
statements in J. O. Dorsey’s “Omaha 
Sociology” as “Two Crows denies this.” 
This looked a little as though the writer 
had not squarely met the challenge of 











assaying his source material and giving 
us the kind of data that we, as respectable 
anthropologists, could live on. It was as 
though he “passed the buck” to the reader, 





and were, by the anthropologist’s defini- 
tion, implied in the conception of a defi- 
nitely delimited society with a definitely 
discoverable culture. Apparently Two 


* A.B., Columbia, 04; A.M., 05; Ph.D., 09; Sc.D., 29. Chief, Div. Anthrop., Can. Nat. Museum, 10-25; Assoc. 
Prof. Anthrop., Chicago, 25-27; Prof., 27-31; Sterling Professor of Anthropology and Linguistics, Yale 
University, 31-. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issye. 
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Crows, a perfectly good and authoritative 
Indian, could presume to rule out of court 
the very existence of a custom or attitude 
or belief vouched for by some other In- 
dian, equally good and authoritative. Un- 
less one wishes to dismiss the implicit 
problem raised by contradictory state- 
ments by assuming that Dorsey, the an- 
thropologist, misunderstood one, or both, 
of his informants, one would have to 
pause for a while and ponder the mean- 
ing of the statement that “Two Crows 
denies this.” 

This is not the place to introduce any- 
thing like a complete analysis of the mean- 
ing of such contradictory statements, real 
or supposed. The only thing that we need 
to be clear about is whether a completely 
impersonal anthropological description 
and analysis of custom in terms which 
tacitly assume the unimportance of indi- 
vidual needs and preferences is, in the 
long run, truly possible for a social disci- 
pline. There has been so much talk of 
ideal objectivity in social science and such 
eager willingness to take the ideals of 
physical and chemical workmanship as 
translatable into the procedures of social 
research that we really ought not to blink 
this problem. Suppose we take a test 
case. John Doe and an Indian named Two 
Feathers agree that two and two make 
four. Someone reports that “Two Crows 
denies this.” Inasmuch as we know that 
the testimony of the first two informants 
is the testimony of all human beings who 
are normally considered as entitled to a 
hearing, we do not attach much impor- 
tance to Two Crows’ denial. We do not 
even say that he is mistaken. We suspect 
that he is crazy. In the case of more 
abstruse problems in the world of natural 
science, we narrow the field of authority 
to those individuals who are known, or 
believed, to be in full command of tech- 
niques that enable them to interpret the 
impersonal testimony of the physical uni- 
verse. Everyone knows that the history 
of science is full of corrective statements 
on errors of judgment but no value is 
attached to such errors beyond the neces- 
sity of ruling them out of the record. 
Though the mistaken scientist’s hurt feel- 


ings may be of great interest to a psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist, they are nothing 
for the votaries of pure science to worry 
about. 

Are correspondingly ruthless judg- 
ments possible in the field of social 
science? Hardly. Let us take a desper- 
ately extreme case. All the members of 
a given community agree in arranging 
the letters of the alphabet in a certain 
historically determined order, an order 
so fixed and so thoroughly ingrained in 
the minds of all normal children who go 
to school that the attempt to tamper with 
this order has, to the man in the street, 
the same ridiculous, one might almost say 
unholy, impossibility as an attempt to 
have the sun rise half an hour earlier or 
later than celestial mechanics decree to 
be proper. There is one member of this 
hypothetical society who takes the liberty 
of interchanging A and Z. If he keeps his 
strange departure from custom to him- 
self, no one need ever know how queer 
he really is. If he contradicts his chil- 
dren’s teacher and tries to tell them that 
they should put Z first and A last, he is 
almost certain to run foul of his fellow 
beings. His own children may desert him 
in spite of their natural tendency to 
recognize parental authority. Certainly 
we should agree that this very peculiar 
kind of a Two Crows is crazy, and we 
may even agree as psychiatrists that so 
far as an understanding of his aberrant 
phantasies and behavior is concerned, it 
really makes little difference whether 
what he is impelled to deny is that two 
and two are four or the order of the 
letters of the alphabet as a conventionally, 
or naturally, fixed order. 

At this point we have misgivings. Is 
the parallel as accurate as it seems to be? 
There is an important difference, which 
we have perhaps overlooked in our joint 
condemnation. This difference may be ex- 
pressed in terms of possibility. No matter 
how many Two Crows deny that two 
and two make four, the actual history of 
mathematics, however retarded by such 
perversity, cannot be seriously modified 
by it. But if we get enough Two Crows 
to agree on the interchange of A and Z, 
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we have what we call a new tradition, 
or a new dogma, or a new theory, or a 
new procedure, in the handling of that 
particular pattern of culture which is 
known as the alphabet. What starts as a 
thoroughly irresponsible and perhaps psy- 
chotic aberration seems to have the power, 
by some kind of “social infection,” to lose 
its purely personal quality and to take 
on something of that very impersonality 
of custom which, in the first instance, it 
seemed to contradict so flatly. The reason 
for this is very simple. Whatever the 
majority of the members of a given so- 
ciety may say, there is no inherent human 
impossibility in an alphabet which starts 
with a symbol for the sound or sounds 
represented by the letter Z and ends up 
with a symbol for the vocalic sound or 
sounds represented by the letter A. The 
consensus of history, anthropology, and 
common sense leads us to maintain that 
the actually accepted order of letters is 
“necessary” only in a very conditional 
sense and that this necessity can, under 
appropriate conditions of human interre- 
lationship, yield to a conflict of possibili- 
ties, which may ultimately iron out into 
an entirely different “necessity.” 

The truth of the matter is that if we 
think long enough about Two Crows and 
his persistent denials, we shall have to 
admit that in some sense Two Crows is 
never wrong. It may not be a very useful 
sense for social science but in a strict 
methodology of science in general it dare 
not be completely ignored. The fact that 
this rebel, Two Crows, can in turn bend 
others to his own view of fact or theory 
or to his own preference in action shows 
that his divergence from custom had, 
from the very beginning, the essential 
possibility of culturalized behavior. It 
seems, therefore, that we must regretfully 
admit that the rebel who tampers with 
the truths of mathematics or physics or 
chemistry is not really the same kind of 
rebel as the one who plays nine-pins with 
custom, whether in theory or practice. 
The latter is likely to make more of a 
nuisance of himself than the former. No 
doubt he runs the risk of being condemned 
with far greater heat by his fellow men 








but he just cannot be proved to contradict 
some mysterious essence of things. He 
can only be said, at best, to disagree com- 
pletely with everybody else in a matter 
in which opinion or preference, in how- 
ever humble and useless a degree, is after 
all possible. 

We have said nothing so far that is not 
utterly commonplace. What is strange is 
that the ultimate importance of these 
commonplaces seems not to be thoroughly 
grasped by social scientists at the present 
time. If the ultimate criterion of value in- 
terpretation, and even “existence,” in the 
world of socialized behavior is nothing 
more than consensus of opinion, it is diffi- 
cult to see how cultural anthropology can 
escape the ultimate necessity of testing 
out its analysis of patterns called “social” 
or “cultural” in terms of individual reali- 
ties. If people tend to become illiterate, 
owing to a troubled political atmosphere, 
the “reality” of the alphabet weakens. It 
may still be true that the order of the 
letters is, in the minds of those relatively 
few people who know anything about the 
alphabet, precisely what it always was, 
but in a cultural atmosphere of unrest 
and growing illiteracy a Two Crows who 
interchanges A and Z is certainly not as 
crazy as he would have been at a more 
fortunate time in the past. We are quick 
to see the importance of the individual 
in those more flexible fields of cultural 
patterning that are referred to as ideals 
or tastes or personal preferences. A truly 
rigorous analysis of any arbitrarily se- 
lected phase of individualized “social 
behavior” or “culture” would show two 
things: First, that no matter how flexible, 
how individually variable, it may in the 
first instance be thought to be, it is as a 
matter of fact the complex resultant of 
an incredibly elaborate cultural history, 
in which many diverse strands intercross 
at that point in place and time at which 
the individual judgment or preference is 
expressed [this terminology is cultural]; 
second, that, conversely, no matter how 
rigorously necessary in practice the ana- 
lyzed pattern may seem to be, it is always 
possible in principle, if not in experiential 
fact, for the lone individual to effect a 
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transformation of form or meaning which 
is capable of communication to other in- 
dividuals [this terminology is psychiatric 
or personalistic]. What this means is 
that problems of social science differ from 
problems of individual behavior in degree 
of specificity, not in kind. Every state- 
ment about behavior which throws the 
emphasis, explicitly or implicitly, on the 
actual, integral, experiences of defined 
personalities or types of personalities is a 
datum of psychology or psychiatry rather 
than of social science. Every statement 
about behavior which aims, not to be 
accurate about the behavior of an actual 
individual or individuals or about the 
expected behavior of a physically and 
psychologically defined type of indi- 
viduals, but which abstracts from such 
behavior in order to bring out in clear 
relief certain expectancies with regard to 
those aspects of individual behavior which 
various people share, as an interpersonal 
or “social” pattern, is a datum, however 
crudely expressed, of social science. 

If Dorsey tells us that “Two Crows 
denies this,” surely there is a reason for 
his statement. We need not say that Two 
Crows is badly informed or that he is 
fooling the anthropologist. Is it not more 
reasonable to say that the totality of 
socialized habits, in short the “culture,” 
that he was familiar with was not in all 
respects the same entity as the corre- 
sponding totality presented to the obser- 
vation or introspection of some other 
Indian, or perhaps of all other Indians? 
If the question asked by the anthropolo- 
gist involved a mere question of personal 
affirmation, we need have no difficulty in 
understanding his denial. But even if it 
involved the question of “objective fact,” 
we need not be too greatly shocked by 
the denial. Let us suppose that the an- 
thropologist asked the simple question, 
“Are there seven clans or eight clans in 
moiety A of your tribe?”, or words to 
that effect. All other Indians that he has 
asked about this sheer question of “fact” 
have said eight, we will assume. Two 
Crows claims there are only seven. How 
can this be? If we look more closely to 
the facts, we should undoubtedly find that 


the contradiction is not as puzzling as it 
seems. It may turn out that one of the 
clans had been extinct for a long time, 
most of the informants, however, remem- 
bering some old man, now deceased, who 
had been said to be the last survivor of it. 
They might feel that while the clan no 
longer exists in a practical sense, it has 
a theoretical place in the ordered descrip- 
tion of the tribe’s social organization. 
Perhaps there is some ceremonial func- 
tion or placement, properly belonging to 
the extinct clan, which is remembered as 
such and which makes it a little difficult 
to completely overlook its claims to 
“existence.” Various things, on the other 
hand, may be true of Two Crows. He may 
have belonged to a clan which had good 
reason to detest the extinct clan, perhaps 
because it had humiliated a relative of 
his in the dim past. It is certainly con- 
ceivable that the factual non-existence of 
the clan coupled with his personal reason 
for thinking as little about it as possible 
might give him the perfectly honest con- 
viction that one need speak of only seven 
clans in the tribe. There is no reason why 
the normal anthropological investigator 
should, in an inquiry of this kind, look 
much beneath the surface of a simple 
answer to a simple question. It almost 
looks as though either seven clans or eight 
clans might be the “correct” answer to 
an apparently unambiguous question. The 
problem is very simple here. By thinking 
a little about Two Crows himself, we are 
enabled to show that he was not wrong, 
though he seemed to disagree with all 
his fellow Indians. He had a special kind 
of rightness, which was partly factual, 
partly personal. 

Have we not the right to go on from 
simple instances of this sort and advance 
to the position that any statement, no 
matter how general, which can be made 
about culture needs the supporting testi- 
mony of a tangible person or persons, - to 
whom such a statement is of real value 
in his system of interrelationships with 
other human beings? If this is so, we 
shall, at last analysis, have to admit that 
any individual of a group has cultural 
definitions which do not apply to all the 
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members of his group, which even, in 
specific instances, apply to him alone. In- 
stead, therefore, of arguing from a sup- 
posed objectivity of culture to the problem 
of individual variation, we shall, for cer- 
tain kinds of analysis, have to proceed in 
the opposite direction. We shall have to 
operate as though we knew nothing about 
culture but were interested in analyzing 
as well as we could what a given number 
of human beings accustomed to live with 
each other actually think and do in their 
day to day relationships. We shall then 
find that we are driven, willy-nilly, to the 
recognition of certain permanencies, in a 
relative sense, in these interrelationships, 
permanencies which can reasonably be 
counted on to perdure but which must 
also be recognized to be eternally subject 
to serious modification of form and mean- 
ing with the lapse of time and with those 
changes of personnel which are unavoid- 
able in the history of any group of human 
beings. 

This mode of thinking is, of course, 
essentially psychiatric. Psychiatrists may, 
or may not, believe in cultural patterns, 
in group minds, in historic tendencies, or 
even missions; they cannot avoid believing 
in particular people. Personalities may be 
dubbed fictions by sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, and even by certain psycholo- 
gists, but they must be accepted as bread 
and butter realities by the psychiatrist. 
Nothing, in short, can be more real to a 
psychiatrist than a personality organiza- 
tion, its modification from infancy to 
death, its essential persistence in terms of 
consciousness and ego reference. From 
this point of view culture cannot be 
accepted as anything more than a conve- 
nient assemblage, or at best total theory, 
of real or possible modes of behavior ab- 
stracted from the experienced realities of 
communication, whether in the form of 
overt behavior or in the form of fantasy. 
Even the alphabet from this standpoint 
becomes a datum of personality research! 
As a matter of fact, the alphabet does 
mean different things to different people. 
It is loved by some, hated by others, an 
object of indifference to most. It is a 
purely instrumental thing to a few; it has 








varying kinds of overtones of meaning for 
most, ranging all the way from the weakly 
sentimental to the passionately poetic. No 
one in his senses would wish the alphabet 
studied from this highly personalistic 
point of view. In plain English, it would 
not be worth the trouble. The total mean- 
ing of the alphabet for X is so very nearly 
the same as that for any other individual, 
Y, that one does much better to analyze 
it and explain its relation to other cultural 
patterns in terms of an impersonal, or 
cultural, or anthropological, mode of de- 
scription. The fact, however, that 3 has 
had more difficulty in learning the alpha- 
bet than Y, or that in old age X may 
forget the alphabet or some part of it 
more readily than Y, shows clearly enough 
that there is a psychiatric side to even the 
coldest and most indifferent of cultural 
patterns. Even such cold and indifferent 
cultural patterns have locked in them psy- 
chiatric meanings which are ordinarily of 
no moment to the student of society but 
which may under peculiar circumstances 
come to the foreground of attention. When 
this happens, anthropological data need to 
be translated into psychiatric terms. 
What we have tried to advance is little 
more than a plea for the assistance of 
the psychiatrist in the study of certain 
problems which come up in an analysis of 
socialized behavior. In spite of all that 
has been claimed to the contrary, we can- 
not thoroughly understand the dynamics 
of culture, of society, of history, without 
sooner or later taking account of the actual 
interrelationships of human beings. We 
can postpone this psychiatric analysis 
indefinitely but we cannot theoretically 
eliminate it. With the modern growth of 
interest in the study of personality and 
with the growing conviction of the enor- 
mous flexibility of personality adjustment 
to one’s fellow men, it is difficult to see 
how one’s intellectual curiosity about the 
problems of human intercourse can be 
forever satisfied by schematic statements 
about society and its stock of cultural 
patterns. The very variations and uncer- 
tainties which the earlier anthropologists 
ignored seem to be the very aspects of 
human behavior that future students of 
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society will have to look to with a special 
concern, for it is only through an analysis 
of variation that the reality and meaning 
of a norm can be established at all, and it 
is only through a minute and sympathetic 
study of individual behavior in the state 
in which normal human beings find them- 
selves, namely in a state of society, that 
it will ultimately be possible to say things 
about society itself and culture that are 
more than fairly convenient abstractions. 
Surely, if the social scientist is interested 
in effective consistencies, in tendencies, 
and in values, he must not dodge the 
task of studying the effects produced by 
individuals of varying temperaments and 
backgrounds on each other. Anthro- 
pology, sociology, indeed social science 
in general, is notoriously weak in the 
discovery of effective consistencies. This 
weakness, it seems, is not unrelated to a 
fatal fallacy with regard to the objective 
reality of social and cultural patterns de- 
fined impersonally. 

Causation implies continuity, as does 
personality itself. The social scientist’s 
world of reality is generally expressed in 
discontinuous terms. An effective phi- 
losophy of causation in the realm of social 
phenomena seems impossible so long as 
these phenomena are judged to have a 
valid existence and sequence in their own 
right. It is only when they are translated 
into the underlying facts of behavior from 
which they have never been divorced in 
reality that one can hope to advance to 
an understanding of causes. The test can 
be made easily enough. We have no diffi- 


culty in understanding how a given hu- 
man being’s experiences tend to produce 
certain results in the further conduct of 
his life. Our knowledge is far too frag- 
mentary to allow us to understand fully, 
but there is never a serious difficulty in 
principle in imputing to the stream of his 
experiences that causative quality which 
we take for granted in the physical uni- 
verse. To the extent that we can similarly 
speak of causative sequences in social 
phenomena, what we are really doing is 
to pyramid, as skilfully and as rapidly as 
possible, the sorts of cause and effect rela- 
tions that we are familiar with in indi- 
vidual experience, imputing ‘these to a 
social reality which has been constructed 
out of our need for a maximally eco- 
nomical expression of typically human 
events. It will be the future task of the 
psychiatrist to read cause and effect in 
human history. He cannot do it now be- 
cause his theory of personality is too weak 
and because he tends to accept with too 
little criticism the impersonal mode of 
social and cultural analysis which anthro- 
pology has made fashionable. If, there- 
fore, we answer our initial question, “Why 
cultural anthropology needs the psychia- 
trist,” in a sense entirely favorable to the 
psychiatrist, that is, to the systematic 
student of human personality, we do not 
for a moment mean to assert that any 
psychiatry that has as yet been evolved 
is in a position to do much more than to 
ask intelligent questions. 
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Unrecognized Antagonisms Complicating 
Business Enterprise 


Ernest E. Hadley* 


UMAN life is probably the most complicated process in the Universe. Unless 

one is able to analyze some of its multifarious phenomena and to find recurring 
patterns to explain some of them, one can make no sense whatever of it. Such a 
person could but float on the current of events with, as his mental state, that “bloom- 
ing, buzzing, confusion” which William James used in referring to the mental state 
of the new-born. Our American civilization—till yesteryear—showed that the vast 
majority of our fellow citizens made quite a good deal of sense, at least in some fields. 
The conditions of life of even the most unfortunate were slowly improving and the 
conditions of the vast group engaged in business were reaching ever better levels, 
despite recurrent set-backs. There was a powerful acceleration in the accumulation 
of creature comforts, education and communication. We were beginning to appreciate 
human fellowship; the patriarchal family was outmoded, community responsibility 
was accepted, even some measure of international good will and cooperation was 
appearing. We seemed to be outgrowing the primordial distrust of the stranger that 
is the natural accompaniment of a self-sufficiency based on self-deception. In short, 
out of the infinity of our affairs, we seemed to be discovering a real respect for human 
personality, something new and wonderful in Western Culture. On the expanding 
basis of our national economy, chiefly derived from the conquests of the natural 
sciences, we were beginning to build a human economy enlightened by the new 
sciences of personal and group relationships that stemmed, directly or indirectly, 
from the genius of Sigmund Freud. This development was obviously terribly belated; 
for a while, it looked none the less as if it had been in time. The salvage of the 
democratic forms of life in which we and our good neighbors have prospered seems 
now to be anything but a certainty. The world around us is falling prey to violence, 
revolution and dictatorship. It would seem urgently to behoove us to look to the 
tendencies within ourselves that have blinded us so long to our danger, that even 
now bring to nothing many of our good intentions, that still turn us one against the 
other when clear-headed collaboration is quite certainly the only remaining hope. 





The attitudes of one man to another 
may be classified on the basis of the type 
of movement that he is inclined to make. 
There are the positive or affectional atti- 
tudes that incline us to move towards the 
other one, to share in the achievement 
of common goals, to seek common plea- 
sures. There are the attitudes which 
minimize the relevance of the other one, 
which place him as unimportant, insig- 


nificant, or accidental. Thirdly, there are 
the negative or antagonistic attitudes, the 
tendency of which makes for the leaving 
or avoiding of the other person, a hostile 
attitude toward any affairs in which he 
tends 10 involve us, and a satisfaction in 
any disappointments, rebuffs or misfor- 
tunes that fall to his lot. All these atti- 
tudes are too well known in the lives of 
each of us to require mention. The psy- 


*B.S., University of Kansas, 18; M:D., 20; Member of the Psychiatric Staff of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
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School of Psychiatry, 36-. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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chiatrist is ordinarily concerned in his 
work with individual situations in which 
no one clearly conscious attitude toward 
some other person is the problem; a con- 
tradictory, confused, or conflictful state of 
mind is present instead. As he tries to 
assist his patient to escape this unhappy 
mental state, rather invariably he en- 
counters and leads his patient gradually 
to experience positive and negative atti- 
tudes that not only were not clear in his 
patient’s consciousness, that not only are 
at variance with his patient’s definite con- 
scious attitudes, but that actually were 
unrecognized in toto. They had existed, 
as the psychiatrist says, in the unconscious 
part of the patient’s mind. He could not 
come to recognize them, clear the way for 
their appearance in his conscious mind, 
without help. Among these unconscious, 
unrecognized attitudes and motive sys- 
tems the negative-hostile-destructive are 
the ones that bring most patients to the 
psychiatrist. This does not mean that an- 
tagonistic, hateful, injurious impulses and 
intentions are seldom known to the person 
who has them. Quite the contrary. An- 
tagonism on the part of others is the com- 
mon lot of all of us, and antagonistic feel- 
ing to other people is anything but a rare 
state of mind. These antagonisms make 
plenty of trouble, but it is trouble with 
which we are fairly competent at dealing. 
Our troubles begin when powerful motives 
underlying our behavior are also unknown 
to us. 

The manifestations of attitudes is not 
only a function of their presence, recog- 
nized or unrecognized in the person him- 
self. The reaction of the other fellow in 
the situation, his attitudes, conscious and 
unconscious, are equally important. We 
live for the most part in the realm of in- 
terpersonal relations in which the subtle 
interplay of thee and me and thine and 
mine really baffles fine discrimination. 
In love, in the pursuit of sexual advan- 
tages, and in some other fields of human 
action, these discriminations may have no 
very practical significance—as long as all 
goes well. In the pursuits of economic 
gain, however, perhaps because it is a 
much more recent, or a much more sophis- 


ticated field of interpersonal relations, 
discriminations, and in fact intensely in- 
vidious, discriminatory factors, are very 
important. Even at that, these discrimi- 
nations, if they were reasonably correct, 
would be well within the capacities of 
most of us. The great difficulties which 
are presented to the psychiatrist when he 
works with the business aspects of the 
business man’s life are usually the result 
of negative-hostile attitudes and motives 
that are wholly outside the patient’s per- 
sonal awareness. 

I do not wish to imply that business 
men in their business actions have any 
attitude of Utopian friendliness. I do not 
mean that the business man as a class is 
particularly prone to being unconscious of 
human attitudes, motives and emotions. 
He is often very shrewd indeed in ap- 
praising the other fellow. He sometimes 
qualifies as a high grade amateur in psy- 
chiatry. The psychiatrist himself is no 
exception to the rule that it seems easier 
to be right about the other fellow than to 
be correct about oneself. Also the psy- 
chiatrist as a business man often fails 
signally to manifest the benefits that 
should accrue from his expertness in ap- 
praising human motivations. The psy- 
chiatrist as a business man can certainly 
be a layman; I would much regret if the 
business executive expected in the course 
of this paper the expounding of a defini- 
tive psychiatry of business. 

A layman is a person untrained in the 
more exact body of information that 
makes up a discipline, or calling. He may 
be an outstanding expert in one field: He 
can scarcely be more than a layman in 
most. Again he may be an amateur in 
the very field in which he is a layman. 
As the layman understands it a great 
many laymen are amteurs in psychiatry. 
Unhappily few amateurs in psychiatry 
have what the psychiatrist would con- 
sider an adequate appreciation of the 
extent to which they are laymen. Some 
might be esteemed well above their own 
appraisal; others, woefully below their 
conceit. I think that one fair statement 
can be made of all of us. As psychiatrists, 
amateur or otherwise, we have come to 
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appreciate the complexity of psychiatric 
problems. 

Today, the name of psychiatry is re- 
markably well known. It crops up in the 
most variegated connections. The fre- 
quency of its use must betoken genuine 
interest. A study of the comments that 
are made might be expected to show what 
the layman desires and expects from the 
science of psychiatry. In so far as psy- 
chiatry is a biological science underlying 
practical problems; the layman’s interest 
is both data and demand, and in both 
respects worthy of notice. 

Many of the layman’s comments refer 
to the historic origin of the science in the 
management of people afflicted with seri- 
ous mental disorders. The layman thinks 
of the psychiatrist as a physician for sick 
minds, the person to whom to send people 
who have become dangerous to them- 
selves or to others. Until recently the 
layman discriminated in this field. Dan- 
gerous people were classified on the very 
obscure basis of their responsibility. If 
they deliberately chose to be dangerous 
then not psychiatry but the law was con- 
cerned. If they could not help it, they 
had mental disorder. It was sometimes 
very difficult to decide whether the per- 
son was guilty of a criminal intention or 
the victim of a delusion. The popular 
problem in this connection was reflected 
in the criminal courts where psychiatrists 
themselves seemed singularly lacking in 
unanimity about particular cases. 

Two changes have appeared in the 
relationship of “insanity” and crime. 
The psychiatrist, as he has become more 
scientific, and correspondingly clearer on 
the premises from which he works, has 
found less and less meaning for him in 
the legally defined conception of human 
responsibility. Authorities on jurispru- 
dence, on the other hand, as they have 
become more and more alert to. the 
human beings who are concerned in the 
actions that they study, have found it 
less easy to apply the definitions provided 
by statutory and common law. One devel- 
opment that has arisen from this double 
dilemma is the interest in curative penol- 
ogy. The person who has offended against 
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society is not to be punished but cured of 
the impulses that have made him trouble- 
some. Psychiatry obviously has much to 
offer in this curative work. Psychiatry 
also should aid in preventing the develop- 
ment of those conditions that culminate 
in crime. The study of juvenile delin- 
quency thus takes on new importance. 

From the more purely medical aspects, 
also, as the importance of the environ- 
ment becomes more and more focal, psy- 
chiatry is concerned with prevention of 
mental disorders. The shift in psychiatric 
theory from conceptions of hereditary 
warp and other more or less fatalistic 
causations is chiefly a Twentieth Century 
development. Sigmund Freud’s explora- 
tions with his new tool of psycho-analysis 
had much to do with this change. He was 
able to demonstrate the development of 
some mental disorders from experiences 
in the childhood of his patients. He thus 
traced some of these conditions to the 
effect of the environment. Other workers 
having confirmed these findings, a great 
increase in attention to the early years of 
life naturally ensued. Psychiatry thus 
began to have a great place in the devel- 
opment of the mental hygiene programs, 
the child guidance clinics, the school 
health organizations, the family services 
and domestic relation activities. 

As the importance of childhood experi- 
ence began to register more clearly in 
the minds of the investigators, the psy- 
chiatrist began to think of environment 
in terms of the significant persons who 
actually compose it. It was then only a 
step to realize the overweening impor- 
tance of the mother in the child’s ex- 
perience. The mother-child relationship 
stood forth as of great, nay, primordial 
importance. The infant-child could con- 
tribute to this relationship only actions in 
the service of its biological needs, actions 
at least vaguely directed to the satisfac- 
tions of its biological requirements. The 
mother primarily—and others significant 
in the family circle, secondarily—besides 
the more or less adequate requiting of 
these needs, constituted the channel 
through which a variety of cultural fac- 
tors were introduced into the relation- 
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ship. The parents had always in mind 
their own convenience and the future 
welfare of their child. The child’s welfare 
was more or less clearly previsioned as 
dependent upon a capacity to adapt him- 
self to the prescriptions of behavior that 
make up the current culture. Unhappily, 
for the younger member, the child-parent 
relationship thus necessarily included a 
good deal of dissonance between the bio- 
logically given needs, as represented in 
their crude state, and the sophisticated 
restrictions of the culture represented 
and transmitted by the significant adults. 
This conflict, more exactly, this series of 
conflicts—for it is extended from birth 
to the end, if ever, of adolescence—be- 
tween the more direct and immediate 
satisfaction of biological needs and the 
preferences and prejudices of significant 
people in one’s environment has a great 
deal to do with the appearance of antago- 
nism as a reaction to the feeling of being 
thwarted. 

Preventive psychiatry of the future will 
take due account of the way in which the 
necessary thwartings are presented. Our 
children scarcely can escape some experi- 
ence of disappointment. How this ex- 
perience comes.to them will determine 
to an extraordinary degree their personal 
success or failure. For some.time now the 
psychiatrist has been amassing data on 
the direct connection between reactions- 
of-thwarting and the later manifestations 
of mental disorder. The significance for 
general medicine lies in the ease with 
which these reactions are converted into 
somatic pathology. The significance for 
sociology lies in the ease with which 
these reactions are caught up and trans- 
lated into mass action. This is all the 
more importart when one considers the 
potentially destructive and dangerous ele- 
ments of fear and rage called out by 
thwarting. The economist, too, who 
thinks in terms of energy equivalents, 
might well be amazed if he could measure 
the enormous wastage of energy spent in 
keeping destructive aggressions and hos- 
tile impulses outside the field of aware- 
ness. 


If this misdirection of energy were 
restricted to that which is implicit in the 
confinement of human beings to the 
mental hospital, the statistician could 
make an approximation of the annual 
expense to state, to government, and to 
private funds. The item in terms of dol- 
lars would be staggering. Now if our 
statistician were to evaluate the cost of 
unrecognized antagonisms which result 
in symptomatic behavior such as over- 
sleeping, getting to work late, errors 
in judgment, easy fatigability, ‘physical’ 
illness, gossip, personal prejudices, 
slights, timidities, overaggressions, hasty 
and compulsive actions, misunderstand- 
ings, divorce, irritabilities, and the other 
thousand and one types of action attrib- 
utable to this source, then, in truth, we 
would have an impressive total. If he 
were but able to assay the more readily 
recognizable actions-of-antagonism that 
eventuate in a lack of personal integrity 
and manifest as exploitations of the 
masses, as domineering and self-aggran- 
dizing tendencies, as ‘fights to the finish’ 
in business, as subversive political views, 
and as war and crime; then and only then 
would he be in a position to make use of 
psychiatric findings and formulations and 
to make sense of their indications as to 
the course of interpersonal events. At the 
risk of proving tedious I shall develop at 
some length the effect of actions-of- 
thwarting in early life on the course of 
behavior in the years conventionally re- 
garded as adulthood. For purposes of 
certainty it is necessary to make quite 
clear the significance of certain terms 
that have become rather foggy in popular 
speech. 

The terms ‘aggression’ and ‘hostility’ 
ofttimes are used interchangeably and 


sometimes differently. My personal pref- 


erence is to use the term ‘aggression’ in 
the biological sense of cellular metabolism. 
For example, an unicellular organism 
spends energy in the mechanical and 
chemical assimilation of food. Assimila- 
tion, or the process of building up new 
protoplasm, is the development of poten- 
tial energy; the accumulation of resources. 
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The decomposition of protoplasm, dis- 
similation, is the process by means of 
which energy again is liberated. The 
analogy of cellular energetics with aggres- 
sions in the service of the more complex 
human organization is true in principle. 
For this reason ‘aggression,’ ‘acquisition,’ 
the actions-of-ambition and enterprise are 
used throughout this thesis in the sense 
of biologically purposive, or instinctual, 
action. Another property of protoplasm, 
‘adaptation,’ permits even the lowliest 
organism to adjust within certain limits 
to unfavorable action in the environing 
medium. Tolerance may gradually be de- 
veloped such that an unicellular organism 
may finally survive circumstances which 
if initially experienced would prove 
promptly fatal. 

The capacities for adaptation of the or- 
ganism to intricate environing factors are 
magnified in the case of the human being 
to an almost incredible degree. Aggression 
in the service of the organism here serves 
subsymbolic actions-of-inquisitiveness, in- 
ventiveness and experimentation to an 
extraordinary degree. None the less, full 
manifestation of these capacities may be 
achieved only where there has been a 
not too rapid injection into the environ- 
ment of the young person of nullifying 
or restraining influences of environing 
persons. Any unfavorable action on the 
part of the environment is felt as frusta- 
tion or restraint. It is inevitable that each 
and every human organism during its 
tender beginnings shall experience some 
measure of this unfavorable action. The 
biological processes of adaptation which 
follow on such unencouraging responses 
vary on the basis of urgency of the actions 
that are thwarted. In what might be 
called the less vital needs, adaptation fol- 
lows the pattern of what is later to be 
known as disappointment and grief. We 
refer to these processes as ‘integrative’ 
because we see in them the relinquish- 
ment of unattainable or inaccessible goals, 
so that the impulses primarily concerned 
are freed again for more feasible pursuits. 
If, however, the demands impressed by 
external reality, the significant persons 
in the environment, impose too great a 


strain on the processes of adaptation, we 
see a failure of integration, and some de- 
gree of personal disintegration as an 
outcome. These failures of integration 
are manifested by unpleasant emotion 
ranging from anxiety through apprehen- 
sion to panic. If the situation is not over- 
whelming the organism often reacts to 
the thwarting influences in a fashion that 
includes the felt emotions of antagonism 
or rage. To the evolution of these actions- 
of-antagonism or -rage I feel that we are 
often entitled to refer as hostility. 

Elsewhere, I have defined hostility as 
aggression diverted to pathologically de- 
structive or nonbiological ends. Regard- 
less of its biological origin we often see 
in hostile behavior the manifestation of 
energy no longer expressing normal func- 
tion in the service of the organism. The 
early expressions of hostility call forth 
disapproval on the part of significant 
others and lead to the development of 
increasing feelings of personal insecurity. 
It often follows that in order to ward 
off this feeling of insecurity any further 
actions-of-antagonism are interdicted, and 
activities designed to regain approval are 
instituted. This sort of procedure in 
which felt antagonism is denied, we are 
apt to call ‘inhibition.’ The process of 
inhibiting antagonism includes the with- 
drawal from awareness of some part of 
the aim of the aggression. From repeated 
rebuff, the person may develop along a 
course in which there is continued denial 
of thwarting and of the hostility it calls 
out. In these people, at the same time, 
there also grows a body of inhibited an- 
tagonism which keeps pace with newer 
personal situations but remains unde- 
tected, outside awareness, and is the 
source of unexplained ‘accidents’ and 
other events. Inhibited or poorly under- 
stood antagonism thus becomes translated 
into disguised action under cover of which 
it recurs in personal situations and gives 
rise to a patterning of personal hostility 
in symptomatic behavior.? 


1Interpersonal Hostility and Personal Problems. 
Address before The American Institute of the City 
of New York, 27 October 1936. 

2It may be well at this point to illustrate these 
processes by a homely example. Little Willie comes 
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Personal hostilities have to be con- 
sidered by the psychiatrist as to their 
witting or unwitting character. Thus, the 
man who will not deal with a dishonest 
person is one of two types of people— 
either one who takes his personal defini- 
tion of honesty seriously, or an example of 
the type who sometimes takes the ques- 
tion of honesty seriously and sometimes 
overlooks it. The first, if a business man, 
is rather handicapped by puritanical ideal- 
isms; the second, I surmise, is rationalizing 
his unwitting antagonisms. 

As a personality trait, as a type of 
action in interpersonal relations, as an 
ideal formulation; in all these senses 
honesty is beyond cavil. However, any 
ideal formulation may be readily adopted 





in from play to find his mother arranging a dish 
of assorted fruit on the dinner table. Little Willie 
wants an orange. Suppose that mother refuses this 
aggressive demand without explanation of any sort. 
Little Willie may then respond with keen disappoint- 
ment to this action-of-rebuff or -thwarting. There 
are now two courses for him to pursue depending 
on the patterns already incorporated in him. The 
course of good adaptation permits him to cry, to 
express his grief, and thus to liquidate his interest 
in the orange. With the cry over, his interest is 
free for reinvestment in a more profitable object. 
Little Willie may here be said to have made a good 
adaptation. Now let me exhibit Little Willie in a 
different role. In the face of thwarting, his dis- 
appointment changes to apprehension. It seems that 
Mama doesn’t ‘love’ him any more. What if he 
might never again have recourse to the satisfaction 
that eating an orange might bring. On this reflec- 
tion, he becomes enraged; he cries—but now with 
anger instead of grief. He now throws himself upon 
the floor and screams. Little Willie is having a 
tantrum. Mother is upset. We will now suppose 
that she relents and offers the orange to him. 
Little Willie, however, now refuses the orange; he 
denies that he wanted one in the first place. As the 
mother persists in her efforts, he angrily strikes the 
orange from her hand. This action-of-antagonism, 
or expression of hostility, contradicts his previously 
expressed desires. 

Despite all this, little Willie cannot long con- 
tinue in his tantrum without developing a sense of 
insecurity. Even though Mother may increase his 
hostile reactions with a hair-brush; in the end, his 
need for security forces him into action-of-‘good’- 
behavior. He must inhibit his antagonism. Although 
hostility is not resolved—is potentially present—it 
is now screened from view. He inhibits his antago- 
nism to avoid insecurity. He is a ‘good-little-boy.’ 
So great is the contradiction that when the desire 
for an orange tends to recur, little Willie may no 
longer recognize it as such. He may be restless, 
uncomfortable, or ‘whiney.’ Perhaps he thinks fleet- 
ingly of wanting an orange, but he rejects it. He 
“rationalizes” the hostility associated with the pre- 
vious situation and finds himself craving an apple 
to eat. If the desire for the orange is very strong 
it may endanger the inhibition. Perhaps at this 
point little Willie may become ill. Not only does 
he not want an orange but also it makes him sick. 
Perhaps, ultimately little Willie becomes a person 
to whom the thought of any fruit makes him ‘deathly 
sick.’ This is an instance of what the psychiatrist 
calls ‘symptom-formation.’ 


as a rationalization. A display of honesty 
may be a witting or unwitting disguise 
for dishonesty—a tendency the exercise 
of which injures other people to whom 
one is antagonistic. We thus obtain a 
glimpse of the fact that the investigation 
of idealism in business is complicated by 
the problem of hidden antagonisms which 
complicate the interpersonal relations 
making up the actual enterprises. Let 
me illustrate the complexity of this prob- 
lem of Puritanical Idealism in the best 
tradition of American business. 

Mr. A was eminently successful in busi- 
ness. He was the child of pioneering 
stock. His parents were of sterling worth. 
He was the only child. His father was a 
Puritan, courageous, enterprising, God- 
fearing and admired by the community. 
The mother was self-sacrificing and self- 
effacing, also in the best Puritan tradition. 
Mr. A seems to have identified himself 
very closely with his parents and their 
culture. As a student he was serious; as 
an employee he was efficient and trust- 
worthy. His tastes were simple; his in- 
terests, dependable and always invested 
in just the right thing. He neither drank 
nor used tobacco. He lived a life of celi- 
bacy. Everyone expected him to marry 
the right girl at the right time, but he 
became “too busy.” In his early twenties, 
at the suggestion of a group who were 
deeply disheartened by its failure, he 
took over the management of a bankrupt 
enterprise. By dint of much personal 
sacrifice, he resuscitated the enterprise. 
Although he could have purchased all its 
interests for a fraction on the dollar, he 
managed diligently to return all moneys 
originally invested by the group, with 
interest. For this unparalleled honesty, 
devotion, and enterprise, he succeeded to 
the ownership without the least opposi- 
tion. His life continued as a glowing 
example of the doctrine of service. The 
enterprise grew and prospered. It be- 
came a sturdy factor in the prosperity of 
the community. He was friendly with all 
and intimate with none. His advice was 
sound; his judgments fair and tempered 
with the milk-of-human-kindness. He was 
calm, apparently satisfied with his lot, 
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and neither interfered with the lives nor 
argued with the views of others. At his 
death, Mr. A had no estate except this 
modest business enterprise with its modest 
surplus and absence of indebtedness. It 
was a business so well organized that it 
could carry-on for some time practically 
of its own momentum. He had taken his 
own definition of honesty seriously; he 
had been consistent in everything he did; 
a part of the world was the better for 
his existence. It may be doubted that 
many of us would care to follow this 
exemplary extinction. 

Mr. B belongs to the type of person who 
sometimes takes the question of honesty 
seriously and sometimes does not. He 
states that he pays personal debts 
promptly and without complaint but that 
he schemes in every possible way to cheat 
the State and Government, and pads ex- 
pense accounts. This variation in honesty 
appears on the surface to turn on the 
question of a personal versus an imper- 
sonal situation—the government and the 
agency by which he is employed being, 
to him consciously, impersonal entities. 
At the same time, he associates both 
government and agency with “vested- 
interests,” “tyranny” and the parents, 
first father and then mother. It develops 
that both parents, in his opinion, had 
neglected him for each other and for 
their other selfish interests. They seemed 
to be combined against him. They were 
glutted with satisfaction, whilst he was 
poverty stricken in this regard. From 
this sense of deprivation, he grew into a 
man cordial in his hatred of the parents, 
aggressive and successful in his own be- 
half, and honest after his fashion in his 
immediate interpersonal affairs. What he 
did not see was the striking parallel, the 
strong identification, in fact, which existed 
in his attitude toward the parent ‘organ- 
ization,’ ‘vested interests,’ the government 
and the like. In cheating the government 
as a substitute for the parents, he gained 
revenge and salvaged something of his 
‘rightful due.’ 

The limitations of honesty of Mr. C were 
of quite another variety. For reasons 
germane to the history of the parents he 


had not been an object of their sincere 
regard. He was in fact an unwanted child. 
They had been spuriously overaffection- 
ate. This he had sensed intuitively. He 
got his revenge by excessive demands and 
had controlled them by tantrums and ill- 
behavior. His anticipations could scarcely 
be wholly realized and his disappoint- 
ments were augmented. Influenced by 
their feelings of guilt, the parents had 
overextended their efforts on his behalf. 
His domineering then took on refinement 
and he gradually came to address himself 
more affectionately toward them. As time 
passed, the family group came to believe 
themselves greatly attached to one an- 
other. Their happiness was only surface 
deep, but the delusion of it made it easy 
for the parents to overlook his defections. 
The youth became increasingly subtle in 
rationalizing his antagonisms in terms of 
plausible circumstances of which he was 
the victim. He was ‘unfortunate.’ They 
were sympathetic—too blinded to the real 
situation to escape the effect of his psycho- 
pathy. They suffered his failure in college. 
When he abandoned a trusting girl, they 
believed that he had been ‘victimized’ by 
an ‘adventuress,’ and promptly hushed up 
the disgrace. They started him in busi- 
ness. He failed. The experiment was 
repeated on a more elaborate scale. The 
more auspicious. the beginning the more 
dramatic was his incompetence. In the 
end there were financial complications 
which ‘deeply affected a score of others. 
The family fortune was dissipated. He 
continued a burden to his parents. Death 
relieved them of their burden which then 
passed on to the State. 

Before the reader is misled, let me 
suggest that early situations of personal 
insecurity do not necessarily culminate — 
in personal or social disaster. Insecurity 
that has not been too great for the adap- 
tive capacities may presently function as 
a powerful stimulus to ambitious under- 
takings. There are those who diligently 
provide against a ‘rainy day.’ There are 
also those who seem carefully to preserve 
the status quo and despite their striking 
abilities never get ahead. 
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Mr. D was the third child of an im- 
poverished family. His parents lived by 
their wits. They lost whatever respecta- 
bility they might once have possessed. 
Mr. D’s earliest recollections relate to 
hunger and to parental discord. Peace 
in the family was something that followed 
a good meal. Since this was infrequent, 
there was a great deal of ‘bickering.’ 
When D was about five years of age his 
two elder siblings were taken over by 
respectable families in modestly comfort- 
able circumstances. With all the unhappi- 
ness, the real threats of insecurity and 
the lack of what might be described as 
‘love,’ D recalled with patent emotions 
how many times his parents had gone 
hungry to provide him with some scaven- 
gered and none too palatable bits of food. 
Moreover, the breast was a freely prof- 
fered source of satisfaction long after its 
nutritional usefulness had past. Hunger 
sharpens the wits and there was much 
to drive D on aggressively to fulfill this 
animal need. Deprivations and physical 
discomforts he endured; defamatory re- 
marks about his parents he suffered; but, 
withal, a burning ambition was being 
fostered. As a boy, he strongly resented 
deprecatory remarks about his parents 
the only remembered tendernesses of 
whom toward him were the sacrifices to 
his hunger needs. He resolved that some 
day they would have all they wished to 
eat and creature comforts galore. There 
Was envy perhaps but no bitterness to- 
ward the rich. The wealthy merely pos- 
sessed something he too desired. They 
were not among the uncouth who sought 
to injure or trample him underfoot. He 
felt no bitterness towards them. In truth, 
they provided the odd jobs for which he 
was often overpaid. These occasional op- 
portunities and his excellent performances 
finally paved the way to greater oppor- 
tunities—in the end a small enterprise of 
his own. He was shrewd and honest. He 
grew and prospered. He had received no 
instruction about the Ideals of Service, 
but service he gave. To those who could 
pay, he charged. His acquisitive impulses 
held sway; his ambition to acquire was 
untiring. Even though at the last he 


acquired more than he could ever use, 
he had never failed to provide food and 
comfort for the parents, and for those that 
he loved, or to give aid to those who had 
convinced him of their ability for con- 
structive use of assistance: Almost like 
Midas, this also paid. 

The story of Mr. E is in many respects 
a contrast to that of D. E was the elder 
of two children. The family wealth came 
from the mother’s inheritance. The father 
was an able executive under whose 
guidance the ‘business’ prospered. The 
mother’s superiority ended with an as- 
sured social status to which the father 
was later accepted on his merit. E was 
nursed at the breast for a short time. 
Perhaps the occasion for the early wean- 
ing arose from the fact of the mother’s 
second pregnancy. On the other hand, 
the mother resented both the details of 
infant care and the second pregnancy. 
E was left rather largely to the care of 
servants. He came to be more and more 
‘troublesome’ to the mother on all those 
occasions when her supervision was exer- 
cised. With the appearance of the baby 
sister, E became practically unmanage- 
able. The mother gave the new baby ex- 
traordinary attention, or so it seemed. E 
was expected to admire the sister who 
had usurped his place. On the contrary, 
he hated her. When he was invited to 
inspect the baby sister whilst she nursed, 
E had a tantrum. He thereafter refused 
to take his proper nourishment and be- 
came a ‘feeding-problem.’ Specialists were 
called and disciplines were recommended. 
The disciplines increased both his inse- 
curity and his antagonisms. Yet it seemed 
to gain the desired results. From the 
vantage point of later study, the failure 
to recognize the cause of the disorder and 
to provide adequate remedial measures 
could be seen to have had far reaching. 
effects. He had craved attention, had felt 
himself disfavored, and had exhibited 
the natural animal antagonism on this 
account. The wealth of sentiment reasso- 
ciated in later years validified both cause 
and effect. The need for security had led 
E to become a good little boy, he had 
again accepted food. True, his ‘taste’ was 
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somewhat unpredictable and in this re- 
spect he was pampered. ‘A delicate stom- 
ach’ explained his difficulty. He was a 
delicate child also in other ways. As time 
passed it had been thought wise to limit 
his associations with other children and 
young juveniles because they were ‘so 
rough’ in play. This interference with 
his play had been the occasion for another 
life long disappointment. As a conse- 
quence he had remained rather shy with 
other boys, had been considered a sissy 
and had grown to look upon himself as 
organically inferior. Whenever he had 
been particularly lonely he had fallen 
back on illness, a type of action which 
gained some degree of attention. Then, 
too, his opportunities for compeer satis- 
factions in ‘sport’ having been denied to 
him, he soon gained a substitute parental 
type of favor from the classroom. That 
he excelled in study because of the atten- 
tion which this provided seems never to 
have been appreciated by any of the adults 
concerned. He felt himself to be a singu- 
larly apt student and derived much per- 
sonal satisfaction from his ability. It is 
fortunate that there was something to 
increase his self regarding sentiment at 
this time. 

From time to time E’s father made 
some affectionate overtures. The boy was 
later to remember these with the feeling 
that they had been sincere. The father 
also was shy and rather obviously ‘non- 
plused’ in the presence of his girlish son. 
One scathing remark that E overheard his 
father make to the mother, served later 
as a tower of strength to him. The father 
had said with anger that the mother had 
divested the boy of virility in favor of 
her daughter. 

In college E became, if possible, even 
more detached and studious. About the 
only social contacts that he had were with 
the few who, because of similar difficulties 
in social life, were attracted to him. They 
too, however, were repelled. He pursued 
post-graduate work with vigor, continuing 
to develop an ethical-moral-philosophical 
aspect. As contrast he also delved into 
business methods and principles. He was 
deeply impressed with the ‘vulgar animal 


passions’ current in business affairs. He 
used this “knowledge of base and destruc- 
tive passion” as a contrast on which to 
erect what he thought to be the ultimate 
in spiritual idealism;—a thesis which de- 
nied “all hate, all antagonism, all animal 
conflict.” This was a colossal attempt to 
deny the seething antagonism he had 
relegated to the depths of his soul. Into 
the midst of these philosophical medita- 
tions his father’s death erupted. He ex- 
perienced some grief, but felt spiritually 
elevated. Thereafter he became obsessed 
with the thought that he was above other 
men and that his talents were indispen- 
sable in the world of business enterprise. 
A curious transformation took place. The 
energy displayed in scholastic activity 
was quickly converted into a whirlwind 
grasp of the business enterprise vacated 
by the father. 

E’s frail, esthetic appearance contrasted 
sharply with the denizens of the business 
world with whom he now found himself. 
In this world his lofty idealism, cool de- 
tachment and intensity of purpose was 
readily mistaken for real leadership. He 
came to be hated; but he ignored it. He 
avoided contact with his subordinates. He 
mapped out his new policies, new plans 
and unprecedented enterprising actions 
on paper. The memoranda were distrib- 
uted by messenger to the appropriate 
effective personnel. He hated to deal per- 
sonally with men. He reduced unavoid- 
able occasions of this sort to extreme 
formalities. He began to be noticed. He 
was secretly pleased. His need for ad- 
miration and acclaim was less effective, 
however, than was another motive pres- 
ently to be revealed. Over-extension of 
his operations began to cause some strain. 
He coolly commandeered the use of 
the mother’s additional resources and 
strengthened his immediate position. 
About this time he had an attack of 
gastro-intestinal disorder. He suffered in- 
digestion. The diagnostician suggested 
rest and hinted at anxiety of some sort. 
It was thought that he had been working 
too hard and that he should have a vaca- 
tion. He developed tachycardia, attacks 
of dizziness and disturbances of his 
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sleep. He awoke from unpleasant dreams 
“bathed in cold perspiration.” Feeling 
alarmed he consented readily to a con- 
sultation in regard to his “nervousness.” 
In reviewing his personal history, a persis- 
tent trend of revenge against the mother 
slowly emerged. The ‘vulgar passions of 
hatred’ which he felt that he had elimi- 
nated from his nature reappeared. At 
last a driving motive to wreck the ‘busi- 
ness,’ to impoverish the mother (as he 
had been impoverished emotionally in 
childhood by her), and to enjoy her 
“writhing with the unaccustomed pangs 
of hunger and the discomforts of neglect 
and poverty” expressed itself clearly in 
his awareness. It was no easy matter 
thus to peer behind the screen of rational- 
izations to see the murderous rage. It 
was hard for him to realize how effective 
hate had been in contradicting his great 
need for love and intimacy. Yet from the 
first growing conviction that the business 
organization and the mother were in some 
way closely identified, that extending the 
business to the bubble-that-would-burst 
was symbolic action of destroying the 
mother, he had begun to reconstruct his 
aim. Cleverly timed sacrifices here and 
there, and the protective service of what 
was good judgment in business enter- 
prise (unconsciously effective during the 
destructive phase of expansion), then 
carried the ‘business’ through its acute 
illness and convalescence to an eventual 
recovery. In the process there was a shift 
in his idealism to include the more rugged 
personality of the father, an appreciation 
of the need for friendship and greater 
cooperation with, and understanding of 
his fellowmen. 

The role of the father is of more than 
passing importance in the education of 
the male child. Let us consider the in- 
stance of a father of four sons who cul- 
tivated discussion among them, favored 
argumentation, encouraged expression of 
their thoughts and opinions on current 
topics and debatable subjects. In all of 
this he kept his personal feelings subdued 
and used his wits sharply to question 
their illogicalities. These sons without 
exception earned their way satisfactorily 


in the world of business enterprise. Let 
us contrast with this a group of three 
brothers whose father was opinionated, 
gave the final answer to his own satisfac- 
tion on every question which one or an- 
other of his sons had courage to develop 
and permitted no views in opposition to 
the one he held. The children generally 
were required ‘to be seen, not heard.’ 
They were intimidated by him, and cor- 
respondingly intimidated by others. Not 
one of these three boys made a success in 
business. One carried on a small enter- 
prise for a time and failed. The other two 
achieved to poorly paid clerkships. Both 
failed to advance because of their inability 
to assume responsibility. 

Mr. F was the son of a distant-hostile 
type of person—a father who was ‘cold,’ 
shrewd and successful in business. No 
sentiment was allowed to interfere with 
a business deal. Although Mr. F, Sr. 
was cordially disliked, he was greatly 
respected. He kept F, an only son, “under 
his thumb.” His belief, perhaps a rational- 
ization of an hatred for his son, was that 
a child should succeed on his own merit 
and not on his father’s achievements. 
He inculcated this philosophy to the son’s 
lasting detriment. Unwittingly, he placed 
every obstacle in the pathway of the son. 
The mother was dominated likewise by 
the father. She was a weak and ineffectual 
person. Perhaps the first rebuff to F's 
acquisitive impulses were deficiencies in 
the mother’s milk. He was an under- 
nourished child. Later his acquisitive im- 
pulses, unable to gain satisfactory expres- 
sion in a more mature manner, continued 
on a nutritive plane. He ate ravenously, 
took on excessive weight, and was con- 
sidered dull. He had difficulty in acquir- 
ing an education, and in acquiring real 
friends. He was ingratiating; he pur- 


chased favors, and was deluded by pseudo-. 


friendships. He left college to work for the 
father. He began at the bottom and was 
held there for some time. F resented his 
father’s tactics in business but was most 
resentful about the lack of confidence the 
father had for him. He felt degraded, 
was inwardly antagonistic and enter- 
tained murder phantasies. He pleaded 
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with the father to give him a chance, 
to give him an opportunity to sit in on 
business conferences or to discuss situ- 
ations with him privately. He was told 
to mind his own affairs. If he did not 
appreciate the opportunity being given 
him he could start out on his own. Finally 
after several years the father decided to 
retire. The son was to be given the oppor- 
tunity he desired. Because he had had 
no opportunity to understand the father’s 
policy or the factors affecting decisions, 
he was illy prepared to step into the 
father’s shoes. The continuing effect of 
the father’s iron hand was present in 
spirit if not in reality. F' worked hard. 
His erstwhile superiors, antagonistic to 
the father and sympathetic with the son, 
strove in every way to assist and counsel 
him. He was suspicious of them and 
wished to be let alone. He would work 
things out in his own way. He strove to 
‘buy’ friendship, and wanted to be thought 
well of. This interfered with his assess- 
ment of the commodities and services 
which he had to sell. His father, he 
thought, had been exorbitant and inhu- 
man in his demands. He sought to revise 
the scale of values. As a result, his com- 
petitors felt that he was unfair. He was 
actually undercutting the very people he 
desired to have as friends. They retali- 
ated. He was shocked in that he thought 
he had wrought a reform. The general 
effect was disorganization. The inhibited 
antagonisms curtailing the normal acqui- 
sitive demands and the more or less com- 
plementary actions of antagonisms toward 
the father combined in such a way that 
failure was inevitable. Had his reactions 
been less violent and the business organ- 
ization more stable—less dependent on 
his father’s personality—F might have 
gone on to correct his errors from personal 
experience. The father’s resumption of 
the reins of administration precipitated 
F’s personal disorganization. 

G and Hare brothers. The family back- 
ground was good. The personal situation 
between the father and the mother was 
good. There were undisguised episodes 
of antagonism from time to time. These 
hostile integrations served a useful pur- 


pose with the parents. They enjoyed a 
rare sense of humor; they were ‘good 
sports,’ and the marriage relations seemed 
free of specious romanticism. The mother 
seems to have been “wholly feminine” 
and the father “a regular he-man.” Both 
children were fond of the parents. The 
parent-children-relationship was predomi- 
nantly human. One significant feature 
from this period was the tendency of G, 
the elder son, to take the part of the 
father, and for H to take the part of the 
mother in the occasional quarrels which 
developed between the parents. Evidently 
the parents derived some amusement 
from these partialities. Perhaps they 
sometimes overdramatized their hostili- 
ties. On one occasion G and H engaged 
in fisticuffs over the question of which 
was the stronger, mother or father. H 
stoutly maintained that mother was ‘a 
better man’ than father. 

The father was a professional man and 
neither son followed exactly in his foot- 
steps. During the juvenile period G’s 
social integrations developed apace. He 
was fortunately located for relations with 
juveniles of his own age. He entered into 
competitive activity in play and sports 
of all kinds. He developed respect for 
others, a carefully shrewd estimation of 
values and a sense of ‘fair-practice’ in 
trades and other juvenile dealings. The 
entry of H upon the juvenile stage of 
activity was somewhat less fortunate. G 
was approximately two and a half years 
his senior. He therefore was unable to 
compete adequately with G and G’s com- 
panions. Moreover, H was somewhat older 
than the other little boys in his environ- 
ment. He was inclined to take advantage 
of the younger boys and was a bit too 
rough in play with girls of his age. He 
sought relations with the companions of 
G and preferred to associate with them. 
Perhaps because of their liking for G, 
H was permitted at first to ‘tag along’ 
and later mother expected G to look after 
him. H did not get-away-with ‘rough 
tactics’ with the older boys but he did 
develop rapidly in wit and physical en- 
durance. He became an artist in clever 
but unfair practice in trade. He fre- 
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quently won out in sports by virtue of 
shading the rules of the game as closely 
as the alertness of others would permit. 
G was considered a ‘good sport’ who 
played ‘clean,’ but H was considered 
‘dirty,’ and one who had to be watched. 
G matured through the ‘chum’ days and 
adolescence to enter the business world 
and adult activities. He was dependable, 
cooperative, friend!y and sympathetic to- 
ward the problems of others. He partic- 
ipated wholeheartedly and energetically 
with the interests of his employer and 
advanced rapidly. He came at last to be 
the head of the enterprise in which he 
began as an ‘apprentice.’ 

The rise of H was none the less rapid 
but by certain standards less happy. H 
made no lasting friendships during pre- 
adolescence. He remained psychologically 
juvenile. His love life was but incidental 
in his progress through school and dur- 
ing his later business life. He was always 
trying “to get ahead of somebody.” He 
learned rapidly; he was astute and took 
advantage of every opportunity. At the 
same time he was envious of his brother’s 
advancement and status in the com- 
munity. H was impatient. He gave up 
one after another position of increasing 
importance offering reasonable opportuni- 
ties for steady advancement. His antago- 
nisms were well concealed even from 
himself, his efficiency was respected. One 
associate said of him, “I like that fellow 
immensely but somehow I wouldn’t par- 
ticularly care to go about with him.” 
Eventually, H effected an arrangement 
as ‘business manager’ with an enterprise 
considerably dissimilar to the organiza- 
tion with which his brother was con- 
nected. Nevertheless it had potentialities 
for growth and development under ener- 
getic leadership. By the time G had 
succeeded to the leadership of one enter- 
prise, H, as Business Manager, had piloted 
another enterprise so far into-the-black 
that his income was much larger than 
that of the brother. G was pleased with 
his brother’s success and hoped that he 
and H might soon work out a mutually 
satisfactory business relationship. H lis- 
tened attentively, apparently agreed that 


this would be advantageous to both, but 
was both distrustful and suspicious of G’s 
motives. G was ‘open and above board.’ 
He saw an opportunity for mutual profit 
and honorable service. Fraternal senti- 
ment blinded him to any possible cupidity 
on the part of the younger brother. The 
plans of G were ‘clean.’ He went ahead 
quietly with the prospect of their fulfill- 
ment. Ostensibly H did the same. Before 
many months had elapsed H saw a better 
opportunity for a large personal profit. 
By a series of ‘deals,’ H succeeded in 
effecting an alliance between his enter- 
prise and that of the nearest competitor 
to G. Moreover the alliance was worked 
out on practically the same lines G had 
suggested, previously. The difference was 
that H was able to step out of the picture 
with an unusually ‘fat’ bonus because it 
came from two sources. The double 
‘bonus’ was one double-cross, selling out 
to the brother’s rival was another double- 
cross. To H, however, this was merely 
clever business on his part. His greed, 
his distorted acquisitiveness; his uncon- 
sciously effective actions-of-antagonism 
toward the brother was too deeply con- 
cealed within his personality for him to 
appreciate at this time the true signifi- 
cance of it. The brother, G, was deeply 
hurt by this action and his business seri- 
ously crippled for a long time. Outwardly 
H was chagrined by the turn of events. 
He thought that G was fully able to deal 
in a practical way with competition. He 
thought the brother too astute to be led 
astray by trust, even in a relative. It was 
a long time before H was to recognize 
the colossal rivalry and hatred that he 
secretly had harbored in connection with 
his brother. 

With these cursory glimpses at a few 
instances of personality factors and busi- 
ness careers, let me pass to some formula-. 
tions which seem relevant to business as 
a career. In a sense, business may be 
looked upon as a person. As the activity 
of people, it must show certain personal 
analogies and traits. Personal ideologies 
make sense of, rationalize, a great deal of 
the unwittingly motivated.in personal be- 
havior. In this sense, we have ideologies 
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in business enterprise. Just as in the 
personal realm, rationalizations must arise 
from the culture, so also in human enter- 
prise the formulations of ideals must fol- 
low social usage. Both as rationalizations 
derived from the culture and as potent 
symbols of effective integration in business 
enterprise, we find the bodies of motiva- 
tion that are signalized by the conceptions 
of service, reward, and competition. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
personality development, “reward” com- 
prises within its symbolism the sense of 
satisfaction-gaining-activity current from 
earliest infancy. In this connection it 
may be remembered that the gratification 
which the infant derived from the breast 
was more than _ physico-chemico-nutri- 
tional. A highly significant, and from 
experimental data, necessary attribute of 
the satisfaction-reward was the work of 
sucking. During the growth period, an 
almost unlimited number of opportunities 
for satisfaction-gaining were revealed. 
Aggressive, inventive, enterprising activi- 
ties in the service of these satisfaction- 
awards provide the background of experi- 
ence on which the biologically purposive 
strivings in the world of business are to 
be erected. Whenever during the infant, 
child and juvenile stages of personality 
growth, there has been no serious inter- 
ference with the development of tech- 
niques for obtaining satisfactions, the 
person will be found quite capable of 
acquiring technological aptitudes for 
‘earning-a-living.’ On the other hand the 
symbolism of failure, of unemployment— 
“IT can’t find work”; “The fellow is lazy”; 
“He has no ambition”; “What’s the use?”; 
“There’s no future in that job”—appears 
in the wake of crippling restraints, often 
the outcome of parental reactions of 
disapproval. 

When little Bobby was told that he 
could not do ‘this’ and that he could not 
investigate ‘that,’ and one by one the 
tendencies bent on pleasure were frus- 
trated, insecurity developed. If he was 
angry, Bobby was a ‘bad little-boy’ and 
being bad is a ‘pretty dangerous business’ 
sometimes. In order to stay-inside-his- 
skin and get some crumbs of satisfaction 


he had to direct what little wit remained 
to being a good-little-boy or ‘mama’s 
precious-little-lamb’—with every prospect 
of being a complete failure in ‘business.’ 
Doubtless Bobby would have preferred to 
remain a black-sheep, or a moderately 
obnoxious brat, could he have but pre- 
visioned the general effect of one type 
of action over another on his future as 
a man of affairs. Psychiatric experience 
indicates that mama’s-precious-little-lamb 
enters the competitive society of juvenility 
with a tremendous handicap compared 
with the frequently obnoxious and gener- 
ally irrepressible children who have tried 
mother’s patience beyond her endurance. 
With a developing sense of what is to 
be derived from well directed effort; with 
a growing ability to meet disappointment, 
perhaps with a modicum of patience with 
one’s elders; the child is ready to enter 
juvenile society in which he is to evolve 
a new type of adaptation in personal . 
situations. It is a new relationship of 
give-and-take. It is a new field in which 
others are similarly striving for rewards. 
It is the introduction to the world in 
which to the victor belongs the spoils. 
This, in fine, is the era of competition. 
Competition is the life-of-youth as well 
as the life-of-trade. How little Bobby 
fares in this period will be interesting to 
observe. As a good-little-boy Bobby may 
not fare so well with the bad-little-boys. 
The latter are going to take advantage of 
him if he continues being too good. The 
tactics that worked so well with mama 
are singularly useless instruments for get- 
ting along. If he gets-up-his-spunk and 
makes physical objection to being run 
over he is apt to get the worst of the 
encounter. Going home to cry in mama’s 
lap is not designed to win much approval 
from the other lads. They are intolerant 
of weakness. This is a society of wit and 
skill on which the youth has embarked. 
Of course he can compromise and pit his 
skill against other weaker members of 
the group. He may make a serious failure 
of establishing himself at all in juvenile 
society. In the latter instance he has no 
further part to play in this story. How- 
ever, little Bobby may be the worm-that- 
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turned. In which event the society of 
other juveniles is to be credited with the 
feat of correcting at least some of the 
faults of parental society. On the other 
hand let us suppose that Bobby belonged 
to the group of ‘brats’ who make life 
miserable for the parents, who somehow 
fail to understand them. With other 
young juveniles Bobby may, at first, suc- 
ceed as a ‘bully.’ He has been accustomed 
to opposition with the parents. The same 
tactics intimidate the good-little-boys who 
are in no sense a match for him. Sooner 
or later, if he persists in this role he 
meets with others of his kind, or worthy 
antagonists. Sometimes the brawnier and 
slightly older juveniles put-him-in-his- 
place and sometimes the weaker juveniles 
gang-together and force him to play fair. 
In any event the equalizing influences in 
juvenile society are legion. These influ- 
ences arise from the give-and-take of 
physical encounters, competitive sports, 
educational and other relations active in 
this period of development. Of singular 
interest to our theme is the tendency to 
bargain and trade. In so doing a shrewd 
appreciation of values develop along with 
a sense of fair-play and fair-practice. The 
boy who takes advantage of another in a 
trade may be forced by others to correct 
his profiteering tendencies, or get hooked 
out of the herd. The threat of ostracism 
and the insecurity this entails; the need- 
for-approval and the self-regarding senti- 
ment are powerful integrating agents. 

With the tools of invention and enter- 
prise well sharpened in the aggressive 
efforts to obtain satisfactions and with 
the need for satisfaction undimmed by 
restraints or destructive rationalizations, 
there is a widening appreciation of values 
and a broadening field of interests. Thus 
it is that effective integrations between 
juveniles lead to a high degree of com- 
petence in the struggle for satisfaction 
award and the ingrowth of personality 
traits well equipped for the world of busi- 
ness and adult living relations. 

Not to be cast down by defeat; not to 
be frustrated by disappointments; and not 
to be stupefied by the unexpected and 


the unforeseen are the great contributions 
to future success from the exacting period 
of juvenility. 

Normally by the end of the juvenile 
period the youth has developed excellent 
working integrations in juvenile competi- 
tive society. At the same time for the 
male youth there is a considerable change 
in attitude toward the father. There isa 
growing interest in what the father does 
and in what the father thinks. The 
father is a much less strange and distant 
person—one who with all his faults has 
many points not previously appreciated. 
At the same time the juvenile is under- 
going a change from highly individual, 
istic self interests to what is implied if 
the communal relationship of two persons 
of similar status. The sympathy develop- 
ing from this appraisal; the growth of 
aggressive, enterprising action in the 
furtherance of these mutual aims; the 
greater rewards that result from coopera- 
tion with one another, all contribute to a 
bond of comradeship and lasting friend- 
ship that characterizes the preadolescent 
phase of personality development. Ag- 
gression in the fulfillment of these com- 
munal needs and participant satisfactions, 
putting-something-into-the-relationship, 
in contra distinction to taking-something- 
out-of-the-relationship, is the symbol ac- 
tivity of love and the only rational 
biological basis on which the doctrine-of- 
service can be developed. 

For the most part service has been a 
rather empty symbol in business enter- 
prise. That is to say, service has been 
rendered by business-as-a-whole in a truly 
remarkable manner because it was either 
a commodity or a surpassingly good juve- 
nile technique in meeting competitive 
action. We assume that there are notable 


exceptions in which service has sprung. 


into being because of brotherly love rather 
than because of competitive expediency. 
A remark attributed to James Oliver is to 
the effect that “you benefit yourself only 
as you benefit humanity.” We do not 
question the wisdom of this remark. We 
do say that a great deal of.“crookedness” 
and antagonism can be hidden beneath 
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the cloak of service-to-humanity, and that 
it is important to distinguish the outward 
appearance of service from its inner in- 
tention. Service as a manifestation of 
adolescent or adult business will manifest 
without any beating-of-the-drums. 

In this connection, I have had the 
experience of being addressed as an un- 
wanted customer by a corporate body 
whose advertising department had rung 
every change on the symbols of service. 
By contrast, I have been waited-on with 
alacrity and open friendliness where ad- 
vertising provided no clue as to the type 
of treatment I was to be accorded. 

The role of the executive in influencing 
subordinates to provide the amenities of 
service is truly impressive. The following 
illustrations provide a positive and nega- 
tive contrast. 

As the executive head of a certain enter- 
prise, Mr. J personally instructed each 
new employee as to attentive, courteous 
and polite behavior. The client was to 
be treated as if he were a really welcome 
guest. It was second-nature for Mr. J 
to set the example by his own personal 
attitude. His own manner towards others 
called forth their best personality features. 
His friendliness was contagious. His 
clientele seemed singularly unconcerned 
by the fact that his charges were some- 
times greater than were those of his com- 
petitors. One frequently heard remarks 
such as, “I never asked the price”; “I just 
went in to say ‘hello’ and bought some- 
thing for an excuse”; “My dears, you’ve 
no idea how attractive that new Mr. 
Blank is”; “I stopped in at J’s one day 
last week and today everyone there knew 
my name.” One quickly sensed a spirit 
of friendliness among the employees and 
felt the radiation of good-will. Upon the 
basis of this good-will an exceedingly 
profitable business was conducted. It 
gained customers: It collected accounts 
when due. True it also lost its executive 
to a broader field of action. 

The new executive was outwardly polite 
and was considered efficient. He was an 
able executive with sound business judg- 
ment. He lacked only the spontaneous 
outgoing warmth of feeling that so sig- 


nally characterized his predecessor. It 
proved to be a serious disadvantage. The 
corporate body slowly reverted from its 
former ‘adult’ status in the community to 
what might be described in a definitely 
juvenile category. 

I surmise that the new executive was 
the last to really understand this change. 
To those about him, Mr. K was less an 
enigma. An older employee summarized 
the situation succinctly when he said: 
“We respect Mr. K. We loved Mr. J.” If 
the reader has sometimes had the experi- 
ence of feeling great respect for another, 
I wonder what he might now be able to 
say had been the fate of this sentiment of 
respect. In any event, Mr. K came finally 
to discover what wealth of antagonism 
there was concealed behind the screen 
which his politeness offered. 

Unrecognized antagonisms in business 
executives often lurk behind polite, con- 
ventional address. This is all the more 
astounding, to him, when one to the 
manor born discovers what a wealth of 
bitter antagonism has been inhibited and 
carefully contradicted by his faultless 
social attitudes and patient deportment 
under stress throughout the years. There 
are instances where the evidence of these 
inhibited hostilities only manifest from 
the vantage point of retrospect. Let us 
say that the long range effect of an execu- 
tive’s action has brought certain relatives 
and ‘friends’ to financial ruin. Let us 
assume that the executive can say with 
all conscious certainty that this is the last 
thing in the world that he could possibly 
have desired, or, that, in seeming truth, 
their disaster was due to quite different 
causes. Then, and from well documented 
clinical experience of this sort, the psy- 
chiatrist is apt to take under considera- 
tion the probability that the result quite 
generally corresponds to the original 
intention. 

Of the minor antagonisms active in 
business I could write at great length. 
For example, Mr. L, who does not con- 
sider himself sensitive in the slightest 
degree, ‘came down with a cold,’ following 
upon an incident in which his employer 
had neglected to respond to his ‘good- 
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evening.’ That the stuffiness of the nose 
and the attendant respiratory complaints 
miraculously disappeared, when this point 
came up in answer to a query about 
recent unpleasant occurrences; that he 
also developed considerable antagonism 
whilst reporting on this and similar occa- 
sions for slight-reactions, tends to validify 
the role of antagonism in the eruption of 
his respiratory disorder. 

Recently, an executive related that a 
regular epidemic of illness had affected 
his key men. He was conventionally dis- 
posed to exercise pity, but was distress- 
ingly annoyed by the disorganization this 
entailed. After a study of the situation 
had been instituted this epidemic was 
found to result from reactions-of-jealousy. 
Some time previously, this executive 
had granted sick leave to his currently 
‘favorite’ executive assistant. Everyone 
seemed to know that the favored fellow- 
officer was having a vacation at the firm’s 
expense. No one seemed to be aware of 
any feeling of antagonism. They merely 
recounted the fact as a joke. One thought 
it deplorable that he had to get ill to 
have a vacation. Acting upon the theory 
that jealousy was the occasion for the 
epidemic, the disorganization was speedily 
remedied. 

Not so long ago, a certain corporate body 
was torn with strife, and with contentious 
inefficient operation. An examination of 
the situation disclosed how effectively 
unconscious antagonism had functioned 
in the person of the chief executive to- 
wards a subordinate officer, in causing 
this debacle. As a part of the process of 
maintaining his antagonism outside of 
awareness this executive had steadily ad- 
vanced the salary of the officer in question 
until it was quite beyond his relative 
merit in the organization. It occasioned 
no end of disaffection among the other 
officers and a really considerable loss of 
money before the cause was discovered 
and the remedial measures were applied. 

Let me digress at this pvint with a 
word of warning about the suppression 
or inhibition of the more easily recognized 
antagonisms. From some loose discussion 
of the role of antagonism in the difficulties 


of everyday life, one executive decided 
to correct the situation in so far as he 
was concerned without further delay. He 
proceeded to his desk with an urbane 
smile and a cordial greeting to all. His 
wishes were expressed in a more con- 
siderate manner. The office boy received 
the first tip of his career. Mistakes in 
his private correspondence were sent back 
for correction without the usual carpet- 
lecture, and he recited an amusing story 
at the close of the weekly conference. 
At the end of the week he reported the 
great results he had obtained from my 
‘advice.’ He seemed in excellent spirits. 
That same evening he called to say that 
he now needed my advice about his 
family situation. Some difficulty had 
arisen between himself and his wife. 
What had really happened was that, with 
the suppression of the annoyances ordi- 
narily associated with his office routine, 
a body of accumulated affect had finally 
exploded when a trivial comment of his 
wife had ignited the fuse. 

Unreccgnized antagonisms seldom have 
their amusing side. However, the follow- 
ing story is told about two business men 
who had been boyhood companions and 
always quite good friends despite the 
partially competitive aspect of their re- 
spective business performances. There 
came a time when one of the gentlemen 
wished to retire. An arrangement satis- 
factory to both was worked out whereby 
the one who desired to retire sold out to 
the one who wished to remain in business. 
Both enterprises were to be conducted 
thereafter by the latter. At the close of 
the agreement, and in the presence of a 
few of their friends and associates, pleas- 


ant congratulations and words of personal — 
esteem were being exchanged. As the © 


president of the new organization was 
making his remarks, his listeners heard 
him say, “.... and now that my life- 
long friend has expired ... .” The sub- 
sequent amusement called forth by this 
remark was the least appreciated by the 
speaker. From this amusing slip of speech 
I must hasten on my way to some general- 
ized comments about the unrecognized 
antagonism of business. 
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In reviewing personal histories I have 
found the type of successful business man 
who, as the result of a persistence of the 
infantile need to dominate and to have 
his own way, has gone on through life 
crushing everyone who has stood as an 
obstacle in his path, without the slightest 
appreciation of the havoc which he has 
wrought. There is also the less secure 
type of person who follows out an infan- 
tile pattern of revenge because of early 
thwartings and indiscriminately destroys 
whomsoever he may without any definite 
realization of the fact that he is reenact- 
ing upon the stage of life the drama of 
his unconscious unsatisfied revenge to- 
wards a parent. There is also another 
type of person who has so long contra- 
dicted the possibility of any feeling of 
antagonism that it is not-I who feels 
antagonism but the other fellow. Such an 
one is likely to feel that he is discrimi- 
nated against, or that he is persecuted. 
He may suffer his martyrdom or be goaded 
to litigious activity by his delusions. 

As result of the resentment engendered 
in the minds of the youth by the unwar- 
ranted discipline of their parents and by 
other persons misusing authority, the 
way is paved for the transfer-of-blame for 
personal defections, when, ofttimes, it is 
wholly undeserved. This type of action 
is fairly prevalent and easily gathers 
momentum upon the wings of gossip to 
the serious disruption of national confi- 
dence. This reaction in times of stress is 
easily exploited by propagandists. Busi- 
ness, itself, on whose shoulders the fate 
of the world depends, should carefully 
avoid all transfer-of-blame. This does not 
invalidate the right of business to defend 
itself from unjustifiable attacks. 

The unrecognized antagonisms to busi- 
ness also take origin from conflictful situ- 
ations in the early lives of those who 
harbor them. There are a deplorable 
number of persons who transfer the blame 
for their own inadequacies on to business. 
The type of persons, who, because of the 
intensity of their reactions of thwarting, 
were dwarfed beyond their capacity to 
adapt successfully in living and who 
make tenuous maladaptations, or for other 





reasons belong to the multitude who 
‘have-not,’ are well known by their 
actions-of-antagonism against business or 
against those who ‘have.’ 

We have before us the vast problem 
which these ‘failures’ represent. They 
seriously threaten our national economy. 
The individual, as such, is not personally 
responsible for failure. His failure is the 
effect of the warp in the culture-medium 
in which he was spawned. As a business 
problem, however, these failures are not 
only a drain upon our resources but also 
powerful, if still largely potential, sources 
of danger. May it not be that the business 
man can well expect to realize even 
greater satisfactions from the support he 
is beginning to give to the science of 
personal relations than those that he has 
already derived from his support of the 
natural sciences and from his contribu- 
tions to the finer aspects of our civiliza- 
tion? 

In the meanwhile, business has more 
immediately to deal with the type of 
person described as an agitator, the one 
who uses the pattern of playing-off the 
mother against the father, and vice versa, 
for his own personal advantage. Study 
of this type of action has revealed how 
in the face of rebuff from both parents, 
the inventive mind of the child has ex- 
ploited the weaknesses of either parent, 
in force with the opposite parent, to gain 
the advantage and attention he otherwise 
lacked. Besides the antagonism involved 
in this type of child-parent relation, a 
sturdy contempt is developed for both of 
them. Thus the agitator, and sometimes 
the one more advantageously placed as 
a propagandist, or a political spellbinder, 
frequently, and quite unconsciously, 
brings trouble or disaster upon those 
whom he purports to help. 

Moreover, I have found in the political 
reformer type, the one who cants repeat- 
edly at business, the unconscious drives 
both of revenge because of early thwart- 
ings and of struggle to regain the vague 
and illusory satisfactions of the infant- 
maternal Utopia. 

From my clinical experience I gain the 
impression that the unrecognized antago- 
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nism toward governmental heads met 
with in business men sprang largely from 
the unconscious hatred of the father; 
whereas, the hostility of governmental 
heads toward business sprang more 
clearly from long inhibited hatred of the 
mother. In one such personal situation, 
for a time, it had seemed that the easily 
associated hatred felt for the father, 
against whom he had harbored a grudge 
because of a restriction in the amount of 
his allowance, was an easy explanation 
for his actions-against-business. Never- 
theless, under scrutiny the grudge was 
preserved as a screen to hide his deep 
inner antagonism for the mother. Mother, 
as the logical source of revenue, was quite 
unsatisfactory. The infantile feelings of 
revenge that he recalled about her con- 
templated the alliance of all cosmic forces 
with him in her destruction. 

I wish finally to comment briefly on a 
perhaps significant feature in the history 
of psychiatry. There was a long period 
during which the distinction between 
“crime” and “insanity” amounted to very 
little, so far as treatment was concerned. 
In his “Twentieth Century Psychiatry,” ® 
Dr. William Alanson White remarks, “that 
as soon as the- principle of no restraint 
came to be applied this is what happened 
—a violent patient could not be restrained 
and for the first time those who were 
responsible for his care had to use their 
brains for this purpose. Necessarily when 
camisoles, strong sheets, handcuffs and the 
like were removed something had to take 
their place, and that something was in- 
telligence. I doubt that this aspect of the 
no restraint movement has ever been ade- 
quately appreciated, but is is to my mind 
the significant nub of the whole situation.” 
He continues to say that “It is perhaps 
doubtful if we would have reached as far 
as we have today in our understanding of 
our mentally ill patients if this particular 
reform in their care had not been many 
years in developing by the time we began 
the investigation of mental disease along 
what we now Cail scientific lines.” 


® White, William A.: Twentieth Century Psy- 


chiatry. New York: Norton, 1936, p. 17. 


Quite some time ago a _ vindicative 
parent was interviewed at length in an 
attempt to understand what seemed to 
be a studied attempt to interfere with the 
therapeutic procedures well under way 
for his son. Several points of interest to 
our general theme were developed. The 
parent was impatient both with the phy- 
sician and his son. He had been impatient 
with his son since childhood. “This men- 
tal disease,” he said, “is nothing more or 
less than a tantrum and a good rawhide 
whip is all that is necessary to bring him 
out of it.” In the father’s opinion, his 
son needed “the hell whipped out of 
him.” The patient when a child had had 
tantrums. The father said: “I cured him 
in just that way.” For misdemeanor of 
the most innocent sort a “bread and 
water diet” was enforced “until he prom- 
ised to behave himself.’”’ During the course 
of the discussion the father repeatedly 
transferred blame for his own inade- 
quacies onto his son and accused the 
physician of using subversive influence. 
The son, now thirty years of age, is actu- 
ally in the process of recovering after a 
prolonged mental illness. Having found 
an opportunity to reintegrate himself, in 
the psychiatric treatment, he had become 
openly rebellious of many of his father’s 
destructive activities. The father on meet- 
ing the physician came quickly to reveal 
his. consuming wrath at the course of 
events, his hatred of the son, and an in- 
tense drive to interfere with and destroy 
the measures which were bringing about 
his son’s progress towards mental health. 

I do not doubt that this father who 
believed in “whipping the hell out of” 
this patient to cure him would recom- 
mend the same treatment to cure business 
of its own particular variety of “hell.” 
However, the facts are that the “hell” 
had been whipped into our patient. 

We had here two persons violently at 
cross-purposes from recognized and un- 


recognized antagonisms. The recognized, | 


“rational,” grievances were obstacles to 
an adequate exploration of the motivation 
of each towards the other. The father felt 
“fully justified” in feeling outrageously 
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misused by his son, and most righteously 
disciplinary in the name of some social 
ideal or other. These rationalizations, in 
my particular case, were not successful 
in disguising or confusing the appearance 
of cruel-destructive drives that had noth- 
ing constructive about them. We also see 
hateful parents who overflow with quite 
plausible good intentions, much more ef- 
fective rationalizations in the name of 
social good. Our psychiatric problems re- 





quire the pushing aside of these screens 
and the observing of the interpersonal 
actions actually in progress. As a psy- 
chiatrist interested in the interpersonal 
factors that enter into business practices 
and business relationships, I cannot but 
believe that this discrimination between 
actions and allegedly relevant intentions 
has great and largely unexplored import- 
ance in the current scene. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











What Psychiatrists and Political Scientists 
Can Learn from One Another 


Harold D. Lasswell* 


NY treatise which adequately depicts the present state of modern psychiatry 
shows that psychiatry is far more than an exhaustive inventory of symptoms. 
No matter how much time is devoted to the description of individual disease entities, 
there is abundant indication of deliberate effort to bring the processes of mental 
disease into intelligible relationship to the course of development of the personality as 
a whole. It is less and less true that the psychiatrist speaks of human personality as 
the hazy corona which surrounds the syndromes. The structure of personality is 
discussed in direct relationship to the setting in which it operates. 


This keen awareness of the personality 
as a functioning whole exercises rigid 
discipline upon the thought and practice 
of mental medicine. Sooner or later the 
fruit of speculation and of long hours of 
investigation must stand the test of rele- 
vance to the central adjustments of the 
organism to the environment. This is the 
check—the personal, the human check— 
of relevance on all the devagations of 
scientific and therapeutic imagination and 
effort. 

That the practitioners of politics are 
adept in the use of the human touch is 
notorious. Under democratic conditions, 
especially, when there is a minimum of 
reliance upon coercion, there is ample em- 
phasis upon congeniality and fraternity. 
The working politician translates every 
possible line of action into concrete per- 
sonal terms: Will Senator X be obstreper- 
ous about the appointment of Judge Jones 
unless he is given a prominent place on 
the program of the Memorial Day cele- 
bration? Will corporation Y (meaning 
Mr. Y), cut down its appropriation to the 
campaign funds of the party if the pro- 
posed bill is made into a law? Will Judge 
Z dismiss the charges of fraud which are 
being made against the party boss if pub- 
licity is given to a petition signed by 


several thousand voters recommending 
him for the governorship? 

Of such is the practice of politics. Yet 
this leaves out an important part of the 
story. The “great game of politics” as we 
know it operates within the rich context 
of rules which are commonly held to be 
authoritatively binding. These rules may 
be stated in statutes passed by legisla- 
tures, ordinances made by executives, 
regulations laid down by administrators. 
Such authoritative words are generally 
presumed to guide the official in the exer- 
cise of his judgment. The working poli- 
tician knows that the rules give different 
results in the hands of different men, and 
of the same men under different incen- 
tives: what, after all, he asks, is the 
constitution among friends? 

Yet there are certain processes in our 
civilization which lead to an impersonal- 
ized emphasis upon the high importance 
of rules. The words which state the rules 
are remembered and manipulated by spe- 
cialized skill groups: by lawyers, by law 
teachers, by law commentators. These 
specialists conduct their rivalries with 
one another in the name of their clients 
through the medium of words about rules. 
However else they may seek to manipu- 
late the world around them, they are at 
least constrained on many occasions to 
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argue about the relation of facts to rules, 
and of rules to one another. 

The elaboration of authoritative rules 
has gone so far in our society that the 
arrangement and transmission of these 
rules to the young is a major occupation 
of specialized intellectuals. Most of the 
work is done in the law schools; but some 
of it is shared by departments of political 
science. The political scientists restrict 
their professional attention to the rules 
of public, not private, law. They sum- 
marize in textbooks and treatises the 
rules which are presumed to be authori- 
tative in constitutional law, administrative 
law, and international law. 

Any psychiatrist who inspects a repre- 
sentative textbook on public law will 
simply fail to find any data of the sort 
which he is accustomed to collect, or any 
discussion of the generalizations which he 
is accustomed to devise. He will find him- 
self confronted by a thicket of citations to 
statutes, court reports, and state papers. 

I take note of this, not because I desire 
to deplore the facts, but because I want 
to indicate why the psychiatrist can ex- 
pect to find very little interest in what he 
has to say on the part of some specialists 
in political science. For one group, the 
government is a government of “laws not 
men,” not of “men not laws.” 

There is one numerically small group 
of political scientists engaged upon ar- 
ranging and discussing another body of 
rules. In this case the rules are presented 
as binding, not because they are “law,” 
but because they are “good.” It is a ques- 
tion here of political philosophers who are 
concerned with ethics. In practice these 
specialists usually read the treatises which 
are left by their predecessors, and present 
the history of ethical ratiocination from 
any one of several points of view. They 
may confine themselves to an examination 
of the consistencies and inconsistencies of 
the propositions (logical analysis), or they 


1See, for example, W. W. Willoughby, The Con- 
stitutional Law of the United States; 3 vols., 1929; 
Frank Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, 
2 vols., 1893; C. C. Hyde, International Law, Chiefly 
as Interpreted and Applied by the United States, 
2 vols., 1922. These treatises are among the most 
distinguished summaries by American scholars. 


may register their preference for one or 
another system of propositions. Some- 
times the “Good” is defined so that the 
obdurate necessities of the “State” are 
seldom reconcilable with the ideal pre- 
scriptions of the “Good.” But some defini- 
tions prescribe for the “Good” patterns 
which are reconcilable with the “State.” 2 

The largest group of political scientists 
is concerned with the study of political 
institutions rather than with public law 
or political ethics. The specialists with 
the most abstract interests want to dis- 
cover rules, but rules of a kind which are 
familiar to the psychiatrist in his own 
professional capacity. I refer to the rules 
of naturalistic (“scientific”) relationship. 
Just as the psychiatrist is searching for 
the causal interconnections of mental dis- 
ease, the political scientist searches for the 
causes of recurring forms of political re- 
lationship. Such relations are the “laws” 
or “principles” of his science. 

The fundamental problems have to do 
with the discovery of the conditions of 
political order and disorder. Under what 
conditions does political change proceed 
with a maximum or minimum amount of 
violence? To put the same question in a 
different way, when is law altered by vio- 
lence and when by acts short of violence? 
This is the problem cf exposing the causes 
of drastic revolutionary upheavals and of 
war, which are extreme examples of in- 
harmonious interpersonal relationships. 
Stating the matter affirmatively, political 
science is interested in ascertaining the 
causes of harmonious and inharmonious 
personal relationships among large groups 
of persons. 

Although the general task of political 
investigation has been stated over end 
over again, most of the teaching and 
writing which is done in the political 


science profession bears rather remotely. 


upon it. The largest fraction of what is 
taught and written describes the structure 
and function of government. Sometimes 
this is a compilation of the authoritative 
rules of public law, usually with more 
detail about the finer structure of official 


2A representative treatise: W. W. Willoughby, 
The Ethical Basis of Political Authority, 1930. 
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agencies than is common among public 
lawyers. When scope is restricted in this 
way, the political scientist uses the same 
materials as the public lawyers. 

More commonly, however, efforts are 
made to connect the agencies of public law 
with the context in which these agencies 
operate. This requires the collection of 
data about the relative rise and fall of 
agencies in relation to one another 
through selected periods of time. Thus 
it may be found that the House of Lords 
less and less often exercises a veto on 
legislative measures which are initiated 
by the House of Commons, which indi- 
cates that the Second Chamber of the 
British Parliament has been losing au- 
thority in relation to the First Chamber. 

If this change is once established, the 
path is clear to consider aspects of the 
context which can be said to cause the 
change. The investigator may show that 
the Second Chamber is more largely re- 
cruited from the aristocracy of birth than 
the First Chamber, and that the aristoc- 
racy is declining in relative influence in 
the community. By the comparative ex- 
amination of cases, we may confirm the 
proposition that agencies of comparable 
legal authority vary in the amount of in- 
fluence which they exercise according to 
the strength of the groups with which 
they are affiliated. This explicitly con- 
nects the authoritative rules with the 
context in which they are found, and 
furnishes a procedure for the statement 
of the conditions under which laws will 
“work”; that is, when events will conform 
to the express requirements of the law.® 

The study of the context is capable of 
very much more detailed analysis than is 
suggested by the foregoing example. We 
may examine affiliations according to skill, 
class, attitude or personality form; and it 
is evident that the study of attitude and 
personality form brings us close to data 
of the sort collected by psychiatrists. 

In recent times there has been rapidly 
increasing emphasis among political scien- 


?Charles A Beard made use of data of the kind 
referred to here in his classic treatment of The 
Supreme Court and the Constitution, 1912. Arthur 
N. Holcombe examined the regional affiliations of 
Congressmen in The Political Parties of Today, 1924. 


tists upon the symbolic and personality 
aspects of the context in which rules oper- 
ate. The actual sequence has been some- 
thing like this: students of comparative 
government (of legislatures, executives, 
courts, administrative agencies) sought to 
connect these institutions with the politi- 
cal parties which so often influenced the 
acts of the official agency.* The discovery 
of the party led to the discovery of whole 
galaxies of “pressure” or “promotional” 
groups which deliberately sought to con- 
trol the acts of officials and citizens.’ The 
study of the operations performed by these 
groups led to a fresh awakening of in- 
terest in the deliberate use of symbols to 
influence collective attitudes.* At first, the 
students of the informal groups which 
sought to control the wielders of public 
authority were impressed by their direct 
personal contacts with officials. But the 
study of “lobbying” gave way to the study 
of “propaganda” when it was discovered 
that the professional manipulators of Con- 
gress and the administration sought to 
get results by concentrating upon the 
“folks at home.” 

The discovery of the significance of 
propaganda was thus part of the expan- 
sion of the intellectual tasks which were 
implicit in the investigation of political 
phenomena. The process was enormously 
facilitated by the prominence of propa- 
ganda during the World War and in the 
revolutionary movements in Russia, Italy 
and Germany. The term “propaganda” 
became invested with special significance 
as a result of these events, and there was 
an immediate quickening of scientific 
curiosity. 

The moment any serious attempt is 
made to understand the conditions which 
determine the successful manipulation of 
symbols, the aid of the psychiatrist is 

‘Charles E. Merriam’s lectures on political parties 
were among the first courses on the subject in the 
United States. His American Party System, however, 
was not published until 1922. 

5 Representative of the work in this field is E. 
Pendleton Herring’s presentation of efforts to influ- 
ence the national administration: Public Adminis- 
tration and the Public Interest, 1936. 

®An exhaustive guide to the literature is H. D. 
Lasswell, R. D. Casey, B. L. Smith, Propaganda and 


Promotional Activities; an Annotated Bibliography, 
1935. 
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bound to be enlisted. After all, it is the 
clinical psychologist who has invented a 
terminology for talking about symbols and 
who has originated an intensive observa- 
tional procedure for their investigations. 
He is particularly competent to say rele- 
vant things about the relations of symbols 
to stress, and the propagandist is deeply 
concerned with the control of collective 
attitudes in times of crisis." 

It must not be supposed that the im- 
portance of symbols was an intellectual 
novelty to all students of human society. 
The place of the myth (“the noble lie’) 
in the exercise of political control was de- 
picted with sufficient clarity by Plato. In 
recent times the study of widely dispersed 
systems of social symbolism has gained 
numerous adherents. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century categories for 
the analysis of symbolic patterns were 
rapidly developed by scholars who treated 
the dogmas of Christian orthodoxy as ex- 
amples of collective myth. Feuerbach was 
a significant name in this drastic devia- 
tion from the accepted outlook, and what 
Feuerbach had undertaken to do for ortho- 
dox religious tradition, Marx did for the 
whole body of symbols in the name of 
which control is exercised in society. 
Much later Sorel turned the spotlight 
upon the nature of the myths which were 
being circulated by opponents of estab- 
lished symbols.® 

Qualified political scientists are well 
acquainted with the facts about the dis- 
tribution of many symbols in definite 
historical situations, and they are accus- 
tomed to consider these symbols as as- 
pects of the context in which they occur, 
and as interacting upon other aspects of 
this context. But, the political scientist 
has developed no strict procedure for the 
investigation of the finer texture of this 
context. 

The contribution of the psychiatrist is 
chiefly his standpoint of observation: he 


™Charles E. Merriam was the venturesome spirit 
in his generation of political scientists who sensed 
the possible importance of the deeper psychologies 
for the study of symbols. See his New Aspects of 
Politics, 1925, Chapter III; new edition, with new 
preface, 1931. 

®See Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Christenthums, 
1841; Marx, Das Kapital, 3 vols., 1867, 1885, 1894; 
Sorel, Réflexions sur la violence, 1908. 


focuses attention upon the individual 
career line for protracted periods of time, 
and he utilizes special ways of exposing 
the structure of the personality. Hence 
he can examine in great detail the degree 
to which a given set of political symbols 
is integrated with the other features of 
the total personality. To what degree, 
for example, do the following symbols 
emerge, and in what interrelationships: 
“American,” “nation,” “Constitution,” 
“right,” “justice,” “law,” “liberty,” 
“duty,” “obligation,” individualism,” “‘de- 
mocracy,” “national honor,” “peace,” 
“preparedness,” “class,” “proletariat,” 
“bourgeoisie,” “capitalist,” “radical,” 
“communism,” socialism,” ‘ liberalism,” 
“equality,” “fraternity” ? 

Each symbol which is widely dis- 
tributed in the vocabularies of political 
affirmation and negation are symbols 
which carry multitudes of connotations 
to the persons exposed to them. The 
psychiatrist is enabled to explore the 
unacknowledged and unrecognized asso- 
ciations which are interwoven with these 
collective symbols in the lives of repre- 
sentative persons. 

What is meant by representativeness 
should perhaps be clarified. Students of 
interpersonal configurations find it con- 
venient to rank the members of given 
communities according to such charac- 
teristics as sex, age, marital status, occu- 
pation, income, nationality and status of 
ancestors, and the like. Political scientists 
are acutely interested in the distribution 
of symbols among persons who fall into 
these several categories. Great technical 
ingenuity has been expended upon the 
analysis of these aspects of the community 
context.® 

The political scientist has neither the 
equipment nor the opportunity to utilize 


the most elaborate observational pro- © 


cedures which have been invented by 


psychiatrists. He is restricted to less in-’ 


tensive standpoints for the observation of 
the world of interpersonal events. But 
he can make effective use of the data 
which are obtainable by the intensive 


®See, for illustration, the applications which are 
made by Harold F. Gosnell of correlational methods 
in Machine Politics: Chicago Model, Chicago, 1937. 
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methods of the psychiatrist. For example, 
one of the most important questions in 
examining the strength of an established 
ideology is the extent to which the ide- 
ology is perpetuated in the offspring of 
the influential families. The psychiatrist 
has excellent opportunities to examine the 
incidence of personality conflict among 
the children of influential persons, and to 
discover the extent of tendencies to re- 
solve these conflicts by deviating from the 
political symbols of the dominant genera- 
tion. It is highly relevant to notice, in 
this connection whether alternative sym- 
bols (of world revolutionary radicalism or 
of national revolutionary radicalism) are 
coming to be deeply, rather than super- 
ficially, related to the personalities in 
question. 

Psychiatrists do not, as a rule, record 
the réle of secondary symbols in relation 
to the personality structure which they 
observe. Once they understand the nature 
of the problem to which these data are 
precious, they may take care to preserve, 
rather than to ignore or to discard, ma- 
terial which is so fully exposed by their 
special procedure. It is important to re- 
cord the basic data about the position of 
the person in the social stratification of 
the community, as well as to report the 
symbol connections themselves.?° 

Another aspect of the expansion of 
modern political science has led the politi- 
cal scientist to the door of the psychia- 
trist. This path has been by way of the 
direct study of forms of personal partici- 
pation in politics. The study of “political 
parties” and of “promotion groups” drew 
emphatic attention to the importance of 
“leadership.” Under the general rubric 
of “leadership,” inquiries were made into 
the forms of political activity and the 
fundamental forms of personality.1 The 


For very mature discussions of problems con- 
nected with social stratification, attention may be 
directed to the articles of Hans Speier appearing 
from time to time in Social Research. A vivid picture 
of community relationships is given in Robert S. 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown, 1929; also 
Middletown in Transition, 1937. Note also the forth- 
coming publications of W. Lloyd Warner_on Ameri- 
can communities. John Dollard, a sociologist with 
psychoanalytical training, has published a study of 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 1937. 

1JIt is relevant in this connection to point out the 
stimulating part which was played by Charles E. 


political scientist is equipped to charac- 
terize different réles which the person may 
perform in political life. He may distin- 
guish the agitational réle, the administra- 
tive réle, the theoretician’s réle, and so 
on through a long list of possibilities. 
Where the political scientist needs help is 
when he comes to deepen his understand- 
ing of fundamental relationships by con- 
necting réles with fundamental forms of 
personality. Here he is peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the psychiatrist, since the psy- 
chiatrist is compelled by the nature of his 
special methods and his special purposes 
to consider basic features of personality. 
It is obvious that there is no one-to-one 
correspondence between political réle and 
basic personality form, since the form of 
political participation is often but super- 
ficially connected -with the dominant 
trends of the total structure. Indeed, one 
of the most tantalizing questions to be 
explored is the degree of this connection. 
There is already much evidence to con- 
firm the proposition that some funda- 
mental personality forms are prevented 
by reason of their form from the success- 
ful assumption of certain réles in politics. 
But we are only in the very threshold of 
adequate investigations.1 

So far as the practitioners of psychiatry 
are concerned, the same comment applies 
to the data which they have, or could 
have, about personality in politics, and 
the data about symbols. Psychiatrists 
have not adopted the habit of stating the 
position of their subjects in the social 
structure; and psychiatrists have devoted 
comparatively little attention to the care- 
ful description of the political réles which 
have been played by their subjects. It is 
to be hoped that as psychiatrists become 
aware of the significance of their data for 
these problems that they will voluntarily 
modify their procedures accordingly. 

One of the most recent and most 
rapidly growing fields of political science 


Merriam in this development as in the one previ- 
ously described. His discussion of “leadership” in 
relation to political parties, and his comments in 
the New Aspects of Politics may be cited in this 
connection. 

122— set up some provisional patterns of réle- 
personality relationship in my Psychopathology and 
Politics, 1930. See also World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity, 1935. 
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has re-enforced the current interest in 
personality in politics. I refer to the 
study of public administration. Attention 
is focused upon the institutions (the 
agencies) which lie between the agencies 
which state policy and the persons who 
are the objects of governmental action. 
The significance of this field for the study 
of fundamental political relationships is 
evident. There is no doubt in the mind 
of any observer of politics that the prac- 
tices of administrative recruitment and of 
administrative activity are profoundly im- 
portant for public order-disorder. The 
officers of administration of every large 
modern government are in daily contact 
with millions of individuals. The condi- 
tions of harmonious and inharmonious 
contact in different contexts are legitimate 
and important topics of disciplined in- 
vestigation. The possibile significance of 
public administration for fundamental 
political relationships was envisaged by 
Brooks Adams in The Theory of Social 
Revolutions (1913) when he wrote that 
consolidation implies equivalent capacity 
for administration, but that adaptation to 
changing environmental demands is be- 
yond an established type of mind; hence 
new governing classes keep rising until 
the administrative capacity of the com- 
munity is reached, and disintegration be- 
gins. Such formulations are far from strict 
in their definition of terms; but they 
convey some sense of the momentous 
importance of administrative operations 
for the continuity of public life. 

Administrators are constantly con- 
fronted by the task of recruitment, and 
thus far they have been influenced rather 
indirectly by psychiatry. This influence 
has infiltrated by way of the test pro- 
cedures invented by modern psycholo- 
gists; tests which relate to “character,” 
“personality,” “neurotic temperament,” 
and the like, and which are profoundly 
affected by the current contributions of 
mental medicine to the general study of 
personality. 

Because of the far-flung nature of ad- 
ministrative contacts, rules may be ob- 
served in action in a great number of 
inter-personal contexts which are capable 


of being investigated by more and more 
intensive methods. The most elaborate 
observational procedures of the psychia- 
trist are not invariably available to the 
psychiatrist himself, and he is always 
seeking for short ways of finding out what 
has usually taken a protracted and tedi- 
ous line of investigation to discover in the 
first place. It is also true that the psy- 
chiatrist can move from the consideration 
of the sick to the suggestion of ways of 
studying the sick or well. Dr. J. L. 
Moreno, for example, has aroused favor- 
able criticism among social scientists for 
the procedure which he invented and di- 
rected, and which was described in his 
book, Who Shall Survive? (1934). Non- 
psychiatrists in many fields of investiga- 
tion have modified their own procedures 
as a result of the insights which they 
have obtained from first or second hand 
contact with the formulations and the 
operational standpoints of psychiatry. It 
is to be predicted that this form of adap- 
tation to the study of administrative situ- 
ations will soon occur more abundantly." 

Just what psychiatry can learn from 
students of politics is less clear, perhaps, 
than what students of politics can hope to 
glean from psychiatrists. It has already 
been said that political science is equipped 
with a vocabulary for the characteriza- 
tion of certain aspects of the context in 
which the psychiatrist makes his observa- 
tions. One effect of this, no doubt, is to 
give to many psychiatrists a sharper sense 
of the position of his own subjects in 
relation to the stratification of the com- 
munity as a whole, and with reference to 
the most important symbols and practices 
of the community. 

This sharpened sense of. context may 
enable many psychiatrists to conceive of 


143A standard treatise on public administration is - 


W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1927. Current efforts at self-orientation are 
found in The Frontiers of Public Administration by 
John M. Gaus, Leonard D. White, and Marshall E. 
Dimock, 1936. Many administrative situations are 
well adapted to promising methods of research: See 
my “Method of Interlapping Observation in the 
Study of Personality in Culture,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 32 (1937): 240-243. 
Among psychiatrists devoted to administrative prob- 
lems, Elton Mayo has been particularly influential. 
Consult his Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, 1933. 
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the phenomena of mental disease in clear 
relationship to this setting, and the result 
may be to cast some doubt upon the ade- 
quacy of many psychiatric methods of 
studying and treating mental disorder. It 
is evident that the volume of mental dis- 
ease is a function of the insecurity crises 
of the community as a whole. We are ac- 
customed to breakdowns in the economic 
routines of modern civilization; we know 
that they condemn millions of human be- 
ings to loss of job, loss of income, loss of 
deference. We know, too, that our society 
uses many devices to indoctrinate the ris- 
ing generation with the ethical symbols 
favorable to “unselfishness”; yet adult 
conditions of survival require firm and 
incessant chastening of generous im- 
pulses. Such conflicts often result in per- 
sonality deformation and in acute mental 
disorder. The frequency of such conflicts 
in society would be reduced by changing 
the nature of the early ideals or the later 
conditions of survival. In either case, 
the reduction of mental disorder depends 
upon extensive modification of important 
features of the general context of com- 
munity interrelations. 

Such reflections may induce more toler- 
ance for the view that the disease rate in 
society may be more profoundly affected 
by other ways of action than by the usual 
one-to-one treatment by the psychiatrist. 
One of the most common and effective 
means of changing collective patterns is 
by the skillful choice of symbols and chan- 
nels to mobilize the persons necessary for 
successful political action. 

Does this mean that the psychiatrist 
who is seriously interested in reducing the 
rate of mental disease should desert the 
clinic and hire a propagandist? Or does 
it mean that the psychiatrist needs to in- 


vent new ways of dealing with his social 
environment, originating new modes of 
action with which to supplement his 
physician-to-patient relationship? 

One answer may be that the most far- 
reaching way to reduce disease is for the 
psychiatrist to cultivate closer contact 
with the rulers of society, in the hope of 
finding the means of inducing them to 
overcome the symbolic limitations which 
prevent them from utilizing their influ- 
ence for the prompt re-arrangement of 
insecurity producing routines. 

So the psychiatrist may decide to be- 
come the advisor of the “king.” Now the 
history of the “king” and his philosophers 
shows that the king is prone to stray from 
the path of wisdom as wisdom is under- 
stood by the king’s philosophers. Must 
the psychiatrist, then, unseat the king 
and actualize in the realm of fact the 
“philosopher-king” of Plato’s imagination? 

By grace of his psychiatry, of course, 
the modern philosopher who would be 
king knows that he may lose his phi- 
losophy on the path to the throne, and 
arrive there empty of all that would dis- 
tinguish him from the king whom he has 
overthrown. But, if sufficiently secure in 
his knowledge of himself and his field, he 
may dare where others have dared and 
lost before. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


144For general statements of the nature of politics, 
attention may be paid to such varied volumes as 
C. E. Merriam, Political Power, 1934; H. D. Lasswell, 
Politics: Who Gets What, When, How, 1936; T. V. 
Smith, The Promise of American Politics, 1936; 
G. E. G. Catlin, The Science and Method of Politics, 
1927; C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and 
Politics, 1937; M. E. Dimock, Modern Politics and 
Administration; Thurman Arnold, The Symbols of 
Government, 1935, and Folklore of Capitalism, 1937; 
R. M. MaclIver, The Modern State, 1926; H. J. Laski, 
The State in Theory and Practice, 1935; and the 
relevant articles in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. 
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The Personal Basis and Social Significance of 
Passive Male Homosexuality 


William V. Silverberg* 


WISH in a brief paragraph to define the scope of this paper.t I am not dealing 
with the whole subject of homosexuality, but only with one phase of it. While 
I have some clinical material which suggests that there is a parallel in certain types 
of female homosexuality, this is as yet insufficient to convince me. Active homo- 
sexuality in the male, bisexual phenomena and all aspects of female homosexuality 
are outside the scope of this paper. As will be seen, the nuclear motivation involved 
in the phase of homosexuality I am writing about is far from passive, but I use the 
term because it has attained considerable currency among those working with these 
problems as referring to that individual in a male homosexual act who is the recipient 
of the penis. To an observer of such an act, it would appear that the recipient was 
behaving passively, and this is the point of view from which the term is in current 
use. I hope to make it clear, however, that this passivity is quite superficial. This 
paper, then, deals with the male individual who, in an overt homosexual act, is or 
would have the tendency to be the recipient of the penis of the sexual partner, and 
whose own penis is not necessarily a participating factor in the situation, from his 
own point of view. 
between the boy and his father which 
I comes into existence because the boy de- 
sires something or other with reference 
to the mother, which he feels the father 
possesses to a greater extent than he him- 
self does. This may be well defined in 
the child’s mind and may be genital in 
nature, or it may be rather vague and 
may have reference to an exclusive kind 
of relationship with the mother, which 


For a variety of reasons, which I shall 
not here enumerate, it seems fair to as- 
sume that in our type of culture the years 
of early male childhood pass in the deep- 
ening shadow of a situation which is elu- 
cidated in almost pure form in Sophocles’ 
tragedy of Gidipus the King. This situ- 
ation, taking its name from this drama, 


is most simply expressed as the child’s 
wish to kill the father and to possess the 
mother. Such a statement is, however, at 


might involve, for instance, sharing a 
room or a bed with her, without there 
being necessarily any clearly genital drive 





contained in these desires. It will be 
noted that I use the word “genital” rather 
than “sexual.” The distinction here is 
that sexuality is used to refer to a whole 
process of development of which geni- 
tality is a stage. It is a development from 
a rather polymorphous seeking for sen- 
sual pleasure, in which the mouth, the 


once too simple and too sensational. It 
implies something which is not always 
true; namely, that the boy’s desire to 
possess the mother genital in nature. 
The particular cont . t of these desires is 
varied from case case, and the least 
common denomir or that we can find in 
all such cases is that there is a rivalry 





*B.S., Columbia, 19; M.D., 21. Clin. asst. o.p.d. Mt. Sinai Hosp., 23-28; asso. psychiat., Jewish Bd. 
Guardians, N. Y., 24-27; chief, 27-28; student Berlin Psychoanal. Inst., Germany, 28-30; dir. clin. research, 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hosp., 30-31; M.~-Lraining Comm., Wash.-Balt. Psychoanal. Soc., 1933-; M. Council 
Profes. Training, Am. Psychoanal. Asso., 36-; D. Washington School of Psychiatry, 37-. For bibliography, 
see Reference List section of this issue. 

t To psychiatrists it will be obvious that this paper could not have been written were it not for the 
work of Freud, Ferenczi, Abraham, Sullivan, Alexander and others. Though I make no specific reference 
in this paper to the work of any one of them, I wish here to affirm that this paper is distinctly in the 
psychoanalytic tradition. 
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anus, the genitalia, the skin in general, 
and so on, are sources of sensual pleasure, 
through a variety of stages in which one 
or the other of them may assume a tem- 
porary preponderance, until finally a stage 
is reached in which the genitalia are more 
or less permanently preponderant as the 
source of sensual pleasure. The mother 
is apt to be valued by the child as an in- 
strument for the attaining of pleasure in 
connection with any or all of these zone- 
sources, and there is no doubt that he has 
this in view in his desire for an exclusive 
relationship with the mother. So we may 
say that the boy has a sexual drive to- 
wards his mother, but this is not neces- 
sarily genital in nature. 

In certain cases, however, the genital 
preponderance appears rather early in 
this development, around the age of three 
or four. This possibility depends upon 
constitutional differences or upon experi- 
ences which are of a type to emphasize 
to the child at this early age the possi- 
bilities of genital pleasure. The use made 
by certain nursemaids and even by 
mothers of manual or oral stimulation of 
the penis for purposes of quieting the 
child might be mentioned as one type 
of experience which, particularly if fre- 
quently repeated, could have this early 
genital primacy as its sequel. 

Without such experiences and without 
some constitutional determinant it would 
seem that genital primacy does not ap- 
pear until much later. In these cases of 
later genital primacy, which I believe to 
be greatly in the majority, there is a 
great wealth of possibilities as to what is 
desired of the mother at the earlier stages, 
any one of which may thus serve as the 
pivotal point around which the rivalry 
situation revolves. 

It is my belief, for which I shall later 
offer one piece of clinical material as 
supporting evidence, that those who later 
become passive homosexuals are recruited 
from among those in whom genital pri- 
macy appears prematurely, as it were. I 
shall deal, then, in this paper, with those 
in whom the rivalry with the father, uni- 
versal to our culture, takes a distinctly 
genital form; in whom the rivalry situa- 
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tion takes the precise form, at an early 
age, laid down by Sophocles in his great 
tragedy. 


II 


It has been my good forture to work 
with a number of patients showing a well- 
marked and overt passive homosexuality. 
In this section I wish to present some of 
the material from some of these patients. 
All of this material is relevant to a single 
and very persistent pattern, which I shall 
call, borrowing a term from the technical 
language of music, the leit-motif of passive 
male homosexuality. Other mechanisms 
of homosexuality have been defined and 
documented in the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture of the subject, and some of my ma- 
terial would also support these theories. 
I do not wish here to enter upon a critique 
of the work of my colleagues and fore- 
runners in this field, but it appears to me 
that these other dynamisms (where they 
can be supported by clinical evidence) 
are either ramifications or secondary by- 
products of a constant deeper motivation, 
to which a proper significance has not 
yet been given. This mechanism I have 
found present in all cases I have dealt 
with, whereas the other mechanisms are 
quite variable, and any one of them may 
or may not be present in a given case. 

A young male schizophrenic, aware 
from a very early age of passive homo- 
sexual cravings, expressed over a long 
period and in a variety of forms the desire 
to separate his parents. He wished to 
help his mother divorce his father and 
desired me, as a psychiatrist, to advise his 
parents to have a divorce. This was the 
most extreme form of the desire. Another 
way in which he expressed this was a 
desire to rearrange the household so that 
the parents would have separate bed- 


rooms and bathrooms; at one time, the. 


mother was to retain the parents’ bed- 
room, which was located at one end of 
the apartment, while a small living-room 
at the other end of the apartment was to 
be refurnished for the father’s bedroom. 
In delusional states, his mother was fre- 
quently transformed into Queen Marie of 
Roumania, a widow, or, following the 
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death of George V., into Queen Mary of 
England. In dreams he was alone with 
his mother, usually in a bedroom or a 
bathroom, his father being away on a trip, 
very ill or dead. Indicating the genital 
trend of his desire, on one occasion he 
exhibited his penis to his mother and 
asked her to take off her wedding-ring 
and place it on his penis. During periods 
of greater lucidity he told me that the 
thought of his parents having sexual in- 
tercourse was quite intolerable to him, 
the most painful thought he could have. 
It was impossible for him to imagine that 
the mother could enjoy sexual relations 
with the father, and the only way in 
which he could admit the idea of parental 
intercourse into consciousness at all was 
by supposing that it was extremely dis- 
tasteful to the mother. 

This patient had frequent promiscuous 
homosexual experiences. His sexual ob- 
ject was always a strongly masculine 
type whom he supposed to be sexually 
“normal.” In fantasy and in actuality 
he always assumed the female role. He 
preferred interfemoral intercourse. Some- 
times he was willing to perform fellatio 
and on rare occasions would permit anal 
penetration. 

On one occasion he met a young man 
whom he had known years before, with- 
out having had any conscious sexual 
drive towards him. Upon learning that 
his friend had married in the interval, he 
found himself for the first time sexually 
attracted. The friend was apparently de- 
sirous of having sexual relations with the 
patient, but the patient demurred, as he 
was in considerable moral conflict over 
the question of his duty towards his 
friend’s marital relations. He accepted an 
invitation to the friend’s house to dinner, 
but when the wife left to attend a meet- 
ing shortly after dinner (apparently the 
friend had arranged the invitation to fall 
upon this particular evening), the patient 
became agitated and anxious and went 
home within fifteen minutes of the wife’s 
departure. jai 

He had several experiences of being 
picked up by men desiring to have him 
perform fellatio on them or to have him 


permit pedication. Often, at the begin- 
ning of such encounters, he would have 
no particular drive towards the man. 
However, if the subject of the man’s rela- 
tionships with women arose—introduced 
sometimes by the patient, sometimes by 
the man—the patient’s sexual interest was 
invariably aroused if it appeared to him 
that the man led an active heterosexual 
life and appeared, from his own account, 
to be desirable to women. 

Another male patient in his late twen- 
ties had this history. When he was six 
years old, his mother had been divorced 
by the father for infidelity. The court, de- 
spite an intense struggle on the mother’s 
part, had awarded custody of the child to 
the father. From then on the patient saw 
his mother very infrequently and lived 
with the father, the paternal grandmother 
and their relatives. At the time of psy- 
choanalysis the patient’s attitude towards 
his mother was one of considerable con- 
tempt for what he considered her “arty- 
ness” and sentimentality, and one of great 
resentment because of her behavior, which 
had resulted in his having to grow up 
“without a mother.” She would occasion- 
ally write him for financial aid, which 
he sometimes gave grudgingly, and some- 
times refused to give. During analysis 
he was able to recall the very great love 
he had had towards her prior to the di- 
vorce and remembered the intense hatred 
he had felt towards his father between 
the ages of four and six and for a time 
after the divorce when he felt that his 
father had taken him away from his 
mother. His attitude towards the father 
at the time of the analysis was an ambi- 
valent one. He was not living with the 
father and felt sorry for him because he 
(the father) was lonely. On the other 
hand, when he was with the father, he 
felt tense and embarrassed, especially if 
the father made any affectionate gestures 
towards him, such as putting an arm 
around his shoulders. He resented his 
father’s financial position. The father 
had sufficient private income to support 
himself comfortably, but not enough to 
support him and the patient, so that 
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the patient was forced to work for a 
livelihood. 

On an occasion when he felt that I 
knew all about the causes of his trouble 
but was withholding from him this very 
important knowledge, he remarked that 
this was just the feeling he had about his 
father’s withholding money from him. 
He then reported the following fantasy, 
which he had had that morning on his 
way to the hour: In adjoining rooms, 
the door between them shut, were a man 
and a woman. The woman was tied and 
gagged. The man was lying naked on a 
bed and had an erection. The patient 
was performing fellatio on him. As the 
man had a very large penis, the woman 
in the next room was very desirous of 
having intercourse with him, and if the 
man had known that there was a woman 
so near at hand, he would have preferred 
intercourse with her to the fellatio being 
performed by the patient. The woman, 
being bound and gagged, could not make 
her presence known to the man. When 
the man had had an orgasm, his erection 
disappeared, and the patient went into 
the adjoining room and had intercourse 
with the woman. 

The patient recounted this fantasy with 
no marked emotion, but said that as the 
fantasy developed in his mind on the way 
to the hour, he had felt an intense desire 
for sexual intercourse with a woman. As 
the patient’s sole expressed interest up 
to that time had been of a passive homo- 
sexual nature, this strong heterosexual 
feeling seemed new and surprising to 
him, and he was at first delighted, but 
then reflected that this was merely a feel- 
ing and that he had no idea of how to 
go about satisfying the desire in reality. 
Likewise he felt sure it would not last. 
For both of these difficulties he blamed 
me. After he had told the above fantasy, 
I asked about the identity of the man and 
the woman. He felt sure they must be 
his parents. I asked about the adjoining 
rooms. He remembered that at one time 
his parents had had adjoining rooms, but 
that this had not always been so. Asked 
what he meant by this, he started to 
explain, then suddenly broke off and, with 


ee 


great emotion, told of an incident which 
must have taken place in the year preced- 
ing the divorce of his parents. The father 
Was away, and a man, a friend of the 
mother, was in the house as a guest. The 
friend was given the father’s room which 
adjoined the mother’s. The patient’s bed- 
room was across a wide hall and the door 
of his room was just opposite that of the 
father’s room. When he awoke in the 
morning, he had the idea that he wanted 
to see the guest in bed and thought (as 
he recollected the incident) that he had 
some idea of getting into bed with him to 
play. He stole across the hall and very 
carefully opened the door, only to find the 
room empty, the bed not slept in. He be- 
came frightened and ran to his mother’s 
room, tried the door, found it locked and 
pounded on the door until she answered 
him. His memory did not carry him 
beyond this point. 

It requires no great imagination to know 
what the boy surmised as to the where- 
abouts of the guest; it is quite probable 
that the fantasy which led to the memory 
of this incident was the same fantasy as 


that with which the boy attempted to con-. 


sole himself in this painful experience. 

Some months later this same patient 
had developed to the point where he 
was occasionally having heterosexual ex- 
periences. There was one woman in a 
rather high-class house of prostitution 
who seemed to understand some of his 
difficulties, to whom he had returned four 
or five times. One day the friend, a busi- 
ness associate, who had given him the 
address of this house, remarked on having 
had intercourse on the previous night 
with this woman. The patient felt some- 
what uneasy and vaguely resentful to- 
wards the friend, though he understood 
the realities of the situation thoroughly, 


that she was a prostitute, that she earned . 


her living in this manner, that she would 


have intercourse with any man who could. 


pay her price, etc., etc. Later that day 
he found himself thinking of his friend 
with sexual desire, a feeling he had not 
previously had towards this particular 
man; wondering about the size of his 
penis, fantasying how he might create a 
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situation in which he could have sexual 
relations with him, etc. In the following 
hour he expressed his disturbance over 
this obsessing desire, felt that the man 
himself meant nothing to him, and was 
discouraged by this intense return of his 
homosexuality. In response to my ques- 
tions he described the situation outlined 
above. When I suggested that in such a 
situation there was no real reason why 
they could not both have intercourse with 
the same woman, since he was well aware 
that she had relations with many men 
anyway, he said, “I think that’s it. It’s 
just because I know him that it makes 
all the difference.” It became clear to him 
that he had been reading the parental 
rivalry situation into the present circum- 
stances. That night he had intercourse 
with this woman again—just to convince 
himself, he said—and the sexual obsession 
about his friend disappeared. 

Another patient, coming into analysis 
because of conflict over passive homo- 
sexuality, recollected as something very 
pleasant a series of childhood illnesses 
during which he was allowed to occupy 
his parents’ bed. At such times his mother 
slept with him at night, his father being 
relegated to the small cot in the child’s 
bedroom. The patient likewise recalled 
several instances of waking up during the 
night and going to the parents’ room on 
one pretext or another which required 
his being admitted and taken into bed 
with them. On such occasions he always 
insisted on sleeping between them. He 
also recalled, what had previously been 
unconscious, that a good deal of vitupera- 
tive quarreling had gone on between the 
parents in his early years, and, while he 
had sometimes been frightened by the 
violence of this, he would often make 
remarks to himself to the effect of egging 
them on, very much like a silent but 
enthusiastic cheering section at a sporting 
event. When the patient was eight or 
nine years old, the improved economic 
status of the family brought an end to 
most of this quarreling, and the_patient 
developed a fear of thunderstorms, about 
which he had never exhibited the slight- 
est concern before, despite one or two 


experiences during storms which might 
have been regarded as conditioning for 
such a fear. If the thunderstorm occurred 
at night, he would invariably go to the 
parents’ room and get into bed between 
them. This behavior continued until the 
age of fifteen, after which he was ashamed 
of acting in this way and remained in 
bed during storms, in spite of his anxiety. 
Two years later he learned that <n older 
brother had a similar fear and frcm then 
on he would go to this brother’s room 
during a thunderstorm at night and get 
into bed with him. Sexual relations never 
occurred between them, but did occur 
around this period between the patient 
and this brother’s most intimate friend, 
who appeared frequently in the patient’s 
dreams as a surrogate for the brother or 
the father. 

At the age of four this patient had the fol- 
lowing experience. The family had moved 
to the country for the summer, where 
the patient had as an almost constant 
companion another boy of the same age, 
the son of a neighboring farmer. Playing 
in the cellar one day, the two boys stopped 
to urinate and each, upon sight of the 
other’s penis, made the immediate and 
almost reflex attempt to take the other’s 
penis in his mouth. The patient was 
quicker than his playmate and spoke with 
vivid recoliection of the pleasure of his 
oral sensations. The playmate then de- 
manded to do the same thing to the 
patient, which the patient permitted. The 
patient recalled, though not so vividly, 
pleasant genital sensations. This proce- 
dure was repeated by the two boys fre- 
quently during the summer. 

This patient very early understood 
something of heterosexual intercourse 
and tried in many ways, always unsuc- 

1This is the piece of evidence of which I spoke in 
the final paragraph of the first section of this paper 
as giving support to my contention that a premature 
genital primacy is a sine qua non for the later 
development of passive homosexuality. I may say 
parenthetically that this does not mean that every 
individual in whom genital primacy appears pre- 
maturely is bound to become a passive homosexual. 
There is plenty of clinical evidence to the contrary, 
and I would merely contend that passive homo- 
sexuality is one outcome of such a condition, but 
that without this condition passive homosexuality, 


as a drive conditioning personality-formation and 
behavior, does not appear. 
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cessfully, to observe it, particularly be- 
tween his parents. He said that he was 
always regarded by the family as his 
father’s favorite, though he himself was 
not so sure of this. He remembered at 
the age of eleven waiting on his father 
during an illness and thinking, as he 
caught a glimpse of himself in a mirror, 
how fortunate his father was and how 
pleased the father must be to have so 
attractive a boy to wait on him. 

He began very early in adolescence to 
be attracted to older boys and men, al- 
ways of what he regarded as a strongly 
masculine type, and related during analy- 
sis the following incident, which occurred 
at the age of thirteen. He took part in a 
costume play in which all the male char- 
acters were dressed in tights. One of the 
other participants was a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen who was tall and strong and 
made very free use of obscene language. 
During rehearsals the patient was much 
fascinated by the older boy and had 
many masturbation-fantasies about him 
in which he (the patient) always played 
a feminine role. At the dress rehearsal 
the cast was in costume for the first time, 
and the patient observed that the older 
boy’s genitalia were large and very con- 
spicuous in this sort of costume. On the 
evening of the first performance the cast 
had assembled early and was in costume 
awaiting curtain-time. The patient was 
one of a group who were standing around 
the older boy, listening to him recount, in 
very obscene language, a recent sexual 
experience with a girl. As he uttered one 
of the obscene words for sexual inter- 
course, the patient was astounded to find 
that he had involuntarily and, to his con- 
sciousness, quite automatically struck the 
older boy’s genitalia with his hand. The 
patient was embarrassed, blushed and 
apologized profusely, saying he had not 
meant to strike him, that he had had no 
control over his hand, etc. The older boy 
took it in good part and later, apparently 
having an intuitive understanding of the 
patient’s behavior, solicited the patient 
to perform fellatio upon him, which the 
patient did. 


When this patient was seventeen and 
was at boarding school, he found himself 
very jealous of his room-mate because of 
the room-mate’s obvious interest in girls. 
The room-mate thought himself in love 
with a certain girl and exchanged fre- 
quent letters with her. On one occasion 
on receiving a letter from her, the room- 
mate became particularly rhapsodical 
about her and on that night, on the pre- 
text of being cold, the patient got into bed 
with his room-mate and attempted to per- 
form fellatio upon him, but was rejected. 

It would be an easy matter to multiply 
data of this type. Those of my readers 
who are psychoanalytic colleagues will 
have much material of a similar nature 
in their own case records. The data as 
such is far from new, far from unique 
and in no way remarkable. My point in 
adducing it is to indicate certain sig- 
nificances of such data which have not 
before been sufficiently appreciated, and 
it is with these that I shall deal in the 
remainder of this paper. 


III 


The pattern—or leit-motif, as I have 
called it—which seems to emerge from 
all material of this type is one in which 
the individual concerned strives to break 
up an existing or potential (imagined) 
heterosexual pair and offers himself to 
the male member of this pair as a sexual 
partner in place of the woman. The driv- 
ing motive of this curious behavior seems 
to be a desire to have the woman for 
himself, but this is almost always uncon- 
scious and practically never carried out. 
It is as if the passive homosexual had 
despaired of attaining his original aim, had 
repressed it and is now content if he is 
able merely to keep the male of the hetero- 
sexual pair away from the woman. 

The motivation of keeping man and 


woman apart would seem to be directly. 


derived from the rivalry situation outlined 
in the first section of this paper, and the 
clinical material of the first and last cases 
mentioned above shows clearly the desire 
on the part of these patients to separate 
the parents. This motivation is a direct 
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expression of what is implied in the Cidi- 
pus strivings (to kill the father and possess 
the mother) and as such cannot be spe- 
cific to the later development of passive 
homosexuality. In fact, I have already 
said that this rivalry situation, though 
not necessarily in its genital form, is uni- 
versal to childhood under our culture. 
This in itself is sufficient to demonstrate 
the non-specificity of Cdipus strivings 
for a later passive homosexuality. Even 
a premature genital primacy is not, as has 
already been said, specific for this type 
of development. Passive homosexuality 
emerges as merely one way of attempting 
to carry out the purpose of separating the 
parents, and an enormously effective way, 
if it should prove successful. The attempt 
may be simply stated thus: the child 
offers himself as a sexual object to the 
father, so that the father will have no 
sexual need for the mother, thus leaving 
the mother free to be the exclusive sexual 
property of the child. 

This implies several things. It implies 
that the child is aware of the essential 
factors involved in sexual intercourse; it 
implies that the child himself has a 
genital drive (a drive to obtain a sensory 
pleasure by means of his penis); it implies 
that the child is aware that his father 
likewise has such a genital drive, a knowl- 
edge which may have come to him through 
actual observation or at which he may 
readily arrive by a process of intuitive 
analogy (since he has the drive, his father 
must have it, too); it implies that the 
child recognizes his father’s genital drive 
as a force militating against the desired 
separation of the parents—in other words, 
a force tending to keep the parents to- 
gether; it implies that the child perceives 
in his own body a potential means of satis- 
fying the father’s genital drive. The child 
recognizes the mother as the truly desir- 
able object, but sets out to divert the 
father from her by means of offering his 
own body and inducing the father to ac- 
cept this as a substitute. It is somewhat 
the same strategy, in essence, as that said 
to have been utilized in some of Father 
Divine’s “heavens,” in which the “angels,” 
seated for a fabulous meal to be furnished 


4 


by God, were given coffee and bread until 
filled to repletion, whereupon they could 
not eat much of the hams and chickens 
later placed on the table. One is perhaps 
permitted to suspect that Father Divine 
and his more personal circle did not fill 
up on bread and coffee. Just as the lesser 
“angels” were placed hors du combat by 
bread and coffee, so the father, in this 
strategy, is to be placed hors du combat 
by having him spend the sexual desire, 
energy and substance implied by his erect 
penis, upon a “cheap substitute,” thus 
leaving the really desirable sexual object 
for the child. 

I need hardly say that I do not suppose 
that this actually happens. I regard this 
as existing merely as a fantasy in the 
child’s mind, as indicated in the material 
of the second case in the clinical section. 

I have said above that it is implicit in 
this strategy that the child perceives its 
own body as a means of satisfying the 
father’s erect penis, which the child 
recognizes as a force binding the parents 
together. Knowing the essential nature 
of sexual intercourse, the child is aware 
that the penis achieves satisfaction by 
being inserted through an opening into 
the body. He has two such openings, the 
mouth and the anus, and his duping of 
the father envisages the insertion of the 
father’s penis into one or the other of 
these two openings.? But the child has 
already experienced sensory pleasure in 
connection with both these openings: 
they are erotogenic zones. He has had 
pleasant sensations in the mouth in suck- 
ing at the nipple, the bottle, his own 
thumb, his clothing or the bed clothing 
and still has oral pleasure in connection 
with eating and sucking. He has had 
pleasant sensations and still does, as the 
stool stimulates the anal mucous mem- 
brane in the process of defecation. Con- 
stitutional factors and specific experiences 
are apt to have emphasized one or the 
other of these zones as sources of pleasure, 
and the zone envisaged by the child as 


2Interfemoral intercourse is to be regarded as a 
substitute for anal intercourse, where the recipient 
fears the pain involved in anal penetration and thus 
induces his partner to accept a substitute for a 
substitute. 
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being offered to the father for the satis- 
faction of his penis will depend in large 
degree upon these factors. 

It must be added that the striving for 
oral or anal pleasure, where these drives 
are unusually intense, is to be regarded 
as a propelling motive in the direction 
of passive homosexuality. It is without 
doubt a powerful auxiliary to the strategy 
undertaken in the attempt to solve the 
rivalry situation. Without it, the strategy 
would be without substance; but with- 
out the strategy, this striving would lack 
specific direction. 

So it would seem that the disposition 
towards passive homosexuality in males 
is the resultant of three factors: a con- 
stant and two variables. The constant is 
the rivalry situation of early childhood, 
universal to our culture. The two vari- 
ables are premature genital primacy and 
unusually intense oral or/and anal striv- 
ings. For those who like to cling to a 
constitutional basis for passive homosexu- 
ality, there is plenty of room in the two 
variables named above for the operation 
of their favorite factor. 

I am well aware that what I have said 
does not exhaust the possibilities of such 
situations. Masochism and sadism as basic 
drives leading towards passive homosexu- 
ality I have purposely omitted from con- 
sideration. They are too little understood 
as yet to add any clarity to the viewpoint 
here presented. Factors of hostility, ag- 
gression and submission, while implicit in 
nearly all I have said, would, if introduced 
in this paper, serve merely to blur out- 
lines which, because the viewpoint is new 
and unfamiliar, I have striven to make 
sharp and clear. It is possible that I shall 
make explicit in a subsequent paper 
some of the things merely implied in the 
present one. 


IV 


It has already been remarked that in 
its original form the underlying pattern 
of passive homosexuality is not (unless 
very rarely) a matter of actual behavior, 
but manifests itself as a fantasy, some- 
thing the child would like to do if he 
dared. There are several factors in the 


original situation which act as deterrents 
to the realization of this fantasy: love of 
the father, incompatible with an act so 
hostile in its implications; fear of the 
father, since the child cannot be certain 
that the father will not see through the 
intended strategy; fear of bodily damage, 
owing to the smallness of the child’s 
mouth and anus in comparison to the size 
of the father’s erect penis; the implica- 
tions of the taboo against incest.® 

There are some cases in which passive 
homosexuality becomes an overt form of 
behavior at an early age (seven to ten), 
the drive being directed towards ado- 
lescent boys or towards men. In some 
instances, the original experience is one 
of seduction; in others, the experience is 
sought by the child. My impression is that 
a seduction will not lead to a repetition 
of the act unless the pattern described in 
the previous section has already been laid 
down. Most passive homosexuals give the 
history of having begun the actual prac- 
tice of their homosexuality during the 
period of adolescence, that is, between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen. 


In all such cases the laying down of. 


the strategic pattern (plus its erotogenic 
zone component) antedates the emergence 
of overt passive homosexuality. The part- 
ners chosen or accepted for the actual 
living through of this pattern are surro- 
gates of the father in the original strategic 
pattern, and the process by which such a 
substitution is made is the familiar one 
of transference. It is well understood that 
the possibility of transference depends 
upon a tertiwm comparationis, a some- 
thing that the two individuals (father and 
chosen sexual partner) have in common. 
This is not necessarily the factor of greater 
age, although the very young passive 
homosexual almost invariably chooses a 


partner older than himself. If greater age . 


were the important factor here, then one 


’ This may be a very minor deterrent, and perhaps 


non-existent as a deterrent in such situations. I 
mention it as a possibility, though with no great 
conviction that it applies to father-son relations. 
Certainly there is no formulated taboo of this kind, 
and if it existed at all, it would be by extension 
from the better defined incest-taboos. As the origin 
and purpose of these is not understood, one is handi- 
capped in the attempt to apply the concept to 
father-son relations. 
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would expect to find the elderly passive 
homosexual seeking still older men as his 
sexual partners. This is hardly ever the 
case. The tertiwm comparationis here is 
that both the father and the sexual part- 
ner possess qualities which, in the mind 
of the passive homosexual, make them 
sexually desirable to a woman: physical 
beauty of face or body (or both), strength 
(as implied by tallness and muscularity), 
personal aggressiveness and even a cer- 
tain sadistic quality (to be valued as tend- 
ing towards pleasure-producing frictional 
activity in intercourse), large genitalia 
and the like. The factor which makes 
possible the transference from the father 
to other men is that of sexual desirability 
to women, the estimate of which the pas- 
sive homosexual bases either upon actual 
observation or upon his intuition (what 
he imputes to the sexual partner). This 
makes the sexual object a potential rival, 
and if a man cannot conceivably be a 
potential rival, the passive homosexual 
has no sexual interest in him. This was 
clearly shown in all three of the cases 
mentioned in section II. In the homo- 
sexual relation there is always a woman 
lurking around somewhere in the mind 
of the passive participant, quite clearly 
or very vaguely, certainly never further 
from consciousness than the region which 
has been called the fore-conscious. The 
passive homosexual’s own sexual drive 
towards the woman may be thoroughly 
repressed and unconscious, but not so the 
idea of his partner’s possible relations 
with a woman. 

The idea of the partner’s sexual desira- 
bility to a woman is not necessarily an 
absolute desirability. It may be and, if 
my impression is correct, usually is, a 
relative desirability: the passive homo- 
sexual regards the partner as more desira- 
ble than himself. 

In this factor of relative sexual desira- 
bility there is room for the great variety 
of types which attract different passive 
homosexuals, since sexual desirability 
means different things to different people: 
some are concerned largely about the size 
of the penis, others will regard facial 
beauty (a highly subjective factor) as a 


sine qua non. To some a hairy body is 
exciting, to others a hairy body is repul- 
sive. The number of factors making for 
what passive homosexuals regard as a 
man’s desirability to a woman is probably 
a matter of infinite possibilities, and the 
attempt to enumerate them does not lie 
within the scope of this paper. 

I have endeavored to make clear that 
in passive homosexuality a transference is 
made from the father to other men, and 
I have defined the basis on which such a 
transference is made. It is interesting to 
note that the subsequent course of the 
passive homosexual’s strategic drive may 
take a variety of forms, out of which two 
broad types may be seen to emerge. He 
either tries to place a great number of 
men hors du combat temporarily, or tries 
to place one man hors du combat per- 
manently. This might be expressed in 
almost mathematical terms, in which two 
variables in inverse quantitative relation- 
ship form a constant: many men tempo- 
rarily blocked heterosexually equals one 
man permanently blocked heterosexually. 
The point is that these two broad passive 
homosexual types try to accomplish ex- 
actly the same thing in different ways, 
just as the manufacturer may try to make 
a profit in one of two ways, either by 
mass-production with a small margin of 
profit on each article produced or by pro- 
duction on a smaller scale with a high 
margin of profit on each article. Both 
ways have the same end in view: for the 
manufacturer, a profit; for the passive 
homosexual, the separation of man and 
woman.‘ It is to be supposed that the 





*The aim of separating man and woman is not 
always clear to the passive homosexual. What is 
clear to the passive homosexual is his desire to ab- 
stract semen from his sexual object; but this means 
the same thing as separating man and woman, as 
the presence of semen, signalized by the erect or 
erectible penis, is what attracts the woman, accord- 
ing to the passive homosexual’s way of thinking. 
If the homosexual has.already captured the semen 
and there can be for a time no hope of another 
erection and more semen, the woman will, for that 
time at least, have no sexual expectations about the 
man and will, therefore, (a: least, so the passive 
homosexual trusts) search elsewhere. Since it is 
the passive homosexual’s purpose to render the man 
temporarily impotent, this might be regarded as a 
manifestation of the phase of the well-known castra- 
tion complex in which the child desires to castrate 
the father. This concept seems to me to add neither 
clarity nor significance to what has been already 
said. In fact, it seems to me that there would be 
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passive homosexual has as his goal the 
permanent separation of all men from all 
women, but reality forces him to compro- 
mise with this ideal. The manufacturer 
might want to take the profit and produce 
nothing at all for it, but he too must 
compromise with reality. Both are infan- 
tile ideals of pleasure, and the putative 
“all men” and “all women” of the passive 
homosexual is certainly an extension of 
the figures of “father” and “mother.” 

I do not mean to imply that passive 
homosexuals fall neatly into the two 
groups implied by my quasi-mathematical 
formula. Such is not the case. There are 
passive homosexuals who make use of 
both methods simultaneously: they have 
a “steady” and also a large or small num- 
ber of transient partners. Others slip 
readily back and forth from one category 
to another: there will be affaires du ceeur 
of longer or shorter duration, during 
which there is no transient activity, but 
there may be a high degree of such 
activity in the intervals between such 
affaires. Still others are apt to practice 
one method in the early years of their 
sexual activity and gradually make the 
transition to the other method, remaining 
faithful to this method indefinitely. The 
usual thing in this latter type is that the 
more promiscuous method characterizes 
the early years, to be followed later on 
by a more or less permanent domestic 
arrangement, a homosexual “marriage.” 
However, the shift from an early do- 
mesticity to a later promiscuity is not 
unknown. 

Many facts concerning passive homo- 
sexuals and their behavior become more 
comprehensible in the light of the present 
formulation. It is well-known that homo- 
sexual relationships are less stable than 
non-sexual friendships between men. It 
would seem as if the damaging nature of 
the passive homosexual’s strategic design 





much simpler ways of accomplishing even symbolic 
castration than by the elaborate strategy described. 
I think that careful observation of these cases will 
indicate to those of my psychoanalytic colleagues 
who are inclined to see the familiar lineaments of 
the castration complex in this separation strategy, 
that it is really not the same thing at all. To note 
merely one point of difference, the drive to castrate 
the father contains no element of submission to the 
father, which the separation strategy certainly does. 


upon his sexual partner and the neces- 
sarily losing game that the passive homo- 
sexual is playing are sufficient to account 
for this. The sexual partner is apt to feel 
vaguely that he is being kept from women 
and to resent this. Interest shown in 
women, sexually or otherwise, on the part 
of the sexual partner is apt to be resented 
by the passive homosexual, and such situ- 
ations end in a deadlock for which there 
can be but one solution: a break, usually 
with violent vituperation on both sides. 
The more satisfactory the relationship, 
from the homosexual’s point of view— 
that is to say, the more desirable the 
sexual partner is to women and the more 
avid his interest in women—the more 
likely it is to reach such a deadlock. 

It frequently happens, in the case of 
the passive homosexual who operates in 
a transient or promiscuous manner, that 
the sexual partner, once the act is consum- 
mated, will develop anger and resentment 
and will beat up the passive homosexual. 
This sometimes happens in an entirely 
unprovoked manner; sometimes because 
the passive homosexual refuses money 
to the sexual partner. In either case it 
would seem as if the sexual partner had 
recognized the damaging purpose of the 
passive homosexual and were demanding 
either indemnity or revenge. Why, under 
such circumstances of recognition, the 
sexual partner consents to the arrange- 
ment is not within the scope of this paper 
and should be dealt with in a study of the 
so-called active homosexual. 

Quite generally, but by no means uni- 
versally, passive “homosexuals are not 
sexually attracted to each other. On the 
basis of the formulation made in this 
paper, the reason for this becomes obvi- 
ous: the other passive homosexual is not, 
or does not consider himself, desirable to 


women; he does not possess the qualities . 


which make possible the transference 


from the father in the original strategic: 


pattern. In those cases where passive 
homosexuals do set up a relationship, it 
will be generally discovered that one of 
them is not of the purely passive type 
and is apt to possess a considerable degree 
of bisexuality. In any case, one of them 
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does, for some reason, regard the other 
as sexually desirable to women. 
Experience in dealing with passive 
homosexuals presents many other facts 
for the explanation of which our basic 
formulation seems adequate. I trust that 
the instances dealt with above suffice to 
demonstrate its really fruitful character. 


Vv 


The personal basis of homosexuality, 
its operation and its aim have important 
bearing on any serious study of group 
life. Though he cannot possibly hope to 
succeed, the passive homosexual does the 
best he can to bring about the state of 
affairs described by Hamlet when he said 
to Ophelia: “I say, we will have no moe 
marriage: those that are married already, 
all but one, shall live; the rest shall keep 
as they are.” 

An argument frequently used in 
supporting intolerance of homosexuality 
characterizes it as anti-social and anti- 
biological in the sense that the homo- 
sexual does not reproduce. While this is 
often the case the argument fails to grasp 
the real nature of the threat offered to 
society. Non-reproduction by passive 
homosexuals does not seriously menace 
the continuance of the race. They are not 
numerous and probably would not have 
offspring even if they did not practice 
their homosexuality. The real menace 
offered to society by these individuals is 
contained in their purpose to prevent 
from reproducing those who might other- 
wise reproduce; namely, just those who 
would be sexually most desirable to 
women. 

It seems to me that it is this aim of the 
passive homosexual which brings down 
upon him the wrath of society, which 
finds itself thus actually menaced. The 
individual members constituting society 
very rarely have understanding of the 
real factors with which they are dealing 
when they express opinions or otherwise 
attempt to cope with this social~problem. 
Society, in reacting with violent aversion 
to the manifestations of homosexuality, is 
reacting in a reflex and automatic manner, 


indicative of no awareness of what is in- 
volved. But if the passive homosexual is 
trying to extinguish the race—and that 
would seem to be the ultimate conse- 
quence of his strategic pattern—then 
society is justified in its violent feeling 
towards him, and it is justified in taking 
steps against him, as it does, in the form 
of a variety of penalties, social and legal. 
Since this social feeling and this social 
behavior is blind, with no accurate notion 
of what is to be remedied, it follows natu- 
rally that it has no clarity as to remedial 
steps. Where we have violent feeling and 
no idea of what it is all about, we can be 
certain that we are dealing with a taboo, 
with something that has been a traditional 
heritage from time immemorial, the ori- 
gins of which are long forgotten (perhaps 
purposely so, at an early period) and the 
rightness of which is a priori in nature. 
It is my idea that restrictions of behavior 
which later become taboos originated in 
relatively small groups, where the be- 
havior of the individual is of enormous 
importance to the welfare of the group. 
It is further my idea that the erection 
of these taboos follows upon a situation 
which was catastrophal or nearly catas- 
trophal in nature, and that the restriction 
is designed to prevent future repetition 
of this situation, which, the next time, 
might result in complete catastrophe. 
“Pitcairn’s Island,” a novel by Charles 
Nordhoff and James N. Hall, based upon 
the documentary history of this curious 
community, contains exactly the kind of 
situation I refer to. Here, in a small social 
group consisting originally of fifteen men 
and twelve women, because of the sexual 
intransigency of one man, plus certain 
other factors, a feud occurred which re- 
sulted in the murder or death of all but 
a small group, of which but two were 
men, one of them sick. This group under- 
took for themselves and their progeny 
certain restrictions designed to prevent a 
recurrence of this. None of the children 
were permitted to know the facts of this 
“time of the murders” and therefore 
carried out restrictions without regard to 
the reasons for them, merely because they 
were told to. They understood, however, 
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that dark consequences might ensue from 
a failure to carry them out and that they 
were to teach the same things to their 
children, when the time came. 

I cite this to indicate how a taboo might 
arise. It is quite possible that our own 
social taboo concerning homosexuality 
originated in various small groups which 
were threatened with extinction because 
in each of these groups, someone had the 
strategic pattern of passive homosexu- 
ality as his aim, and was succeeding in 
diverting all of the men (of the small 
group) from all the women, until some 
one realized what was happening. This, 
too, may have led to a “time of the 
murders.” When the remnants of the 
group began life again, it would naturally 
be with certain restrictions, designed to 
prevent a recurrence, and the children 
would be told nothing of the why of these 
restrictions, lest they “get ideas.” In a 
primitive setting, this would work itself 
out with the accompaniment of magical 
and religious ideology—the gods’ being 
offended, propitiated, etc. 

Operating under the egis of a taboo 
entails the difficulty that one does not 
know exactly what one is trying to pre- 
vent, that one is therefore working in 
the dark and that one is apt to be over- 
cautious. An activity that might have 
proved catastrophal in some small groups 
may be absorbed by large groups with no 
shock whatsoever: I should suspect that 
the effect which the behavior of passive 
homosexuals has had upon the birth-rate 
of the general population is very slight 
indeed. What it would be, however, if 
passive homosexuality were allowed to 
operate free and untrammeled, may be 
another matter. It might be interesting 
to examine vital statistics, if they were 
available, in countries and times where 
homosexuality was not legally restricted, 
such as in Greece of the classic period. 

An adequate statement of the real social 
implication of passive homosexuality is 
necessary if an intelligent policy of social 
control is to be substituted for action 
under an irrational taboo. Such a state- 
ment, however, cannot be derived from 
exclusive preoccupation with the passive 


homosexual. The personal factors, actions 
and aims of the sexual partners are also 
relevant, but beyond the scope of this 
paper. The further development must 
therefore necessarily be inadequate, sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. 

I have indicated that the passive homo- 
sexual manifests a tendency to separate 
men and women. This tendency is seldom 
recognized by him; it is not his conscious 
intention in sexual behavior. It strikes 
me that the tendency to separate men and 
women does not have to be penalized any 
more than we feel it necessary to penalize 
the tendency to murder as exhibited in 
present-day wrestling, pugilism and other 
sports. We do penalize the attempt to 
murder and the act of murder, if we can 
prove that such an attempt or act was 
actually intended by the accused indi- 
vidual. Just so it would seem to me that 
to be justified in penalizing passive homo- 
sexuality, we should be able to prove that 
the act in question was intended to sepa- 
rate, or an actual separation of, a man 
and woman who might otherwise have 
had fruitful sexual intercourse. Since this 
intention is seldom recognized by the pas- 
sive homosexual, his motivation being in 
fact unconscious—when it is brought into 
consciousness in the psychoanalysis, the 
passive homosexuality is “cured” '—there 
is seldom a logical basis for punishment 
for a crime against society. In many cases 
it would not be difficult to prove that no 
actual separation of an actual or poten- 
tial heterosexual pair was intended or 
accomplished by the act. 

A special consideration in all social 
control must apply to the immature and 
incompetent. In the field of heterosexual 
behavior, the age of consent is important 
in defining the presence and degree of 
offense against society. Any genital con- 
nection with a person under a certain 
age may be held to have disastrous social _ 
effects, and thus to be properly proscribed 
by the criminal code. The law in this 
connection must of necessity fail of psy- 
chiatric validity in some cases. Society 

5'The passive homosexuality is “cured” in the 


sense that it beccmes a matter of conscious choice 
whether he will go on being homosexual or not. 
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cannot be expected to make proper de- 
tailed exceptions for individual variation, 
but must strike some average that is not 
too glaringly at variance with common 
sense. It is obviously desirable that 
young men should be protected from in- 
fluences which might warp their natural 
development in the formative stages of 
adolescence. It seems therefore quite as 
logical and exactly as enlightened to 
establish an age of consent in the field of 
homosexual behavior, and to define the 
criminal character of acts involving indi- 
viduals over this age of consent on the 
basis of criminal intention and rational 
public policy. 

It is well to remember, in thinking of 
homosexuality in its social implications, 
that overt behavior is a very small part 
of the problem that is seen by the psy- 
chiatrist. The attitude of society to homo- 
sexual behavior, on the other hand, is a 
very powerful factor in precipitating 
many of the personal problems which the 
psychiatrist attempts to alleviate. These 
personal problems, more or less directly 
related to the reaction of the individual 
to the social taboos, are not related to 
inherent peculiarities of the individual, 
his social or economic status, or his in- 
tellectual or artistic equipment. In other 
words, problems relating to the taboos 
against homosexuality interpenetrate the 
social order and demand rational scientific 


formulation and public enlightenment. In- 
solvency was once a crime; the fear of 
insolvency must then have had great sig- 
nificance in the production of neuroses 
and psychoses. Neuroses and psychoses 
related to one’s economic incompetence 
may still occur; there can be no serious 
question that they are infrequent—and 
this, despite a great augmentation of 
personal knowledge of inequalities in eco- 
nomic opportunity and achievement. The 
more rational attitude of society in regard 
to economic success and failure has re- 
moved the stigma of personal inferiority 
and infamy in this field, and the most 
disastrous of the personal aspects of eco- 
nomic failure have thus been eradicated. 
The same sort of development of social 
rationality in the field of sexual behavior, 
generally—and particularly in the field of 
homosexuality—would reduce the present 
burden of neuroses and psychoses, and 
the wastage of human abilities entailed 
thereby. I have attempted in this paper 
to shed some light on one aspect of the 
problem—the passive male homosexual. 
This is but one aspect of the problem of 
homosexuality, in its turn but one facet 
of the great problem of human sexu- 
ality—towards most aspects of which cur- 
rent society is still far indeed from the 
enlightenment that represents the greater 
good of the greatest number. 


New York CIty. 
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Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure? 
Kingsley Davis* 


ENTAL hygiene constitutes for the sociologist a twofold interest, first as a social 
movement (preparing now to celebrate its twenty-ninth anniversary), and 
second as an applied science (drawing upon several pure sciences of which sociology 
is one). Both sides of this interest fit with our present subject—the relation of mental 
hygiene to the vertical dimension of society—because any phenomenon which is at 
once a social movement and an applied human science cannot escape on two 
counts having some connection, however obscure it may seem, with the invidious, 
discriminatory aspect of social life. 

We should like to define mental hygiene in terms of its chief aim, but the 
general goal as usually stated—improvement of mental health in the community, 
promotion of personal efficiency, or provision for personality expression and happiness 
—is ambiguous. It is difficult to determine whether mental hygiene practises are 
really conducive to such a goal, or whether the practises of any well-intentioned 
movement are not equally conducive to it. Our conception of mental hygiene, then, 
will embrace simply the movement and the point of view called by that name. The 
diffuseness of its main goal and the proliferation of subsidiary ends! will be viewed 
as.symptomatic of its social role and function. 





Now let us turn briefly to the vertical 
dimension in society. Its essence is the 
relative inferiority and superiority of per- 
sons in one another’s eyes. It is manifest 
on the one hand ina crystallized hierarchy 

_of positions (offices and statuses) which 
is supported by a correlative system of 
sentiments and a constraining set of legal 
and moral sanctions; andlon the other 
hand in interpersonal relations where (in 
rough accord with the crystallized atti- 


the person is unremittingly subjected to 
the praising and condemning scrutiny of 
others. The vertical dimension is thus not 
limited to the wider or smaller circles; it 
is coextensive with the social. 

Persons occupying similar positions in 
the hierarchy constitute a social class, in 
most cases a statistical rather than a real 
group. Class implies the division of per- 
sons into broad strata according to their 
final score in the summation of estimable 
tallies—the precipitate of all the countless 








tudes) every act, word and thought of 


* A.B. Univ. of Texas 30; A.M. 31; A.M. Harvard 33; Ph. D. 36; Instr. Smith College 34-36; Asst. Prof. 
Sociology, Clark Univ. 36-37; Assoc. Prof., Penn. State College, 37-. Am. Sociol. Soc.; Pop. Assoc. of Am. For 
bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 

; + This paper was read at the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
Atlantic City, December 29, 1937. 

“The ultimate in mental hygiene means mental poise, calm judgment, and an understanding of 
leadership and fellowship—in other words, cooperation, with an attitude that tempers justice with mercy 
and humility.”—Dr. M. J. Rosenau, “Mental Hygiene and Public Health,” Mental Hygiene, xix (Jan. 1935) :9. 
Bromberg attributes to a prominent spokesman of the movement the following statement: ‘Mental 
hygiene .... presents many wider aspects. Industhial unrest to a large degree means bad mental 
hygiene, and is to be corrected by good mental hygiene. The various antisocial attitudes that lead to 
crime are problems for the mental hygienist. Dependency, insofar as it is social parasitism not due to 
mental or physical defect, belongs to mental hygiene. But mental hygiene has a message also for those 
who consider themselves quite normal, for, by its aims, the man who is fifty per cent efficient can make 
himself seventy per cent efficient. .... ”—-W. Bromberg, The Mind of Man, New York, 1937, p. 217. So 
many similar statements can be found in mental hygiene texts, articles, and credos, that these quotations 
are typical. 

Mental hygiene thus possesses a characteristic that is essential to any social movement—namely, that 
its proponents regard it as a panacea. Since mental health is obviously connected with the social environ- 
ment, to promote such health is to treat_not only particular minds but also the customs and institutions in 


which the minds function. To cure so muth is to cure all. 

A sane way to discuss mental hygiene is to assume that the purpose of mental hygiene is the pre- 
vention of positive mental disorder, and that it is therefore a branch of the public health movement, 
which intends not so much to make everybody bouncingly robust as to prevent the onset and spread of 
definite diseases. But since mental hygienists dub this limited goal as old fashioned, our realistic treatment 
cannot make the assumption,] 
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criteria of invidious distinction. The strata 
may be so organized with reference to 
one another that movement up or down 
the scale is facilitated or blocked. The 
first type we call a system of mobile 
classes, the second a system of immobile 
castes. Each type possesses its appropri- 
ate world philosophy common to its mem- 
bers, absolutistic in expression, and con- 
ceived as an order of justice. Its prin- 
ciples penetrate to every phase and aspect 
of life, taking hold of the person in 
the dynamic maze of communicative, 
especially inter-personal and primary, 
contacts. 


Our interest lies in our own mobile class 
system and its accompanying world phi- 
losophy. The latter, which may conveni- 
ently be called the Protestant ethic, and 
which receives its severest expression in 
Puritanism, is: (1) Democratic in the 
sense of favoring equal opportunity to rise 
socially by merit rather than by birth. (2) 
Worldly in emphasizing earthly values 
such as the pursuit of a calling, accumula- 
tion of wealth, and achievement of status. 
(3) But at the same time ascetic in stress- 
ing physical abstinence and stern sobriety, 
thrift, industry, and prudence. (4) Jn- 
dividualistic in- placing responsibility 
upon the individual himself for his eco- 
nomic, political, and religious destiny, and 
in stressing personal ambition, self-re- 
liance, private enterprise, and entrepre- 
neurial ability.2 (5) Rationalistic and 
empirical in assuming a world order dis- 
coverable through sensory observation of 
nature.’ (6) Utilitarian in pursuing prac- 
tical ends with the best available means, 
and conceiving human welfare in secular- 


2The individualistic and worldly-ascetic qualities 
were delineated by Max Weber. See his General 
Economic History, trans. by F. H. Knight, Part IV; 
and The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism, trans. by Talcott Parsons, London, 1930. 

*R. K. Merton, “Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” 
Sociological Review, xxviii (Jan. 1936): 1-30. Max 
Weber, op. cit., also points out the rationalistic char- 
acter of Protestantism, as does W. Sombart in his 
Quintessence of Capitalism, trans. by M. Epstein, 
London, 1915, in his article on “Capitalism” in 
Ency. Soc. Sciences, 1930, and in his Jews and 
Modern Capitalism, London, 1913. Sombart, in the 
article cited, sums up the capitalist spirit in the 
concepts: acquisition, competition, and rationality. 
Following this lead we could regard capitalism as 
the competition for social status in terms of the 
acquisition of goods by rational manipulative 
processes. 


ized terms as attainable by human knowl- 
edge and action. 

It can be demonstrated, we think, that 
this ethic is functionally related to an 
open-class society. Not only are the two 
historically connected, but it seems that» 


an open-class society could scarcely work “ 


without such a philosophy.‘ 


But what has this Protestant ethic, plug . 


the underlying system of mobile classes, 
to do with mental hygiene? Our discus- 
sion of this point, suggestive rather than 
conclusive, will embrace the following 
propositions: first, that mental hygiene, 
being a social movement and a source of 
advice concerning personal conduct, has 
inevitably taken over the Protestant ethic 
inherent in our society, not simply as the 
basis for conscious preachment but also 


as the unconscious system of premises . 


upon which its “scientific” analysis and its 
conception of mental health itself are 
based. Second, that this unconscious in- 
corporation of the open-class ethic has 
made mental hygiene doubly susceptible 
to the psychologistic approach to human 
conduct, though the latter has _ repre- 
sented, in part, a contradictory feature... 
Third, that the unconscious assumption of 
the dominant ethic, together with the 
psychologistic interpretation, has served 
to obscure the social determinants of 
mental disease, and especially the effects 
of invidious or emulative relationships. 
And finally, that mental hygiene will 
probably fail as a preventive movement 
because it cannot overcome its defects, 
the free analysis and manipulation of 
invidious social elements never being per- 
mitted in an integrated society. 


The relation between mental hygiene 
and the open-class ethic is an unconscious 
one. Tacitly the textbooks for teachers 


and practitioners of the subject assume 


*The Protestant ethic was perhaps most char- 
acteristic of early capitalism, and it has doubtless 
fallen into some dissuetude with subsequent social 
changes, but it still tends to form the unconscious 
premises of our thinking about conduct, even when 
in practice we do not follow its precepts. Veblen 
was particularly impressed with the archaic char- 
acter of our present 18th century moral philosophy. 
(See his Vested Interests and the Common Man, 
N. Y., 1920). The Protestant ethic is still the living 
message of our departed moral authorities—Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Lincoln, and Emerson—and is woven 
into poetry, song, and precept. 
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the existence of a mobile class structure 
and teach by implication the congruent 
moral norms. Frequently they interpret 
these norms as somehow given in the in- 
dividual, and in the last analysis always 


define mental health itself in terms of 


them.® 
- Vertical mobility, for example, is taken 
for granted, and social advancement ac- 
cepted as a natural goal. Democracy, in 
the form of equal opportunity to advance, 
is regarded as desirable. Lack of ambition 
is felt to represent a definite symptom of 
maladjustment,| to be eliminated if pos- 
sible. The normal person is considered to 
be one who chooses a calling and tries to 
distinguish himself in it, while the men- 
tally sick person is one who needs occu- 
pational therapy.® 


’Our generalizations are based upon a systematic 
study of selected literature in the field, chosen from 
a list sent out by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc. In addition, a few other standard 
works were read with a view to sampling. All told, 
thirteen volumes were gone through, with the aid 
of a fixed questionnaire designed to discover certain 
things about each book. The books systematically 
perused are as follows: V. V. Anderson, Psychiatry 
in Education, N. Y., 1932; W. J. Burnham, The 
Wholesome Personality, N. Y., 1932: E. R. Groves 
and P. Blanchard, Introduction to Mental Hygiene, 
N. Y., 1930; Howard and Patry, Mental Health, N. Y., 
1935; D. W. La Rue, Mental Hygiene, N. Y., 1927; 
J. J. B. Morgan, Keeping a Sound Mind, N. Y., 1934; 
W. V. Richmond, Personality: Its Study and 
Hygiene, N. Y., 1937; L. F. Shaffer, The Psychology 
of Adjustment, Boston, 1936; G. S. Stevenson and 
G. Smith, Child Guidance Clinics, N. Y., 1934; D. A. 
Thom, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, 
N. Y., 1928; J. E. W. Wallin, Personality Maladjust- 
ments and Mental Hygiene, N. Y., 1935; F. L. Wells, 
Mental Adjustments, N. Y., 1917; C. B. Zachry, Per- 
sonality Adjustments of School Children, N. Y., 1929. 
Other literature, especially recent contributions in 
psychiatry dealing with the relation of mental dis- 
order to social phenomena, was of course read. 

*Burnham, p. 522: “The democratic ideal in its 
higher form is based, not on an abstract myth of 
human equality, made concrete in an equal share 
of human necessities and social privileges, but 
based rather on the psychological fact of profound 
individual differences.” ‘The ideal democratic group 
today is one where each member of the group has 
the opportunity to become superior in something 
according to his special ability.” 

Howard and Patry consider mobility on the whole 
a desirable condition, since it offers a goal for effort. 
But they criticize the mad scramble for money and 
“material” things. In other words, they condemn 
some of the particular goals of vertical movement, 
but they do not condemn (or indeed consciously 
treat) mobility itself. 

La Rue says that we must learn to adapt our- 
selves to any surroundings. “But that is no reason 
why we should rest satisfied with all these things, 
or make no effort to improve our condition.”—p. 
280. Ambition is assumed all through the book. 
Self-confidence, a necessary entrepreneurial virtue, 
is extolled and Emerson is quoted as saying that 
“Self-trust is the secret of success.” 

Wells assumes that the aim of life is to get ahead, 
and that ambition is a prerequisite to a well- 
functioning mind. P. 11: “The free imagination of 
wished-for things results well for the mind through 


Likewise competition is assumed, life 
being regarded as a battle or a game in 
which victory goes to him who uses wit 
and strength to best advantage.*? Since 
the morality of the competitive system re- 
quires that we not violate the rules of the 
game, and that we not envy the other fel- 
low his accomplishments or gloat over his 
failures, this morality is incorporated into 
the mental hygiene teaching—the pre- 
vention of mental illness becoming at the 
same time the prevention of delinquency 
and the encouragement of good sports- 
manship.* The healthy person is re- 
garded as achieving victory against others 
only within the rules, by empirico-rational 
ingenuity and ascetic self-discipline. The 
maladjusted person must learn to face 
reality, ie., the competitive facts. He 
must not achieve victories in fancy only, 
or flee the memory of his failures. Parents 
must not coddle their child and thus make 
him unfit for the competition of adult life. 
Yet since to face reality means not only 
to grasp the fact of competition, but also 
to estimate correctly one’s chances, and 
since one’s chances depend upon capacity 
and circumstance as well as effort, a safety 
valve for the competitive drive is pro- 
vided by the advice that one should not 
aspire beyond one’s ability.% 

Because competition has for its goal a 
worldly prize, but a prize not to be won by 
self-indulgence, the implied existence of 





pointing in more glowing colors the excellence of 
what is wished for, and firing the ambition to strive 
for it the more intensely.” The success vs. failure 
motif is apparent. 

™ Morgan, p. 166: “Your birth means that you have 
been selected as a player in the greatest game ever 
devised. .... ‘eg 

Wells, p. 7: “Yet the worth of existence depends 
on success in a game infinitely more complicated 
than that of chess, in which no mistake is ever 
overlooked and no move ever taken back, and where 
knowledge from one’s own experience often comes 
too late for use.” 

8 Morgan, p. 38: “The fight of the mature adult 
is thus transformed from the childish attempt to 
resist all conditions which produce physical dis- 
comfort to the battle against any infraction against 
his self-imposed standards of behavior.” 

-* Shaffer states, p. 152, that one symptom of bad 
adjustment found in the inferiority complex is “a 
poor reaction to competition.”’} 

A literal translation of the phrase “personal effi- 
ciency,” found so frequently in the literature, would 
be “competitive ability.” 

2 One of the five goals of “progressive” education, 
as listed by Zachry, p. 271, is: “ The cultivation of 
ambitions which can be attained.” 

Morgan, p. 151: “Ambition must not be ex- 
cessive.” P. 22: “Facing life squarely is the first 
principle of mental health.” 
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competition as a sane way of life is but- 
tressed by the tacit preachment of worldly 
asceticism. Mental hygiene does not 
frown upon enjoyment for itself, but it 
does insist that recreation shall be “whole- 
some.” In other words, one should not 
choose a type of recreation that makes one 
unfit for the serious business of life,’! or 
which violates the canons of Protestant 
morality. One’s behavior should manifest 
prudence, rationality, and foresight, and 
material possessions should not be dis- 
sipated by whimsical extravagance.'? 
Individualism is tacitly assumed in 
three. ways. (1) The person is held re- 
sponsible for his own destiny. In case of 
neurosis his will is the object of treat- 
ment.\In short he is the entrepreneur.* 
(2) Individual happiness is the ultimate 
good. Mental health is interpreted as the 
satisfaction of individual neéds.* (3) 
Human behavior is assumed to be under- 
standable in terms of individuals ab- 
stracted from their society.) Needs, de- 
sires, and mental processes are frequently 
discussed as if inherent in the organism.*® 
Specialization isJimplicitly \taken for 
granted in the emphasis upon the value 
of a particular kind of work adapted to 


Groves and Blanchard, p. 302: “The devotion 
of some leisure time to recreational pursuits is of 
positive value outside of the enjoyment which it 
affords, for it enables the individual to return re- 
invigorated to the more serious routine of study 
or work.” 

Another of the five goals of “progressive” educa- 
tion which Zachry lists is “ healthful recreation.” 

22 Wells, p. 276: “In life, the lubricating function 
of money to the social machinery is well known. 
It plays an equally essential part in the smooth 
operation of one’s mental trends.” 

Shaffer, p. 539: The individual should “employ 
the scientific method for the solution of his per- 
sonal problems.” P. 382: It is assumed that ration- 
ality and insight are possible and desirable. 

% Shaffer, p. 539: “The chief requirements for 
hygienic work are freedom and success. Each per- 
son must be free to select the kind of task that is 
most suitable and most satisfying to him. He must 
have freedom to plan it-and to carry it to com- 
pletion in his own way.” 

Another of Zachry’s five goals of “progressive” 
education is “personal independence— intellectual 
and emotional.” 

%La Rue, pp. 11-12: “Happiness is, in general, 
the sign of mental health.” 

Stevenson and Smith, p. 1: “The child guidance 
clinic is an attempt to marshal the resources of 
the community in behalf of children who are in 
distress because of unsatisfied inner needs. ... . - 

1%*Shaffer assumes that individuals possess four 
types of motives which then come into conflict 
with the environment.—p. 86. 

Zachry says that the child’s “ instinctive tenden- 
cies often conflict with one another. .... "—p. 45. 


one’s talents and identified with one’s own 
personality. | 

Utilitarianism) is obviously /assumed in 
the action philosophy of mental hygiene, 
To function, to grow, to do is regarded as 


the purpose of life. Tangible ends and, 


Progress are regarded as the goals. Hu- 


man welfare is seen as attainable by the 


application of rational science} 


If the thesis is true that mental hygiene 
unconsciously incorporates the open-class 
ethic, it should be further indicated by a 
study of the movement’s personnel. Such 
a study, constituting a type of circum- 
stantial evidence,17 was made, and it 


shows that the persons prominently con- , 


nected with the movement are of the type 
one would expect to uphold the Protestant 
principles! They are mostly upper middle 
class professionals, predominantly of Brit- 
ish ancestry, identified with a Protestant 
church, and frequently reared and edu- 
cated in New England. Many of them 
apparently had well-to-do parents who 
themselves had risen in life through effort 
and initiative. Some of them are self- 
made men of undistinguished parentage 
in our own or in the old country. [In gen- 
eral they seem to have taken to heart the 
necessity of a calling and have worked, 
abstained, and striven sufficiently to suc- 
ceed. It follows from their background 
and is exemplified in their writings, that 
they believe in empirical science and have 


taken the American humanitarian re- . 


ligion seriously enough to apply scientific 
results zealously to the mental welfare of 
society. They are (without cavil) idealis- 
tic, respectable, and capable, and their 
sentiments lean on the side of humani- 
tarian individualism. 

4 Shaffer, p. 539: The individual should “employ 
the scientific method for the solution of his per- 


sonal problems.” P. 382: Assumes that rationality 
and insight are possible and desirable. 


Another of Zachry’s five goals is “purposeful and 


rational activity.” 

Morgan, p. 1: Life is ever-changing and demands 
continuous readjustment. It is “a game with a 
continual challenge which you must meet if you 
are to keep alive. Stagnation and death come when 
you cease to rise to the challenge.” 

17The survey includes data on the lives of 51 
persons, leaders of the mental hygiene movement. 
With no funds for detailed historical or question- 
naire research, we could not secure as many facts as 
we wished. Our conclusions are therefore tentative, 
but on the information we do ‘have, taken from 
available bibliographical sources in obituaries, 


Who’s Who, etc., they seem quite justified. 
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Aside from the personnel of the move- 
ment, there exists for our main thesis still 
another (and more direct) evidence,—de- 
rived from examining a central and re- 
current concept in the mental hygiene 
literature, namely, “mental health.” This 
concept is usually defined as the “integra- 
tion,” the “balance,” the “successful” or 
“happy functioning” of the personality; ** 
but these words are as vague as the initial 
phrase. Furthermore, no adequate cri- 
teria for establishing the presence of this 
“integration” or “balance” are provided. 
The only consistent criterion, and in the 
last analysis the substance of every defi- 
nition, is normal behavior. Consequently 
we shall examine what the mental hygiene 
literature means by “the normal.” 

Does “normal” refer to the statistical 
average of actual behavior, or to ideal be- 
havior? It seems that mental hygienists 
have not seen the issue. In practice they 
employ the concept in both senses, though 
ultimately the normative sense prevails. 
‘There is'in the literature much criticism 
of selected moral rules and attitudes. 
Sometimes the apparent basis of criticism 
is that the rules are unrealistic—i.e., that 
they are too far removed from the average 
actual behavior. Generally, however, the 
criticism springs (as it inevitably must) 
from value-judgments of the author. On 
the basis of his own conscious or un- 
conscious values, the selected norm may 
be judged to be “irrational,” “unenlight- 

4% Howard and Pagry, p. 24: “We have seen that 
the prime condition of mental health is the in- 
tegration of the psychophysical and psychosocial 
organism through the development of stable major 
circuits of energy or good patterns of behavior.” 
La Rue, p. 13: “Happiness is, in general, the sign 
of mental health. But it should be lasting happi- 
ness; for of course one can be happy for the 
moment, like the maniac or the drunkard, without 
having a mind that is really healthy.” Richmond: 
The healthy personality is one which “functions 
more or less perfectly in its cultural milieu.’’—p. 
248. Shaffer, p. 138: “For a person to satisfy all 
his motives with regard for their functioning as an 
interrelated system, is good adjustment. To achieve 
this requires unified and integrated behavior.” 
Thom, p. 135: “The well-adjusted personality, which 
characterizes a happy and efficient man or woman, 
is a harmonious blending of these varied emotions 
and character traits, resulting in self-control and 
habits of conformity.” Wallin, p. 32: ; ‘That in- 
dividual may be considered to be mentally sound 
and efficient who is able to react to his physical 
and sociai environment in an effective, consistent, 
and integrated manner. That is, an individual’s 
mental soundness can be judged by the appropri- 
ateness and rationality of his behavior patterns on 


the psychological and social levels.” Zachry, p. 263: 
“The integration of the self so that it acts in unity.” 


ened,” and detrimental to mental health. 
But whence come the author’s values? 
Due to his position in society, and the 
nature of his work, they must come from 
the central valuational system of his cul- 
ture.1® He can and he will criticize par- 
ticular norms, but he cannot impugn the 
basic institutions of his society, because 
it is in terms of these that conduct is 
ultimately judged to be satisfactory (i.e., 
adjusted) or unsatisfactory.”° 

The ethical meaning of “normal” is 
further borne out by the fact that when 
specific advice is given concerning life 
problems, the conduct prescribed is or- 
dinarily such as would conform to our 
ideals, not to the statistical average. The 
mental hygienist tends to justify such ad- 
vice, however, not on moral but on ra- 
tional or “scientific” grounds. One can 
best secure mental health, best satisfy 
one’s needs, by conforming. But since for 
certain selected norms he does not advise 
conformity, the hygienist violates his own 


#In the following passage quoted from Howard 
and Patry, pp. 146-148, we find an illustration of 
typical reasoning along this line: 

“The moralists and theologians who were not able 
to give sex a rational explanation sought to stamp 
sex interest out of life. This only tended to dam 
up its force. [Condemnation of an old moral atti- 
tude on ground of its effects.] When psychoanalysis 
began to disclose it as a factor in mental conflicts, 
the so-called realists .... began to play fast and 
loose with sex themes, with the result .... a flood 
of sex liberalism. [Condemnation of current atti- 
tude.] .... There is at present the need of.a 
middle ground between the old attitude of avoid- 
ance and the present indiscriminate flaunting of 
sex themes. [Advocacy of a particular attitude.] 
Wholesome-minded people are not averse to frank 
consideration of sex under proper conditions and 
right motives, but they do not enjoy having it 
dragged into prominence on every possible pretext 
and occasion. Dignity and decency are the marks 
of successful sex adjustment. [Bolstering the pro- 
posed attitude with words and phrases of praise 
and redundant identification of it with health and 
the right people.] In our approach to the problems 
and in procedures for the enlightenment of the 
young these qualities should be our guide and goal.” 
[Assertion that everybody should accept the author’s 
goal.] “In our attempts at sex education we have 
not yet learned to appeal to the highest motive— 
family formation. .... Morality for its own sake 
no longer makes an appeal to young people. All 
moral codes should b= tested by the degree to which 
they contribute vita: values and call out deeper 
potentialities.” [Justifying the proposed attitude on 
the basis of its connection with a fundamental in- 
stitution and hence the central system of values in 
the culture.] 

2% Here we see an illustration of the conflict be- 
tween the humanitarian mores (by which certain 
established practices are criticized) and the organ- 
izational mores (the more basic and unconsciously 
accepted standards). See W. Waller, “Social Prob- 
lems and the Mores,” Amer. Soc. Rev., i (Dec. 1936): 
922-933. : 
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contention. Furthermore, he never brings 
the question of conformity or non-con- 
formity to a clear issue, because he does 
not defire “individual needs” or ‘“adjust- 
ment” apart from moral norms, and be- 
cause he does not admit that the de- 
linquent may escape detection and hence 
punishment.?! 


If we are to understand the| logic by 
which mental hygiene identifies mental 
health with normality, and normality with 
an unconsciously assumed open-class 
ethics; we must turn our attention to a 
[central factorjin this logic, to what may be 
called‘the psychologistic conception of hu- 
man nature,’ By the psychologistic ap- 
proach is meant/the explanation of human 
conduct in terms of traits originating 
within the individual, as over against 
traits originating within society.| Any ex- 
planation is psychologistic, for example, 
which| builds its analysis upon motives, 
drives, instincts, urges, prepotent reflexes, 
or what not, ignoring the social genesislof 
what is called by these names. In mental 
hygiene| these elements are taken as given 
in the individual, existing prior to social 


forces and determining concrete actions. 


Since they are prior to the social, the only 
other alternative in accounting for them 
is that they are biologically given. The 
psychologistic interpretation is individu- 
alistic, then, in the sense that it bases its 
explanation upon that which is purely 
individual, i.e., the biologically inherited 
constitution (the purely non-social part) 
of the person. 

It is natural that mental hygienists 
have adopted this conception of human 
nature. / Protestant individualism finds 
here a scientific rationalization. The phi- 
losophy of private initiative, personal re- 
sponsibility, and individual achievement 
falls easily into an interpretation of hu- 


man nature in individualistic terms, | 


Furthermore, for those who are naive in 
the analysis of social relations and gen- 
erally unaware of the sociological prem- 
ises of their own thinking, it is extremely 
easy to read into the individual, as given 

2 It is often difficult to get behind the emotionality 
and loquacity of mental hygiene literature to see 
the essential logic. This paragraph is meant to 


describe the general features of its main position 
after all the verbiage has been laboriously sifted. 


in his nature, the characteristics that are 
really given in his society. By thus read- 
ing social traits into original nature a 
degree of permanence and certainty is 
given them which would disappear if they 
were realized to be merely socially ac- 
quired. In other words, psychologism is 
a means whereby an unconsciously held 
ethic may be advantageously propagated 
under the guise of “science.” It protects” 
the hygienist from a disconcerting fact— 
the relativity of moral judgments. 

Yet, if applied with logical rigor to 
matters of conduct, the psychologistic ap- 
proach would become an incompatible ele- 
ment in mental hygiene doctrine. Since. 
mental hygiene constantly judges life- 
situations to be wholesome or hygienic 
according to whether or not they satisfy 
individual needs, the concept of “indi- 
vidual needs” calls for strict definition. 
If defined according to a logical applica-— 
tion of the psychologistic approach, indi- 
vidual needs would reduce to those that 
are biologically inherited—namely, the 
organic. Applying this point of view to 
conduct, mental hygiene would urge us 
to satisfy our physiological needs inde- 
pendently of social standards and ideals, 
and to observe such standards and ideals 
only in so far as they can be proven to 
satisfy our needs. Of course, the hy-. 


gienists do not do this. Instead they in- . 


culcate the dominant morality of a mobile 
society. [They do not,’ then, apply the 
psychologistic approach with logical rigor, 


but misinterpret it by including as given JA 


in the individual many things which are 
in reality not genetically but socially de-_ 
termined, such as desires and standards._ 
These social -desires and standards con- 


|strued as inherent in the individual are 
|precisely the Protestant standards that 


the mental hygienist implicitly follows. It 
is no wonder, then, that the “scientific” 
hygiene yields results in striking con-. 
formity to the ethical configuration, see- 
ing that the ethical configuration is in- 
trinsically contained in the very definition 
of the goal to be achieved—namely, satis- 
faction of individual needs.?? 


22 Mental hygiene turns out to be not so much a 
science for the prevention of mental disorder, as 
a science for the prevention of moral delinquency. + 
Thus an author may state that every individual 
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We have shown thus far, by its preach- 
ments, its personnel, and its conception of 
mental health and normality, that mental 
hygiene tacitly assumes the Protestant 
open-class ethic. Let us now turn to the 
results, rather than the evidences, of the 
implicit assumptions. We shall argue that 
the ethical presuppositions, plus the psy- 
chologistic approach, necessarily vitiate 


_the scientific validity of much mental 


hygiene work by limiting and biasing the 
study of mental disorder and conse- 
quently the working conceptions behind 
mental hygiene practice. Specifically, [the 
presuppositions lead to neglect of the in- 
vidious element, and in fact social ele- 
ments generally, as a determining factor 
in mental disorder 

[ An aspect of social relations possess- 
ing strong presumptive evidence of 
responsibility in mental disorders is pre-, 
cisely that which embraces invidious,” 
discriminatory differences. | If we suspect 
already that social forces are implicated, 
our suspicion becomes doubly certain for 
this particular branch of social phe- 
nomena. | Sociological analysis of person- 
ality has long stressed the individual’s 
conception of his role in the eyes of 
others. 
develops through the acquisition and_in- 
ternalization of the attitudes of others.) It 
has shown that these attitudes, laden 
with approval or disapproval, not only 
become in time the foundation of the self 
but also assume tremendous emotional 
importance for the individual.** Since the 
attitudes of others are acquired only by 
symbolic communication, which is social 





has a need for some kind of useful work, then 
draw the conclusion that every individual must have 
useful work to be mentally adjusted, and finally 
declare that any social customs which do not permit 
this are irrational and unworthy. The conscious 
premise, that every individual has the alleged need, 
is a psychologistic fallacy. The other propositions, 
avowedly based on the initial premise, are in fact 
the product of countless unverbalized values which 
together represent an accepted ethical system. 

We are thus able to account for the extraordinary 
diffuseness of mental hygiene goals. Mental health 
being defined in terms of conformity to a basic ethic, 
the pursuit of mental hygiene must be carried on 
along many fronts. Also, since the fiction of science 
is maintained, the ethical character of the move- 
ment can never be consciously and deliberately 
Stated—-hence the goals must be nebulous and 
obscurantist in character. 

*The works of Cooley, Mead, Faris, and Dewey 
are here referred to. 


It has maintained that the self / 


in the strictest sense and necessarily con- 
nected with the cultural heritage, it can 
be seen that/the key to the relation be- 
tween organism and culture lies precisely 
in the dynamics of the social role. And 
since the social role is largely a matter 
of the communicated approval or disap- 
proval of others, involving a constant 
comparison of one’s own position with 
that of others, the invidious, emulative 
element is inevitably present. In so far 
as personality and mentality are socially 
determined, they are also emulatively 
determined. 

As a slight test of this theory, an analy- 
sis of 70 hospitalized cases, reported in 
the psychiatric literature and mostly with 
functional disorders, was made.** All but 
four instances showed clear evidence of 
status involvements.__Furthermore, the 
evidence would seem to bear out Camp- 
bell’s contention that in the functional 
disorders the emotional problems are of 
sufficient intensity and consistency as to 
indicate a causal relationship.” 

It follows that in the study of mental 
disorder, some attention should be de- 
voted to the invidious elements in the 
social past of the patients. This holds 


_true especiallv for the functional derange- 


ments—those, presumably, with which 
mental hygiene is most concerned.”* But 
in mental hygiene at least, this phase of 
the subject has been neglected.?7, Much 


* This study, though merely a straw in the wind, 
satisfied us that significant research could be carried 
on in this direction. 

23C, M. Campbell, Destiny and Disease in Mental 
Disorders, N. Y., 1935 

2 In so far as mental disorder results from defi- 
nite disease processes, its prevention lies within the 
province of the ordinary public health program, the 
field of physical hygiene. Only when it is seen as 
somehow resulting from non-physical forces (Camp- 
bell’s “personal” as opposed to impersonal factors) 
dges it fall within the province of mental hygiene. 

% Mental hygiene literature sadly neglects to ana- 
lyze social processes, whether invidious or other- 
wise. Much is of course written about the importance 
of “environmental factors,” but these so important 
“factors” are scarcely ever treated so as to discover 
their specific mode and intensity of operation, 

The same criticism applies, though in lesser de- 
gree, to psychiatry and abnormal psychology. In 
them too, even when a school is dealing avowedly 
with superiority and inferiority, there is a tendency 
to regard these as individual traits and not explore 
their social origins. This is true, for example, of 
Adler’s so-called individual school of psychology. 
The limitation of his point of view has caused him 
to miss essential features of the very phenomenon 
he insists is important. Again we may mention the 
works of Dr. Macfie Campbell, who very skilfully 
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attention has/ perforce ‘been devoted to 


guilt feelings, inferiority complexes, anx-, 
iety states, and emotional conflicts. Yet 


though these clearly reflect the power 
of invidious comparison, they are hardly 
seen to be social at all. The vertical ele- 
ment is merely assumed; it remains un- 
analyzed | while attention is turned to 
“instincts,” “reflexes,” “habits,” or other 
bio-individual determinants. 

Now if we ask why this neglect, the 
answer seems obvious. It is a product of 
the implicit assumption of an open-class 
philosophy of life.{ Little attention is paid 
to the emulative, discriminatory social 





points out the causal importance of what he calls 
personal factors, but disclaims any attempt to ana- 
lyze these factors systematically. What he calls 
“personal” could equally well be called socio-genic, 
and studied sociologically. 

“Mental hygiene’s neglect of social process springs 
partly from the fact that mental hygienists are for 
the most part trained psychologically to look for 
bio-genetic determinants, rather than sociologically 
to look for social determinants. } But it also arises 
from the sociologists’ own fail 3 to clarify the role 
of social interaction in the etiology of mental de- 
rangement. At any rate mental hygiene seems to 
be limping along on one foot, because if there are 
social determinants, these are not being discovered 
and utilized in prevention. 

Detailed proof and knowledge of determining 
social processes will not come until case histories 
are invented and utilized which give the significant 
social past of the patient. Such histories wait upon 
two achievements: first, the development of a con- 
ceptual scheme which, as a first approximation, 
indicates what facts in the social past are significant, 
hence guides the research from the start; and 
second, the perfection and standardization, and the 
possible invention of new, techniques of social in- 
vestigation, |The first achievement has perhaps been 
realized in sociological theory, but its application in 
the gathering of social data about specific patients 
lags far behind. 

While much of our sociological work has not been 
sufficiently detailed to apply to the etiology of mental 
disorder, it does point in directions where further 
investigation may prove fruitful. This is true, for 
example, of the ecological and comparative approach 
to the distribution of functional disorders. In other 
words, though we cannot give an exact description 
of the operation of social determinants in particular 
psychoses, we have strong evidence, if not proof, 
that such determinants are there. The how need 
not escape us always. In the last analysis it seems 
that sociologists could be expected to produce the 
required knowledge, because they, of all those in- 
terested in the problem, are the only ones devoting 
themselves purely to social relations as such. 

Of the two great systems of causation with refer- 
ence to personality—one the biological (cellular 
interaction) and the other sociological (communi- 
cative interaction)—neither can be ignored by any 
science of mental disorder. Thus far, however, it 
seems that far more energy, thought, and money 
has gone into the investigation of the first. Problems 
are even stated in such a way as to preclude investi- 
gation of the second, and concepts are used which 
are stopgaps rather than invitations to a knowledge 
of it. And yet there exist countless evidences that 
sociological factors play a significant part in both 
normal and abnormal behavior. 


criteria are always social. 


factors because to analyze them would 
bring to awareness the unconscious ethi- 
cal premises. | Such analysis would force 
recognition of the vertical dimension of 
our society and the axiolagical judg- 
ments associated with it, which have been 
assumed as premises. Hence it| would 
destroy the myth of scientific objectivity ’ 


and the myth of the universal individual | 


—myths necessary to the self-confident 
optimism of the mental hygiene move- 
ment. 

The logical device by which this blind- 
ness to invidious social determinants is 
made to appear satisfactory to the con- 
scious minds of the mental hygienists, is 
the psychologistic approach. /If human 
personality is understandable without ref- 
erence to social reality, then naturally 


social reality need not be analyzed. The “ 


latter can be accepted superficially as 
something to which the personality must 
adjust, something which represses or 
facilitates original wishes;) but the more 
fundamental social forces are not reckoned 
with. If they are treated at all it is 
erroneously—the social elements being 
regarded as inherently given in the in- 
dividual (i.e., as non-social). 


To show that mental hygiene has neg- 
lected genuine factors, and to indicate 
further why it has done so, it is worth- 
while to reflect upon) some possible con- 
nections between the class structure and 
mental disorder. || . 

Be the causes of mental disorder what 
they may, it is easy to show that, the 
Sanity lies in 
the observance of the normative system 
of the group. | This allows wide latitude, 
of course, and we constantly make allow- 
ances for a person’s rearing. in the special- 
ized culture of his particular groups. But 


sanity assumes acculturation in some. 


group, and basically it is acculturation in 
the central mores of the widest society 
in which the person is an effective social 
unit. |Furthermore, we do not judge by 
one lapse. We judge, rather, by system- 
atized behavior and ideas in a direction 
contrary to the accepted motivational 
complex. Thus a criminal is not regarded 
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as insane because he does something con- 
trary to mores and law. Stealing is an 
occurrence inherent in our social organ- 
ization, and we all can see the logic of 
motives for stealing. But a man who 
steals because of a motivational complex 
contrary to the accepted one—say, a 
kleptomaniac—is judged to be mentally 
disordered: not because he steals, but 
because his reasons for stealing are re- 
moved from “reality.” A man who forgets 
is not insane. We all forget. But a man 
who forgets the wrong things, such as 
his own name, his own city, or the excre- 
tory separation of the sexes, is definitely 
crazy. 

[In a class society the motivation of 
one class is understood by the members 
of other classes, because they each, in, 
conforming to their class standards, are 
really conforming to the system of stand- 
ards that constitutes the society. | It may 
be that class ideologies, considered in 
themselves, vary in the degree of mental 
health they give their adherents; but this 
opinion assumes something that we do 
not possess—namely, a standard of reality 
by which all ideologies may be judged. 
In any culture the class ideologies are 
merely specialized parts of the central 
ideology, which is not identified simply 
with the outlook of the dominant class, 
but with that of all classes.2* It is not 
necessarily true, therefore, that the more 
divergent the class ideology from the cul- 
tural standard, the greater the incidence 
of mental derangement in this class. It 
is a particular kind of divergence that 
counts, a divergence in the ultimate norms 
which unify the entire society and knit 
together its specialized groups.”® In case 


% A class structure presupposes a hierarchy of 
values. Who possesses the highest values, or pos- 


sesses these in the greatest degree, is of the highest? 


class. It does not follow, as some would have uss 
believe, that the system of values was instituted for 
the benefit of the upper class. Rather the system 
of values sets the framework and determines the 
goals of competition for position. 

*This observation seems to be [justified by the 
ecological studies of schizophrenia|that have been 
made. /Areas in which conduct violates the norms 
of the very society of which the persons are a part, 
are areas of high incidence. | Cf. R. E. b. Faris, 
“Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic Person- 
ality,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., xl (Sept. 1934): 155-164. 
Also, H. W. Dunham, “The Ecology of the Functional 
Psychoses in Chicago,” Amer. Soc Review, ii (Aug. 
1937): 467-479. 


5 


of such divergence other classes will focus 
attention upon the errant one and will 
seek to control its thinking and behavior 
through methods conforming to the sanc- 
tions of the society. But the important 
point is that a specialized part is not 
necessarily divergent in this latter sense. 
The ideological peculiarities of a particu- 
lar class may be adequately provided for 
and incorporated in the central ideology. 

This conclusion seems valid in a caste 
as well as an open-class organization, 
and is partially valid even where class 
struggle exists. So far as mental disorder 
is concerned, the significant question is 
not whether there is a caste or class 
system, | for neither one is inherently 
destructive of sanity, but whether the 
system, whatever it is, is unified by a 
nucleus of common’ values. When the 
structure embraces conflicting principles 
of social organization based on incom- 
patible values, psychic conflicts inevitably 
result. For example, ends may be pre- 
sented to one group as possible and 
desirable, when in fact they are made 
impossible for that group by a conflicting 
mode of dominance. A clear illustration 
appears in the Southern part of the 
United States, where the avowed morality 
of equal opportunity to all is categorically 
denied in practice to Negroes.*® The be- 
havior of individuals caught in this situ- 
ation manifests frequent attempts to 
escape an unbearable reality. “Reality 
seems unbearable,) however, only when 
another reality exists as a conceivable 
alternative; and another is conceivable 
only when it forms part of the social 
system and exists as a possibility within 
the cultural ideology. Mental conflict is 
engendered, then, not so much by the 
vertical structure itself as by inconsis- 
tency within the structure. 

It might seem that a mobile class or- 
ganization would have deleterious effects 
upon mental health because of the con- 
stant readjustments it requires of its cir- 

%* See W. L. Warner, “American Caste and Class,” 
Amer. Jour. of Soc., xlii (Sept. 1936): 234-237. 
J. Dollard, Caste and Class in Southerntown, New 
Haven, 1937, especially pp. 72, 89, 182. Also K. 


Davis, “The American Caste System,” unpublished 
manuscript in possession of the author. 
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culating individuals. But the open-class 
system is protected against this adverse 
result by the fact that, as distinguished 
from a caste society, the limits of differ- 
ence between the mores of different strata 
are narrow. If the differences were wide, 
vertical mobility, entailing a shift from 
one set of mores to a radically different 
set, would certainly have profound effects 
upon the person so shifting, and would 
end by prohibiting the change. But actu- 
ally there is a tendency in an open-class 
system for differences in class modes of 
thinking to take the form of an infinite 
number of small gradations, and to reduce 
themselves to superficial externalities; \so 
that though vertical mobility places the 
strain of rapid change, responsibility, and 
adaptation upon the individual,** it com- 
pensates for this by the pulverization and 





externalization of differences. The class . 


variations in mores become one of degree 
rather than kind.._The same fundamental 
wants and values pervade the whole hier- 
archy, the only difference being that mem- 
bers of the various classes satisfy these 
wants and attain these values in different 
amounts. The climber who moves from 
the bottom to the top finds that he can 
still utilize practically all of his old 
habituations. No fundamental reorgan- 
ization is required. He merely satisfies 
the same old wants more readily and in 
greater abundance. Thus does the mobile 
society safeguard the sanity of the mobile 
person.*? ‘Basically its members, of what- 


*%t Compare P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York, 
1927, Ch. 21. Sorokin concludes that since in a 
mobile system the individual must adapt himseif 
to changing milieus, mobility increases the incidence 
of mental disease. He admits increasing superfici- 
ality and externalization, however, but he interprets 
them in terms of the individuals concerned and does 
not realize that they are even more characteristic 
of the cultural differences between classes and there- 
fore constitute a compensation for the mental strain. 
It is only in the initial stages of becoming a mobile 
system that a class order may engender insanity. 
But this is a period of social change, and the in- 
creased incidence is due to our principle of con- 
a values and not to the sheer fact of mobility 
tself. 

*% The open-class society is also protected by the 
fact that the class sieves are never entirely open 
and hence most people move only a few rungs up 
or down. For this additional reason the changes 
required of any individual are usually not over- 
whelming. It should be remembered too that the 
open-class ethic places a positive value upon upward 
movement, and that even in the case of failure it 
always holds out hopes of recovery and progression. 
A person’s mobility thus fulfils the values. 


ever class, all share a common set of 
values—the ethic of an open-class world. 

In all this, however, it should be re- 
membered that social class is but the 
roughest descriptive phrase for the in- 
vidious vertical aspect of society. Actu- 
ally it is not class differences alone that 
count, but all differences describable i 
terms of inferiority and superiority. 
person’s class position offers but the first 
(though necessary) index of the social), 
determinants in his life.) It may be im- 
portant or unimportant jn his particular 
case, but in either event jan indispensable 
consideration is the sequence of his in- 
vidious experiences within limited circles : 
of association—particularly within pri- 
mary groups, }Yet it is precisely /these], 
relations, as well as general class factors, 
that (as already pointed out) Lhave been 
neglected by mental hygiene!** 

Our speculations suggest that the verti- 
cal structure and mentality are intimately 
related, and that a neglect of social factors 
is a vital neglect for the mental, hygienist. 
We have already said tha#there must 
be, and is, a_reason for such neglect. It 
is obviously not our view that the mental 
hygienist is consciously enforcing alien, 
class standards upon unwilling members 
of a lower stratum.| Doubtless there is ° 
a tendency to spread the middle class 
Protestant ethic to classes which are not 
middle and hence not so mobile, but this 
could scarcely be interpreted as class 
“exploitation.” We believe, rather, that 
the mental hygienist is really enforcing, 
in a secular way and under the guise of; 
science, the standards of the entire so- 
ciety. | This leads him beyond the goal 
of mental health, strictly defined, and to 
undertake such things as.increasing the 
efficiency of the ordinary individual and 
readjusting some of our (more super- 
ficial) mores. Thus the diffuseness of the 
mental hygiene goal is integrally related 
to the hygienist’s actual function. Mental 


%3 Psychiatry is waking up to the necessity of 
studying interpersonal relations. See H. S. Sullivan, 
“A Note on the Implications of Psychiatry, the Study 
of Interpersonal Relations, for Investigations in the 
Social Sciences,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., xlii (May 
1937): 848-861. Also, Karen Horney, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time, New York, 1937; and the 
works of Macfie Campbell. 
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hygiene can plunge into evaluation, into 
fields the social sciences would not touch, 
because it possesses an implicit ethical 
system which, since it is that of our 
society, enables it to pass value judg- 
ments, to get public support, and to en- 
joy an unalloyed optimism. Disguising 
its valuational system (by means of the 
psychologistic position) as rational advice 
based on science, it can conveniently 
praise and condemn under the aegis of 
the medico-authoritarian mantle. 


Few wiil doubt that mental hygiene has 
thus far been less successful in achieving 
the avowed goal of prevention than has 
the regular public health movement. Does 
this represent a lag which will shortly 
be overcome, or does it represent a cir- 
cumstance inherent in the nature of the 
case? The latter view seems more ten- 
able, for the following reasons. 

Scientific knowledge of mental disorder 
requires knowledge of social determi- 


nants. But there is a social restriction | 


upon the impersonal analysis of personal 
relations, and especially upon the use of 
knowledge thus gained. Such knowledge 
must be employed only for culturally pre- 
scribed ends and persons who believe in 
these ends. Unfortunately, if one serves 


and believes these cultural ends, one can-_ 
not analyze social relations objectively.* | 


[« Psychiatry, as own by Campbell, Horney, 


Sullivan, and others, as]gradually me to realize 
the importance of social and cultural factors in the 
determination of mental derangement. Generally, 
however, there has been an overestimation of th 
power this places in the hands of the practitioner 
As reported by a sociologist who has spent some 
time as an observer in a mental hospital, some 
doctors and psychiatrists assume that with further 
knowledge of social factors, these can be immedi- 


ately changed so as to reduce the power: ha mental , 


disorder. But for very profound reasonslwe cannot 
plan or alter our culture out of whole cloth. How- 
ever, there is another type of optimism which is 
slightly more justified. This involves concentrating 
upon special or limited social environments as the 
field of social manipulation.! Each of these has been 
studied in connection with the possible genesis of 
mental disease, and certain reforms advocated. But 
often, as in the case of the individual when he was 
first studied apart from his culture,{the possibility 
of changing these particular social milieus is easily 
over-estimated. They are parts of our general cul- 
ture, and resistances to changing them arise which 
were not at first apparent. Of course one particular 
individual’s relation to one of his special secial en- 
vironments (say the court) can be helpfully altered, 
but this is casework and does not alter the situation 
so far as the general population is concerned. (For 


If this is true of an individual, it is even 
truer of a movement. The latter, depen- 
dent upon public enthusiasm, must in- 
evitably adhere to ethical preconceptions. 


[Mental hygiene hides its adherence be- , 


hind a scientific facade,/but the ethical 
premises reveal themselves on every 
hand, partly through a blindness to scien- 
tifically relevant facts. It cannot combine 
the prestige of science with the prestige 
of the mores, for ate and the mores 
unavoidably conflict at some point, and 
the point where they most readily conflict 
is precisely where “mental” (i.e., social) 
phenomena are concerned. |We can say, 
in other words, that devotion to the mores 
entails an emotional faith in illusion. 
Devotion to science, on the other hand, 
when social illusion constitutes the sub- 
ject matter of that science, entails the 
sceptical attitude of an investigator rather 
than of the believer toward the illusion. 


«tin so far as the mental hygienist retains 


his ethical system, he misses a complete 
scientific analysis of his subject and hence 
fails to use the best technological means 
to his applied-science goal. But if he for- 
swears his ethical beliefs, he is alienated 


‘from the movement and suffers the stric- 


tures of an outraged society. Actually the 
mental hygienist will continue to ignore 
the dilemma,| He will continue to be un- 
conscious of his basic preconceptions at 
the same time that he keeps on professing 
objective knowledge. He will regard his 
lack of preventive success as an accident, 
a lag, and not as an intrinsic destiny. All 


N because his social function is not that of 


a scientist but that of a practising moralist 
in a scientific, mobile world. | 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 





a detailed consideration of the problem of manipu- 
lating limited social milieus, see K. Davis, “The 
Application of Science to Personal Relations, A 
Critique of the Family Clinic Idea,” Amer. Socio- 
logical Review, i (April 1936): 236-251.) Some fea- 
tures of society, moreover, are scarcely limited to 
any particular milieu. One of these is the class 
structure which, as a phase of the entire social 
organization, cuts across all special parts of that 
organizatio: en speaking of such factors it is 
difficult to advocate their immediate removal or 
change without becoming involved in ethical con- 
troversies and unseen consequences far transcending 
the immediate problem in hand. 
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A Clinical Revision of the Experience 
Variables Record 


Joseph Chassell * 


HEN my doctoral monograph, “The Experience Variables,’ + was published 
Win years ago, the author was trying to carry water on both shoulders, attempt- 
ing to devise an instrument useful in personal counseling, and at the same time 
experimenting with the statistical approach to life-history data. The product was 
obviously incomplete, but met with an unexpectedly cordial reception. More than 
five thousand copies, mostly Records, have gone into circulation, with varied useful- 
ness. At least forty colleges and universities have utilized the study in courses on 
Psychology, Sociology, and Education. About twenty-five centers of research have 
requested copies for use in dissertations or other investigations, with topics such as: 
non-intellectual factors influencing student teachers, analysis of the effective dean of 
women, experimental problem in adult leadership, technique for appraising mis- 
sionary appointments, emotionality of adolescents as seen through a semi-controlled 
diary method, study of rural family life, collecting of autobiographies and other life- 
history documents. More than thirty clinicians tried, with varying degrees of satis- 
faction, to use the Record in clinical settings differing widely: prisons, mental 
hospitals, college, high school, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. guidance units, vocational service, 
industrial plant consultations, child guidance clinics, summer camps, churches, and 
private practice. 














By 1935 the Record was out of print, 
and a reissue was contemplated. During 
the intervening years, however, the 
author had found himself so completely 
involved with clinical duties that a review 
of the work which others had done on 
the statistical use of the scale and any 
serious effort directed at its further de- 
velopment in this direction, was out of 
the question. What did come nearer to 
hand was its clinical use; so we decided 
to make an abbreviated revision for this 
purpose, with the express intent of 
maximum utility in the counseling situ- 
ation. Several successive mimeographed 
revisions were accordingly tested out. 
The most recent version follows. 


The aim of this clinical revision was no 
longer to cover all conceivable factors 
that might be related to the formation of 
personality, but to get a fair sampling 
from the main aspects of the patient’s 
experience, and to open up ground for 
further exploration. It was now impor- 
tant that the document should not be too 
forbidding or time-consuming. For this 
reason the three life periods—Childhood, 
Early Teens, and Recent or Now—have 
been omitted. The original arrangement 
in four columns—Environmental situa- 
tion; Environmental factors bearing more 
directly upon the individual subject; 
Subject’s responses; and Problems of ad- 
justment and main “Difficult Situations” 


* A.B. Cornell College 19; A.M. Columbia 20; diploma Union Theological Seminary 21; Ph.D. Columbia 


28; M.D. Rochester 31. 


Instr. Columbia summer 22; Instr. Union Theol. Sem. 22-25; Psychiatrist and 


psychoanalyst, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital 31-; Health Director, Bennington College, fall 37. 
Am. Psychoanalytic Assn.; Am. Psychiatric Assn.; Am. Orthopsychiatric Assn. 


The Experience Variables: 


A Study of the Variable Factors in Experience Contributing to the 


Formation of Personality, 1928 (obtainable from the author at seventy-five cents per copy). An off-print 
from this was the Experience Variables Record: An Inventory and Scale for the Study of the Variable 
Factors in Experience Contributing to the Formation of Personality (out of print). 
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—is now only implied. The various al- 
ternatives of suggested answers have 
been cut down to the two extremes, which 
are retained to indicate possibilities and 
lend further concreteness to the questions. 

In practice, the subject is asked to 
study one or two sections beforehand, 
writing or not, as he prefers. Formerly, 
when the conference hour came, we dis- 
cussed the questions in order, but this 
resulted in too stereotyped a performance, 
over-influenced by the alternatives given. 
More recently we have requested the 
subject, after he has done his preliminary 
preparation, to lay aside the questions, 
and to tell us whatever comes into his 
mind relative to the topic at hand. This 
encourages much more spontaneity and 
individuation, and the counselor mean- 
while is able to draw tentative conclu- 
sions by observing what is accented and 
what elided. Sometimes large sections 
are totally ignored, although we know 
that the subject has previously given 
them detailed study. 

The degree of candor is naturally de- 
pendent on many factors: the nature of 
the personal relation between subject and 
counselor, the amount of anxiety, the 
pressure to get a problem solved, and the 
like. In any case, we naturally assume 
a large element of rationalization in any 
such early conversations. In several in- 
stances where it has been possible subse- 
quently to go on to prolonged analytic 
contact, it became evident that the origi- 
nal answers, while honest, indicated only 
in small part the complete state of affairs, 
of which the patients themselves were 
only dimly aware at the time. 

When a patient comes with a definite 
problem uppermost, it is usually advan- 
tageous to devote attention entirely to 
this; then, when the presenting material 
is pretty well talked out, one can propose 
a general review of his history, as already 
described. If it has already been decided 
that he is to undertake formal psycho- 
analysis, no doubt this whole approach can 
be dispensed with. When, however, this is 
one of the questions under discussion, 
there are great advantages in relying al- 
most entirely on the Record to direct the 


JOSEPH CHASSELL 





course of conversations. It provides a rela- 
tively impersonal history form: the sub- 
ject need not worry whether we asked just 
that question because we suspected the 
sore-spot that he is desperately trying to 
protect. Nor can he form any very con- 
vincing preconceptions as to what we are 
especially interested in and anxious that 
he talk about (preconceptions which not 
infrequently result in subsequent un- 
necessary warping of the analytic situa- 
tion if there has been much tendentious 


history-taking in the preliminary inter- 


views). Furthermore, with no _ point- 
blank questions to meet, there is less 
necessity for defensive evasions, denial, 
or panic. On the other hand, the Record 
should help convince him that many 
others have found it permissible and en- 
tirely relevant to talk about subjects 
which to him had seemed untouchable— 
diminishing somewhat the probability 
that a number of hours later he will ex- 
claim, ‘““‘But it never occurred to me that 
anybody could ever talk about that!” 
Personally, we have found the most 
logical and fruitful occasion for using the 


Record to be with students or others who 


have a general interest in talking to a 
psychiatrist, but have only a vague sense 
of discontent or some minor or non- 
specific symptoms. They hardly know 
where to begin, and so welcome the chance 
for something “definite” to work upon. 
To do a reasonably thorough job in such 
a survey, I find that an average of five 
hours of conference is necessary.? 

The possibility of collecting life-history 
documents is by no means denied in the 
recommended clinical use of this revision. 
A running account of the free-associa- 
tional material given after studying each 

2Dr. Benjamin Weininger, while working in this 


hospitai, hit upon the plan of using this approach 
with a series of alcoholics, who were, contritely and 


with some resentment, spending a few weeks here. - 


Their initial response to psychotherapy, as is well 
known, would be to say that actually everything in 


their lives was quite satisfactory, or would be if- 


only they did not drink; they had now learned their 
lesson, and henceforth would exert real will-power 
and just stop the habit. He became convinced that 
a few hours spent over the Record uncovered a 
whole series of genuine problems, and he was 
satisfied if the alcoholic’s first admission to the 
hospital resulted in his becoming somewhat con- 
scious that there were emotional difficulties about 
which something could be done, and that the drink- 
ing had been a natural sequel to these. 
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section is an excellent piece of data as it 
stands. Conceivably, the subject might 
be asked to write brief answers to each 
question in addition. If a large group of 
documents were desired, a group might 
be requested to contribute anonymously 
their detailed life-histories, adhering 
closely to the organization in the Record. 
Should statistical treatment be desired, 
competent judges would presumably need 


to read each history and assign to each 
answer a value on a scale such as that 
contained in the original 1928 Record. 
For the usual research, only a few scales 
would be employed.® 

THE SHEPPARD AND ENOCH PRATT HOSPITAL. 

3 As an excellent example of such use, cf. Luther 
E. Woodward: Relations of Religious Training and 
Life Pattern to the Aduit Religious Life. Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers Coilege, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1932. 
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Experience Variables Record 


Clinical Revision* 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This study aims to help you to make a 
survey of the various factors in your ex- 
perience which have contributed to the 
formation of your personality. The great- 
est value from it comes without doubt if 
you do not hurry, but work out the 
answers to not more than one or two 
sheets of questions each day, taking up 
with your counselor the implications 
raised. The purpose, after all, is to find 
illuminating connections in your own ex- 
perience, and these connections are not 
likely to become clear if you are working 
under pressure. 

* This revision arranged for clinical utilization 
may be obtained in pamphlet form, at ten cents 


per copy postpaid, by addressing the Sheppard & 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Maryland. 


You will note that after most of the 
questions there are several sharply con- 
trasting alternatives given. These are 
merely suggested to stimulate your think- 
ing (being based on statements actually 
made by college students). Do not try 
to fit yourself into either alternative, but 
state your own situation as clearly as you 
can. Some prefer to write extensively; 
others put nothing down. 

In talking to the counselor, it is usually 
most fruitful to ignore the individual 
questions, and simply go ahead discussing 
whatever comes to your mind about the 
subject at hand—you will find this more 
natural and vital than a question and 
answer routine. 


MOTHER RELATIONSHIP 


et 


Approximate age of mother at your birth? 


2. Extent of your mother’s interest in outside affairs? 
A prominent woman—or exclusively a homebody. 


3. To what extent are her personal ambitions and interests directly satisfied? 
Does she carry on her chosen “career’’—or are her previous hopes and ambitions frustrated? 
If so, what are her frustrated cravings? 
4. Her interest and personal concern in you? Has this attitude changed? 
Wrapped up in you, very solicitous—or indifferent, neglectful. 
5. How urgent has she been for you to carry out “her way’? 
Demanding that her own plans be carried out—or cooperating in your own decisions. 
6. How far have you tended to sacrifice you own wishes for her? 
Trying to realize her ambitions—or doing the exact opposite of her wish. 
7. Has she tended to spoil you? Explain how. 
8. If your mother is one who tends to spoil you, to center attention on you and be wrapped 
up in your triumphs and failures, how have you dealt with this difficult situation? 
9. How emotionally stable is she? 


Well balanced, happy, not easily annoyed—or tearful, martyred, sulky, subject to temper tantrums, 


outbursts, etc. 


10. Her severity in dealing with you? Has this changed through the years? 
Whipping, nagging, humiliating—or never scolding or reproaching. 
11. Has physical illness had any bearing on her attitude toward you? 


Invalidism, change of life, etc. 


12. If you have had a mother who is emotionally unstable, domineering, or prone to emo- 
tionally severe methods of dealing with you, how have you adjusted to it? 


Reasonably satisfactorily, discriminating her good and bad traits, sympathizing with her yet able- 


to carry out your own course—or not adjustive, quarrelling, trying to rebel yet tormented by 


conscience, sick with worry, etc. 


13. Her tendency to exhibit physical affection toward you? Has this changed? 


Very demonstrative—or rarely so, or never. 


14. How do you feel about physical affection from her? 


Seeking it—or embarrassed or scorning it. 
15. Her attitude of intimacy toward you? 


Very intimate, confiding—or rather aloof with a shell around herself. 


[70] 
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Your intimacy toward her? Has this changed? 
Telling her everything—or most everything, with exceptions, or as little as possible. 
Do you idealize her? Has this changed? 
Worshipping and adoring her—or able to look at her as a person having good and bad traits—or 
feeling scorn, disdain, bitterness toward her. 
How far have you been successful in freeing yourself from a childhood relationship to 
mother? 
Taking a reasonable attitude toward her, being understanding, tolerant and sympathetic, yet 
independent—or feeling bitter—or adoring her, unable to think of her inevitable death. 
Your response to the difficult situation of your mother’s death? 
If this has occurred, what was your age at the time? 
If there is a step-mother or other mother substitute, what has been your adjustment to 
her in similar terms to the above? 
In what ways do you regard your relationship to your mother as having colored other 
social relations and contributed to your present problem? 


FATHER RELATIONSHIP 


Approximate age of father at your birth? 
Father’s ambitiousness? 
Very marked—or quite lacking in ambition. 
Father’s social success and popularity? 
Popular and revered—or looked down upon, ne’er-do-well. 

Extent to which his personal ambitions and interests are satisfied? 
Success in his wishes—or frustrated, discouraged, dreaming. 

How urgent has he been that you follow his plans? 

Autocratic, domineering—or encouraging you to make your own decisions. 

Your devotion to your father—sacrifice of all interests because of attachment to him? 
Taking for granted that life should be spent supporting and looking after him—or expecting to 
live your life independently of him. 

Father’s emotional stability? 

Well-adjusted, happy—or moody, unreasonable, irritable, alcoholic. 

Emotional severity of his methods of dealing with you? Has this changed? 
Brutal scenes—or utterly gentle. 

Has he had physical illnesses that influenced his behavior toward you? 

Your fear of your father? Has this changed? 

“Scared stiff’’—or able to go deliberately against his will when desirable. 

What has been your response, if you are in the difficult situation of having a father who is 

emotionally unstable, severe in his methods, very domineering, etc.? 

Satisfactory adjustive response with understanding and sympathy—or non-adjustive, contro- 
versies, fear or repression. 

Father’s opportunity for contact with you? 

Home most of the time—or rarely seeing you. 

Your companionship with him? 

Romping, playing games, liked to be together—or avoiding as much as possible. 

Physical affection he displayed toward you? 

Very demonstrative—or extremely reserved. 

His interest and personal concern in you? 

Devoting much attention, showing fondness—or ignoring, apparently preferring you were away. 

Your intimacy with him? 

Could always confide in him—or discussing nothing. 

Your idealizing of him? Has this changed? 
Worshipping him—or feeling scorn and disdain. 

Your success in the task of freeing yourself from childhood relationship with father, 

taking a reasonably objective adult attitude toward him? 

Indications of objectivity—or evident lack of objectivity, such as marked idealization or bitterness, 
inability to tolerate ideas of his death. 

Response to death of father? 

If there has been a step-father or other father-substitute, what has been your adjustment 

to him in terms of the above? 

In what ways do you regard your relationship to your father as having colored other social 

relationships and contributed to your present problem? 


RELATIONSHIP TO BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


How many children were there in the family, and where do you come? 
How much friction has there been among you children? 
Violent scenes and combat—or perfect serenity. 
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Extent to which you were prepared for the birth of a younger brother or sister? Your 
age at the time? 

Very well prepared—or utterly surprised and shocked. 
Tendency of your parents to favor other children above you? 

You the unpopular one, partiality shown to others—or you favored or indulged. 
Your response to the problem of finding your place in the family, especially when some 
of the other children seemed more esteemed or favored? 

Trying to do something distinctive to adjust—or protesting, envious, or self-depreciating. 
What attitude was taken by your older brothers and sisters toward you? 

Kindly, companionable—or teasing, bullying. 
How successful have you been in taking adult attitude toward an older brother or sister 
who tended to be somewhat parental toward you? 

Now on equal terms—or childish attitude continuing, with dependency or rebellion. 
In what respects have your relationships with your brothers and sisters affected your 
life adjustment and current problems? 


HOME LIFE 


Amount of overt conflict between the two parents? 

Terrible scenes—or harmony and peace. 

Your emotional disturbance at parental conflict? 

Terribly upset—or detached. 

Amount of obedience demanded of you by parents? 

Absolute—or none. 

Amount of obedience actually rendered? 

Obeying implicitly, conscientiously—selectively—or not at all. 

Extent to which your home life has been filled with punishment and disciplinary 
measures? 

Continually—or never. 

Your amenability to disciplinary measures? Has this changed? 

Openly defiant—accepting, or docile. 

How much freedom and latitude allowed? Has this changed? 

Scarcely supervised at all—or always under someone’s eye. 

If the situation exists, what has been your response to a home which attempts to wield 
excessive control in adolescence, unable to regard you as a maturing adult? 

Kindly but firm detaching—or non-adjustive, flaring up and rebelling, or conforming bitterly. 
Your response to the task of making your own decisions and formulating your own 
standards? 

Confident in own decisions—or bewildered, keeping the mails busy with home, feeling guilty at 

deviation from home judgment. 

How much group family life has there been? 

Working and playing together—or home “just a place to board.” 
Cooperation of your parents in bringing friends into the home? 

Welcomed—or likely to be followed by parental scenes. 

Your pleasure in the family life at home? 

More interested in it than in outside affairs—or anxious to get away. 

Your behavior upon first going away from home, to school, camp, or on visit? 

Enjoying—or sick with longing. 

When did you leave home on a rather permanent basis? 
Your financial relationship at home? 
Dependent—or supporting. 
Your responsibility in the home? 
Much—or little. Voluntary—or assigned. 
Your interest in taking responsibility at home? 

Enjoying it, proud of accomplishment—or hating it. 

Your response to the difficult situation (if it exists) of the apparent necessity of your 


taking considerable responsibility at home, although not interested in it, and having 


other plans? 
Adjustive, making the best of it while looking for other solutions—or non-adjustive, resenting it, 
worrying, developing symptoms. 
Your success in the later-adolescent problem of “leaving the nest” and setting up your 
own establishment? 
Satisfactorily done—-or postponed, weeping at the very thought, or developing nervous breakdown, 
etc. 
In what respect has the problem of adjusting yourself to your family or later becoming 
independent of it influenced your emotional adjustments and present difficulties? 
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RELIGION AND STANDARDS 


In what type of community were you brought up? 
Rural, cosmopolitan, conservative, etc. 
What has been your parents’ attitude toward religion and the church? 
Sincerely religious—or definitely opposed. 
What is your parents’ tendency toward religious conservatism? 
Fundamentalist—or liberal. 
Are your parents inclined to get emotional over different points of view, moral, religious 
or political? 
Dogmatic, arbitrary—or tolerant of change. 
What has been their interest in your religious education? 
Very much concerned—or actively opposed. 
How much pressure have they used in carrying out the above concern? Has this changed? 
Forcing you to go to church whether you wanted to or not—or leaving decision in your hands. 
Your attitude toward religion and the church? Has this changed? 
Your consuming passion—or participating only when you must. 
Your consciousness of religious experience? 
Having strong sense of presence of God—or none whatever. 
Your feeling of need for religious security? 
A strong desire for it—or scarcely giving the matter a moment’s thought. 
Describe any experience of conversion or marked religious change. 
Your response upon encountering new religious beliefs? 
No conflict, welcoming change—or resenting attacks on religion—or delighting in them. 
Your response to the difficult situation, if it exists, of differences with parents over 
religious views, standards, etc.? 
Adjustive—or non-adjustive, such as enjoying shocking them. 
Your tendency toward being conscientious and dutiful? 
“Goody-goody”—or a “bad child.” 
Your sense of sin and guilt? 
Feeling you have done things so wrong that they can hardly be acknowledged even to yourself—or 
no sense of sin or guilt. 
Your response to the difficult situation, a sense of sin, many divergences from your own 
ideals? 
Adjustive, re-eramining ideals, harmonizing them with what is possible—or non-adjustive, making 
futile efforts at self-discipline, feeling no good, weak-willed. 
Your propagandist tendency? 
Strong reforming spirit—or complacent, indifferent. 
Your tendency toward open-mindedness, tolerance? 
Generally esteemed an open-minded person—or considered prejudiced, partisan. 
What are said to be your most marked prejudices? 
Economic, theological, moral. 
Your response to encountering new moral standards and conceptions? 
Adjusting standards in light of reason—or trying to cling to childhood standards—or breaking 
away from all standards. 


SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Your parents’ attitude on sex in general (will probably have to specify father and mother 
separately)? 
Accepted it without embarrassment as part of life—or apparently abhorred sex expression of any 
sort, dancing, for example. 
Your parents’ method of carrying out their convictions about sex? 
Handling question wisely and unemotionally—or being severe, threatening, punishing. 
Their attitude toward your acquiring sex information? Has this changed? 
Answering all questions willingly—or taking every precaution lest you find out. 
Your response to parental attitude on giving sex information? 
Agreed with their point of view—or lost confidence in and respect for them on account of it. 
Amount of sex curiosity? 
Very curious—or really feeling no interest. 
Your ability to ask what you wanted to know? Has this changed? 
No embarrassment—or utterly unable to talk to parents or other children. 
Respectability of your sources of sex information? 
From teachers, parents—or from “dirty stories” and “naughty children.” 
Amount of sex information possessed? 
Rather complete—or essentially ignorant. 
Accuracy of this information? — 
Thoroughly scientific—or mostly “old wives” tales. 
Your response to sex information acquired? 
Seemed quite natural—or shocking and repulsive. 
Details of thumb-sucking or bed-wetting history? 
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Your experiences of experimentation with sex? 
(a) Primarily solitary or social? 
(b) With same sex or opposite sex? 
(c) Secret-illicit or open and above board? 
(d) Any experiences as object of sex aggression by others? Impression made? 
Your attitude toward episodes and experiments in your sex development? 
no ga as natural, customary experiences—or regarded as wicked, depraved, to be forgotten if 
possible 
Your success in readjusting earlier sex standards to changing social standards on sex? 
Changing beth practice and conscience—or no change. 
How satisfactory has been your adjustment to sex feelings and urges? 
(a) Amount of sex activity carried on, under what circumstances and with what judgment about it? 
(b) Response to sex or sex feelings? (Much enjoyed—or felt as disgusting, bestial). 
(c) Satisfactoriness of present sex adjustment? 
(d) If unsatisfactory, what response are you making to this difficult situation? 


LOVE AFFAIRS AND CRUSHES 


Frequency of crushes (strong emotional attachments to persons of your own sex)? 
Always someone—or never had any. 
Violence of crushes? 
Could not think of anything else—or simply a warm friendship. 
Your parents’ attitude toward any crushes you may have had? 
Tolerant—or strongly opposed. 
Your tendency toward overt expression of affection toward the object of your crush? 
No concealment of feelings—or worshipping from afar. 
Extent of specifically sexual manifestations in these emotional friendships with the same 
sex? 
Simulating intercourse—or no consciousness of sexual implication. 
Your attitude toward any tendency on your part to such friendships? 
Very happy relationship, no remorse—or feeling abnormal, fearful. 
Opportunity for contact with persons of the opposite sex? 
Lots of opportunity—or brought up with the same sex exclusively. 
Your physical attractiveness to the opposite sex? 
Always plenty of admirers—or obviously unattractive. 
The attitude of your parents toward your love affairs? 
Encouraging, cooperative—or discouraging, forbidding, or ridiculing. 
Your response to strong parental efforts to influence your love affairs? 
Breaking off engagement to please them—or preserving secrecy regarding such affairs. 
Your interest in going with the opposite sex? 
Enjoying it greatly—or having to force self, feeling ill-at-ease, or uninterested. 
Frequency of: love affairs with the opposite sex? 
Great many—or none. 
Your ability to express physical affection toward opposite sex? 
No hesitancy under appropriate conditions—or quite unable to feel physical affection, cold, 
repulsing. 
Amount of urge toward marriage? 
Wanting marriage above all things—or troubled with misgivings, opposed to marriage, un- 
interested. 
Summarize any special inhibitions or problems in love adjustment, such as tendency to 
over-idealize or romanticize the object of love, to love only those who are not available, 
to be unable to express affection, to fear any strong attachment, to make “conquests” for 
ego-satisfaction, to be apparently unable to fall in love although wanting to, etc. 
Your response to frustrated love affairs? 
Disappointed but able to recover—or terrible shock, life will never be the same. 
Your response to the difficult situation of being unattractive to opposite sex or in- 
capacitated for marriage? 
Adjustive, establishing a satisfactory compensation—or non-adjustive, aapeaming about home 
and marriage, remaining depressed and morose. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Your physical fitness? 
“Perfect specimen”—or sickly, delicate. 
Note any actual physical disadvantages you may have. 
Your ability in physical sports? 
Competent athlete—or unable to take part. 
Developmental physical history: summary of main difficulties. 
Have there been any diseases or physical peculiarities among your forbears which you 
feared might handicap you? 
Your interest in physical success? 
Bent on being healthy, athletic—or uninterested. 
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Your response to losing in games, failing to make teams, etc.? 

Your response to the difficult situation, the possession of a disturbing physical disability? 
Adjustive, attempting to remove the disability, or attempting to live with it—or non-adjustive, un- 
willing to recognize the facts and make allowance for them. 

Your response to a disadvantageous physical appearance? 

Adjustive—or very sensitive, grieving, shunning society. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Your intellectual accomplishments in school? 
Top of class—or somewhat retarded. 

Parental attitude toward your school work? 

Setting great store by academic success—or opposed to the “fool notion” of more schooling. 

Your eagerness for school or intellectual success? 

Striving for grades, feeling failure would be catastrophic—or content to “get by.” 
Your response to consciousness of possessing high I. Q.? 
Not concerned about it—or set up as intellectual snob. 

Your response to a difficult school situation, being somewhat handicapped intellectually? 
Adjustive, adapting ambitions to ability—or non-adjustive, trying to reassure self that perseverence 
only is important, or longing for brilliant mind and feeling inferior. 

Your response to a difficult college situation, encountering much keener intellectual compe- 

tition than in high school where you may have been outstanding? 

Adjustive—or non-adjustive, finding excuses, saying you don’t care, becoming isolated, etc. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Your father’s business or vocation? 
Your mother’s vocation? 
Amount of parental ambition for your career? 
Wanted you to be a conspicuous success—or perfectly content if you stayed at home. 
Specific vocational ambitions urged by your parents? 
Extent of your urge toward fame? 
Wanting to be great or famous—or seeking humble and obscure service. 
Your interest in public or private life? 
Wanting to exercise authority, be a master of men—or preferring quiet home activities. 
Your interest in doing things, versus imagination? 
Feel happiest when working busily with persons and things—or when dreaming dreams, reading 
philosophy, enjoying art. 
Your interest in security? 
Wanting safe economic and social establishment—or, an adventurer. 
Your interest in new experiences? 
Great interest in finding out new things, doing creative work—or content with routine type of life. 
How far is the service motive present? 
Ideals of service and self-sacrifice—or strong desire to “get ahead,” make lots of money. 
How objective do you feel you are about your own abilities and performances? 
Able to discriminate your abilities and limitations—or persistently over-estimating or under- 
estimating. 
If you could go into any vocation you might choose, regardless of limiting circumstances, 
what would it be? In actual fact, what is your most probable vocation? 
Success in realizing your vocational plans? 
In vocation wanted, or headed toward it—or frustrated in plans, with sharp conflict between 
present work and ideal. 
Your response to difficult situation, lack of success or adjustment in present work? 
Adjustive, trying to remedy causes of dissatisfaction—or non-adjustive, making impulsive changes, 
uncritically picturing other work as more desirable, etc. 


GENERAL SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Opportunity for companionship with persons of your own age, especially in childhood? 
Many playmates and friends available—or living exclusively in an adult world, apartment hotel, 
e.g. 

Amount of companionship? 

Lots of it, always belonging to gangs, cliques, etc.—or, played with no other children. 

Amount of close, understanding friendship? 

Close and dear friends, talking over own problems with them—or feeling isolated, going off by self. 

Treatment you received from companions and associates? 

Accepted by them, friendship sought—or teased, bullied, nick-named unpleasantly. 

Response to criticism, razzing, etc., from others? Has this changed? 

Pretty objective and impersonal, able to laugh at self with others—or suffering intensely, going into 
the dumps, or getting horribly mad. 
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The position of your family in the community? 
Especially distinguished—or distinctly unfavored, disadvantageous status. 
Tendency to feel markedly different from associates? 
Feeling quite superior on account of family status, clothes, talents, etc.—or feeling markedly 
inferior for various reasons. 
Response to consciousness of being queer, peculiar, different? 
Adjustive—or non-adjustive. Compensation sought in imagined intellectual superiority, reading 
high-brow literature, e.g. 
Amount of hyper self-consciousness? 
Enjoyed performing in public, “the life of the party”—or never let self get into center of attention, 
Your tendency toward hyper-sensitivity to the opinions of others? 
Feeling independent and self-confident—or able to talk freely only with those you know agree. 
Your enjoyment of social intercourse? 
Greatly enjoying social life, feeling at home very soon in any group, good mixer—or persistent 
shyness, timidity, cringing, feeling of social inability. 
Your response to presence of social inhibitions or other traits that seem to prevent your 
making friends? 
Seeking help on the traits, or trying to develop social abilities—or moping, becoming sarcastic when 
people try to get friendly. 
Tendency to exercise authority, to be domineering? 
Must be complete boss in whatever you are doing—or self-effacing, hating to be noticed. 
Success in the problem of getting along with others? 
Always getting along well with others whether working under or over them—or always getting 
into disputes. 
Success in obtaining social recognition? 
Holding prominent offices, popular—or socially unnoticed. 
Response to failure to achieve recognition much craved? 
Adjustive—or saying really not interested when obviously you are, “sour grapes.” 


GENERAL EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT, HAPPINESS 


Presence of “nervous” physical symptoms? 
Please list in your answer only symptoms you have clearly had, with age of appearance: 
Sleep poorly; morning lassitude? 
Tired most of the time without adequate organic explanation? 
Eyes often pain, so that you cannot work? 
Things sometimes seem to swim and get misty before your eyes? 
Fits of dizziness? 
Bad headaches, or pressure in or about head? 
Walk or talk in sleep? Bad nightmares? 
Cry easily? 
Have lost memory for a time? 
Have been partially paralyzed, deaf, dumb, or blind for a time without physical explanation? 
Presence of distressing fears or other bothersome traits? 
Often frightened in the middle of the night? 
Dream of robbers? 
Fear of being hypnotized? 
that someone is trying to do you harm? 
of going on water? 
of crossing a bridge? 
of being seduced? or attacked? 
that someone is following you at night? 
of fire? 
of going insane? 
of insane persons, “madmen’’? 
of sitting in a small room with dvors shut? 
of having to cross a wide deserted street or large open space? 
of falling or jumping from a high place? 
during thunderstorms? 
of certain animals—snakes, etc.? 
of operations or physical pain? 
Upset by sight of blood? 
unpleasant smells? 
slimy, sticky objects? 
Distinct pleasure in teasing; or in compelling submission? 
Sometimes feel a strong desire to steal things? Such as: 
A wanderer, cannot settle down anywhere for long? 
Finicky about food? 
Bite fingernails? 
Stammering or stuttering? 
Your feelings of satisfaction and happiness in life? 
Happy, well adjusted, contented—pretty well satisfied—Occasional depressions and periods of 
marked unhappiness—Low spirited most of the time, life seeming to have no meaning. 
Your customary subjective attention level? 
No problems of lack of concentration, will power, ability to make up mind—occasional difficulties 
—anzious, worried about “things of no real importance,” hard to concentrate,.to decide things; 
Feel need of “strong will”; Have to force yourself to keep working; let work pile up—Feeling 
acutely confused, don’t know what to do next, unable to work, things somehow don’t seem real. 
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5. Your customary level of emotional tension, nervousness? 

Calm, working without strain, not easily upset—Usually calm, though rather easily upset—Usually 
keyed up, working under high nervous tension—Jumpy, fidgety, easily annoyed by noises, 
disturbances, irritable. 

6. Your tendency toward fluctuation of mood? 

Exceptional constancy of mood—or severe ups and downs. 

7. Tendency toward temper spells? 

Never lose temper, continuous good nature—Subdued spells of rage, sulky, resentful—Getting so 
angry or sulky you cannot talk, (“Tantrums’’). 

8. Your habitual method of dealing with these and other difficulties, lacks or weaknesses: 
Adjustive: facing situation objectively, seeking the best counsel available—Running from one cult 
to another; trying to reassure self or discipline self; trying to pull self up by bootstraps, saying, 
“I must get after myself, must conquer that, must force myself”—Non-adjustive, trying to forget 
problems instcad of stating them—Worried, depressed, giving up, feeling unable to seek help. 
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The Concept of Tension in Philosophy 
Albert Millard Dunham, Jr. 


Introduction 


N ALL philosophy, whether it be in the normative disciplines, in phenomenology, 
] or in logic, there appear to be three fundamental laws or principles from which 
others are derived. They are first, the principle of originality, that everything which 
has being is simply itself and no other thing; second, the principle of polarity, that 
everything which exists depends for its being on the existence of what it is not; and 
third, the principle of sufficient reason, that for everything existing, there is a sufficient 
reason why it is what it is, and why it is not what it is not.1 The principle of originality 
is primarily a principle of feeling and possibility, since both of these are essentially 
unique—anything has its characteristic feeling, unlike that of. anything else, and 
somehow independent of how anything else may feel; likewise, any possibility is just 
that possibility and no other. The principle of polarity is primarily a principle of 
action, exemplified in the fact that for every action there is a reaction, for every agency 
there is something comparatively patient. And the principle of sufficient reason is a 
principle of meaning and knowledge, ultimately demanding continuity, relevance, 





and the assimilation of experiences to a universe of discourse. 


My interest in the present essay has 
been centered almost entirely in the prin- 
ciple of polarity, not in the logic of it 
(though that is certainly important), but 
in what might be called its phenomeno- 
logical implications, and indeed I have 
considered only a few of these. The 
principle itself I have found to have two 
‘roots’ or primary determinations, viz., 
the principle of polarity in direction, and 
the principle of polarity in opposition. 
These two roots can be illustrated easily 
in familiar terms. The polarity of direc- 
tion is found in such relations as those 
of empirical time, where there is a direc- 
tion from, and a direction toward, no 
direction toward without a direction from. 
Anything exemplifying these directional 
properties is definitely polar. The polarity 
of opposition is even more easily illus- 
trated—one becomes aware of that in 
reading such a homely philosophy of 
polarity as the one expressed in Emer- 
son’s essay on Compensation. ‘Phere is 
man-woman, good-evil, and, as the Greek 





cosmologists were fond of telling us, there 
is love-hate. In each case we have oppo- 
sition and interdependence. Perhaps 
Hegel came nearer to realizing the logical 
significance of polarity than has any other 
modern thinker. But Hegel’s logical prin- 
ciples have up to date managed to escape 
formalization, even assuming that some 
form is latent in them. Meanwhile, as is 
often the case with ultimate things and 
principles, we can benefit by the principle 
of polarity without pretending fully to 
understand it. 

The two ‘roots’ of the principle of 
polarity I have found phenomenologically 
centered in the experience of tension. 
There are in experience tensions of direc- 
tion and tensions of opposition, both of 
which have been isolated and described 
in recent thought. Although my primary 
endeavor has been to set forth the cate- 
gory of tension in its foreground and 
background as a philosophic concept, I 
have attempted an excursion into its 
psychological bases, and have endeavored 


+The ultimacy of these principles was asserted by the American philosopher Chas. S. Peirce, whose 
discovery seems to be vindicated by the whole history of philosophy. 
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to interweave its explication with a rather 
intensive application to some problems 
of philosophy. In the first place, ac- 
knowledging that my own thinking has 
been done largely in the shadow, or the 
light, of Whitehead’s great cosmological 
system, I have indicated how the philo- 
sophic concept of tension, particularly of 
directional tension, is to be derived from 
Whitehead’s ‘appetition,’ and applied to 
the theory of time. Then, after a con- 
sideration of tension almost entirely on 
its own account, I have shown how its 
directional and oppositional determina- 
tions intersect at the foundations of ex- 
perience in the phenomenology of events. 
The second application is really a con- 
tinuation of or a different perspective 
upon the first one, since the experience 
of futurity in time can scarcely be severed 
from the experience of events and change. 
The primary contributions to the theory 
of oppositional tension are found in the 
phenomenologies of Santayana and Peirce. 
Hence I have devoted considerable space 
to expositions of their theories, and to 
criticisms of them. 

The question might arise as to how far 
one can go in the treatment of such prob- 
lems as those mentioned above without 
thorough considerations of metaphysics 
and epistemology. Frankly, the attempt 
has been to omit such considerations, 
steering rather a mean course between 
them; it is true that at times the stream 
becomes rather narrow, and the steering 
difficult. On that account, if on no other, 
one or two terminological misunderstand- 
ings must be anticipated, and prevented. 


Occasionally, in the application of the 
notion of tension to the experience of 
events, the phrases ‘sense of reality’ or 
‘sense of actuality’ occur. As will be 
shown in the proper place, these phrases 
are Charles Peirce’s own, and I see no 
reason why they cannot be taken for what 
they mean in context without technical 
expectations that might find in them 
glosses for metaphysical analyses. Had it 
been current enough to warrant its usage, 
the term ‘eventuality’ might have done 
just as well as, if not better than, the 
more familiar words ‘reality’ or ‘actuality.’ 
The primary intention in either case is to 
designate neatly what is usually felt when 
we say that something ‘happens,’ ‘takes 
place,’ or ‘occurs.’ And by ‘sense’ in the 
phrase ‘sense of actuality’ Peirce did not 
mean anything like cognition. The con- 
trast between ‘sense’ as the term is used 
here and as it might be used in an 
epistemological theory of veridicality is 
shown in the fact that while in episte- 
mology ‘sense’ suggests veridical percep- 
tion, here it is more nearly equivalent to 
what might be called ‘aesthetic index.’ 
Tensions of opposition are ‘aesthetic in- 
dices’ of events. In its full phenomeno- 
logical translation, therefore, the ‘sense 
of reality’ would become the ‘aesthetic 
indication of eventuality,’ a phrase which 
is here set down as a terminological haven 
for those who find Peirce’s language diff- 
cult, but whose rankly barbarous char- 
acter prohibits its frequent recurrence. 


2‘Aesthetic’ is here used in its general philo- 
sophical meaning, rather than as a name for the 
philosophy of art and beauty. 
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Chapter I 
Process and Futurity 


The reality of empirical time depends ultimately upon the reality of the future. 
For contrasted with the comparatively abstract time of physics with its relations of 
before and after, empirical time has the three distinct modes of pastness, presence, 
and futurity, and it is upon the last one that the chief differences between physical 
time and empirical time depend. It is the future which involves those aspects of 
novelty, indetermination, or in general, of incompletion, without which genuine 
process is inconceivable. Nothing of the kind is implied in bare relations of sequence, 
of before and after, though the attempts to reduce experienced time either to an 
expression of the principle of sufficient reason, or to a mere succession of discrete 
presents or states, assumed implicitly that the qualities of experienced time could 
be exhausted by the description of sequence. That this assumption was fallacious 
is shown in the failure of its authors to account for time as it is actually experienced. 
Those temporal characteristics which seem inseparable from the reality of futures 
were simply left out of account. The result was a world of experience in which novelty, 
indetermination, potentiality, were omitted from nature, either to be explicitly denied, 
or to be dismissed as peculiarities attributable to super-natural centers of experience. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that modern naturalism, inspired by the reaffirmation 
of the temporal categories in biology and in physics, should have sought to eliminate 
inadequacies in the philosophical theory of time by putting back into nature what the 
deterministic tradition had left out. The power of such strategy is threefold: it renders 
more concrete and empirically descriptive the categories of natural science; it rejects 
the denial which had been made of the futuristic element in experience; it eliminates 
one of the chief grounds for the assumption of super-natural centers of experience by 
naturalizing facts for whose explanation supernaturalism had been devised. Such 
has been the import of the theory of time as explicated by naturalists like Dewey, 
Alexander, and Whitehead.! And for every one of these thinkers the reality of time 
has been bound up with that of the future. The emphasis has been upon novelty, 
emergence, and indetermination, in accord with the thesis that mere sequence and 
mere repetition are insufficient to account for real empirical time. The world of 
determinism, on the contrary, is only pseudo-temporal; presumably, if one were 
sufficiently acquainted with the determinate structure of his world he might deduce 
from it the character of whatever is going to happen. But in that case novelty and 
incompletion would be mere appearances, traceable to the finitude of human knowl- 
edge. Futurity would be an illusion of the human perspective. 

But, now, is it possible to approach the an illusion, time, through its definitive 





problem of futurity directly, without more 
than a bare presupposition of naturalism 
as a background for analysis, and without 
cosmological pretensions? That is, can 
the problem of futurity be approached 
phenomenologically? It may be that con- 
trary to the supposition that process is 





modality, the future, is not « ly possible 
and describable, but is somehow neces- 
sary for experience. Such indeed does 
seem to be the case, as our subsequent 
analyses will show. And although the 
necessity of futures for experience, as 
indicated in the phenomenology of ten- 


1See especially A. N. Whitehead’s Process and Reality. (New York: MacMillan, 1929.) 
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sion, entails as its implication the fact 
and possibility of process, both of the 
latter can be approached directly. If we 
were primarily interested in the possi- 
bility of futurity, our problem would be 
that of individuation. For the possibility 
of there being any future at all depends 
upon the possibility of difference, and of 
differentiation. Of the theories that have 
been advanced to explain individuation, 
the organismic theory of Whitehead comes 
nearest to comprehension and adequacy. 
The older theories were based on the 
‘all or none’ principle and involved the 
complete exclusion of anything that was 
not included in the becoming of a concrete 
occasion. However difficult it may be in 
detail, Whitehead’s theory offers the 
possibility of degrees of exclusion, and of 
perspective differentiation. Instead of the 
complete exclusion of the fact that is 
incompatible with a given act of experi- 
ence, or the extensive partitioning of the 
incompatible fact which would, after all, 
deprive it of its definitive being, there is 
the possibility of intensive quantification, 
such that the fact is felt faintly or vividly, 
according to its relevance. Relevance in 
its turn depends upon organismic ‘appe- 
tition,’ since it is relevance to appetition.? 
This same notion of appetition, when it 
is ‘purified’ of its anthropomorphic and 
evaluational meanings, when it is ‘de- 
romanticized,’ becomes the more precise 
and general concept of tension. It is 
through tension that futurity becomes 
essential to experience. 

Although individuation, and the possi- 
bility of futures, need not be given de- 
tailed consideration in a phenomenology 
of time, there is need for some evidence 
that futures are actual, i.e., that they 
appear in experience. For even though 
it may be supposed that the necessity of 
futures in experience, as revealed in the 
phenomena of tension, entails the actu- 
ality of those same futures, it is important 
that their actuality be shown as amenable 
to description. This description should 
precede the derivation of tension and of 
the essential futurity of experience from 
Whitehead’s ‘appetition.’ It, too, however, 


2Process and Reality, p. 380. 


can best be made in accord with White- 
head’s phenomenology. 


1 


Since the ‘actual occasion’ is conceived 
by Whitehead as the limiting case of an 
organism in its environment, one can 
interpret it without injustice as an ani- 
mal center of experience. Within the 
occasion there is an indetermination of 
direction and of form corresponding to 
its incomplete conformity to its past. 
The ‘final cause’ in this sense is not a 
thoroughly definite and concrete envisag- 
ment of what it will be, but rather a 
general direction in which it is going, 
defining a range of possibilities which 
are only vaguely given. There is within 
this range the class of determinate char- 
acteristics which the organism will have, 
i.e., the qualities which it will experience. 
But the organism, so long as it is alive, 
is essentially incomplete, and it feels this 
incompleteness as its future. Vagueness, 
generality, indetermination, potentiality, 
and novelty are functions of the unrest 
which underlies the organism’s ‘appeti- 


tion’ or creative urge. The forces accom- - 


panying the unrest and creativity them- 
selves, however, are to be considered in 
their turn as constituting the energy, the 
power, of the organism. They are, in 
short, the future as effective—not merely 
as experienced—in the present. These 
will be discussed in connection with the 
future as necessary for experience. The 
difference between such a role and the 
role played by the future as experienced 
is an important one. As necessary for 
experience, futurity is the potentiality of 
the organism for acting and being acted 
upon. As experienced, futurity is that 
same potentiality as mediating the pos- 
sibilities of future occasions. It is with 


this mediation that we are at present - 


concerned. 


The future is vague because its content’ 


does not have the definiteness of concrete 
detail which is found in the present. If 
we think of an event that is expected to 
take place tomorrow, such as the making 
of a journey, we cannot, try as we will, 
remove the character of indefiniteness 
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which clings to our plans and expecta- 
tions. The train may leave at five minutes 
after the hour, or at one minute before. 
Such details as the color and form of the 
coaches, the arrangement of the seats, 
and the conduct of the conductor and the 
passengers, fall upon whole ranges of 
possible colors, arrangements, and be- 
havior. And there is no reason to believe 
that less conscious or cognitive experi- 
ences of the future are more definite than 
these. Rather we should expect them to 
be less so, as in the case of vague pre- 
monitions of the general drift of affairs, 
or blind struggles of suppressed impulse 
to realize itself, and catch in the present 
the cast of what its future will be. It is 
true that a similar vagueness character- 
izes the experience of the past. Memory 
as well as anticipation has this indefinite 
quality about it. But the difference, which 
is a great one, is that the future is ex- 
perienced as direction toward, while the 
past is unalterably direction from. The 
quality of being the direction toward 
which the organism is tending will be- 
come more evident in a consideration of 
the future as potential. To that end it 
will be helpful if we first make clear the 
nature of generality insofar as it is in- 
gredient in the future. 

Behavioristic psychology is suggestive 
at this point, for a basic account of the 
way in which organisms experience gen- 
erality.* Given the ‘sign situation’ in 
which there is a stimulus and the inter- 
pretative response to it, the stimulating 
situation can be designated not merely 
as a single stimulus, but as a stimulus 
range. The organism can react to any 
one of the class of stimuli which lies 
within the stimulating range, as evi- 
denced in Pavlov’s work on the behavior 
of apes, in which the response to metro- 
nomic beats as substitute stimuli for food- 
reactions was correlated with a range of 
oscillatory rates rather than with one 
particular beat. In such instances the re- 
sponse is a general one, being a response 
not to a particular stimulus as such but 

*The behavioristic account of genevebity is de- 
rived from the late Prof. G. H. Mead’s theory of 
Meaning, and occurs in unpublished manuscripts 


which will form part of a forthcoming volume edited 
by Prof. Chas. Morris. 


to the stimulus by way of the character- 
istics it shares with the other components 
in its range. The generality in this sense, 
is a function of the situation as a whole; 
it is a property of the stimulating situa- 
tion as well as of the response, since an 
important aspect of the stimulus is the 
group of common or partially identical 
properties which characterize the specific 
metronomic rates. The possibility of such 
conditioning shows how, genetically, gen- 
erality of the sort found in futures can 
arise. Also, it correlates perfectly with 
the phenomenological character of vague- 
ness and indefiniteness which is found in 
the experience of futurity.« The vague- 
ness is the indefiniteness of the response 
to any particular stimulus in all of its 
detail, as instance the general response 
to the journey we are to make; there we 
do not respond to the specific details of 
the event which is this train at this 
moment and place. In the latter instance, 
the train would be present, and its event 
would be particular. Generality, however, 
does not serve by itself to distinguish the 
future any more than does vagueness. 
For through the mechanisms of language 
and the sign it is possible to stop the re- 
action before it goes on toward particu- 
larity. At that point there is vagueness, 
though not experienced futurity; this is 
the stage at which general characters are 
experienced simply as present, on their 
own account. 

With the acknowledgment of potenti- 
ality and the direction toward, we come 
nearer to a differentiation of the future. 
To consider potentiality first, it is obvious 
that in some sense the particular event 
is there in the range. The occasion of the 
stimulus is one of a series of possibilities, 
which taken together constitute the gen- 
eral potentiality of the situation. To the 
extent that the situation tends toward 
the emergence of definiteness, of particu- 
lar stimulus-qualities, and particular re- 
sponse-qualities, the potentiality of the 
situation has a direction toward, or be- 
comes definitely futuristic. The language 


*For a discussion of indetermination and vague- 
ness in the phenomenology of universals see Prof. 
Cc. S. Hartshorne’s “Four Principles of Method— 
with Applications,” Monist, vol. 43, Jan. 1933, p. 46. 
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of emergence is an alternative language 
here to Whitehead’s terminology with its 
‘ingression of eternal objects in the oc- 
casion’; behavioristically this ‘ingression’ 
becomes the emergence of ‘stimulus- 
response qualities.’ I do not see that for 
our purposes the difference is funda- 
mentally important. In either case, the 
definiteness of the event is possible, and 
its mode of being, potential, in addition to 
its bare possibility if there is also a ten- 
dency toward its actualization. This is 
to say that the response is variable, but 
comparatively selective. From the stand- 
point of the present actual occasion the 
potentiality of the future is incompletion. 
The past is completed, the future is com- 
pleting, but the experience of the future, 
of present potentiality, means that the 
occasion is incomplete. However vague 
and indefinite the past may be, as past 
it does not have this characterization of 
incompletion about it. Its vagueness is 
due to the confusion of what might have 
been with what was, where ‘might have 
been’ is past possibility. This, however, 
is to be distinguished from the potenti- 
ality of what may be in the future.® 
Along with its vagueness, generality, 
and potentiality, the future is laden with 
coming novelty. To say that things will 
be, is to say that they will never be quite 
the same. The future occasion will have 
its own novel contribution for the present 
in which it will occur, and it is this 
pregnancy with the novel which finally 
distinguishes the future from both the 
present and the past. In a sense this 
aspect is a part of the meaning of potenti- 
ality; potentiality is potentiality for actu- 
ality, with its novel qualities or new 
definiteness. What will be novel in the 
future is that which emerges as a selec- 
tion from the possibilities that its present 
indetermination entails. These are not 
clearly given in the present, if it can be 
said that they are individually given at 
all. The most that is given is the direction 
toward, which broadens in its indetermi- 
nation in proportion as the future be- 


5Those who are familiar with Prof. Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality will recognize its influence here 
and elsewhere in this summary, and its merely sug- 
gestive, account of the experience of the future. 





comes more distant. Consequently the 
more distant future is fraught with more 
incipient novelty than the nearer one. 
It is the novelty involved in it which 
also distinguishes the vagueness and 
generality of the future from mere ab- 
stractness. As Whitehead puts it, there 
is an urge toward maximum originality 
in each occasion, which can be best ‘satis- 
fied’ by generality. But with the notion 
of an ‘urge’ we approach considerations 
of futurity as necessary for experience, 
rather than as experienced. And this will 
turn out to be, from our point of view, 
the most important problem involved in 
the establishment of the reality of the 
future. 


2 


Two important conceptions which find 
synthesis in Whitehead’s philosophy of 
organism are the notions of ‘organic 
whole’ and ‘creative urge’ or ‘appetition.’ 
The ‘actual occasion’ is an eventual organ- 
ism which can best be conceived as a 
dynamic system, so constituted that any 
function of the part or component is a 
function of the whole, and the significance 
of the part or component is to be found 
in its contribution to the whole in which 
it occurs. This much of the theory of 
organism can be seen as a derivation from 
the logic of idealism, with its insistence 
on the principle of organic unity. But the 
teleological turn which Whitehead gives 
to the notion has not always been prop- 
erly emphasized. As against the teleology 
which is a counterpart of determinism, 
based analogously to efficient cause on 
the principle of sufficient reason, the 
teleology of organism is a functional one, 
in that the end of the parts is their contri- 
bution to the whole organism. The whole 
is end, but in order for it to persist as 
end it must also serve as means for the 
parts, which therefore have some status 
as ends-in-themselves. The becoming of 


the organism, however, demands a princi- © 


ple of its own, and this principle is fur- 
nished in the conception of creative urge. 
The creativity of the whole world as one 
cosmic organism is what Whitehead calls 
the ‘category of the ultimate,’ a notion 
which echoes the mystical foundation of 
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modern voluntarism.* But each organism 
or occasion has its own creative urge, 
and it is with this that the notion of 
dynamic unity fuses. The appetition or 
urgency of the organism is an expression 
of its total dynamic state. It is a function 
poth of the exclusions, or ‘otherness’ 
which expresses the contrast of the given 
organism with those which constitute its 
environment, and of the indetermination 
of tendency which gives immediate char- 
acter to the organism’s potentiality for 
further completion. Appetition, therefore, 
is the dynamic factor in the unification 
or concrescence of the occasion. In this 
sense it is ‘vector,’ or has direction as 
well as integrity. 

But it is the direction given in appeti- 
tion which determines what the organism 
is, and what its experience is, at present. 
Not that the organism and its experience 
are undetermined by conformity to the 
past; the overwhelming influence of in- 
heritance from the past is scarcely open 
to question. But that conformity is not 
complete, and hence an important role is 
left for determination by the future. 
Since, now, what is excluded from the 
past depends on what the future direction 
is experienced to be, even the past is de- 
termined in part by the future. As for 
the influence of the future upon the 
present, the very receptivity of the organ- 
ism upon which its experience depends 
is determined, in part, at least, by its 
capacity or potentiality. Yet, since its 
potentiality is simply the presence of its 
future, and the expression of its appeti- 
tion, the dependence of its experience 
upon its future becomes evident. 

Valuable as it is in the theory of organ- 
ism, however, the concept of appetition 
is scarcely general enough in its conno- 
tations to serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. Whitehead has, for meta- 
physical reasons, tended to identify energy 
with feeling, impetus with impulse. His 
concept of appetition involves the refer- 
ence of futurity to the ‘mental pole’ of 


*See Frank Thilly, History of Philos y, p. 249, 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1927), for a 
discussion of the importance of Jacob Boehme as a 
founder of voluntarism. Boehme’s “matrix” from 
which even God arose was a blind and undifferen- 
tiated will or urgency. 


the organism, where it receives evalua- 
tion ‘up’ or ‘down’ in a way that suggests 
the pleasure-pain reactions that accom- 
pany animal interest. The result is a’ 
restrictive importation into the theory of 
time and futurity of factors which do not 
seem essential in a generalized account. 

In place of the comparatively anthropo- 
morphic and evaluative notion of ‘appe- 
tition,’ it seems better to describe the 
dynamic state of the organism in terms 
of the more precise concept of tension. 
An organism, we shall say, is charac- 
terized by a state of tension which is 
representative of its direction toward 
equilibrium. (Whitehead’s term for ‘equi- 
librium’ is the more colorful one, ‘satis- 
faction.’) Equilibrium corresponds to the 
temporal phase of ‘completion,’ and dis- 
equilibrium to the futuristic moment of 
‘incompletion.’ The danger involved in 
the use of a non-imaginative conception 
like tension is just the opposite one to 
that involved in such concepts as appe- 
tition. In the former case the danger is 
that the notion, in its departure from the 
concrete suggestiveness of more romantic 
language, will lose descriptive adequacy 
by becoming too abstract. The task be- 
comes one of the ‘pursuit of meaning.’ 
But the difficulty with such a notion as 
appetition is that it will bind attention 
to aspects of the situation which are not 
of general significance, and tend to be- 
come a poetic symbol for particularities 
of interest. For the moment at least, and 
for the problem with which we are con- 
cerned, the former has seemed the lesser 
of two evils. 

Hence, although Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy forms the general background for 
discussion, and his theories of individua- 
tion and of vague futurity commend 
themselves for acceptance—showing as 
they do how indetermination is possible, 
and how it is actually experienced—in 
place of the theory of appetition, the 
theory of tension will be presented and 
illustrated. It will be shown by this that 
futurity, as immediate tension, is part of 
present experience, since it presents what 
Santayana calls the ‘tension of the event.’ 
Logically, tension is based on polarity, 
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and would require in its complete analysis 
a full blown theory of polarity. For the 
oniy work that has been done in that 
direction so far worthy of note one must 
turn to Hegel, whose polar logic is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. In terms of 
appetition, however, the polar nature of 
tension is clear enough: there are two 
chief ‘roots’ to the principle of polarity, 
the polarity of direction, and the polarity 
of opposition. The polarity of direction 
underlies the phenomenological character 
of time, whereby the future is the direc- 
tion toward, the past the direction from. 
But it is the polarity of opposition that 
seems to collapse the future into the 
present, as it were, and so reveal the 


$$... 


essentiality of the future for present ex- 
perience. In terms of Whitehead’s analy- 
sis this corresponds approximately to the 
function of the polarity of direction 
(which he tends to identify with direction 
toward mentality), as it serves as a 
ground for opposition, or the exclusion of 
entities into mere ‘otherness.’ Such, for 
example, would be the experience of 
effort and resistance, in which effort is 
quite definitely directed futureward. It 
must be remembered then, when the 
organism is discussed in terms of its 
‘tendency toward equilibrium,’ that this 
is also an organismic polarity, a polarity 
of direction, which bears with it a polarity 
of opposition. 
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Chapter I] 


The Notion of Tension 


In physics, in logic, and in psychology the concept of tension has broadly anal- 
ogous meanings. The reason for this is to be found in its derivation from the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle by way of Leibniz. Aristotle, and Leibniz after him, found the 
content of metaphysics in the fusion of natural science, logic, and psychology. The 
Aristotelian idea of entelechy, which is the germ of the idea of tension, combined in 
itself three important aspects. It meant that latent activity or tendency toward action 
in physical nature, the logical tendency of a term to be and to become itself, and the 
urgency or psychic pressure which accompanies directed human experience. Each of 
these meanings has come into the notion of tension, largely because of the conceptual 
vigor of Leibniz. Their interrelations are worth the most careful attention. 


Physics uses the word tension to de- 
scribe various phenomena which have in 
common the fact that they sustain a state 
of potential energy. For example, the 
readiness of an electrical charge to release 
itself is called its tension, or potential. 
The force with which an elastic body 
tends to contract when stretched is also 
called its state of tension. In either case, 
the basic notion is that certain equi- 
libriums have been disturbed, and tend 
to restore themselves. The case of elec- 
tricity is especially interesting since there 
the synonym for tension is potential. 
Aristotle had already spoken of the po- 
tentiality of anything as its germinal 
tendency toward actualization. Obviously 
the language of physics is borrowed from 
philosophy at this point as at some others. 

When we ask what potential energy is, 
the physicist replies in terms of systems 
and situations. “In an ordinary mechani- 
cal system,” says Prof. Bridgman, “the 
potential energy simply measures the 
work done by the applied forces in being 
displaced from the initial to the final 
positions; that is, the potential energy 
is a measure of the deviation from the 
initial position, and so measures a certain 
feature of the history of the system.” And 
in general, “we may look for something 
analogous to the potential energy which 
shall measure the displacement_of the 
system from its initial configuration.’ 


1P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, 
p. 115. (New York: MacMillan, 1928). 


One might say that potential energy is 
thus an expression of the genius of the 
physical system, or of its dynamic ten- 
dency to be and become itself. It is this 
character which led Whitehead to the 
conception of ‘appetition’ as the analogous 
genius of the monadic organism. As a 
measure of ‘deviation from the initial 
position’ potential energy is not a stuff 
or substance, but an index of equilibra- 
tion. For the working physicist it is no 
doubt conceived in terms of mathematical 
functions and operations of measurement. 
And in this sense it is ‘historical’ or defi- 
nitely retrospective. But from the stand- 
point of the state of potential energy 
itself, the tension is prospective, indicat- 
ing what the system is going to become. 

It would not do to press the analogy 
between the physical system and the 
organismic system too far, if for no other 
reason than that the physical concept 
has abstract meanings which need not 
merge over into pictorial representations. 
Yet it must be remembered that, after all, 
the concepts of physics are derived from 
concrete situations. The concept of ten- 
sion arises in the experience of process. 
As for the imaginative content, it is quite 
probable that the physical tension is con- 
ceived as a tendency. This would be in 
line with the Aristotelian tradition. 

We may turn to Hegel for the most 
explicit attempt at the logical statement 
of tension. Hegel was concerned with the 
movement of consciousness, as well as 
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the intersection of concepts. He carried 
over the polarity expressed in the Fich- 
tean self and not-self into the process of 
consciousness. The life of feeling and re- 
flection is a life of contradictions which 
are overcome but to give rise to new ones. 
The reflective paradox in consciousness 
is the being of the self at any instant of 
what it will be found to be later, but can- 
not be experienced as now.? The self is 
itself by being other than itself. In fact, 
anything is what it is by being what it is 
not: there is an essential contradiction 
in everything but the Absolute. In logic 
this state of affairs culminates in the 
peculiar nature of the disjunctive syl- 
logism, in which there is a united opposi- 
tion between the exclusive grounds, and 
an oscillation between the consequences. 
The concept which Hegel derives, toward 
the end of the dialectic process, to de- 
scribe logical tension is that of Chemism.* 
Chemism is the antithesis of Mechanism, 
where the rule is mechanical determina- 
tion. Out of mechanism, by its own self 
transcendence, comes its negation, in 
which there is a partial indetermination 
by grounds, and a partial determination 
by self as well as other. The synthesis 
of Chemism and Mechanism turns out to 
be Teleology, which is the last moment 
of the Absolute Notion before it becomes 
the Absolute Idea. In ordinary language, 
it is the concept which gives an inter- 
mediary between the concept of organism 
and the concept of spirit, just as chemism 
gives an intermediary between the con- 
cept of mechanism and the concept of 
organism. 

The chemical object, and here ‘“chemi- 
cal” is a strictly Hegelian term, has in 
itself a tension between its two extremes 
which are the exclusions it has been born 
of in transcending the sheer atomicity of 
the mechanical. It is seeking equilibrium, 
on a basis of what Hegel calls the Nega- 
tive Object, or indifference. And the 
tension so established initiates the process 
of its passing out of itself into the life 

*Josiah Royce, p. 206. The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy (New York: Houghton Mifflin and Com- 
pany, ed. 1920). 

* Hegel, G. W. F., Science of Logic, Trans. John- 


son and Struthers, p. 368. (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1929.) 


of final causation. By way of comment 
it is noteworthy that Hegel does not 
identify tension and potentiality; he has 
already accounted for potentiality in the 
first book. But again and again, as the 
dialectic spirals upward, we pass moments 
of disjunction which are thoroughly ten- 
sional in character. This should not be 
surprising, since the dialectic itself is 
supposed to be the expression of the 
equilibration of disjoined concepts. One 
might, it seems, substitute “equilibrium” 
for “synthesis” and do no great harm to 
the process. The essential thing is the 
weaving together of oppositions, the pres- 
ence of otherness in the same. The insta- 
bility in any phase which directs it on 
to the next one is tension. From the 
language which he uses in his specific 
reference to tension, one might judge that 
Hegel had in mind the analogy of the 
chemical tension of an element at the 
moment it unites with another for pre- 
cipitation. 

The realistic significance of the notion 
of tension is recognized by McTaggart in 
his Commentary on Hegel’s Logic.* No- 
where in the book is his criticism of the 
master more dramatic. He holds that the 
whole notion of Chemism, which is ap- 
parently an important one for Hegel, must 
be unconditionally rejected, and with it, 
therefore, the concept of tension. For, 
granting that here we have a category 
of alternation and not an alternation of 
the categories, there is no way to derive 
it legitimately from the idea of Absolute 
Mechanism. Nor is there any way to get 
the notion of Teleology out of it. The 
transitions will not stand the detailed 
criticism which McTaggart proceeds to 
give them. But what if, nevertheless, the 
category is allowed to remain? Then the 
dialectic process can never attain the 
Absolute, but will proceed in a circle of 
perpetual tension and equilibrium. It 


does not seem to occur to McTaggart that | 


the tensional character of the dialectic 
is essential, though it may be that the 
later realization of this accounts in part 
for his rejection of the Hegelian method 
in his own work. Also, the difficulty of 


*Pp. 256-7. 
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reaching the Absolute by any dialectic if 
it cannot be reached by Hegel’s, may 
account for McTaggart’s spiritual plural- 
ism, in which the Hegelian Absolute does 
not appear. Anyway, it is evident that 
the spiral ascension toward the Absolute 
is given its “upward” curve by a some- 
what arbitrary selection of concepts. And 
despite the justly authoritative ring of 
McTaggart’s proposal to get from Mecha- 
nism to Teleology without the use of 
Hegel’s Chemism, it is to be noted that 
neither he nor anyone else has been able 
to do it. Whitehead, for example, finds 
it convenient to derive mechanism as a 
restriction of organism (Teleology), 
through the basic mediation of creativity 
or cosmic tension.® 

German dynamism, whether in Hegel 
or elsewhere, is most heavily indebted 
to Leibniz, the modern author of the 
psychic meaning of tension. The concept 
is there in his system, waiting for the 
slow development that the history of 
European thought was to give it. The 
analogy between tensions in mind and in 
nature was clearer to Leibniz than chat 
between either and the tension of logic 
when the latter is considered by itself. 
He spared reason the ordeal of an anti- 
nomic dialectic, limiting the psychic ten- 
sions to perception and appetition. The 
latter two functions he endeavored to 
relativize, on the ground that experience 
is continuous in emotion and sensation. 
The appetition of the monad was a func- 
tion of its perceptual activity no less than 
its ideal form. The swarm of minute per- 
ceptions was to be conceived as an uni- 
verse of infinitesimal adaptations of the 
psychic organism, whose dominant in- 
clination was toward equilibrium.* Hence 
the minute perception or feeling was a 
component in psychic tension, a fact 
which Leibniz expressed by correlating 
unrest in the organism with the deter- 
mination of its inclinations by the integral 





'The order of the world is derived from God, 
whose essential nature is creativity. But it is the 
order of the world which restricts organisms, and 
makes possible mechanical systems. The wisdom in 
making the chemistry divine is evident. See Process 
and Reality. 

*G. W. Leibniz, New Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding, trans., Alfred Langley, p. 171. (New 
York: MacMillan, 1896). 


effect of these feelings. Such inclination 
might be viewed as continuous in kind 
with the inclination which is involved 
in the compulsion of ordinary objects 
upon the experient. It could be un- 
conscious in the sense that its component 
feelings need not be clearly focal in per- 
ception. Yet, these marginal impressions 
are retained in memory, and exert their 
influence on the subsequent psychic 
process. In this role they are of the 
nature of perceptual appetitions, or ten- 
dencies toward clear and distinct per- 
ception. Leibniz’ version of them as 
infinitesimal perceptions is not essential 
to the picture. Here he was following the 
atomic tendency of physical theory, on 
the one hand, and his interpretation of 
the continuous nature of the mathemati- 
cal calculus as constituted by infinitesi- 
mals on the other. What he called minute 
perceptions can be viewed as serial limits 
in the continuity of ordinary perceptions. 
That was the way Kant conceived the 
process, in his theory of intensive sensa- 
tional quanta. That also, was the way 
James conceived the process in his flux of 
consciousness. I do not believe that the 
change violates meaning. The important 
thing, however, is the way in. which 
Leibniz brought together the seemingly 
diverse faculties in a conative integration. 
The analogy between this and the in- 
tegrative tendency expressed in physical 
tension is revealed most clearly in terms 
of the equilibrative character of both 
functions. The psychic organism seeks 
to return to equilibrium; at the level of 
clear consciousness this becomes the 
urgency of desire; coupled with the initi- 
ation of activity it becomes volition. It 
will be noticed, however, that tension is 
the generic concept, volition its species. 
If it be asked how there can be psychic 
tension, or the state of psychic energy, 
when there is no such thing as psychic 
energy, the reply must be that the ques- 
tion has been begged. True, there is no 
psychic energy if by energy we mean 
stuff, or substance apart from systematic 
organization. But what Leibniz seems to 
have meant was the differential within 
a dynamic system. Such a differential is 
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a dynamic function expressing the inte- 
gration of the system. Leibniz himself 
did not use the term energy in any but 
an Aristotelian sense in this context. But 
in view of what he said about it, the con- 
clusion that he was describing what he 
might have called psychic tension does 
not seem unjust. 

Among the recent psychologists who 
have in one way or another inherited the 
Leibnizian standpoint are the psycho- 
pathologists, Janet and Freud, the func- 
tional and configuration schools, and 
certain behaviorists who have been in- 
fluenced by any or all of these. Reserving 
detailed consideration of the psychology 
of realization, or tension as the sense of 
reality, until later, it will be well worth- 
while to show what tension means by 
illustrating how psychologists have inter- 
preted it. 

The ‘complex’ of Freud and his follow- 
ers, to instance the usage of abnormal 
psychology, is a locus of emotional ten- 
sion. The repression of impulse leads to 
a state of tension in which the functional 
balance of the organism is threatened or 
seriously disturbed. The complex is the 
particular ideational or imaginal content 
of the tensional situation. The tensions, 
once set up, tend to discharge themselves 
along the line of least resistance, which 
leads to the various circuitous discharges 
of impulse in descriptions of which the 
Freudian literature abounds. The thera- 
peutic technique involves the restoration 
of normalcy by the re-casting of the ten- 
sional set-up, or the breaking down of the 
complex. 

It has been suggested that tension re- 
place the function of pleasure and pain 
in the phase of memory which psycholo- 
gists call “stamping in.”* The accepted 
view attributes the physical memory of 
the rat to run the maze to pleasures and 
pains involved in the course of the process. 
The assumption was that the pleasure 
accompanying success, as the consump- 
tion of food, and the pain accompanying 
failure, tended to preserve or eliminate 
respectively the reactions concerned. On 


TE. J. Swift, “The Learning Process, A Criticism 
and a Theory,” Psychological Review, vol. 36, 1929, 
pp. 27-43. 


the basis of a tensional theory there would 
be no need to posit pleasures and pains 
in the rat’s learning process. The assump- 
tion would be that certain tensions are 
established which tend to discharge them- 
selves when the proper situation is 
afforded. The tension associated with the 
complete carrying through of the act, say 
of getting food, would be reéstablished 
in a return to the situation. Repetition 
of the act would simply make it easier, 
in the sense of having less disease or 
disequilibrium associated with it. Intro- 
spection reveals on the part of the ob- 
server an uneasiness when a customary 
act is not completed, as when one passes 
by a corner that one is accustomed to 
turn. The customary discharge of tension 
has been balked, resulting in a disturbance 
of equilibrium. 

The concept of tension has also been 
introduced successfully into the solution 
of problems in social and political psycho- 
logical theory. The socialization of the 
individual can be viewed as a process of 
learning to control tensions, and to keep 
the proper balance between inner and 


outer stresses. The successful integra- . 


tion of the individual in society is the 
equilibration of the individual and of 
society. The tensions which the indi- 
vidual has to control are at first merely 
organic: certain urgencies must be re- 
pressed, or diverted. But at higher levels 
of organization the control is indirect 
through habit, or direct through conscious 
volition. The same approach in politics 
would mean an interpretation of political 
ideation and behavior in terms of the 
individual and group tensions. Phe- 
nomena such as group control through 
the manipulation of symbols, or the emer- 
gence of timely leaders and demagogues, 
can be understood as the tensional adjust- 
ments of dynamic social systems in which 
individual systems such as selves and 


organisms are components. The attempt > 


is to give both a phenomenological and a 
genetic account of political experience.® 


8L. K. Frank, “Physiological Tensions and Social 
Structure,” Publications of American Sociological 
Society, 1927, pp. 74-83. 

°H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, 
(University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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In philosophy the idea of tension has 
played an increasing part in theories of 
value. The reason for this is the ease 
with which a dynamic viewpoint has been 
derived from the implications of a nine- 
teenth century philosophy. Through con- 
figuration psychology, whose contribution 
is important enough for especial consider- 
ation later, and particularly through the 
older functional psychology, the organ- 
ismic or “wholistic” perspective has be- 
come fairly dominant in philosophic value 
theory. In a sense the debt to functional 
psychology is a debt to Leibniz no less 
than is that of the Gestalt school. For it 
is well known that Dewey derived his 
reflexological dialectic from Hegel, and 
that in his earlier years he was a thorough 
student of Leibniz. As I have already 
suggested, both Hegel and Leibniz surely 
did much to explicate the tensional cate- 
gories. On the basis of his modification 
of the reflex-arc concept so as to relativize 
stimulus and response, Dewey early held 
that thought, i.e., the conscious process, 
is a tension between stimulus and re- 
sponse.’® Obviously this is in accord with 
his conception of the stimulus and re- 
sponse as functions of an organic circuit, 
or dynamic system. Mead, whose psy- 
chology more or less interpenetrates 
Dewey’s at every point, suggested that 
the inner content of the organism, its here 
and now, was to be conceived as a content 
of tension, or, as he puts it, of stress and 
strain.11 Among the value theorists, Prof. 
Parker has expressed most succinctly the 
general significance of tension for generic 
value. His notion of inner and outer 
harmony is based on the theory of inner 
and outer equilibration of tensions.'? Prof. 
Ames has isolated the religious value basis 
in experience in terms of tension. A spirit, 
says Prof. Ames, is any object which func- 
tions in a focal way in a situation of high 
tension. Here speaking of a tension as 
“high” means, as it always does, that the 
disequilibrium is comparatively great, and 
consequently the tendency to return to 





* John Dewey, “The Reflex Arc Concept.in Psy- 
chology,” Psychological Review, 1896. 
Rr... H. Mead, unpublished manuscript, “Mind and 
is 
4 Dewitt Parker, Human Values, see especially p. 
32. (New York: Harper, 1931.) 


equilibration is also great. The spirit, in 
this sense, can be either the object which 
establishes the tension, or the object 
which releases it, or both; or again, one 
object can serve both roles. The attribu- 
tion of power to the spirit is a direct 
response to the tension associated with 
it.1* These are but two instances of many 
that might be cited. The concept of atti- 
tude in social psychology and the theory 
of meaning, the determining tendency of 
the Wurzburg school, the governing pro- 
pensity of the American behavioristic 
value theorists, are all based upon the 
fundamental conception of tension.’ 

It might be questioned, with some 
justice, whether the meaning of tension 
is the same in all of the uses of it which 
have been cited. Perhaps, like the early 
interpretations of the term idea, it is a 
highly ambiguous notion, whose appeal 
to the psychologist lies in its essential 
vagueness. The easiest way to answer 
such an objection would be to point out 
that the basic concepts in any science, 
especially a new one, are derived at some 
time through some striking analogy, and 
that their generality and consequent 
utility are inseparable from a certain 
degree of vagueness. So long as the 
meanings do not fall in entirely different 
universes of discourse, or do not have 
internal inconsistency, the suggestive 
value of the concept is not impaired. But 
to follow out the line of criticism in more 
detail, several differences in meaning are 
certainly evident. There is the possibility 
of a sharp divide between physical and 
mental categories, such that one might 
conceive either physical tension in the 
organism, or mental tension, or both, 
without finding any real relation between 
them. So-called physiological tension, for 
example, is a description of the dynamic 
state and process of the physiological 
organism. It need not essentially have 
anything to do with consciousness, or 
whatever is considered distinctly “men- 


%E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience, p. 106. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1910.) 

14 See, for example, Prof. R. B. Perry’s discussion 
of organic equilibration in his General Theory of 
Value. (New York: Longmans Green and Com- 
pany, 1926.) 
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tal.” Psychic tension, on the other hand, 
might be simply a state of feeling, such 
as the introspective phase of emotion, or 
of volition, and without any real organic 
significance. But one important value in 
the tensional approach lies just here. 
Whatever be the metaphysical interpre- 
tations of its various exponents, as to its 
physicality or mentality, the concept of 
tension is neither mental nor physical 
exclusively. It is organic, which means 
that it is either or both. It constitutes, in 
a word, the conceptual passage from the 
“physical” to the “mental” or in the other 
direction. 

In a similar way we can dispose of the 
question as to whether we are dealing 
with a behavioral or a non-behavioral 
category. From the dynamic standpoint 
there is no phenomenon which is not 
either a behavior component or a behavior 
correlate. It is true that the state of 
psychological knowledge makes it im- 
possible to find these components or 
correlates in many instances, but the 
point of view assumes that they are there. 
Nor is there any need to limit the term 
behavior to the gross organic or recogniz- 
ably motor segments of the process. The 
activity of the sense organs, for example, 
is their behavior just as truly as is overt 
action the behavior of the organism as a 
whole. And in neither case is the process 





a mere flux in the naive sense. There are 
isolable structures, constancies of func- 
tion, invariants of pattern, and recur. 
rences of content. There are, in a word, 
discernible states or situational condi- 
tions, with definite functional character- 
istics. Tension, though fundamentally a 
dynamic concept, has its ‘static’ import, in 
that it represents the state of a dynamic 
system. If, now, that state is processional, 
as it is in behavior, the systematic char- 
acter is there nevertheless. And the 
supposition is that invariably it is accom- 
panied by tendencies toward equilibra- 
tion, and that these tendencies are 
functions of the integration and differ- 
entiation of the components involved. 
The further assumption, that there is in 
some sense a phenomenological or dis- 
tinctly ‘psychic’ meaning involved, re- 
quires further detailed discussion. 
Descriptively tensions are dynamic, 
directional, ambiguous—they are the in- 
dices of events. They are not ‘essences,’ 
though they may be immediate; they are 
not primary ‘data’ of intuition, if by the 
given we mean simply the _ specious. 


Rather they are immanent directors of - 


intuition, its limits, trends, origins. As 
such they are presentiments of change, 
novelty, and emergence, harbingers of 
becoming. Their psychological history is 
a story in itself. 











Chapter III 
Some Aspects of the Psychology of Tension 


For philosophy, which is concerned with the whole of experience, there is no 
better psychological perspective than the dynamic one. By dynamic psychology I 
mean the view which takes into account the feelings, thoughts, emotions that can 
best be grasped and reported from within the self, and also the physiological and be- 
havioral structures and events that can be externally apprehended. These data, com- 
ponents all in the process with which psychology has to deal, must be viewed in their 
correlations and interrelations, in order that they may be submitted to a functional 
analysis which will reveal their unique roles in the process as contributions to the 
total experiencing situation. In one way or another the current names such as 
‘modified behaviorism,’ ‘functional,’ ‘wholistic,’ ‘organismic,’ or ‘total-situation,’ or 
‘configuration’ psychology designate methodological assumptions and conceptual 
matrices radically empirical, and therefore dedicated to the dynamic point of view. 
It is from this standpoint that the psychology of realization is to be most truly con- 
ceived. However important may be the cumulative results of more restricted outlooks, 
more specialized methodologies, their limitations are apt to become manifest at the 
very point in whose illumination the philosopher is most deeply interested. Intro- 
spection, rigorously pursued, gives valuable results, but it may fail completely in the 
endeavor to establish such continuities as those between higher and lower animal 
forms, or between perceptual data and perceptual processes in man. Like limitations, 
translated into the failings of their peculiar systematic distortions, become inseparable 
from other restricted points of view. The dynamic viewpoint is the answer to a 
demand for descriptive explanations of psycho-physical phenomena that shall be both 
general and adequate. Yet it is both possible and convenient to attack the situation 
from its two main aspects, the ‘inside’ and the ‘outside,’ without treating of both at 
the same time. They can be considered separately each in its turn, and then viewed 
in their more concrete relation. 

diverse dimensions. By element James 
1 did not mean ‘atomic constituent’ of the 
sort that is suggested by the aggregation 


which bent his psychological research Of marbles or bricks. He meant rather 
toward the fundamentals, and because of ‘Component,’ in the sense in which the 
the genius with which he pioneered the elements of any genuine continuum are 
dynamic consciousness, William James its components and not its mere constitu- 
can best give us an introduction to tension ents. Among the elements of the stream 


Because of the philosophical interest 





as seen from within the self. Conscious- 
ness, said James, is not what the naive 
associationists had taken it to be. It is 
not a bundle of impressions fortuitously 
stranded together, nor is it a panorama 
of absolutely dissevered ideational and 
sensational states. It is a flux—‘stream’ 
is the word James used—of continuous 
character constituted by the concretion 
of diverse elernents and the variation of 


James found, in addition to the substan- 
tival and the adjectival ones, the now 
justly celebrated relational factors corre- 
sponding to verbs and prepositions. It 
was here that he posited the interpene- 
tration or connexity of the relatively 
discrete data of awareness, and gave once 
for all his answer as to how relations are 


1 William James, Principles of Psychology, p. 243. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1890.) 
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experienced. In his own thinking and in 
that of his American followers the dis- 
cernibility of immediately experienced re- 
lations became extremely important. 

There was, however, another phase of 
his contribution which is certainly no less 
important. Among the ‘transitive ele- 
ments’ James found what he called ‘feel- 
ings of tendency’ or tendencies toward, 
such that we can experience what is 
emerging in thought or awareness before 
it arrives. Attaching this dynamic char- 
acter to the brain as its basis, James 
wrote: “We believe the brain to be an 
organ whose internal equilibrium is al- 
ways in a state of change, the change 
affecting every part.”? It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the feelings of ten- 
dency which James found were tensions, 
or feelings of equilibrium, whether we 
view that equilibrium as correlated with 
specific brain process or not. The dy- 
namic character of James’s view, how- 
ever, as indicated in the above quotation, 
is something of an anticipation of later 
physiologies such as that of Lashley, 
which we shall consider below. 

Of these tensions, if we may now call 
them such, two important questions may 
be asked, both of which must be answered 
from the self-inclusive point of view. The 
first has to do with the originality of 
tensions, the second with their affective 
neutrality. Both of these are important 
in the differentiation of pure tension. 

Both of these problems are extremely 
difficult ones, whose final solutions call 
for a much more careful consideration 
than I shall be able to give them. Thus, 
what may seem to be conclusions are to 
be understood as but tentative proposals 
that the truth may lie in one direction 
rather than in another. 

Psychologists themselves are not agreed 
on the originality of feelings of tension. 
Two controversies staged in the field of 
the theory of volition will reveal this 
basic disagreement. The first has to do 
with the earlier controversy about the 
possibility of ‘imageless thought’—which 
was held to be exemplified in the phe- 
nomena of volition—and the second is 


2 Principles of Psychology, p. 246. 


the more recent restaging of that con- 
troversy in the analysis of acts of choice, 
Those who were influenced in the earlier 
period by the work of Ach maintained 
with him that there is an original non- 
sensational factor in the experience of 
willing. Ach claimed to find in his ob- 
servers a definite potential energy, psy- 
chic in nature, which could be described 
and measured. The phenomenological 
moment which especially differentiated 
volition for him was the moment de- 
scribed by the expression ‘I really will,’ 
and the conclusion was that this moment 
need not be accompanied by any identi- 
fiable imagery, kinaesthetic or otherwise. 
Against this, no doubt motivated by the 
supposition that there is no way to derive 
feelings on the motor side of experience 
excepting via the sensory after-reports of 
motor processes, the opponents of Ach 
argued that imagery was present if his 
observers had but attended to it. In the 
more recent controversy, a like objection 
was urged against the work of Wells,‘ 
who has stated definitely and convinc- 
ingly the absence of kinaesthetic sensa- 


tions on the part of her observers during _ 


acts of choice. In the latter instance the 
objector was Prof. Wheeler, who claims 
that under the influence of proper train- 
ing his observers were able to detect 
kinaesthetic imagery in situations where 
Wells’ subjects had found none.® So far 
as a layman in psychology can judge, 
Wells has carried her point for the pres- 
ence of original feelings of tension in acts 
of choice, since the reports of her ob- 
servers do not seem to evidence lack of 
training, and do evidence original ten- 
sional experiences. 

Turning now to a discussion of bodily 
and kinaesthetic sensations by Hunter,® 
who for the most part might be described 
as a liberal behaviorist, we find nothing 


?A summary of the earlier controversy is given 
in an article by R. M. Ogden, “Imageless Thought,” 


Psych. Bull. 8, p. 183. For Ach’s own statement, ~ 


see Narziss Ach, Uber den Willensakt und das 
Temperament. (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 1910.) 

*Honoria.M. Wells, The Phenomenology of Acts 
of Choice, Brit. Jour. Psych., Monog. Suppl. No. 11, 
1927, IV, 155 pp. 

‘Raymond H. Wheeler, “The Action Conscious- 
ness,” Brit. Jour. Psych. 19, 1929, pp. 253 ff. 

¢w. S. Hunter, General Psycholagy, Chapter V, 
“The Affective Process.” (University of Chicago 
Press, 1918.) 
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to warrant dogma about the role of 
kinaesthetic sensations. Not only is their 
introspection fraught with difficulty be- 
cause of their vague and fleeting charac- 
ter on the one side and their constant 
presence on the other, but comparatively 
little is known about the neural physi- 
ology concerned in kinaesthesia. The as- 
sumption that the feelings of action at 
the level of consciousness can be reduced 
to elements in kinaesthetic and organic 
sensations is founded on the basic as- 
sumption of the older theory of sensation, 
that all experience is ultimately reducible 
to sensory elements. Hunter, whose be- 
havioristic liberalism does not, as one 
might expect, take him beyond a sensa- 
tionalist point of view, expresses the hope 
that this will turn out to be the case with 
the experience of activity, and leaves the 
question open for future decision. One 
suggests, however, that the phenomeno- 
logical evidence seems to point toward 
non-kinaesthetic feelings of process. 

The neutrality of tensions hinges on 
the possibility of a neutral element or 
dimension in affectivity. Plato suggests 
in Philebus that there are feelings in the 
affective continuum which are neither 
pleasant nor painful, but indifferent, and 
possibly more fundamental than either 
pain or pleasure.? The appeal is simply 
to the fact that we do find such neutral 
feelings in our awareness. The modern 
return to realism has brought with it a 
revival of interest in the possibility of 
neutral affect, in accord with the demand 
for continuity between the cognitive and 
non-cognitive phases of experience. One 
writer has suggested that the immediate 
experience which is usually called intui- 
tion intersects affective experience in its 
neutral zone.’ The problem is therefore 
one for the theory of affectivity. 

Multi-dimensional theories of affectivity 
tend to acknowledge a dimension of ex- 
citement or strain.? The most recent work 
in the theory of emotion finds one of its 
challenging propositions in that of a 

™ Philebus 33, E. Jowett. 2 

®G. Dawes Hicks, in a Symposium: Immediate 
Experience, Proc. Artist. Soc., Supp. Vol. IX, p. 183. 


* See Hunter, op. cit., for a discussion of Wundt’s 
excitement and strain dimensions. 


7 


‘neutral’ emotion.’° It is suggested that 
the emotion of excitement be viewed as 
one of the basic emotional types. The 
result of careful analysis reveals that 
there is such an emotional primitive, and 
that it is independent of pleasure and 
pain. Excitement may be either pleasant 
or unpleasant, indifferently, or it may be 
neither. It is interesting to note that the 
theory of excitement as an emotion upsets 
one of the most cherished of psychological 
dogmas. Instead of the usual assumption 
that emotion is disruptive in effect and 
chaotic in origin, it is assumed, on the 
basis of observation, that excitement 
serves the definite function of preparing 
the organism for action by raising the 
behavioral tone and marshalling the 
organic energies. It has already been sug- 
gested by Cannon"! and others that some 
such function is served by emotion in 
general; but the usual view has been that 
the feeling aspect of emotion is epiphe- 
nomenal, while some emotions, like joy, 
have been assumed to have no adaptive 
value whatsoever.!? The isolation of ex- 
citement as an emotion would allow its 
independent variability, and yet make 
it basic in the emotional scheme. For 
given a state of excitement, it might be- 
come pleasant or unpleasant according 
to how its pleasure-pain content is deter- 
mined, and so might, but need not, be- 
come determined specifically as joy, fear, 
or rage. 

The affective neutrality of tension was 
posited by Peirce, who in more ways than 
one anticipated the later phenomenologi- 
cal findings. Peirce rejected explicitly the 
view that tension is primarily hedonic, 
asserting indeed that here was one potent 
argument against ethical hedonism. On 
the contrary, tension is the basic feeling 
form, and more likely is the only type of 
feeling which characterizes the simple 
cell, as behavioristically revealed in the 
expansion and contraction of protoplasm, 
in a word, by its equilibration. Pleasure 

7G. M. Stratton, “The Function of Emotion as 
Shown Particularly in Excitement,” Psych. Rev., 
vol. 35, no. 5, pp. 351, ff. 

uW. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, 
Fear, and Rage. (New York: Appleton, 1927.) 

22Qn the epiphenomenal character of joy, see H. 


Carr, Psychology, p. 276. (Longmans Green & Co., 
1925.) 
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and pain—and here again Peirce is ex- 
plicit—are ‘higher,’ more ‘abstract’; more 
‘derivative’ feelings depend on specific 
types of consciousness.** 

We have, then, in view of the phenom- 
enological evidence that can be adduced, 
reason to believe that there are felt ten- 
sions or feelings of tendency toward equi- 
libration in awareness, and that these can 
be distinguished both from kinaesthesia 
and from volition insofar as the latter is 
dependent on pleasure and pain. A com- 
plete account, however, demands at least 
a speculative version of what physiologi- 
cal and behavioral correlates are involved. 


2 


That the unit of behavior is the com- 
plete act of behavior itself was posited 
by Dewey in his now famous paper on 
the reflex arc concept in psychology. 
There, as will be recalled, he insisted on 
the organic and inter-constitutive nature 
of the stimulus-response relation. The 
more recent work in dynamic psychology 
has not only vindicated Dewey’s concep- 
tion, but has given independent elabo- 
rations of detail which can be well 
integrated with it. Especially important 
toward that end are the psychologies of 
Lashley and Lewin, the former a physi- 
ological behaviorist, the latter a gestalt 
behaviorist. 

An imposing theory of behavioral 
psycho-physiology has been advanced by 
Lashley,’ who carries over into neural 
physiology the gradient theory used so 
successfully by Child *5 in the explanation 
of neural development. Behavior, says 
Lashley, is a function of the central 
nervous system as a whole, not of par- 
ticular end organisms or brain areas. The 
behavior mechanism is a dynamic system 
such that the equilibrium of the total 
nervous organism is involved in any 
stimulus and response situation. Here 
the agreement with Dewey in the assump- 

%C, S. Peirce, Collected Papers, Vol. I, Par. 333. 
(Editors C. S. Hartshorne and Paul Weiss; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1931.) 


4K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelli- 
gence. (University of Chicago Press, 1929.) 


%C. M. Child, The Physiological Foundations of 
Behavior. 
1926.) 


(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


tion of a functional standpoint is evident, 
It means, more specifically, that elemen- 
talist doctrines, whether of brain locali- 
zation or of energy as a quantified psychic 
‘stuff, do not suit the facts. For it ig 
found by the extirpation of brain areas 
that not a particular function, but whole 
ranges of function are affected, and that 
efficiency of response is dependent on the 
total mass of tissue in operation rather 
than on the specific area injured. Also, 
the configuration of the injury is a potent 
factor in post-operational reaction: if but 
one side of the brain is injured, behavior 
may be disturbed, while symmetrical 
injury to both sides leaves the behavior 
system intact. There is no evidence that 
responses change qualitatively by addi- 
tion or subtraction of physiological ele- 
ments. 

To such facts Lashley fits the following 
theory, endeavoring to account for both 
unified and differentiated aspects of be- 
havior. The fact that specific responses 
depend in part on the condition of the 
organism as a whole can be explained by 
assuming that nerve integration is a 
gradient. The conduction of specific nerve 


impulses is facilitated or inhibited by the 


electric condition of the whole system 
involved. There is no ‘wearing down’ of 
tissue to make facile connections. On the 
contrary, it is found that unused channels 
can take over the conductive function, or 
even the reaction function, of trained 
ones, and consequently conduction de- 
pends on the mass effect upon the channel 
which does the conducting. Lashley cites 
the instance of a pianist who under the 
stress of public recital transposed one-half 
tone higher a whole movement of a 
Beethoven sonata, a feat which she had 
never tried or done before,.and could not 
repeat afterward with some practice. The 
presence of dynamic systems in such be- 


havior is the most logical explanation of 


its organic character. 

The general assumption is that stimu- 
lation, at the end-organ, sets up a differ- 
ence of potential, or a gradient, between 
stimulated areas. In the language which 
we have been using, this means that 
stimulation produces a state of tension. 
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This same difference of potential is pro- 
jected in the brain area. The unique 
character of any stimulus is the difference 
of potential it sets up, or its gradient 
effect. (Conversely, the identity of two 
instances would be the identity of the 
tensions involved.) Hence, the relational 
as well as the integral and dynamic char- 
acter of the behavior mechanism is 
posited. The gradient is a dynamic ten- 
dency to react in a given direction, even 
if in a partially indeterminate one. The 
energy involved is no mystical stuff, but 
an integer of the total gradient situation. 

Lewin,'* the gestalt behaviorist, gives 
a phenomenological and genetic account 
of the act of behavior which might well be 
the behavioral counterpart of Lashley’s 
physiological account. Lewin himself is 
not dependent upon physiological specu- 
lations. He bases his account on a criti- 
cism of the naive behaviorism which 
confuses phenomenological and ‘geno- 
typic’ accounts, insisting that there must 
be some adequate source posited for the 
energy which enters into the act. The 
assumption that the description in terms 
of stimulus and response is sufficient, and 
that the stimulus is causal in the act, is 
groundless, according to Lewin. What 
must be assumed is a state of tension 
involving the total situation. The tension 
is an expression of the energy available 
for the act. And the tension is purely 
psychic, as an ingenious series of experi- 
ments indicate. That is, it is felt tension, 
not merely postulated physiological set. 
The concept of behavior here expands 
to include behavior that is peculiarly 
‘mental.’ 

The compatibility of ‘gestalt dynamics’ 
with assumptions such as those of both 
Dewey and Lashley is shown in the fol- 
lowing description of the configurational 
attack: 

Gestalt dynamics is always in evidence 
where conditions are at issue which do not 
in themselves already fully settle the gestalt 
character. Upon insufficient or ‘weak’ stimu- 
lation by the stimulating situation, the final 


gestalt structure is of its own accord pro- 
duced from within outwards, in actordance 


J. F. Brown, “The Methods of Kurt Lewin in 
the Psychology of Action and Affection,” Psych. 
Rev., vol. 35-36, 1928-9 pp. 200 ff. 


with the peculiar conformance to laws of 
gestalt. The processes activated by the stimuli 
have the ‘tendency’ in their own right, to 
actualize definite gestalt movements.17 


This, I take it, is the psycho-genetic de- 
scription of the gradient function, in 
which the stimulating situation is pre- 
cipitated by the total one. I shall be 
discussing this phase of the ‘constitution 
of stimulus by response,’ as Dewey would 
have called it, and would like to give it 
a name. Because of its precipitating char- 
acter, I call it the ‘catalytic’ phase of the 
process. 

The above description of the dynamic 
factors in experience does not allow itself 
the generality to which it is entitled. For 
it specifies that such dynamic factors are 
present “where conditions are at issue 
which do not in themselves already fully 
settle the gestalt character.” By this we 
would be led to suppose that some stimu- 
lating situations are not of the dynamic 
sort. But if we turn to the modern theory 
of sensation, it becomes evident that any 
sensation is more or less of this nature. 
Such would seem to be the burden of the 
law of stimulus rate, where the rate as 
well as the intensity of stimulus is in- 
volved in adequacy.’* What this would 
seem to imply is that, conversely, the 
tension which is partially expressed in 
the ‘charging’ of the conductors, always 
plays a part in the precipitation of the 
stimulating situation. It is important to 
remember at this point that from the 
dynamic standpoint the term ‘behavior’ 
means ‘organismic activity,’ so that the 
activity of the sense organs, or of the 
nervous system, is comprehended under 
the general description of behavior. 

It is now possible to attend to certain 
phases of the process, with a view to the 
isolation of the tensional polarity in- 
volved. The ‘catalytic’ phase taken in 
unanalyzed form, that is, the phase in 
which the energies of the organism are 
marshalled at the point where the stimu- 
lating situation is forming, has been 

7B. Peterman, The Gestalt Theory and the Prob- 
lem of Configuration (New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1932). 


% E. D. Adrian, The Basis of Sensation (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1928). 
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identified by Prof. T. V. Smith as the 
primitive ‘moral’ phase, basic in con- 
science and therefore functional as the 
dynamic differentium of the moral con- 
sciousness, or conscience. Conscience, on 
this view, is precipitant of readiness for 
action.’® Into this same general structure 
can be fitted two other phases of con- 
sciousness whose differentiation has been 
rather successfully undertaken on a 
psychological basis. First, there is the 
religious consciousness, as defined by 
King,?° and Leys.*! Essentially their de- 
scription finds the religious primitive in 
the phase of the act in which, as Leys 
puts it, there is ‘no response,’ i.e., no ade- 
quate response is found for the stimulus 
that is arising. If conscience is a function 
of readiness for action, so also, one must 
suppose, is the religious consciousness. 
The difference would seem to lie in the 
fact that while conscience leads immedi- 
ately to action, the religious attitude 
allows the possibility of a general readi- 
ness in which the action is facilitated, 
whatever it may be. In general, the re- 
lation between moral and religious con- 
sciousness or behavior is difficult to define. 
One would suppose, however, that the 
difference between ‘readiness’ as such and 
‘readiness to act’ would express fairly 
well the difference between the religious 
and the moral phases of the act. If the 
aesthetic phase is to be found in this 
general picture, one might expect to find 
it associated with or in some sense a 
function of the moment of equilibrium. 
However they disagree in detail, aesthe- 
ticians are almost unanimous in describ- 
ing the aesthetic experience as_ that 
characterized by ‘disinterestedness,’ ‘bal- 
ance of faculties,’ or ‘organic harmony.’? 

If, now, we attend to the polarity which 
runs through these isolable phases, view- 


»T. V. Smith, Beyond Conscience (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1934). The term ‘catalysis’ is Prof. 
Smith’s. 

2»Irving King, Differentiation of the Religious 
Consciousness (New York: MacMillan, 1905). 

21 Wayne Leys, The Religious Control of Emotion 
(New York: R. Long, and R. R. Smith, 1932). 

22:On this character of the aesthetic experience see 
D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment, p. 57. It goes 
without-saying that in this, as in the other types of 
experience mentioned in the text, the summary 
characterization which we have given does not even 
It is, at best, merely 


begin to do them justice. 
indicative. 


ing it as ‘inter-equilibrial’ or ‘intra-cata- 
lytic’-—i.e., as the process and direction 
of precipitation—it does not seem un- 
reasonable to suppose that in this polarity 
we have the tensional correlate in the 
behavior process of the tensions which 
are found phenomenologically in the 
analysis of the ‘stream of consciousness,’ 
The picture, which we have drawn at first 
from the inside of awareness itself, be- 
comes completed through the attainment 
of depth and perspective, from the outside 
point of view. It is true that the ‘outside’ 
account is a highly speculative one, but 
it does give the possibility of mechanisms 
which may be assumed to underlie the 
more immediate experience of tensions, 
at the same time retaining a generality 
which does not seem to demand the super- 
structures demanded by an elementalist 
theory, or the break between behavior and 
sensory experience which sensationalism 
brings out. 

And if, whether viewed phenomenologi- 
cally or speculatively, the process of ex- 
perience seems to presuppose directional 
tensions, we may be justified in assuming 
their pervasive character in experience, 
insofar as it is the experience of organisms 
as we know them. That is, we may con- 
clude, at least provisionally, that tensions 
of direction, and therefore empirical 
futures, are essential in any present ex- 
perience, in order for that experience to 
be what it is. At the level of symbolic 
analysis this rather simple conclusion is 
expressed in the pragmatic propositions 
that meaning is expectational and judg- 
ment is teleological. I have not presumed 
to give either a theory of the symbol or 
a theory of purpose in terms of the phe- 
nomenology and psychology of tension. 
But if the analysis is correct, it should 


accord with adequate theories of both. 


meaning and intention, even though these 
latter require further and much more 
elaborate descriptive and explanatory ac- 
counts. At present, however, this must 
remain one of many important and un- 
answered questions. 

Throughout this discussion we have 
been dealing with the directional ‘root’ 
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of polarity, or what might be called the 
directional tension. This is in accord with 
the assumption that one meaning of ten- 
sion lies in a generalization, or purifica- 
tion, of Whitehead’s notion of ‘appetition.’ 
We now proceed to some applications of 
the concept of tension which have been 


made by phenomenologically inclined 
philosophers, and to the second ‘root’ of 
polarity, which is the polarity of opposi- 
tion, and how both are involved in San- 
tayana’s account of the experience of 
events will be indicated in the following 
section. 





Chapter IV 


Santayana’s Dynamic ‘Essences’ 


Nothing is so foreign to Santayana’s essences as polarity, either of direction or of 
opposition. In the realm of essence there are no changes, no novelties, no tendencies, 
or polarities involving direction from and toward; and each essence being responsible 
only to itself, there are no contradictions or oppositions. In a sense, the absence of 
direction involves that of opposition, since these two determinations of polarity are 
interdependent. The polarity which is direction toward something gets its meaning 
partly from the fact that it is also a direction against something; namely, against 
whatever is going in the opposite direction. But direction against is of the very essence 
of the polarity of opposition, hence the interdependence of the ‘two roots of the 
principle of polarity.’ The absence of polarity from the realm of essence should entail 
the absence of polarity’s dynamic phenomenological counterpart, the experience of 
direction and opposition which is found in feelings of tension. There should be no 
directional tensions, no oppositional tension, in Santayana’s immediacy. Yet there is 
a point of view from which tensions in immediacy are expected, if not welcomed, 
simply because they seem essential to experiencing, whether as indices of events, or 
as involutions of the future in the present. Such a viewpoint, of course, would in some 
way assert the immediacy and the reality of time, process, change: it would be that 
which Wyndham Lewis calls ‘futuristic.’ But Santayana has never wanted the winds 
of futurism to gain permanent hold on his ethereal essences. 


Change is among the things that can 
be doubted by the adept in scepticism. 
For it is an inference, a positing of animal 
faith and specious like all of the others. 
Suspending animal faith “I no longer 
seem to live in a changing world, but an 
illusion of change seems to play idly 
before me, and to be contained in my 
changelessness.”! But doubt, once ad- 
mitted, be comes ground for a generalized 
belief that “Events, and the reality of 
change they involve, may therefore be 
always illusions.”? Let the sceptic cast 
aside his animal urgencies, his fears, 
regrets, hopes, and desires, in a word, 
all that, when purified phenomenologi- 
cally, becomes what we have called ten- 
sional, and the reality of change has been 
cast off with them. 

Yet paradoxically enough, Santayana 
does finally admit to immediacy data that 
are candidly tensional. That in doing so 
he becomes disloyal to his essential thesis, 
even contradicting where he dare not 


George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith, 
p. 30. (New York: Scribners, 1930.) 
2 Ibid. 


assimilate, need not detract from the . 


value of his phenomenological contribu- 
tion. There is, moreover, the whole posi- 
tive theory of tension worked out in The 
Realm of Matter, which, when purged of 
its cosmological pretensions, becomes defi- 
nitely futuristic. 

For Santayana the field of awareness 
is a manifold of static data, which either 
as qualities or as forms or both are selec- 
tions from a ‘realm of essence.’ The par- 
ticular quale ‘this red, here and now’ is 
immediate in intuition as an ‘essence’ no 
less than is the form ‘triangularity.’ 
Consequently, whatever is present to feel- 
ing or awareness, whether it be sensation 
or memory, impulse or meaning, is ‘pres- 
ent in the immediacy of a static, discrete, 
universal essence. Essences are Platonic 


Ideas relieved of their dynamic and 


existential meanings, and welded with 
qualia in immediate experience.’ Since 
they are intrinsically irrelevant to exist- 
ence, both physical and mental, they are 


%George Santayana, The Realm of Essence, pp. 
155 ff. (New York: Scribners, 1927). 
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not immediate warrants for any reality 
save their own, and although spirit or 
active awareness is dependent on them 
for content, they are not dependent on 
awareness for their being. As non-exist- 
ent, their reality is constituted by their 
inner necessity, which along with their 
universality, or infinite potentiality for 
exemplification, is reality in the mode of 
‘substance.’* Yet they are in some sense 
real both as independent of awareness 
and compulsive at least on themselves. 
They are what they are whether anyone 
happens to intuit them or not. One might 
question the seemingly contradictory 
characteristics that are here involved in 
the notion of essence: qualia and quali- 
ties seem to be confused, the former be- 
ing described as essences only through 
their borrowing of properties from the 
latter.© On the other hand, universality 
is used in a way that excludes generality 
from it, contrary to the more classical 
usage, because forms and qualities take 
on enough of the nature of qualia to for- 
feit generality. The doctrine that es- 
sences are independent of their being 
intuited, moreover, raises the embarrass- 
ing question of whether the status of 
essence is empirically determined, and if 
so, in what manner. If their status is 
given, then its givenness must involve 
some immediate intuition of both the 
inner necessity of the datum and of its 
infinite potentiality for exemplification, 
not to mention a sense of its transcend- 
ence of the intuition in which it is given. 
There would be some sort of vagueness, 
or indetermination, and some sort of com- 
pulsion, neither of which essences allow. 
But if their reality is not given, then, 
whatever modality one ascribes to them, 
the assertion that such data are the most 
real, the most indubitable of beings, be- 
comes doubtful if not even groundless. 
The problem is at least as old as Spinoza’s 
idea of a God whose essence was his 
existence, simply by definition. Santay- 
ana’s essences are thin and specious Abso- 

* Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

°Cf. on this point the criticism of ‘essence’ theories 
in Mind and the World Order, by Prof. C. I. Lewis, 


and in Prof. Chas. Morris’s Six Theories of Mind. 
*Realm of Essence, p. 36. 


lutes whose perfection implies their own 
‘subsistence.’ 

These and a good many other diffi- 
culties would arise in a critique of Santay- 
ana’s position. I cite them, however, not 
simply as vicious contradictions, realizing 
that they are essentially dialectic diver- 
sions. What most of Santayana’s critics 
seem to have missed is that his method is 
a variety of static Hegelianism, in which 
contradiction is methodological. The posi- 
tive final contribution then becomes an 
exhaustive revelation of certain funda- 
mental aspects of experience through the 
poetry of intellectual mood rather than 
the rigor of logical deduction. The bring- 
ing to focus of immediacy and univer- 
sality, of intuition and clairvoyance, tends 
by its very distortion of experience to 
illuminate areas that are often overlooked. 
This may be true even of the major 
contradiction in the system, the denial 
and affirmation of the fact and function 
of tension in consciousness. 

But with essence as the immediate 
datum, reality of any other description 
becomes the object of belief, or ‘animal 
faith.’? Santayana writes with customary 
clarity: “....a long experience must 
intervene before the problem arises which 
I am here considering, namely, whether 
anything need be posited and believed in 
at all. And I reply that it is not inevitable, 
if I am willing and able to look passively 
on the essences that may happen to be 
given, but that if I consider what they are, 
and how they appear, I see that this 
appearance is an accident to them; that 
the principle of it is a contribution from 
my side, which I call intuition.”* Clearly, 
the immediate data of awareness contain 
no warrant for those modes of reality 
which include existence and actuality. 
True, the categories in which Santayana 
often discusses the positing of reality are 
the cognitive ones, but by implication, 
and often explicitly, he refers the sense 
of reality, however primitive, and what- 
ever its content, to the act of animal faith. 
Belief is but the definiteness of animal 
faith at the consciously cognitive level. 


TSantayana, Realm of Essence, p. 36. 
8 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 133. 
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Pursuing the theoretical consequences 
of the ‘trick of arresting the immediate,’ 
we gradually purify immediacy of any- 
thing but the essence of the moment. In 
ultimate scepticism there is no more need 
to assume connection between essences 
than tliere is to assume the connection of 
any one essence with actuality. Here we 
have the stability, the equilibrium, that 
goes with the complete loss of tension. 
We accept our illusions for what they are, 
content that they make no demands upon 
us beyond the demands of the moment. 
There is something here of the paradox 
that one finds in Bergson’s duration. 
Arresting the immediate is not such an 
easy task, but must demand some effort 
and feeling of tension. Yet, the stability 
of essence, like that of duration, bears 
with it the accent of eternity and ultimate 
balance. It is possible that if Santayana 
had taken into account more fully the 
sense of effort that accompanies the intu- 
ition of certain essences, such as the 
intellectual ones, he might not have 
identified so easily the discovery of es- 
sence in lazy revery or sensuous enjoy- 
ment with that which occurs in intel- 
lectual activity. Of course the intention 
of such an identification is similar to that 
in Bergson’s somewhat favorable com- 
parison of the freedom of action with that 
of spiritual creation.® In both instances 
there is the endeavor to lend a glow to 
the commonplace, and an emotional im- 
mediacy to insight. For Santayana, either 
can be ‘enjoyed’ in the solipsism of the 
present moment. 

But the world and experience will not 
be denied for long and in their return to 
awareness it is tension which serves to 
admit them. At the root of belief, and of 
animal faith, lies the tensional experience 
of shock. Says Santayana: 


But when a clap of thunder deafens me, or 
a flash of lightning at once dazzles and blinds 
me, the fact that something has happened is 
far more obvious to me than just what it is 
that has occurred; and there are perhaps 
shocks internal to the psyche in which the 


*For Henri Bergson’s discussion of tension, see 
Matter and Memory, pp. 237-8, trans. Paul and 
Palmer. (New York: MacMillan, 1911). 


tension of the event reaches a maximum, 
whilst the nature of it remains so obscure 
that perhaps my only sense of it is a question, 
a gasp, or a recoil. The feeling present in such 
a case is, with but little further qualification, 
the sheer feeling of experience.1° 


Here be it noted that the ‘thatness’ and 
the eventuality of the datum are given 
even more clearly than its ‘whatness’ or 
essence. Its nature remains obscure in 
the overwhelming sense that it has hap- 
penec, is actually there. The dynamic 
balance of the psychic organism is chal- 
lenged to reset itself according to the 
tension of the event, causing feelings of 
surprise and recoil. Shock is a local vibra- 
tion registering the emergence of new 
tensions and the reluctant discharge of 
old ones. Even the most transparent of 
essences, insofar as we feel that they are, 
must be accompanied by their ‘sheer feel- 
ing of experience.’ In the givenness of 
any ‘what’ there must be the giving, 
which constitutes its ‘that.’ It will be 
noted too that Santayana frankly dis- 
covers in the shock of experience the 
vagueness, compulsion, and sense of inde- 
pendence which are so foreign to essences 
themselves. Yet these are involved in 
the ‘feeling present,’ that is, an immediate 
intuition. Despite his dialectic use of 
shock to establish, by inference, the exist- 
ence of the self prior to that of anything 
else, our author has candidly admitted 
that ‘the fact that something has hap- 
pened .... is obvious.’ Hence the con- 
tradiction to which he commits himself: 
nothing given exists, and existence is not 
given; but existence is given in shock, 
therefore something given exists; namely, 
the event that is given in shock. On the 
latter point we are not to be left in doubt, 
as the following passage will show: “Ex- 
perience of shock, if not utterly delusive, 
accordingly establishes the validity of 
memory and of transitive knowledge. It 


establishes realism.’’"* That experience of © 


shock may be delusive we are given no 
reason to suppose, though the paradox 
so stated does not escape Santayana’s 
attention. 


% Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 140. 
1 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 142. 
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Santayana himself brings his antinomy 
to a focus in a passage remarkable for its 
philosophic irony: 

Nevertheless shock, like any other datum, 
intrinsically presents an essence only, and 
might be nothing more; but in that case the 
dogmatic suasion of it (which alone lends in- 
terest to so blank an experience) would be 
an illusion..... Shock will not suffer me, 
while it lasts, to entertain any such hypo- 
thesis.12 


That shock might be only an essence is a 
deliverance of the theory of essence, and 
not of an analysis of the data of aware- 
ness as such. But the theory has borne 
more than it can support since in it there 
is no place for the immediacy of event. 
If we cease with Santayana to revert to 
the extreme case of thoroughly disrupting 
shock, and accept the possibility of de- 
grees of ‘tension in the event’ we have 
good reason to suppose that intuition is 
never without tensional feelings where 
that which is given seems real, and that 
shock ‘lasts’ indefinitely, allowing no 
sufferance for the hypothesis that it is 
merely an essence. The philosopher of 
essence never accepts this possibility, but 
even after grounding the sense of change 
of shock, he can write: 

If change has really occurred, and not 
merely been imagined, shock is not only intui- 
tion of change, but trouble in a process of 
change enveloping that intuition of change. 


I am right in positing a desultory experience 
in which this intuition is an incident. .... 18 


But the only way conceivable that change 
has not really occurred, and has been 
merely imagined, is for the ‘change which 
I feel’ to be ‘merely a feeling within the 
unity of apperception.”** That is to say, 
we can give up the immediacy of events 
only by resort to a transcendentalism in 
which immediacy itself is resigned. And 
although Santayana does not go in the 
direction of transcendentalism explicitly, 
he sees its possibility as the possibility 
of trans-ultimate scepticism. Perhaps a 
thorough analysis of his essence theory 
will show, as suggested above, that it 
actually does imply the transcendental 
logic. There is probably nothing less than 
#2 Ibid., p. 140. 


3 Tbid., p. 143. 
4 Ibid. 


the sensationalist hypothesis, and its cor- 
relative transcendental unity, in the as- 
sumption of discrete and static data. 
Certainly, if the transcendental logic can 
be used, as Kant positively used it, to 
ground the possibility of experience, it 
can be used also to ground the possibility 
of non-experience. In fact, Kant did make 
negative use of it in his treatment of 
noumenal reality. That which was not 
encompassed with the apperceptive ac- 
tivity of the transcendental ego was 
simply not to be known. 

It is evident, then, that a denial of the 
proposition which we have been trying 
to defend; i.e., that events are presented 
in oppositional tension; may lead to self- 
contradiction on the part of the one who 
would deny it; and as well may lead to 
the plausibility of the tensional view in 
light of its evidence. 

Nor is this all, for there is the un- 
abashed positive contribution found in 
the poetically cosmological Realm of 
Matter, where its naturalistic disguise 
need not hide from us a definite pheno- 
menological import. By ‘matter’ Santay- 
ana means simply the flux of events; he 
calls this ‘material’ not for descriptive 
purposes, but merely to reassert in 
another form his doctrine that events are 
not given as happening. They are ma- 
terial as opposed to the spirituality of 
the psyche which is privileged to see them 
only through the thin fine veil of essence. 
Again Santayana is worth quoting: 

“T do not think,” he writes of the experience 
of the flux, “that analytically transition can 
be otherwise expressed than as a transforma- 
tion of one thing into another, involving two 
natural moments, and leaving the bond be- 
tween them obscure.” 16 


If we bear in mind the fact that shock 
proclaims an event, which is nothing 
other than a terminus in change, the re- 
lation between this statement and the 
theory of shock will be evident. The ex- 
perience of shock is also the experience 

45On this point see Whitehead, op. cit., and J. H. 
Randall, “The Latent Idealism of a Materialist,” 
Jour. Phil. Vol. XXVIII, No. 24, Nov. 19th, 1931. 
Both Whitehead and Randall discuss Santayana’s 
sensationalism. 


% George Santayana, The Realm of Matter,-p. 91. 
(New York: Scribners, 1930.) 
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of change; now the problem 1s the more 
detailed one of describing what had earlier 
been mentioned as the ‘tension of the 
event.’ Santayana continues: 


But it is not analytically that transition 
may be understood; it is lost when its terms 
are divided; and yet it is no synthesis of 
these terms, but a generation—whatever that 
may be—of one term out of the other. Within 
each term, however, we may expect to find 
a synthetic symbol and counterpart of transi- 
tion. Let me call it the forward tension of 
the natural moment. This name is not meant 
to attribute to the elements of the flux 
any conscious effort or expectancy; they are 
restless without the feeling of unrest; yet 
the analogy implied in the metaphor must be 
a real analogy, since effort and expectancy are 
creatures and expressions of this very tension 
in the flux of matter, when it takes the form 
of a psyche.17 


Now, from the standpoint of what hap- 
pens, it might be said that shock is the 
experience of novelty, or of difference 
between the forward tensions of the event 
and the act of experiencing it. 

We must not think because the com- 
pulsion of an event in awareness is direct 
and immediate that it is not the com- 
pulsion of the event itself. The point is 
that its compulsion upon awareness is 
the way we experience the forward ten- 
sion of the event, and our own tensional 
resistance to it. Santayana, who makes 
events depend upon inference, cannot go 
so far in his philosophical theory; but in 
philosophical practice his meaning is un- 
mistakable. 

Any doubt on this score is relieved 
when we consider his method, which is 
not unlike that of Schopenhauer. Events, 
like men, are intuited through their dis- 
positions. Outstanding in the life of 
awareness is will, and the life of events 
is to be conceived by analogy to it. 
Human action has forward tension and 
thus: 

We may therefore confidently attribute the 
forward tension proper to our life to all the 
rest of nature down to its primary elements, 
without attributing to those elements, or to 
that total, any specifically human quality. .. . 
We may therefore appeal to our experience 


of action on the human scale to suggest to us 
the nature of action even in the heart of 


1t Ibid. 





matter, which a mere diminution of mathe. 
matical scale or use of the microscope may 
never reach.18 


The analogical significance of tension, 
which is here narrowed to the sense of 
action, need not be called on in a pheno- 
menological account. Rather, what we 
should say is that insofar as the ‘heart of 
matter’ seems real to us, it is somehow, 
perhaps in imagination, associated with 
its own proper realization. It would be 
but a short step from. the cosmological 
aims and position suggested in the method 
of analogy to the grounding of the com- 
pulsive character of eventuality in im- 
mediacy, along with the surfacing es- 
sences. But the cosmologist stays by his 
poetry and writes of the nature of things: 
“Now, on the human scale the most 
obvious units in action are men, and their 
forward tension is dramatically called 
their will.”!® It would not do for the 
hardy naturalist to admit that his method 
is the method of intensive concretion, 
tracking to its lair the essence of the will 
that he feels in himself, and seeking its 
essential function in awareness. So that 
on the one hand he justifies the attribu- 
tion of something like will to nature not 
on the ground that we feel will there— 
the essence theory precludes that—but 
on the ground that we ourselves have 
emerged from nature, and on the other 
he finds drama in the description of our 
own forward tension as will, when quite 
obviously, there is nothing better to call 
it. Not a genetic, but a historical cos- 
mology must serve for the description of 
a content which is barren of immediacy. 
Nevertheless, here we have isolated with 
classic precision the relation between op- 
positional compulsion and the sense of 
change. 
Immediacy, then, is after all dynamic, 
not merely a segment or region come 


upon by chance in a field of placid es-" 


sences. It contains tensions, pointers of 
the emergent, oppositions that shall chal- 
lenge and confuse. The ‘animal’ whose 
‘faith’ Santayana finds so intriguing is an 


18 Tbid., pp. 91-92. 
19 Ibid. 
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organism recasting in new dynamic con- 
figurations the system which is its being. 
It is characterized by major and minor 
directional tensions, and by the vibrant 
recoils that occur in opposition. These 
tensions are registered in the flux of 
awareness—where self observation allows 
us to speak of this flux—as tendencies 
toward equilibrium, and shocks that ac- 
company new data. One might be 
tempted to call such data dynamic es- 
sences, were it not that the term ‘essence’ 
is already laden with meanings of being 
and contemplation rather than of becom- 
ing and action. Tensions are dynamic 
data, best known for what they are, 
and perhaps best designated simply as 
tensions. 


If one were looking for a name more 
poetically suggestive and at the same 
time as representative of becoming as the 
term ‘essence’ is of being, he might find 
it in the Latin word ‘future,’ using it 
where necessary in the plural. ‘Futures’ 
might then take their deserved place as 
fundamentals in experience as we know 
it. But if, when we speak of tensions, 
their accent of futurity is remembered, 
there is small danger that any romantic 
love of essences will cause us to neglect 
the ultimately dynamic nature of experi- 
ence by trying to reduce time to eternity, 
becoming to static being. Thus sensitized 
to the eventual dimension of immediacy, 
we might be prepared to admit the plausi- 
bility of an ‘aesthetic of events.’ 





Chapter V 


Peirce and the Aesthetic of Events 


The importance of an aesthetic of events has been recognized of late by Whitehead, 
but its metaphysical significance was pioneered by two earlier thinkers whose con- 
tributions to the intensive concretion of concepts can scarcely be overestimated. I 
refer to Immanuel Kant, the genius of the post-enlightenment, and to his methodo- 
logical descendent, the more recent Chas. S. Peirce. Kant called his chapter on the 
intuition of space and time the “Transcendental Aesthetic,” intending to emphasize 
his interest in the forms of intuition. The general sense in which he there uses the 
term, ‘aesthetic’ is the precise sense in which it signifies the descriptive method in 
philosophy. Following and generalizing the insights of his master in this as in other 
ways, Peirce declared that phenomenology, or the science of immediacy, is but a 
branch of the general aesthetics. Moreover, in their concern with reality, both of 
these thinkers conceived the real as the actual, and grounded experience in the 
experience of events. A glance at their method will make clearer the reasons for such 
emphasis, and at the same time prepare us for a more detailed consideration of their 


contributions to the descriptive definition of reality. 


It was Peirce who most fully realized 
what Kant had tried to do and how he 
had tried to do it, much to the augmen- 
tation of his own philosophical stature. 
The attempt had been to get at the in- 
evitable structure of experience by way 
of the forms of logic, viewing those forms 
as derived from experience, yet not 
genetically so. Their derivation was sim- 
ply the transcendental method in its role 
of purifier for the. trans-empirical cate- 
gories. Then, on the other side, these 
logical forms, by analogy, by application, 
and by function, were to be correlated 
with the most general facts of experience. 
Hence they could serve as guides or 
points of metaphysical orientation, giving 
both stimulus and control in the more 
aesthetic endeavor. Their justification 
would lie in their empirical suggestive- 
ness and adequacy; the rationale of ex- 
perience would be found in their logical 
ultimacy. Just as Kant selected for his 
work on space the only geometry that 
was at hand, the Euclidean, so he selected 
with no important modification the only 
available logic, the traditional logic of 
Aristotle. From the latter he selected 
the aspects which had been dominant in 
the classification of judgments, and set 
them up as the ultimate categories. 


Peirce’s originality lay at this point if 
at no other: for the first time in the 
history of modern thought—if the logical 
unrest of Leibniz be excepted—Aristotle’s 
power was recaptured; he made genuine 
discoveries in logic serve him in meta- 
physics, and many of those discoveries 
were his own. It was in one of the cate- 
gories attained through his logic that he 
isolated the intuition of events, just as 
Kant had found it before him, less clearly, 
through the neo-Aristotelian forms. In 
both cases the particular category in- 
volved was the category of relation, 
though its meaning was not the same for 
both of them. The differences can be 
brought out in a review of their relational 
analyses. 

From the standpoint of the modern 
logic used by Peirce the category of re- 
lation is much more fundamental in one 
way, and less so in another, than’ Kant 


seems to have made it. It is more funda- ~ 


mental because it cannot be reduced to 


the substance-attribute relation of inher- 


ence, or to any of the species to which 
Kant tries to reduce it. It is less funda- 
mental because, and here some logicians 
would differ with Peirce, it cannot be 
used to arrive at totality and continuity 
without a particular mathematical quali- 
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fication; namely that relations must be 
triadic. The question as to whether all 
relations can be reduced finally to triads 
is a difficult and highly technical one.! 
Kant, of course, allowed room for syn- 
thesis in at least two ways: transcenden- 
tal synthesis in thought, and the triadicity 
or continuity implied by the sub-category 
of reciprocity. So that granting the latter, 
the question would be one of phenomeno- 
logical purity, depending on whether the 
category of relation has a sufficient con- 
dition in dyadicity, and whether therefore 
Kant does not suppose an unexplicit cate- 
gory, such as that of continuity, through- 
out. 

If we assume, with Peirce, that syn- 
thesis is triadic, and yet that the category 
of relation finds a sufficient condition in 
dyadicity, as most surely we should sup- 
pose that it does, it may be possible to 
drop away some of the transcendental 
superstructure in our consideration of 
Kant’s description of reality or objectivity, 
and look for the feelings involved. That 
is, we may ignore for the moment the 
assumption that sensation is in the aggre- 
gate and demands transcendental syn- 
thesis. We can assume an immediacy of 
relations in which continuity and there- 
fore synthesis are immanent. This is 
simply a device for simplifying the inter- 
pretation of Kant; with synthesis and 
continuity we are not primarily con- 
cerned, and mention them only in order 
to reveal the general background and 
setting of Kant’s approach to actuality. 
What will impress us immediately is the 
importance of the three schematic prop- 
erties, persistence, efficacy, and interac- 
tion. These, it would seem, are the 
properties of the object which remain if 
we take away the transcendental and 
synthetic significance of the analysis. 
From this standpoint the important thing 
about the category of substance is its 

*The method of Russell and Whitehead in Prin- 
cipia Mathematica seems to assume that no rela- 
tional properties demand triadicity as a necessity 
of condition. A similar view is implied in H. M. 
Sheffer’s logic forms, for which see ‘“Notational 
Relativity,” Proceedings Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy; on the other hand the work 
of Royce (“Types of Order and System Sigma,” dis- 
cussed in Prof. C. I. Lewis’s Survey of Symbolic 


Logic) as well as Peirce’s own, points toward ir- 
reducible triadic properties. 


implication of independent persistence. 
Phenomena being existential are events; 
differences between events are qualita- 
tive, yet there is a something which per- 
sists through the change, and this is the 
feeling which underlies the notion of 
substance. The description of such a feel- 
ing in terms of tension as given by San- 
tayana is well in accord with Kant’s 
conceptual analysis. It is failure to lapse 
in something not ‘properly transitory,’ as 
Santayana would have it, but something 
which persists, even ‘drags’ if you will. 
This is what might be called passive 
efficacy, or sheer resistance to the cor- 
rosive effects of time. 

Compulsion as a function of efficacy 
comes out in the second analogy. Indeed, 
throughout the Critique the category of 
dependence or causality tends to be more 
basic than the others. It is used by way 
of illustration where examples of cate- 
gorical functioning are demanded; it is 
in one way or another made inseparable 
from the possibility of experience. But 
in the second analogy the objectivity of 
phenomena is grounded on their neces- 
sary determination in time; the order of 
events is irreversible, compulsive. It 
would have been but a short step from 
this to the more empirical grounding of 
causality on memory of the immediate 
past. What is worthy of note, however, 
is the derivation of the compulsive char- 
acter of the object in terms of its taking 
place. Nothing is added to this in the 
notion of reciprocity—if we subtract its 
triadic character—beyond the recognition 
of mutuality of compulsion and response. 
In interaction the spatial rather than the 
temporal character of efficacy stands forth 
only if we ignore the temporal implica- 
tions of such a relation say as that be- 
tween subject and object. Here, as 
elsewhere, we may assume that interac- 
tion takes time; this is the fact which 
may from one viewpoint lead to a causal 
theory of perception. The difference is, 
and it is of course an important one, that 
in spatial thereness we have no feeling 
of the time that is being consumed, the 
polarity is instantaneous, as strain or 
stress, but not as memory. It is on this 
account that the causal theory of percep- 
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tion seems questionable from the stand- 
point of experience. 

What seems actual may be viewed, in 
Kantian terms, as whatever has the par- 
ticular modality of actuality. In the 
subject-object relation the objectivity, if 
it is eventual, demands sensation, or the 
complete determination of the event in 
experience. This is the other side of the 
equation for which the first term is fur- 
nished by efficacy. The dualism between 
concept and content is broken on the one 
side by the causal schema and on the 
other by the demand for what Kant called 
material conditions, or sensations. The 
latter prevent the actual from being that 
“in regard to which we can, if we choose, 
resort to playful inventiveness.” Sensa- 
tion here corresponds to what we have 
called the shock-value of an experience, 
an element which is invidiously abstract 
and unimportant only if we also couple 
with the term sensation the material or 
discrete import which Kant was wont to 
assume. Kant asks the question in his 
note to the Refutation of Idealism, 
“whether we have an inner sense only, 
and no outer sense, but merely an outer 
imagination.”* His immediate answer to 
this question leaves us in no doubt as to 
how he intends to characterize the actual: 

It is clear, however, that in order to imagine 
something as outer, that is, to present it to 
sense in intuition, we must already have an 
outer sense, and must thereby immediately 
distinguish the mere receptivity of an outer 
intuition from the spontaneity which charac- 
terizes every act of imagination. 


I attach extreme importance to the role 
which Kant assigns the faculty of judg- 
ment as an ability to immediately dis- 
tinguish what is real from what is not, 
and the emphasis which he places upon 
the freedom from compulsion, or the 
‘spontaneity’ which accompanies data 
which are not actual. This includes, in 
the judgment of the individual upon a 
perception, the judgmental recognition of 
lack of compulsion or forced response in 
reaction to what we call unreal data. In 
general, this is the function of the syn- 


21. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, p. 246, trans. 
Norman Kemp Smith. 
1929.) 

3 Ibid. Italics mine. 


(New York: MacMillan, 





thetic judgment a priori: that there is 
a similar difference between revery and 
logical discourse, in that the former is 
noncompulsive while the latter makes de- 
mands, Kant would have granted without 
hesitation. But that imaginary data, if 
they have a reality, or actuality of some 
sort, have a degree of some kind of com- 
pulsion, and that the compulsion of logic 
is continuous with that of external events 
in kind, though other dimensions may 
be involved in the former, Kant would 
scarcely have admitted. 

The nearest he comes to bridging the 
divide between reason and _ sensation 
which will not allow such generalizations 
of his realism is in value theory. It must 
be remembered that after all we have 
been talking about phenomena, but not 
ultimate realities. Again, this is an effect 
of the dualism between reason and feeling. 
But two phases of Kant’s theory of value 
tend to make more general the analysis 
of reality which he gives in the first 
Critique. They are, of course, the theory 
of the good will as noumenal, and the 
theory of the aesthetic judgment as re- 
flexive. It was perhaps these two notions 
which gave impetus to Schopenhauer’s 
generalization toward a world as will and 
representation. The volitional aspect of 
awareness, which, if its generic form in 
tension had been recognized, might have 
been seen as continuous with thought and 
perception, was limited by Kant to the 
moral realization. Apparently the ten- 
sional nature of the experience of events 
escaped him in its general form, though 
as we have seen he was keenly aware 
of the compulsive character of eventu- 
ality, and of the independent persistence 
which distinguishes passive existence. 
What Schopenhauer saw was that from 
the inside this substantial character was 
the tensional set which he rather nar- 


rowly identified with will, while the © 


occasions of its change through external 


perception were nothing other than the 


compelling character of eventuality. As 
for the aesthetic judgment it represented 
for Kant the balanced or equilibrated 
condition of the organism, reflexive be- 
cause it expressed that condition rather 
than the determinations of logic or the 
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flux of existence. At its best, Schopen- 
hauer’s version of the form or Platonic 
Idea was a description of this aesthetic 
or post-realizational phase of experience, 
representing for him the cessation of 
struggle and the attainment of organic 
poise. Quite possibly it was some glim- 
mering of the relation between realization 
in general and moral realization in par- 
ticular that led Kant to identify the sense 
of ultimate reality with conscience and 
moral experience. Also, his theory of 
value suggests that he did conceive the 
aesthetic phase to be in some sense the 
final or consummatory phase of process. 
Instead, however, of giving to the ten- 
sional factor in experience its basic status, 
he tended to limit it to the post-critical 
data of understanding, with the disturb- 
ing result that the existence of the world 
is finally conceivable only as a foil for 
the good will, yet the good will as made 
ontologically independent in God is so 
epiphenomenal that it is only a postulate. 

By the time Peirce took over and recast 
Kants’ logico-intuitive method enough 
had been done with the categories to 
show that they were inadequate as Kant 
had accepted them, and that even when 
adequate they could never by themselves 
give a theory of objectification. The pre- 
tended ‘deduction’ of the categories from 
themselves as necessary conditions for 
experience was nothing more at bottom 
than an assertion of belief in their ade- 
quacy and this was precisely what time 
had called in question. It was evident 
that from the empirical standpoint the 
categories must, all the way through, be 
considered either as generalizations of 
the modes of experiential determination, 
or as ‘analogies of experience.’ More they 
could not claim. But since meanwhile 
the role of analogy in generalization had 
come to be recognized, both in mathe- 
matics and in the empirical sciences, the 
two alternatives tended to reduce to one. 
The method of descriptive generalization 
at bottom, is the method of analogy, a 
fact which in itself makes dubious the 
breach which Kant left between reason 
and feeling. For analogies have the pe- 
culiarity that they appeal to both; as 
descriptions they appeal to feeling, and 


as generalizations to reason. On this ac- 
count, if not others, Peirce seems to have 
felt that the chief role of the categories 
is that of suggestive explanation. 

He characterized the sense of actuality 
from this standpoint with remarkable 
detail, deriving it from his profound 
‘Cenopythagorean’ categories, particularly 
from the category which he called 
‘Secondness.’ The three categories ‘First- 
ness,’ ‘Secondness’ and ‘Thirdness’ are 
general descriptive notions whose tradi- 
tional approximations are Quality, Re- 
lation, and Mediation, respectively. First- 
ness is sheer feeling, simple and absolute. 
It is the monadic property whereby any- 
thing is simply itself, without reference 
to anything else whatsoever. An instance 
of Firstness would be the complete ab- 
sorption of consciousness in the color 
blue, or in the tone Middle C. Ontologi- 
cally Firstness is mere possibility, insofar 
as this is conceivable. Secondness, the 
category in which we shall be especially 
interested, is the category of opposition, 
interaction, reference to another (hence 
otherness), factuality, and the indexical 
nature of reality. An instance would be 
the sheer feeling of hitting or being hit 
by something. Thirdness or mediation 
involves continuity, hence not only refer- 
ence to another, but reference to a third, 
which is the standpoint, interpretant, or 
thought. It is this category which gives 
mentality to nature and naturalizes mind. 
We shall have as little to do with it as 
possible in the hope that the sense of 
actuality can be characterized without 
the host of intricacies which Thirdness 
brings in its train. Certainly, to the un- 
biased observer, the task of mentalizing 
nature and naturalizing mind is a formid- 
able one, which would require a disser- 
tation all of its own, even if that would 
be quite enough for it. Fortunately, the 
sense of reality does not seem to demand 
Thirdness. 

Phenomenology was one of Peirce’s 
constant concerns; phaneroscopy, he 
quaintly called it, or the science of what 
appears or is present to the mind. Here 
one seeks the feeling, and hence the First- 
ness, of each of the categories, be it of 
Firstness itself, of Secondness, or of 
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Thirdness. The categories are relative, in 
the sense that any one of them applies 
in some way to the others. Any phe- 
nomenon involves all of them to some 
extent, though one or more of them may 
be dominant. For example, in pheno- 
menology all of the categories are ap- 
proached in terms of feeling quality, in 
logic all of them are approached through 
meaning, and so on. Wound up in these 
conceptions and their interrelations lies 
one of the most elaborate and suggestive 
systems of philosophy that has appeared 
since Kant. Our own mention of this 
system, aside from its method, will be 
restricted to those aspects of it which 
seem to justify the comparative isolation 
and description of the phenomenological 
correlate of Secondness, or the sense of 
actuality. That is, though on the one hand 
the relativity of the categories precludes 
the consideration of one of them without 
the others, as of feeling without relation, 
and relation without continuity, conti- 
nuity without feeling, and so on, for 
special purposes that same relativity per- 
mits of the shifting of emphasis to one 
place or another. So long as in the process 
there is no pretense of a complete system 
of reality—and we make no such pretense, 
being content to characterize reality itself 
—there should be no danger in selection 
of one category more than another for 
consideration. If, for example, one were 
treating of the theory of sensation, and 
Peirce’s contribution thereto, he would 
most naturally tend to emphasize First- 
ness, or feeling; if of the symbol, then 
Thirdness, mind, and meaning. Likewise, 
the sense of reality demands a treatment 
in the way indicated by Secondness. 

Of the relativity of his categories Peirce 
says at one point: 

But now I wish to call your attention to 
the kind of distinction which affects First- 
ness more than it does Secondness, and Sec- 
ondness more than it does Thirdness. This 
distinction arises from the circumstance that 
where you have a triplet you have three 
pairs; and where you have a pair you have 


two units.4 Thus, Secondness is an essential 
part of Thirdness, though not of Firstness, 


*The reference to number indicates the mathe- 
matical derivation of the categories. Peirce at- 
tributes them to his work in symbolic logic. 





and Firstness is an essential element of both 
Secondness and Thirdness. Hence there jg 
such a thing as the Firstness of Secondness 
and such a thing as the Firstness of Third. 
ness; and there is such a thing as the Sec. 
ondness of Thirdness. But there is no Sec. 
ondness of pure Firstness and no Thirdness 
of pure Firstness or Secondness.5 


This means, to render it in more conven- 
tional language, that one can seek the 
feeling and definition (possibility) of feel- 
ing, of interaction or relational character 
of meaning; but you cannot rationally 
look for the meaning or mediatory char- 
acter of either interaction or feeling, and 
cannot look for the interactional character 
of pure feeling. It is stipulated, however, 
that these restrictions presuppose that the 
categoreal contents are ‘pure.’ Of course 
contents are never found in such purity 
in experience. Now one might ask 
whether this is because of the nature of 
experience, that it somehow overflows the 
categories, or whether it is due simply to 
analytic weakness of most human minds. 
If, for example, we are constructing a 
theory of emotion, we do seem to look for 
and find a “Thirdness of Firstness,’ i.e., 
a meaning and mediatory aspect of feel- 
ing. What I am interested in is the iso- 
lation of Secondness, so far as it involves 
what I have called the oppositional ten- 
sion. If, now, the Secondness of feeling 
is proscribed by the statement that there 
is no Secondness of Firstness, i.e., pure 
Firstness, feeling would have to be left 
out of account, even account by implica- 
tion. But surely there is an.objectivity 
or otherness of feeling, such as that re- 
quired by some important phases of art 
or social intercourse, which, though it 
may not be pure in Peirce’s sense (he 
would no doubt call it a ‘degenerate case’), 
is pure enough from some points of view, 
and especially from the standpoint of 
reality as such. . 


Another way to indicate the same possi- © 


bility is this; that the categories as stated 
may be a cross-division of one sort which 
intersects another of equal importance for 


5C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers, Vol. I: Principles 
of Philosophy, paragraph 530. Editors C. S. Hart- 
shorne and Paul Weiss. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1931.) Subsequent references 
in this discussion are by paragraphs unless other- 
wise indicated. 
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some, though not for many, purposes. 
Peirce himself seems to have thought of 
this possibility of ‘mixed concepts.’ Of 
these he says: 

Thus we have a division of seconds into 
those whose very being, or Firstness, it is to 
be seconds, and those whose Secondness is 
only an accretion. This distinction springs 
out of the essential elements of Secondness. 
For Secondness involves Firstness. The con- 
cepts of the two kinds of Secondness are 
mixed concepts composed of Secondness and 
Firstness. One is the second whose very 
Firstness is Secondness. The other is a sec- 
ond whose Secondness is second to a First- 
ness. The idea of mingling Firstness and 
Secondness in this particular way is an idea 
distinct from the ideas of Firstness and Sec- 
ondness that it combines. It appears to be a 
conception of an entirely different series of 
categories.® 


This passage seems to indicate that Peirce 
was not sure whether instead of demand- 
ing complete purity for his own cate- 
gories, it would not be better to recognize 
that sooner or later their adequacy must 
be called in question, with the consequent 
search for an ‘entirely different series.’ 
Such a search, for example, is to be found 
in the work of our great contemporary 
Whitehead, whose elaborate categoreal set, 
though it makes no claim to such elegance 
as one finds in the Peircean triad, seems 
to have dimensions that Peirce conceived 
but vaguely. At any rate, the fact that 
Peirce did clearly distinguish and deal 
with the particular aspect of his system 
that he called Secondness is indication 
enough that further analysis along the 
same lines can be made, whatever its 
fruitfulness and generality. 

The Secondness of Thirdness, or the 
reality of meaning, need not lead to diffi- 
culties of this methodological sort, since 
Thirdness includes or involves Second- 
hess by definition. 

When you contrast the blind compulsion of 
an event of reaction considered as something 
which happens and which of its nature can 
never happen again, since you cannot cross 
the same river twice, when, I say, you con- 
trast this compulsion with the logical neces- 
Sitation of a meaning considered as something 
that has no being at all except so far as it 


actually gets embodied in an event of thought, 
and you regard this logical necessitation as a 





*Ibid., par. 528. Italics mine. 


8 


sort of actual compulsion, since the meaning 
must be actually embodied, what you are 
thinking of is a Secondness involved in 
Thirdness.7 


This, in its application of the general 
category to aspects of the reality of ideas 
which might easily be overlooked, is also 
an illustration of the power of the 
phenomenological method which Peirce 
discovered. The finding of continuity be- 
tween events and thoughts, through the 
concrete compulsive character of the 
latter, is evidence of a type of thinking 
which in Kant was scarcely .nore than 
germinal. Where the earlier rationalist 
tradition had tried to assimilate eventu- 
ality to the principle of sufficient reason 
by making the latter a theory of natural 
cause, or the empiricist had eliminated 
the principle of sufficient reason because 
he could not find it in the flux, thereby 
calling into question the reality of ideas, 
Peirce can, by a scrupulous application 
of his analogistic categories, keep the con- 
crete in reason without reducing it to 
blind compulsion. Also, and this I am 
not so sure he would have admitted, he 
can find something of the rational in 
eventuality, to the extent that compulsion 
among events is the concrete expression 
of law. 

In addition to the sheer feeling of a 
particular quality, and the consciousness 
of meaning involved in symbolic refer- 
ence, there is a type of awareness which 
is relational or dyadic in its very essence. 
It is original in that it cannot be reduced 
to simple monadic or absolute feelings; 
it is important because it underlies the 
sense of actuality. Actuality ascribed to 
an event means that it takes place, that 
it is then and there, that it has relations 
to other existents. Hence the sense of 
actuality not only demands a relation 
between subject and object in which the 
latter must be ‘other,’ but relations of 
suffering and doing, of action and reac- 
tion, between objects there in the field. 

A court may issue injunctions and judg- 
ments against me and I care not a snap of my 
finger for them. I may think them idle vapor. 


But when I feel the sheriff's hand on my 
shoulder, I shall begin to have a sense of 


T Ibid., par. 530. 
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actuality. Actuality is something brute. There 
is no reason in it. I instance putting your 
shoulder against the door and trying to force 
it open against an unseen, silent, and un- 
known resistance, which seems to me to 
come tolerably near to a pure sense of actu- 
ality. On the whole, I think we have here a 
mode of being of one thing which consists in 
how a second object is. I call that Second- 
ness.8 


The sense of effort and resistance is a 
direct deliverance of the phaneron, which 
is all that is present to the mind. It is 
immediate, not demanding the construc- 
tions of transcendental epistemology for 
its support. 

The logical aspect of this analysis lies 
in the fact that in the simplest conceiv- 
able relation, there must be two terms, 
the relation is a function of both of them, 
and either term is what it is, not consid- 
ered by itself, but with relation to the 
other. This is what Prof. Morris Cohen 
has isolated as the essence of the concept 
of polarity. Polarity, he says, is related 
otherness, the fundamental notion which 
was at the back of Hegel’s mind in the 
development of the logic.® Peirce’s point 
is that any relation involves otherness, 
and that consequently otherness, relation, 
and actuality cannot be conceived or ex- 
perienced apart. In the sense of actuality 
the logical demand holds good empirically: 

Effort supposes resistance. Where there is 
no effort there is no resistance, where there 
is no resistance there is no effort, either in 
this world, or any of the worlds of possi- 
bility. It follows that an effort is not a feel- 
ing or anything priman or protoidal. There 
are feelings connected with it: they are the 
sum of consciousness during the effort. But 
it is conceivable that a man should have it in 
his power directly to summon up all those 
feelings, or any feelings. He could not, in any 
world, be endowed with the power of sum- 
moning up an effort to which there did not 
happen to be a resistance all ready to exist. 
For it is an absurdity to suppose that a man 
could directly will to oppose that very will.1° 


Effort cannot be reduced to a simple feel- 
ing or aggregate of such feelings, on a par 
with experience of simple unit qualities. 
In a definite sense, although it is felt, it 
8 Ibid., par. 24. 
*M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, pp. 146 ff. (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931). 
10 Collected Papers, Vol. 1, par. 320. 


goes beyond feeling, and it is this going 
beyond which gives the sense of reality 
as a “resistance all ready to exist.” The 
sense of effort is a feeling, but it is not 
merely a feeling of a feeling; it is a feeling 
of interaction. 

From the above description one might 
be led to believe that Peirce means to 
refer the sense of actuality to mere kin- 
aesthesia. The sense of effort and struggle 
involved in such an instance as pushing 
against a door would certainly seem 
statable in terms of muscular and organic 
sensation. The question is, however, 
whether that is the generic way of stating 
such an experience or whether it is a 
specific type of instance presupposing a 
much more general concept. That the 
latter is the case with Peirce is shown 
both in the application of Secondness to 
the compulsion of ideas, as indicated 
above, and in its implications for per- 
ception and for self-consciousness. The 
same ‘dual consciousness’ is involved in 
perception, where we expect one thing, 
and are compelled to accept something 
else. The tension which accompanies ex- 
pectation is not discharged, but recoils 
in the change of its rate, direction, or 
intensity, and we say that experience or 
perception ‘outruns expectations.’ As for 
self-consciousness, one is reminded of 
Kant’s Refutation of Idealism, and of its 
development in the objective idealism of 
the Romanticists, by Peirce’s statement 
that “We become aware of ourselves in 
becoming aware of the not-self.” The 
great difference is that for the Romanti- 
cist the self posited the not-self, while for 
Peirce the resistance and effort are simul- 
taneous. Herein lies Peirce’s positive 
realism. 

The logic here is reminiscent of that of 
Schopenhauer. There are two phases in 
duality, doing and suffering, action and 
patience. 
sciousness of being acted upon, while 
volition, as the positive tension of self, 
involves the sense of acting upon another. 


The waking state is a consciousness of re- 
action; and as the consciousness itself is two- 
sided, so it has also two varieties; namely, 
action, where our modification of other things 
is more prominent than their reaction on us, 





Perception involves the con- 
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and perception, where their effect on us is 
overwhelmingly greater than our effect on 
them. And this notion, of being as other 
things make us, is such a prominent part of 
our life that we conceive other things also to 
exist by virtue of their reactions against one 
another.11 


Two slight modifications seem necessary 
in this description. The first would recog- 
nize the fact that it is in volition that 
we have the sense of modifying other 
things more than they do us. If this sense 
is restricted to action as such, it leaves 
out of account the possibility of positive 
reaction on the part of those things upon 
which we act, and thus the empirical fact 
that quite often they do modify us, and 
our very actions, more than we do them. 
But in volition the consciousness of acting 
upon other things predominates, even 
though the state of affairs is such that 
their actions upon us are more important. 
The other modification has to do with 
the word “conceive” in the proposition 
“we conceive other things also to exist 
by virtue of their reactions against one 
another.” If, instead of it being said that 
we conceive things to exist because of 
their interactions, it is held that we ez- 
perience them for that reason, a positive 
account of the experience of plurality in 
existence can be given. But the finding 
of dual consciousness in perception, as 
well as in volition, gives ground for a 
generalization beyond mere kinaesthesia, 
toward a type of awareness which is 
original and generic. 

One is reminded of Santayana’s version 
of shock by Peirce’s characterization of 
the dual consciousness, or what he chose 
to call the polar sense.’* He realized that 
the traditional division of mind into affec- 
tive, volitional, and cognitive functions 
would not bear phenomenological analy- 
sis. Perception, for instance, which is 
usually included under cognition, has 
fundamental aspects much like those of 
affection. It is to a great extent feeling, 
or firstness. More important for the prob- 
lem in hand, it also has in it character- 
istics much nearer to the nature of_yolition 
than the older trichotomy admitted. And 





4 Ibid., par. 324. 
2 Ibid., par. 330. 


cognition, through the conative and tele- 
ological aspects of meaning, involves both 
feeling and volition in ways which the 
more Kantian division did not seem to 
suspect. But the polar sense enters per- 
ception as its volitional aspect, furnishes 
the very essence of will itself, and lends 
realism to cognition. Peirce’s illustration 
of this sense can scarcely be bettered. 

There is an intense reality about this kind 
of experience, a sharp sundering of subject 
and object. While I am seated calmly in the 
dark, the lights are suddenly turned on, and 
at that instant I am conscious not of a 
process of change, but yet of something more 
than can be contained in an instant. I have 
a sense of a saltus, of there being two sides 
to that instant. A consciousness of polarity 
would be a tolerably good phrase to describe 
what occurs. For will, then, as one of the 
great types of consciousness, we ought to sub- 
stitute the polar sense.13 


The statement that there is not the ex- 
perience here of a process of change is to 
be taken with qualifications. If by process 
we mean of a series of changes, then such 
is not given in polarity. But as we shall 
see later, the experience of change itself 
is involved in the polar consciousness, 
much as Santayana has found it to be in 
his notion of forward tension. The idea 
of something that is ‘more than can be 
contained in an instant’ yet is not genu- 
inely a process, seems to get at the heart 
of what we mean by occurrence. The 
‘something more’ is what gives the sense 
of transcendence by the event of the 
present moment. It is the ‘brute’ other- 
ness seen from a different point of view. 

So similar is Peirce’s analysis of the 
aesthetic import of his relational category 
to Santayana’s theory of shock that the 
latter might well have been derived 
from it. 

That shock which we experience when any- 
thing particularly unexpected forces itself 
upon our recognition, (which has a cogni- 
tive utility as being a call for explanation 
of the presentment), is simply the sense 
of the volitional inertia of expectation, which 
strikes a blow like a water-hammer when 
it is checked; and the force of this blow, 
if one could measure it, would be the mea- 
sure of the energy of the conservative voli- 


13 Tbid., par. 380. The ‘polar sense’ is quite obvi- 
ously tensional. 
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tion that gets checked. Low grades of this 
shock doubtless accompany all unexpected 
perceptions; and every perception is more 
or less unexpected. Its lower grades are, 
as I opine, not without experimental tests of 
the hypothesis that sense of externality, of 
the presence of a non-ego, which accompanies 
perception generally and helps to distinguish 
it from dreaming.14 


The notion of shock to which both Peirce 
and Santayana attach so much importance 
is worthy of further analysis. 

Etymologically the word ‘shock’ is 
traceable to its root in ‘shake,’ meaning to 
jolt or jar. The shocking is in one respect 
the striking, and that which is struck ex- 
periences vibration. It is this flavor which 
permeates one of the technical meanings 
of ‘sensation’ as used by the French 
psychologists—who identify the ‘sensa- 
tional’ and the frappant—and also finds 
currency in the idiomatic English usage 
of ‘sensational’ to stand for that which is 
outstanding, surprising, or even startling. 
Vibration is the intra-equilibrial phase of 
organic adjustment, expressive of tension 
away from or toward equilibrium. In its 
vibratory character actuality overflows 
expectation; it is the ‘more than’ in the 
statement already made that actuality is 
‘more than possibility.’ If we conceive 
Santayana’s essénces as possibilities, we 
may say that their stable character, which 
gives them their aesthetic glamour, is also 
functional as the general form of organic 
expectation. There are no shocks or sur- 
prises in the realm of essence; all is pre- 
pared for in the vagueness of expectation. 
This is one appeal of Platonism on a par 
with its ideal stability, tending to soothe 
the contemplative spirit in its peaceful 
connotations. The actuality of an event 
is a disturber of this peace: the settled 
rhythm of expectation fails, the balance 
is upset. 

It will be noticed that in referring 
‘otherness’ to polarity as a ground for 
vibration we have refused to introduce 
the idea of negation. That is largely be- 
cause of the traditional connotations of 
negation, and the difficulties which sur- 
round them. There is a sense, it is true, 
in which the indifference to wishes or 


4 Ibid., par. 332. 
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hopes that characterizes the ‘other’ can 
be called the negation of something that 
is already there. But the notion of polarity 
does not presuppose the taking of one 
pole rather than another for origin of 
interaction. It is questionable how basic 
in experience the notion of mere negation 
can be, despite Hegel’s foundation of his 
dialectic process upon it. ‘Otherness’ is 
something positive, involving at least dis- 
junction, at most, downright opposition. 
There are faint glimmerings only in sym- 
bolic logic, that Hegel’s oracular phrase 
“Negation is internal differentiation” has 
any precise symbolic meaning.’® If polar- 
ity involves negation at all, it would seem 
to involve partial negation, a notion 
whose present vagueness makes it un- 
available. On the whole, it has seemed 
best to reserve the concept of negation 
for the symbolic phases of experience, 
and in place of ‘self and not-self’ put 
simply ‘self and other.’ The concrete ex- 
perience of ‘otherness’ is something which 
seems original enough and _ pervasive 
enough on its own account, without help 
from a metaphysical logic. 

To say that actuality is compulsive as 
well as indifferent and vibrant is but to 
admit that events in the field of experi- 
ence compel and direct awareness itself, 
at the same time exerting force upon one 
another. This was the meaning of Kant’s 
second analogy, and it is the meaning 
of Peirce’s effort-of-the-other. Compulsion 
expresses the remorselessness of eventual 
indifference, sometimes called the brutal- 
ity of the actual, and the outward reference 
of vibration, often called the pressure of 
existence. But these epithets, brutal and 
forceful, are reactions of discourse in its 
more tender and fearsome moments, not 
honest descriptions of reality itself. The 
Greeks, who were friendly with nature, 


even peopling her with god-like images. 


of themselves, recognized the fatal char- 
acter of the event, and tried through 
prophesy to foretell what they could not 
forestall. The direction of an event, 
whereby it embodies the accent of its past 
and the intonation of its future, was the 


1% Something of this sort is suggested by the 
theory of incompatibility in the logic of propositions. 
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sign that it lived a life of its own, and 
was not only indifferent to its experient 
or other, but was vibrant on its own 
account. Attention theories of realization 
ignore the wisdom of the Greeks, rather 
pretending that reality is merely a func- 
tion of interest. Yet it is events above all 
that compel attention, whether or not we 
would give it, sweeping intuition with 
them in the direction their vibrant actu- 
ality suggests. 

It might be objected at this point that 
a theory of immediacy cannot use polarity 
in Peirce’s sense, because he resorts to 
the subject-object relation, while reality 
must be transcendent. Against this objec- 
tion several points are in order. In the 
first place, Peirce has admitted that we 
‘conceive’ the relations between real ob- 
jects as polar: these relations may be 
viewed as transfers or projections of our 
own interactive experience, much as 
Schopenhauer viewed them. But if polar- 
ity is considered as an immediate fact, 
there is no need to posit a projection or 
transfer, or a subject-object relation as 
underlying it. As Peirce suggests, polarity 
establishes the reality of the self no less 
than of the object. If Peirce is not clear 
enough on this, we have but to recall 
Santayana’s use of shock to establish the 
reality of self, and thence of the world. 
But the reality of the ego is its objectivity, 
as objective it is itself somehow immedi- 
ately given. This is not to hold for an 
awareness of awareness in the mystic or 
non-Kantian sense. It is, rather, to reject 
the skeletal transcendental ego as an ex- 
planatory device in experience, in favor 
of the vague mass of feeling which gives 
personal identity on the one side, and the 
particular moments of the self as there 
for awareness on the other. These latter 
aspects of the self can and do enter into 
the ‘dual consciousness.’ Just how they 
do, it is beyond our present province to 
consider; the theory of the self is not to 
be deduced from polarity and relation. 
But the ‘effort’ side of the polar sense 
{is an aspect of the self and is also-a datum 
in the field of awareness. Polarity can 
be conceived as holding between the self 
and its objects, or between the objects, 


without prejudging what other categories 
apply in either relation. From the real- 
istic point of view, or that suggested by 
the facts of immediate tension, the sub- 
ject-object relation is not to be seen as 
unique. 

Some implications of Secondness do not 
enter directly into the theory of actuality. 
Here these need be barely mentioned, as 
indications of the scope and depth of the 
category. Peirce extends the polar analy- 
sis into phenomenological logic as the 
theory of facts, as distinguished from 
qualities and interpretations. His intri- 
cate theory of the symbol has as one of 
its phases the indexial character of ‘ob- 
sistent’ signs, or those that refer directly 
to objective reality. Even the theory of 
probability finds one of its bases in the 
doubt that accompanies various degrees 
of objective reference. Then, Secondness 
enters physiology as the contractility of 
the cell; it enters metaphysics as blind 
urge and efficacy, epistemology as one 
ground for realism. In a word, it is 
brought into play wherever the system 
demands indexicaiity and polarity. Inter- 
esting and important as those functions 
are, they do not demand consideration in 
the phenomenological context with which 
we are concerned. They are problems of 
more general interest. 

Finally, and what is more important 
for our thesis, Secondness, through the 
tensional character of the ‘polar sense,’ 
gives rise to the awareness of change, 
which for Peirce was inseparable from 
the very basis of experience itself. The 
polar sense is but an expression, in the 
older language of mental faculties, of the 
important fact and function of tension. 
It represents both the polarity and tension 
of direction, and the polarity-tension of 
opposition. So much is certainly justified 
as a conclusion from Peirce’s phenomeno- 
logical analysis. It is an index of the 
eventual character of experience. We 
perceive objects, says Peirce, but what 
we experience is more particularly an 
event. Tensional sets, ‘inertias,’ are set 
up in the psychic organism by the given 
situation, and the resistance of these ‘sets’ 
to the emergence of novel qualities, to 
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change, is characterized by shock.'* Here 
is a contrast between directional and op- 
positional tensions which despite its great 
divergence from the more recent state- 
ment of Whitehead, is really a pheno- 
menological purification of the White- 
headean analysis. In the latter, it will be 
remembered, the atomic organism or 
monad has a directional tension which 
Whitehead calls ‘appetition.’ But appe- 
tition is but one side of a two-fold princi- 
ple, the other side of which is the 
exclusion of aspects of the ‘prehended 
entity,’ ie., the tensional opposition to it. 
The direction of appetition, with its un- 
rest and urgency, comes up against a limit 
in the ‘other.’ Were it not for this con- 
trast, this dual polar function, the act of 
experience would not be an act, it would 
not be experiencing. Herein lies the 
essential futurity of experience. Peirce 
recognizes as much in the statement that 
“It is more particularly to changes and 
contrasts of perception that we apply the 
word ‘experience.’ We experience vicissi- 
tudes, especially.”?7 

Here the facts are that should give 
pause to those who would deny the reality 
of time, process, change, since in denying 


16 Tbid., par. 336. 
1T Tbid. 
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these they are denying the very possi- 
bility of experience itself. As against the 
scepticism of a Santayana which incon- 
sistently finds in shock an indubitable 
ground for experience, the statement of 
Peirce is positive, straightforward, and 
exhaustive. Shocks are resultants of ten- 
sional ?§ states as modified by new and 
disturbing components. As such they 
record change, or the difference between 
the termini of events; what happens has 
at least some small duration, else it would 
not happen at all. The interval of oppo- 
sition between its beginning and its end 
is the interval recorded in the experience 
of it as an event. Novel qualities emerge 
in the process, the note lowers, the lights 
go out. But these novel characters are 
data whose realization is dependent also 
on their being components through ten- 
sional accents in the organismic configu- 
ration. If tension expresses the loss and 
regaining of equilibrium in a dynamic 
system, it is after all this system which 
strives to regain that equilibrium, and 
though the balance may be a ‘new’ one, 
it is never entirely so, any more than it 
is ever entirely complete so long as the 
organism persists. 





4 The term tensional is mine, not Peirce’s. But 
it seems to indicate his primary intention quite 
fairly. 
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Chapter VI 
Conclusions: Further Problems and Possibilities 


We have suggested that Whitehead’s theory of process gives a basis not only for 
the mere possibility of futurity, in his theory of individuation, but for the description 
of futures and their establishment as necessary for experience. Descriptively, the 
future is vague, indefinite, potential, general and latently novel. This is but a summary 
definition, an outline of the nature of the future. 

Most important, however, in showing the philosophic implications of the concept 
of tension, is the founding of a descriptive and explanatory approach to the problem 
of the essential futurity of experience by a consideration of the nature of tension. 
Among the various meanings and analogical bases of tension is its definitely ‘psychic’ 
and organismic meaning as the tendency of the organism toward equilibration. This 
tendency illustrates one ‘root’ of the logical principle of polarity, a principle which 
underlies the whole phenomenology of tension. For it exemplifies the polarity of the 
organism, or its direction from and toward, and seems inseparable from the organismic 
process. Yet, the other ‘root’ of polarity, the oppositional one, is not far to seek where 
there is polarity of direction. Likewise, directional tensions are functions of tensions 








of opposition, since going forward inevitably involves going against. 


The psychological aspects of tension 
can be approached from the inside, as 
exemplified in James’s description of 
‘tendencies’ in the stream of awareness, 
or from the standpoint of the behavioral 
correlates, as posited by Dewey, Lewin, 
and above all by Lashley. Introspectively 
tension is probably original and effec- 
tively neutral: evidence from the psy- 
chology of ‘appetition,’ i.e., of affectivity 
and volition, seems to point in that direc- 
tion. Behaviorally, tension is the polarity 
involved in the equilibration of the organ- 
ism, a polarity which goes to the very 
foundations of experience, and hence to 
the ‘behavior’ of the mechanisms of per- 
ception and adaptation. 

Phenomenologically such findings are 
corroborated in the philosophy of George 
Santayana. Here we have a philosopher 
who begins by excluding from awareness 
all that is characteristically significant of 
tension, in favor of a field of static 
‘essences’ from which intuition selects its 
specious data. But before he can return 
from his pretended suspension of impulse 
and faith to any adequate account of 
erperience, Santayana must re-admit to 
immediacy the tensions that he had pre- 
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viously excluded. He does this in the 
theory of shock, and in the theory of ten- 
sion elaborated in his Realm of Matter. 
Before he has finished, he has acknowl- 
edged both ‘roots’ of the principle of 
polarity, the directional and the opposi- 
tional, and has admitted the essential 
futurity of experience by finding in shocks 
the oppositional indices of events, and in 
forward tension the directional nature of 
process. 

But a directly positive and fairly ex- 
haustive account is found in what might 
be called the ‘aesthetic of events.’ This 
is a suggestive name for the contribution 
of Charles Peirce, who was in philosophi- 
cal method a lineal descendent of Kant. 
Kant, by implication, correlated his analy- 
sis of the category of relation with a 
recognition of the oppositional, i.e., the 
tensionally compulsive, and the direc- 
tional, i.e., the irreversible, character of 
events. Peirce’s ‘Secondness’ is_ that 
member of his remarkable categoreal 
triad which takes over the category of 
relation, finding as a sufficient condition 
for it dyadicity, duality, and polarity. 
His discovery of the fact and function of 
tension is to be found in his exhaustive 
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characterization of what he called the 
‘polar sense.’ Quite obviously he was 
struggling to free himself from the older 
psychology which had compartmentalized 
the mind, and had ignored the essential 
relativity of mental functions. But in a 
fashion much more exact than San- 
tayana’s later way, Peirce indicates the 
relation between directional and opposi- 
tional tensions, between what he some- 
times called ‘volitional inertias’ and 
‘shocks.’ The interpretation which we 
have made of Santayana is justified by 
the anticipatory authority of Peirce. Fin- 
ally, Peirce goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem by insisting upon the role of tension 
in the experience of events in experience 
as such. Indeed the two tend by their 
very meanings to be identical. By ex- 
perience here is not meant ‘all of ex- 
perience, and its content,’ but simply 
‘experiencing.’ But if Peirce’s account 
can be accepted, the phenomenological 
discovery of the necessity with which 
tension, and through it, futurity, accom- 
panies the act of experience, renders the 
essential futurity of experience well-nigh 
indubitable. 

Of the unsolved problems and unex- 
plored possibilities which remain but a 
few can be mentioned by way of conclu- 
sion. There are, first the background 
problems of individuation and the logic 
of polarity. Although Whitehead’s theory 
of individuation is the best available at 
present, it bristles with analytic difficul- 
ties. Chief among these is the problem 
of negative feeling, and negative relation. 
There is need for a careful analysis of 
the phenomena of contrast and exclusion 
such as the exclusion that may be in- 
volved in the experience of black as the 
absence of color. Concomitant with this 
should go a theory of negative fact, rela- 
tion, and judgment which is prepared to 
answer the questions raised by negativity 
in logic. Also, in addition to the positive 
logic of polarity, which was vaguely 
grasped by Hegel, there is the whole 
question of degrees of otherness, and its 
correlative problem of degrees of polarity 
and oppositional tension. In logic the 
polarity of systems demands considera- 


tion in its relation to consistency, com- 
patibility, and relevance. Relevance itself 
must thoroughly differentiate itself from 
structural and relational irrelevance or 
nonsense. This would lead on the one 
side to an attempt to correlate the theory 
of meaning and the phenomenology of 
symbols with the theory of tension, and 
on the other to considerations of the 
nature of importance, or of relevance in 
the valuational sense. The relation be- 
tween tension and experienced value 
would be one further problem from this 
point of view. Such would be a compara- 
tively new approach to the modern prob- 
lem of the relation between facts, or 
event-structures, and values. 

Within the theory of tension itself there 
is the problem of equilibrium, requiring 
much more exhaustive discussion than 
I have been able to give it. This would 
seem to involve the possibility of dimen- 
sions and species of tension. If there are 
degrees of tension, these degrees must 
correspond to dimensions, for whose defi- 
nition such variables as duration, com- 
plexity, intensity, seem to be likely 
candidates. But also it might be possible 
to find fundamental species of tension, 
corresponding to the three basic princi- 
ples of experience and thought. From 
this standpoint tensions might be normal, 
ie., the tensions of comparative equili- 
brium and of growth or assimilation, 
polar, i.e., tensions of direction and oppo- 
sition, and persistent, i.e., tensions that 
are somehow functions of rhythm, pat- 
tern, and order. It is true that the notion 
of a dynamic system involves these as- 
pects anyway, but they must be given 
phenomenological precision each on its 
own account. Persistence, for example, 
would seem to involve social dimensions 
of process which a comparatively: gross 
analysis does not include. 

Finally, taking quite seriously the dic- 
tum of James that relations are immedi- 
ately experienced, it might be possible 
to construct a theory of modal immediacy 
by viewing the basic modalities—possi- 
bility, actuality, necessity—as derivative 
in their immediate aspects. from the dy- 
namic relations of what they modify. The 
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assumption here would be that the dy- 
namic relations are themselves immedi- 
ate, where by dynamic relations we mean 
the Kantian relations of sequence, in- 
herence, and reciprocity, or their basic 
relational determinants. It might on this 
basis become possible to describe the ex- 
perience of possibility, and so forth, as 
well as reveal its logical analogues in the 
relational analyses of contemporary logic, 
where the logical modals are functions 
of the systematic properties of relations. 
Just as in logic the relations defined are 
conditions for operation, so that relational 
and operational statements are alterna- 
tives, it may be that in the philosophy 
of the act, or ‘pragmatics,’ the dynamic 
relations are conditions for action; if this 
is so, pragmatism might turn its attention 
to the refinement of its conceptual instru- 
ments and the precision of its insights 
by attending to the dynamic relations 
from an immanent point of view, i.e., in 
immediacy. But further, recalling the 
possibility of species of tension, it might 
be, since tension is definitely processional, 
that these species correspond to or are 
functions of the three primary modalities: 
normal tension as involving the immedi- 
acy of possibility, polar tension involv- 
ing actuality, and persistent tension, 
necessity. 

Whereupon, since the basis of the logic 
of metaphysics is inextricably bound up 
with the three chief modalities of being, 
it might be within the bounds of concep- 
tion that a new descriptive approach to 
metaphysics could be derived. The ques- 
tion of the nature of metaphysics is at 
present a decidedly open one: meta- 
physics must be descriptive, compre- 
hensive, adequate. But just what is 
involved in these demands as demands 
upon metaphysical systems is open to 
question. Without going in the direction 
of mysticism on the one hand or of logical 
atomism on the other, it might be possible 


to get a factual or ‘neutral’ statement of 
metaphysical phenomena and theory. For 
example, corresponding to the theory of 
meaning and the valuational theory of 
truth, there is no theory of ‘ontological 
value.’ Yet the ontological urge has been 
recognized by philosophers from Plato on 
down to our own time. One business of 
philosophy, as I conceive it, is to secular- 
ize, make available objectively, the flashes 
of insight and grounds of motivation that 
seem buried in the clouds of mysticism, 
religion, poetry. One such secret is the 
secret of the sense of important human 
values in a given cultural epoch. Another 
is the secret of Platonism, with its so- 
called hypostasis of ideas. Hypostasis it 
may be, but that merely names a complex 
and important fact. It is the business of 
phenomenology, at: least, to get at the 
basis of such facts. For example, in addi- 
tion to the sheer form, quality, and inter- 
penetration of parts that characterize a 
good piece of music, there is sometimes 
the sense of its formal eternity: one must 
have heard it before, someone must be 
hearing it always; at least it was not 
merely ‘created’ but seems to bear with 
it a warrant for its own immortality. In 
a word, it has a kind of ‘ontological value’ 
that will not be denied. Vague and fleet- 
ing though the feelings in this value may 
be, they may finally be subject to descrip- 
tion in communicable terms, if not to 
explanation through the meanings of the 
modern conceptual matrix. 

All of this is indefinite, vague, and am- 
biguous, no doubt exemplifying in the 
realm of ideas eclectic distraction and 
contradiction, live tensions of opposition. 
But it may also be suggestive, signifi- 
cantly potential, shot through with im- 
plications and significant tensions of 
direction. In a word, it may be mere 
nonsense, but it may also be almost 
prophetic. 
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Psychiatry: Introduction to the Study of 
Interpersonal Relations 


Harry Stack Sullivan 
Chapter | 
The Data of Psychiatry 


SYCHIATRY as a science is concerned with the thinking and doings of persons, 

real and illusory. Everything personal is data for psychiatry, and relevant 
exactly to the extent that it is personal. Many of the phenomena of life that at first 
glance seem subpersonal or impersonal are found to have personal connections which 
make them of psychiatric interest. The whole subject of human biology is directly 
or indirectly psychiatric. All contemplations of human thinking and all study of social 
or group life are tributary to psychiatry. All that is man-made and used by man, .all 
that the anthropologist calls culture, has personal and therefore psychiatric aspects 
and implications. The range of psychiatric relevance is vast indeed. The primary 
concern of psychiatry as a science, however, is relatively narrow. Psychiatry seeks 
to discover and formulate the laws of human personality. It is only indirectly con- 
cerned with the study of abstractions less or more inclusive than the person. Its 
peculiar field is the study of interpersonal phenomena. Personality is made manifest 
in interpersonal situations, and not otherwise. It is to the elucidation of interpersonal 








relations, therefore, that psychiatry applies itself. 


1. The personality that can be studied 
by scientific method is neither something 
that can be observed directly nor some- 
thing the unique individuality of any 
instance of which would be any concern 
of the psychiatrist. The individuality of 
a particular electron is of no concern to 
the physicist; the individuality of the 
biologist’s dog is not apt to confuse his 
biology of the dog. It is quite otherwise, 
however, with the traditionally empha- 
sized individuality of each of us, “myself.” 
Here we have the very mother of illusions, 
the ever pregnant source of preconcep- 
tions that invalidate almost all our efforts 
to understand other people. The psychia- 
trist may, in his more objective moments, 
hold the correct view of personality, that 
it is the hypothetical entity that one pos- 
tulates to account for the doings of people, 
one with another, and with more or less 
personified objects. In his less specialized 
operations this same psychiatrist joins 
the throng in exploiting his delusions of 
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unique individuality. He conceives him- 
self to be a self-limited unit that alternates 
between a state of insular detachment 
and varying degrees of contact with other 
people and with cultural entities. He arro- 
gates to himself the principal réle in such 
of his actions as he “happens” to notice. 

2. Psychiatry is the study of the phe- 
nomena that occur in interpersonal situ- 
ations, in configurations made up of two 
or more people, all but one of whom may 
be more or less completely illusory. This 
study has obvious relevance for the do- 
ings of everyone under most of the cir- 
cumstances that characterize human life. 
Habitual operations on inanimate objects 
are an exception, in so far as they have 
come to include nothing personal. They 
are not the only exceptions, and some 
people manifest a somewhat less striking 
preponderance of interpersonal actions 
than do others. In general, however, any- 
thing that one notices is apt to be inter- 
personal and thus within the field of valid 
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psychiatric data. Few interpersonal phe- 
nomena may appear in a mechanic’s 
“listening” to a strange noise that has 
appeared in one’s automobile. When he 
formulates his opinion, however, and par- 
ticularly when he discovers that he is 
mistaken, this is no longer the case. Inter- 
personal factors in the latter situation 
may overshadow his technical competence 
to the serious detriment of one’s car, may 
ensue in alterations in one’s personal or- 
ganization such that interpersonal factors 
seriously complicate all of one’s subse- 
quent dealings with auto mechanics, with 
any mechanics, or even with engineers 
and experts in all fields pertaining to 
machinery. 

3. Human behavior, including the 
verbal report of subjective appearances 
(phenomena), is the actual matter of 
observation of the psychiatrist; it is im- 
portant, however, to note that the act of 
observing is in itself human behavior and 
involves the observer’s experience. That 
which one cannot experience cannot be 
observed, but people seem all much more 
simply human than otherwise, and the 
data of psychiatry are for the most part 
events of frequent occurrence. At the 
same time, these data are often matters 
the personal significance of which is veiled 
from the person chiefly concerned, and 
more or less obscured in the process of 
being observed by another. This is always 
the case with processes that go on in 
sleep; it is often the case in the mental 
disorders called parergasia:; and it is 
not infrequently the case in the doings of 


1“Mental disorder” as a term refers to interper- 
sonal processes either inadequate to the situation 
in which the persons are integrated, or excessively 
complex because of illusory persons also integrated 
in the situation. It implies some—sometimes a 
great—ineffectiveness of the behavior by which the 
person is conceived to be pursuing the satisfactions 
that he requires. It is not, however, to be envisaged 
as an equivalent of psychosis, “insanity,” or the 
like. The failure to remember the name of an ac- 
quaintance at the opportune moment is just as truly 
an instance of mental disorder as is a fixed delu- 
sion that one is Napoleon I. 

The term, parergasia, is used throughout this text 
to refer to a group of serious mental disorders that 
make up the particular patterns of interpersonal 
maladjustment seen in more fully developed form 
in many patients diagnosed as suffering the Dementia 
Praecozx of Kraepelin or the Schizophrenia of Bleuler. 

The term, parergasia, is a part of the psychiatric 
formulations of Professor Adolf Meyer, to whom 
the writer, like many another psychiatrist, is greatly 
indebted. 


———___.. 


everyday life. Thus, the experience of 
weariness is often a veiled expression of 
resentment; and unreasonable worry 
about someone, the disguised expression 
of a hostile wish.2, Neither resentment nor 
hostility would appear in the person’s 
verbal report of his mental state, because 
they exist outside of his awareness: it is 
from observation of his continued be- 
havior towards the other person that one 
may demonstrate their presence “in him.” 
We say that he is motivated to punish or 
to harm, but judge that these motives are 
denied his recognition, and are absent 
from his intentions. When he uses the 
pronoun “I,” he includes in its reference 
only those motives of which he is aware, 
and refers to his self, a much less inclusive 
entity than the hypothetical personality 
with which the psychiatrist invests him. 
This self is an entity that is of little service 
as a general explanatory principle in the 
study of interpersonal relations. The 
weariness and the worry are fully real to 
the self, and provoke no feeling of incom- 
pleteness or obscurity. If the weariness 
should suddenly disappear when some 
new activity is suggested by a third per- 
son, or the worry be entirely assuaged by 
a game of bowling, no suggestion of in- 
consistency arises to disturb one’s feeling 
of completeness, no awareness of the miss- 
ing motive ensues. Even if an observer 
should suggest the probable motivation, 
no extension of awareness is to be ex- 
pected, but instead a series of rationaliza- 
tions; that is, plausible statements, in 
general appealing to prejudices (unwar- 
ranted beliefs), held by many persons 
known to the speaker, without particular 
regard to probability but only to inter- 
personal expediency, to the end that the 
observer shall defer to the “explanations” 


and thus withdraw the challenge to the 


other’s self-esteem. 


So great are the difficulties in communicating the 
viewpoints of psychiatry—and so limited in particu- 
lar are the capacities of the writer—that one may 
well distrust as a matter of principle the impres- 
sions gained on first reading of any part of this text. 
If the reader should seem to find something new 
and important, I must bespeak of him a rereading 
of each Chapter and finally a rereading of the whole. 
One of the sociologists who read the fourth ver- 
sion—this is the seventh—remarked that my ideas 
were contagious, but, like some other contagious 
things, they had a considerable incubation period. 
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4, Psychiatry concerns itself with the 
way in which each of us comes to be 
possessed of a self which he esteems and 
cherishes, shelters from questioning and 
criticism, and expands by commendation, 
all without much regard to his objectively 
observable performances, which include 
contradictions and gross inconsistencies. 
We know that these self-dynamisms,* 
clearly the referent* of a great part of 
our conversation and other social be- 
havior, are by no means inborn, relatively 
immutable, aspects of the person. Not 
only do they show significant differences 
between people from various parts of the 
world, and between the siblings of one 
family, but they change their character- 
istics in a more or less orderly fashion 
as one progresses from childhood to ma- 
turity. Sometimes they undergo rather 
abrupt and extensive modification in the 
course of a personal crisis; e.g., a grave 
mental disorder. These latter in particu- 
lar, the vicissitudes of the self among the 
events that make up a severe psychosis, 
indicate that the content—the expressible 
convictions and uncertainties—of the self 
has been acquired in the life of the person, 
chiefly by communication with others. 
Much of the praise and some of the blame 
that has come from parents, teachers, 
friends, and others with whom one has 
been significantly related, have been or- 


‘ganized into the content of the self. A 


selecting and organizing factor determines 
what part of these observed judgments of 
one’s personal value, what of the informa- 
tion that one secures through secondary 





*The term, dynamism, is used throughout this 
text to connote a relatively enduring configuration 
of energy which manifests itself in characterizable 
processes in interpersonal relations. It is to be 
preferred to “mental mechanism,” “psychic sys- 
tem,” “conative tendency,” and the like, because it 
implies only relatively enduring capacity to bring 
about change, and not some fanciful substantial en- 
gines, regional organizations, or peculiar more or 
less physiological apparatus about which our present 
knowledge is nil. 

*A referent is that to which something refers. As 
should presently appear, all our information is 
closely related to the formulation of experience in 
terms that might be used in an attempt to communi- 
cate with some other person. The conception of 
referring pertains to the use in human mentation 
of abstractions from the events of life, the abstrac- 
tion usually being closely related to verbal proc- 
esses—secondary streams of events in which the 
characteristics of one’s particular language are 
conspicuous factors. 


channels (e.g., reading), and which of the 
deductions and inferences that occur in 
one’s own thinking, shall be incorporated 
into the self. The growth of the self is 
regulated in much the same way as is the 
growth of an organic system of the body; 
it is kept in vital balance with the rest of 
the personality, in the functional activities 
of which it is peculiarly significant. 

5. An outstanding activity involving 
the self is the having, organizing, and 
utilizing of information. Information is 
that part of our experience of which we 
are, or may easily become, aware. To be 
aware of something is to have information 
about it, and information varies from the 
merest hint within awareness to the most 
inclusive of abstract formulations. It is 
to be noted that information is never iden- 
tical with any other aspect of reality and 
that, as in the case of the man’s weariness 
in lieu of resentment, it is sometimes re- 
lated in a most complicated fashion to the 
aspects of interpersonal reality of which 
it is a function within awareness. The 
man in question may be defined as “one 
motivated by resentment.” This implies 
that he will behave in such a fashion as 
to punish the other person, at the same 
time ideally being more or less clearly 
aware of (a) an event that called out 
the motivation, (b) the state of being 
resentful, (c) the punitive activity, (d) 
the activity of the other person, and (e) 
the satisfactory resolution of the situation 
integrated by the resentment when the 
second person shall have been discomfited. 
Our particular man’s resentment, how- 
ever, is represented in awareness as weari- 
ness. He does not formulate the resent- 
ment in any such form as “you make me 
tired”; he has no information about his 
resentment, and little or no information 
about the other person’s relation to his 
weariness. If now his behavior unwit- 
tingly thwarts or humiliates the other, 
the dynamic system which we call his 
“metivation by resentment” may be dis- 
charged. His weariness disappears. He 
would still have no information as to the 
punitive character of his behavior and 
would regard as unjust and unreasonable 
any imputation that he had been unkind. 
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Under pressure, he might be led to regret 
the discomfiture of the other, whereupon 
weariness would probably return. That 
night, he might dream of some disaster 
befalling a more or less disguised repre- 
sentation of the object of his unrecognized 
resentment. He would thus be seen to 
have undergone (experienced )—quite dis- 
sociated from his personal awareness— 
resentment, its satisfaction in reality, and 
its reactivation and secondary satisfaction 
in fantasy, in the dream. Also, he “him- 
self’”’ has experienced two episodes of 
weariness, about which he may have an 
indefinite number of (erroneous) con- 
victions, astonishment, or even uncom- 
fortable uncertainty; these representations 
within personal awareness amounting to 
definite misinformation about the inter- 
personal situation. 

6. Suppose now that we review the 
events leading our hypothetical man to 
his “psychogenetic” weariness, and find 
that his wife made a derogatory remark 
to him a short time before he showed 
signs of his weariness. If it also appears 
that this weariness is interfering with 
some activity planned by his wife, we 
may be justified in surmising that the 
underlying resentment was aroused by 
her expressed disrespect for her husband. 
Let us now offer this interpretation of 
the situation to him. We find him any- 
thing but open-minded, he shows a defi- 
nite resistance to our attempt to correct 
his faults of awareness. He seems deter- 
mined to remain misinformed. Perhaps 
he says, “I never mind anything like that; 
my wife means nothing by it,” or turns 
the situation against us by expressing 
chagrin at our imputing such motives to 
him and his wife. If he is integrated 
with us by strong motives of affection or 
respect, he may be led to entertain our 
interpretation—usually after a series of 
unsuccessful rationalizations of his weari- 
ness. Even though he thus becomes some- 
what aware of, “admits,” the fact that he 
is hurt by his wife’s apparent lack of 
respect for him, he may still maintain 
that “It is her way; she doesn’t know any 
better; that’s the way they treated each 
other in her home,” and so forth. In other 


——___. 


words, he is claiming that he was made 
unpleasantly emotional by a fixed type of 
reaction of his wife’s, which is alleged to 
have no reference to him personally and 
which, moreover, is habitual—a sad state 
of affairs, if true. Let us assume that it 
is not true, that his wife demonstrates a 
nice discrimination in her more or less 
contemptuous remarks, reserving them 
exclusively for her husband. It then ap- 
pears that, though we have been able to 
improve the accuracy of his awareness of 
the character of his motivation, we have 
failed to correct his information as to the 
motivation of the other person in provok- 
ing his previously misrepresented resent- 
ment. He has been punishing the offending 
person, not for merely existing, but for the 
specific contumely, though he has been 
doing so unwittingly. It is really difficult 
for him to become clearly aware of his 
prehension * of his wife’s hostile action; 
there is a specific limitation of his personal 
awareness of the manifestations of her 
negative attitude. Some supplementary 
process has been called out in the experi- 
encing of her offense to his self-esteem 
which has interfered with his having in- 
formation about it. The substitution of 
weariness for resentment is a part of this 
self-deceptive pattern, a way of eliminat- 
ing awareness of the motive called out by 
the event, and thus of diminishing the 
tendency to become informed as to “what 
is going on” in the situation. His wife, as 
she is represented in his personal aware- 
ness—as an objectification of certain of 
the relatively persistent processes that 
make up his self-dynamism—does not 
manifest hostility towards him. Yet de- 
structive interpersonal processes are to 
be observed, and the observer may well 


5The term, to prehend, is used throughout this 
text to mean an intelligible alteration of the per- 


sonality by an impinging event. Barring familiarity . 


(similarity) of the event, that which is prehended 
tends to be apprehended or clearly noticed within 
awareness. Under various circumstances to be dis-. 
cussed later, the effect of a particular prehension on 
selfconsciousness may vary from focal awareness of 
the event and its personal meaning to a suppression 
of the selfconsciousness, ‘“‘complete abstraction” or 
“unconsciousness,” or a massive falsification of the 
event and its personal implications. 

To prehend is to have potential information (or 
misinformation) about an event; to perceive is to 
have information or misinformation in, or readily 
accessible to, awareness. 
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wonder as to the future course of the 
marriage. 

7. One may perhaps question the pro- 
priety of referring to hostility and to 
destructive processes in the matter of our 
hypothetical man and wife,—whom we 
shall henceforth identify as Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A genial neighbor who was present at 
the scene we observed—Mr. A’s weariness 
after a slight by Mrs. A—would perhaps 
brush the whole incident aside as trivial, 
would task us with making mountains 
out of mole-hills, might even, if he is 
superficially acquainted with “psycho- 
analysis,” surmise that we wished the 
couple ill and therefore grossly misinter- 
preted their attitudes toward each other. 
He might ask, for instance, if it is not 
more constructive for one to substitute 
weariness for resentment, if Mr. A was 
not in fact doing the very best he could 
to keep the peace between himself 
and his wife, and to avoid exposing his 
friends to a disagreeable scene. The 
general statement that bears on all these 
considerations runs somewhat as follows: 
Whenever two people are collaborating 
towards the achievement of a common 
goal, they and their interpersonal rela- 
tions make up, compose, and are inte- 
grated into a personal situation. Factors 
in this two-group which improve the 
collaboration, which increase the proba- 
bility of achieving the goal, are construc- 
tive; factors that hinder the collaboration, 
diminish the probability, are destructive 
—with reference to the personal situation. 
If Mrs. A makes remarks which, were 
they directed to the observer, would be 
offensive, but which have no unpleasant 
effect whatever on A, we may be per- 
mitted some curiosity as to the phe- 
nomenon, but we would be in error in 
inferring the presence of destructive proc- 
esses in the personal situation Mr.-and- 
Mrs. A. If Mrs. A’s remarks offend A 
and he is fully aware of his emotion 
(and retaliatory motivation towards her), 
the disintegrative effect on the personal 
situation might still be unimportant. He 
might resolve the subordinate and con- 
tradictory situation integrated by the 








hostility without particular damage to the 
major collaboration. In the given case, 
however, A is not aware of being offended; 
he is aware of being weary, without refer- 
ence to Mrs. A or her provocative action. 
The situation of collaboration is attenu- 
ated or suspended by the weariness. He 
is more or less withdrawn from the A-and- 
Mrs. A situation, which becomes subordi- 
nate to his preoccupation with himself 
and his weariness. Under cover, so to 
speak, of this preoccupation, the action 
of retaliation goes on in a dominantly 
hostile, non-collaborative, A-and-Mrs. A 
situation. A and Mrs. A are not collaborat- 
ing in an exchange of hostility. She has 
acted against him, perhaps with full 
awareness of her motivation; but he 
“suffers weariness” while unwittingly act- 
ing against her, in-his weariness ceasing 
to be aware of her relevance in his moti- 
vation, to this extent passing from a per- 
sonal to a paratazic situation, a much 
more complicated entity in that two of 
the four or more persons now concerned, 
while illusory, are real antagonists to any 


collaboration of A and Mrs. A. Our Mr. AY 


has become multiplex. There is the per- 
during A who is much the same day after 
day. There is a transient A who has no 
awareness of Mrs. A’s expressed hostility 
and of resenting it, much less of hostile 
motives towards her; the transient A is 
dimly aware of an illusory Mrs. A, who 
has an unwaveringly friendly attitude, 
and focally aware of his own weariness. 
Perduring A has to be recognized in any 
adequate explanation of the total behavior 
that is to be observed; transient A, how- 
ever, has no awareness of incompleteness 
or inadequacy. This, however, does not 
imply that transient A is comfortable; on 
the contrary, he is suffering weariness. 
And, in final answer to our genial friend 
of the family, perduring A did not con- 
sciously make, show, or choose to mani- 
fest, transient A and his weariness, in 
preference to being angered by his wife; 
the shift from a more or less adequate 
pattern of interpersonal relations to the 
parataxically intricate one happened—and 
happened so swiftly and by steps so subtle 
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that no trace of what is meant by volition 
can be discovered in the process.® 

8. We have been content thus far in 
our discussion of hypothetical A and Mrs. 
A to refer to her showing some contempt 
for her husband, as a result of which he 
was in some obscure way hurt, slighted, 
humiliated, offended, angered, and moved 
to retaliation—although he was not aware 
of this, but instead felt weary. He experi- 
enced, lived, underwent, the hostile action; 
he manifested activity called out by it; 
but he was not clearly aware of either 
‘phase of this, rather avoided our efforts 
to correct his misinformation about it— 
and suffered an at first glance wholly 
irrelevant state, weariness. We have 
asserted that this course of events was 
not voluntary but parataxic, an automatic 
sequence resulting in a complex personal 
situation including an illusory Mr. A ad- 
justed to an illusory Mrs. A. Let us again 
review our fancied observations of the 
sequence, with some extraordinary aids 
to our senses. 

Let us observe Mr. A in the focus of a 
“slow-motion” camera. When we study 
our record, we discover that there is 
ample evidence that Mr. A experienced 
something connected with Mrs. A’s re- 
marks. He glanced sharply at her and 
looked away very swiftly. The postural 
tensions in some parts of his face—if not, 
indeed, in other of his skeletal muscles— 
changed suddenly, and then changed 
again, more slowly. The first change may 
be hard to interpret; the second is apt to 
reflect the reductions in tone that are 
habitual in Mr. A when he is tired. Yet 
farther, let us suppose that, some time 
prior to the event, we have caused him 
to drink some “barium milk” and that 
we are observing the tone of the muscles 
in his alimentary canal by aid of the 
fluoroscope at the time that Mrs. A dis- 

*The term, paratazis, to the writer’s knowledge, 
was first used in a psychiatric sense by Dom Thomas 
V. Moore, M. D., in a paper entitled ‘“‘The Parataxes” 
(Psychoanalytic Review, 8[{1921]:252-83). It is 
adopted for use in this text as a generic term with 
which to indicate sundry maladjustive or nonadjus- 
tive situations, some of which might be called in 
more conventional language “neurotic’”—a mislead- 
ing and much abused word which, with its sub- 
stantive, “neurosis,” might well be relegated to 


medical history along with “humors” and other 
monuments of discarded theories. 


turbs him. We have noticed that the 
shadows cast by the barium in the fluid 
that fills his stomach and small intestines 
is of a certain character. The insult comes, 
We observe, from change in the shape 
and position of the shadow, that the tone 
of his stomach walls is changing. His 
pylorus is becoming much more tense, 
may actually develop a spasm. The lumen 
or internal diameter of the small intestines 
is diminishing; their muscular walls are 
now more tense. Unlike the first changes 
in the skeletal muscles, these changes in 
the visceral muscles develop rather slowly 
but are persistent. We believe that they 
begin after the first fleeting shift of pos- 
tural tension in the skeletal muscles, and 
that their persistence is connected with 
the continued feeling of weariness. One 
might surmise, from all these data, that 
the impulses which appeared in Mr. A as 
he prehended the hostile action of Mrs. A, 
tended first to the ordinary expression 
of anger by changes of facial expression, 
and tensing of some of the other skeletal 
muscles—perhaps clenching a fist. It 
would seem that the impulses had very 
quickly been deflected from these objec- 
tively detectable expressive postures and 
movements, and that they had then dis- 
charged themselves by increasing the 
tension in the musculature of the ali- 
mentary tract. 

Now if also in our apparatus for aug- 
menting our observational abilities, we 
had included a device for phonographi- 
cally recording the speech and adventi- 
tious vocal phenomena produced by Mr. 
A, we would have found interesting data 
in the field of this peculiarly expressive 
behavior. Here, too, there would appear 
a series of phenomena, beginning, per- 
haps, with an abrupt subvocal change in 
the flow of the breath. There might ap- 


pear a rudimentary sort of a gasp. A rapid ; 


inhalation may be coincident with the 
shift in postural tension that we observed 
in the skeletal muscles. There may then 
have been a respiratory pause. When Mr. 
A speaks, we find that his voice has 
changed its characteristics considerably, 
and we may secure, in the record of his 
first sentence, phonographic evidence of 
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a continuing shift of the vocal apparatus, 
first towards an “angry voice” and then 
to one somewhat expressive of a state of 
weary resignation. In brief, with refine- 
ments of observational technique applied 
to the performances of Mr. A as an or- 
ganism, we find that we can no longer 
doubt that he experienced, even if he did 


mot perceive, the personal significance of’ 


Mrs. A’s hostile remark. We see rather 
impressive evidence of an inhibition of 
a direct, relatively simple, and presum- 
ably effective action on his part, and a 
series of phenomena that may represent 
the indirect, complicated, and only ob- 
scurely effective discharge of the situation. 
Along with this, we have already observed 
an inhibition of awareness of his wife’s 
hostility, and the presence in his aware- 
ness of the parataxic, illusory, uniformly 
affectionate Mrs. A. 

9. Some of the circumstances surround- 
ing this illusory Mrs. A are peculiarly 
significant. She is not all that Mr. A 
perceives about his wife. He does not 
always deceive himself as to her amia- 
bility. He has learned, for example, that 
he cannot alter her dislike for one of his 
friends, Mr. B, nor can he persuade her 
to treat Mr. B civilly. Moreover, he has 
never inhibited his awareness of anger at 
his wife on occasions when she has been 
unpleasant to Mr. B. He has quarreled 
with her repeatedly about it; has con- 
demned her insolence, her attitude of 
superiority, and her lack of consideration 
for his feelings for his friend; has finally 
informed her, with persisting unfriendly 
feeling, that he is continuing to see Mr. B 
at his club. In brief, we need assume that 
Mr. A has but the one illusion about his 
wife’s disposition; namely, that she is uni- 
formly amiable to him. “Of course, we 
have a spat now and then; but all married 
people do. We don’t agree on everything, 
but we do agree on each other. We've 
been married ten years and she’s never 
found a fault with me. And I—why, I’d 
do it over in a minute. She has made an 
ideal wife for me. In fact, I think she 
has been far too considerate of me, she 
never thinks of herself.”” As we hear these 
sentiments, we cannot doubt Mr. A’s hap- 


9 


piness, nor can we suspect his good faith. 
He believes; these are convictions that 
are a part of his self. 

Let us explore farther into his views, 
and ask him, as tactfully as may be, to 
account for his wife’s devotion to him. 
We learn that he married her because she 
was so keenly interested in his career. 
Even from the first, he had to remind 
himself that she came first, so self-effacing 
was she. She understands perfectly how 
exhausting his work can be; is perfectly 
content to stay at home when he is tired; 
of course, he sees to it that she has some 
good times; he has encouraged her to 
cultivate her natural gifts of musical ap- 
preciation and other artistic expression. 
He did not know this side of life, before 
marriage, but he has interested himself 
in it, for her sake, and is now able to 
enjoy the company of the artist friends 
that she has accumulated and, if he says 
it himself, to keep up his end in their 
conversations. It certainly has not been 
all on one side; he has gained quite as 
much as he has given, and his wife’s in- 
fluence has enriched his life very greatly. 
He did not know Bizet from Bach before 
he was married and could not tell a Corot 
from a Rembrandt. He goes with his wife 
to all the exhibitions now, is beginning a 
little collection. We recall, perhaps, at 
this point that the slighting remark that 
preceded his weariness showed his wife’s 
contempt for his taste in painting. He 
almost never misses a symphony concert 
when he is in town, and has season tickets 
for the Opera. Here we recall to ourselves 
a friend’s comment that Mr. A sleeps 
through everything but the Habanera. In 
a word, while we know that Mr. A does 
not deceive himself as to his business 
abilities, does not make many errors of 
judgment in appraising himself as an 
executive, and errs rather on the side of 
underestimating the regard in which he 
is held by his men friends and acquain- 
tances, it is quite otherwise when he 
thinks of himself as a husband. His con- 
ception of himself as his wife’s husband 
is sadly awry, quite as much in error as 
is his conception of Mrs. A as his wife. 
With illusory Mrs. A there goes an illu- 
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sory Mr. A—the gentleman who is never 
slighted by this embodyment of amiability 
and devotion, regardless of the data that 
our scrutiny of the A-and-Mrs. A situation 
reveals. I seek by this fanciful tale to 
illustrate one of the specific me-and-you 
conceptions that we encounter in any 
exploration of a person’s account of his 
relations with a (to him) significant 
person. 

We shall now suppose that, instead of 
participating in the scene of domestic har- 
mony, we are invisibly present at one 
of the family quarrels—perhaps about Mr. 
B. Mrs. A has just remarked on the 
number of evenings that she has had to 
shift for herself recently, owing, she re- 
marks sarcastically, to her husband’s 
devotion to his cronies. Up to this time, 
Mr. A has maintained equanimity in the 
face of her slightly veiled hostility. Now 
abruptly, he takes a deep breath, glares 
at her, flings down the newspaper, and 
in a frankly angry voice says that at least 
he does not have to listen to crack-pots 
discussing art when he is with his friends. 
This acts as a cue to his wife, who now 
sheds all pretense of patience with him. 
“Don’t judge my friends by the fools you 
spend your evenings with, telling each 
other what big shots you are and how 
you'd run the government.” There follows 
sundry extravagant abuses about each 
other’s apparently all-encompassing de- 
fects, about the imbecility of each other’s 
friends and preoccupations, and, finally, 
as the heat mounts steadily, Mrs. A shouts, 
“And if I ever see that swine B around 
here again, I’ll tell him to his face what 
he is; and what you are to go around with 
him.” Mr. A undergoes an abrupt change. 
His color changes; his loud-voiced anger 
gives place to low-voiced rage. He speaks 
slowly, perhaps “thickly,” as if he had 
difficulty in articulating his words. He is 
focally aware of a desire to strike, tear, 
kill, the illusory Mrs. A who is now before 
him. She is the epitome of malicious per- 
secutions, a human viper whom the law 
protects while she taunts him with her 
ability to destroy his every chance of 
happiness. He says things about her that 
would shock him if he were to recall thern 


when he is calm again. She laughs at him 
as he leaves the room. He is trembling 
as he goes to the hall closet for his coat 
and hat. He leaves the house, looks un- 
seeingly at a taxi that pulls in towards 
the curb, and walks on towards the corner 
—to find a taxicab. A strange woman 
who passes him is startled by the hateful 
look he gives her. At the corner he enters 
the cab he had previously ignored, gives 
crisp instruction to take him to the club, 
and becomes lost in revery. Divorce, 
mayhem, finding his wife in the arms of 
a lover—whereupon he, in the presence 
of witnesses, kills both of them; these are 
some of the courses of action that flow 
through his mind. He begins to feel 
better, over-tips the chauffeur at his desti- 
nation, and orders himself a stiff drink. 
After sipping it in silence, lost in a revery 
so deep that he would scarcely be able 
to recall it, he bethinks himself of com- 
panionship, and joins in a game of bridge. 
In the course of his second rubber, Mr. B 
comes in and waves greeting to him. Mr. 
A nods somewhat jerkily in return. In 
retrospect, he would have no information 
about having seen Mr. B. When the game 
is interrupted, he asks Mr. C to join him 
in a drink. As the evening wears on, 
they become immersed in a discussion of 
women. The views that A now expresses 
leave no place for the vaguely amiable, 
self-effacing woman that we encountered 
in the first of the illusory Mrs. A’s. One 
gathers that women are the factual source 
of the belief in personal devils. As the 
refinements of his self-restraint become 
progressively beclouded, A proceeds to 
unfold his personal experiences with mar- 
riage. He has been deceived, exploited, 
cheated, humiliated, ignored, ridiculed. 
The self-confidence that is so necessary 
in his business has been undermined sys- 


tematically. He has listened to so much. 


“wishful thinking” that he is getting un- 
realistic himself. In short, Mr. A, as he 
now expresses himself, is quite as different 
from the happy Benedict of his previous 
self-revelation, as is the second illusory 
Mrs. A from the first. A different “me” 
illusory 


corresponds to the different 
Mrs. A. 
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10. Each “me” and its appropriate 
“you” are part-aspects of different con- 
figurations that recur in the A-and-Mrs. 
A situation as it is extended in time, as 
the two go on living together. We might 
speak of an A’-and-Mrs. A’ pattern which 
is characterized in his consciousness by 
mutual respect and affection, and an A”- 
and-Mrs. A” pattern which is character- 
ized by mutual contempt and hostility. 
Scrutiny might reveal a third, a fourth, 
a fifth of these me-you patterns in the 
interaction of A and his wife. Had we 
chosen to attend to the wife instead of 
the husband, we would have found a 
series of recurrent me-you patterns in her 
consciousness of herself and her husband. 
Her several me-conceptions would have 
been rather simply related to her several 
conceptions of A as “you.” Each, too, 
would be a part-aspect of a configuration 
that recurs in their relations. 

Let us now consider the circumstances 
that call out these various me-you patterns 
in the interactions of A and Mrs. A. We 
have seen A’-and-Mrs. A’ and A”-and- 
Mrs. A”. Let us assume a Mrs. A’-and-A’ 
that is an illusion-pair of the tolerant wife- 
mother to a rather incompetent, absurdly 
conceited, but devoted husband; and a 
Mrs. A”-and-A”, the disillusioned victim 
of an utterly selfish man who regards 
women as inferior creatures for whose 
services almost anything is extravagant 


‘over-payment. It will be apparent that 


these two sets of patterns can be fairly 
congruous aspects of two configurations 
in the A-and-Mrs. A situation. Mrs. A 
has a me-you pattern that permits an 
approximate agreement of mutual illusion 
when A’s motivation is friendly. She has 


| a pattern that “suits” their integration 


in a frankly hostile relationship. This is 
usually the case, and the reader, con- 
sidering his own relations with some in- 
timate, may wonder why I have depicted 
the pairs of illusions as only imperfectly 
congruous. The series of me-you patterns 
and their more or less congruous me-you 
patterns in the awareness of one’s inti- 
mate are seldom, severally or collectively, 
of much value as objectively verifiable 
descriptions of the two personalities con- 


cerned. All that A conceives of Mrs. A, 
or Mrs. A of A, may be beside the point, 
excepting in rationalizing their actions 
with each other. Moreover, the approach 
towards congruence that we have depicted 
need not be present; A’-and-Mrs. A’ may 
coincide with Mrs. A”-and-A”. A will then 
feel that he is misunderstood, for this or 
that reason not to his wife’s discredit; 
and Mrs. A, that she is penetrating one 
of his crafty attempts to mislead her. If 
situations of this kind recur fairly fre- 
quently, new sets of me-you patterns are 
apt to develop which are less incongruous 
aspects of the unitary interpersonal situ- 
ation with which they are associated. 
This, however, need not be the case. The 
incongruity in the coincident me-you pat- 
terns may grow to such a point that A 
comes to think “something is wrong” with 
Mrs. A, and consults a psychiatrist about 
her. He reports that “she seems to have 
undergone a complete change. She mis- 
understands everything I do, thinks I 
deceive her about everything. The more 
I try to reassure her, the more suspicious 
she gets, the more firmly she believes I 
am doing underhanded things to her. It 
doesn’t make any sense at all, and you 
can’t reason with her.” He speaks of a 
change having occurred in his relation 
with his wife. While she has always shown 
some suspiciousness about people, has 
attributed bad motives to them more fre- 
quently than he himself felt was justi- 
fiable, this tendency at first did not involve 
him. As he looks back, he sees that the 
tendency to think ill of others had been 
growing on Mrs. A for some considerable 
time before she centered her hostility 
on him. 

11. The psychiatrist knows that the 
present state of the A-and-Mrs. A situ- 
ation cannot possibly be formulated in 
meaningful terms until there are exten- 
sive data as to its history. He will wish 
to secure an outline of the whole history 
of the situation, will take pains to eluci- 
date the events which culminated in the 
marriage, will inquire as to the circum- 
stances in which the two became ac- 
quainted, the events leading up to their 
engagement, and course of their relation- 
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ship up to the marriage. He will ask as 
to the history of Mr. A’s interest in women; 
was this his first love; if not, what of the 
earlier attachments. He will ask as to A’s 
impressions regarding the wife’s earlier 
attachments. He will want to know about 
the course of the courtship; did either of 
them have periods of uncertainty. He will 
ask particularly about their setting the 
date for marriage; was it precipitate, were 
there difficulties in deciding on it, did 
either of them have a change of mind 
once the date had been set—was the mar- 
riage perhaps actually postponed. He will 
inquire about instances of bad feeling be- 
tween them that had preceded marriage. 
He will encourage Mr. A to talk about 
how these incidents affected him, as to 
how he disposed of his doubts as to her 
ideal suitability. He will be interested in 
almost anything that can be recalled from 
the very beginning of their relationship 
and will gradually clarify to himself the 
chronology (the order in time) of A’s 
me-you patterns. Knowing that in most 
instances of durable relations there is a 
rather high degree of congruence in the 
me-you patterns that develop in the two 
or three people concerned, he will attend 
to any indications as to Mrs. A’s series 
of me-you patterns about her husband. 
It will be evident that from early in their 
acquaintance, there have been me-you 
patterns that included some measure of 
hostility or unfriendliness. It will become 
clear that this type of me-you pattern has 
tended to increase in significance as they 
have gone on living together. Disagree- 
able scenes between them were originally 
quite infrequent. “Until my friend B be- 
gan to visit us, we got on quite well 
together. My wife took a violent dislike 
to him. I could never understand it. We 
got so we never discussed him because it 
always led to a fight.” Careful inquiry 
will cast some doubt on this peculiar 
significance given to Mrs. A’s dislike of 
B. The psychiatrist may come to feel that 
the importance of this particular one of 
her negative attitudes resides chiefly in 
its disturbing effect on A. The increasing 
friction between them could be overlooked 
by the husband until it involved one of 


his close personal friends. Had their rela- 
tions been as harmonious as A thinks, 
Mrs. A would have offered extensive 
rationalizations to “account for” her an- 
tipathy for Mr. B. Mr. A states that she 
never explained it, that she was entirely 
unreasonable about it. The psychiatrist 
then assumes that A’s relationship up to 
the appearance of Mr. B included complex 
processes of the general type that we have 
seen in the substitution of weariness for 
felt resentment. 

The probability that any A has imper- 
fect information about his married life, is 
in every case very considerable. A high 
degree of objectivity about someone who 
is important to one is as rare as the con- 
viction that one is objective, is common. 
The psychiatrist presumes that all the 
informant’s accounts will be markedly 
one-sided, will show strong personal warp. 
He knows also that he cannot hope to 
separate truth and illusion unless his own 
integration with the informant is studied 
carefully. In securing this part of the 
history of the A-and-Mrs. A relationship, 
the psychiatrist is integrated with Mr. A. 
Me-you patterns develop in this as in all 
significant relationships. 
their conversation, Mr. A may remark “I 
do not have very much faith in doctors; 
and I have even less faith in psychia- 
trists.” He then refers to the case of a 
relative who developed mental disorder 
which, he was told, was incurable. She 
had subsequently recovered, thereby dem- 
onstrating the unreliability of psychiatric 
prognosis. The story goes on to reveal 
that the patient was seen by several psy- 
chiatrists; all but the first of whom—an 
interne in a psychopathic hospital—hav- 
ing expressed opinions to the effect that 
she would probably recover. The one 
incorrect unfavorable opinion seems to 


have been especially significant in crystal- ; 


lizing A’s lack of faith in psychiatry as 


presented in the current interview. As it. 


is unfriendly to the psychiatrist, it must 
be recognized to be the presenting feature 
of a me-you pattern that will have some- 
thing to do with the information which 
Mr. A imparts. This does not mean that 
Mr. A will wittingly omit significant data, 


Somewhere in 
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will deliberately deceive the psychiatrist 
as to the facts. It suggests that certain 
data will not occur to him during the in- 
terview; if they occur to him afterwards, 
they will be dismissed as of no interest 
to a psychiatrist. A will have no sense 
of inadequacy to judge what is important 
and of interest to a psychiatrist and the 
particular data, once recalled and dis- 
missed between interviews, are not apt 
to appear subsequently. 

Let us suppose now that the psychia- 
trist seeks to expand his acquaintance 
with the history of the A-and-Mrs. A 
situation by consulting other informants. 
He will desire to confer with some per- 
sonal friend of Mrs. A and of the husband. 
For purposes of exposition, we shall pre- 
sume that these friends are unacquainted 
one with another. We shall have him 
confer with Mr. C, Mr. D, Mrs. E, and 

; Miss F. It may become apparent that the 
\impressions of Mrs. A which C has gained 
from years of acquaintance with the hus- 

l band are strikingly different from the 
impressions gained by D during an equally 
‘extended acquaintance. Similarly, Mrs. 
E’s impression of A gained over the years 
from the wife will be rather strikingly 
different from the impression that Miss F 
has formed. D’s information about Mrs. A 
differs from C’s. Mrs. E’s information 
about A differs from Miss F’s. A has never 
“happened to” tell D about events that he 
has related to C; and vice versa. Mrs. A 
has never “happened to” tell Mrs. E some 
of the things about A that she has told 
to Miss F; and vice versa. 

Factors in the A-and-C situation have 
influenced the communication of informa- 
tion about the third person, Mrs. A. While 
there has been some two, three, or four 
illusory Cs in A’s objectification of C; and 
several more or less congruous illusory 
As in C’s objectification of A; the under- 
lying configurations of the A-and-C situ- 
ation have precluded the reporting of 
certain of his illusory Mrs. As in A’s con- 
versation with C. If we were able to call 
this to A’s attention, he might say—that C 
was not the sort of person to be interested 
in such and such attributes of Mrs. A. 
He might tell us that he had on certain 


occasions mentioned to C some matters 
concerning Mrs. A in these unrepresented 
aspects. Mr. C had paid no attention to 
this information, had forgotten it, or left 
it out of consideration in subsequent dis- 
cussions of Mrs. A. C’s opinion of A did 
not include the possibility of his feeling 
toward his wife in these unrepresented 
ways. C’s objectification of the person- 
ality of Mrs. A, his illusory Mrs. A, is 
thus seen to be a fairly simple function 
of the A-and-C situation, but it is also a 
function of a C-imaginary-Mrs. A situa- 
tion; that is, it includes complex processes 
that are suggested when C says, “Well, 
if she were my wife ... .” It might well 
seem that anything which C can offer as 
his impression of the to him actual un- 
known Mrs. A will be of little use in 
formulating an outline of her personality. 
The psychiatrist could perhaps make little | 
headway if all of his information about A \ 
and Mrs. A came through these highly | 
mediate interpersonal channels. ‘ 

The mental disorder of Mrs. A, the psy- 
chiatrist’s focal problem, has eventuated in 
the course of her life with A. While she 
has been living with A, A has been an 
important factor in her life. She knows 
something about his significance, and he 
knows something about his significance. 
Her accessible information is bound up in 
a series of me-you patterns, the variety 
of which has become restricted to a very 
hostile Mrs. A’’-and-A’” pattern. While 
the psychiatrist by appropriate steps 
could probably recover data on the whole 
series of A’s illusory Mrs. As, as they are 
recorded in his memory, a parallel recall 
could not be obtained in Mrs. A as she 
now is. In other words, among the 
changes that she has undergone, there is 
one that makes it difficult to remind her 
of the me-you patterns about her hus- 
band which are at striking variance with 
the now dominant pattern. Even though 
the psychiatrist, in the course of a long 
conversation, reminds her of an earlier 
me-you pattern in which Mr. A was repre- 
sented as anything but a hostile and 
dangerous person—an achievement that 
may be quite difficult—he will be no 
nearer to convincing Mrs. A that she 
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has undergone a striking change in the 
freedom with which she objectifies her 
husband. She will probably account for 
the earlier friendly illusions about her 
husband as mistakes which she has sub- 
sequently corrected. As an alternative, 
she may hold that Mr. A himself has 
undergone a marked change. In the first 
case, when next she sees the psychiatrist 
Mrs. A will have elaborated some data 
with which to prove that her former favor- 
able impressions were the result of the 
fraud and dishonesty in Mr. A which she 
has finally come to understand. While the 
psychiatrist may have made her some- 
what uncomfortable when first she re- 
called the earlier personification, this is 
no longer possible in that connection. 
She believes entirely the correctness of 
her present me-you pattern and the belief 
is not to be shaken. 

In the face of so potent a factor, the 
psychiatrist in pursuit of information as 
to the history of Mrs. A’s me-you patterns 
must have recourse to her friends. Again, 
in his conferences with Mrs. E and Miss F, 
he has to formulate the relation of each 
with him as best he can, he must make 
some inquiries purposed to illuminate the 
characteristics of the illusory psychiatrist 
to whom each is addressing her remarks. 
He will seek mediate data on the Mrs. 
A-and-A situation. He will know that 
Mrs. E, for example, has developed an 
illusory A as a particular manifestation 
of some of the recurrent configurations 
that have characterized the enduring Mrs. 
H-and-Mrs. A situation. His inquiry will 
bear significantly on the history of the 
latter. Without considerable information 
on this, Mrs. E’s impressions about Mr. A 
would be practically beyond interpreta- 
tion. As Mrs. E herself has a husband, 
the psychiatrist may encourage her to 
present contrasts between her married 
life and that of her friend, and between 
Mr. E and Mr. A as she knows him. Simi- 
larly, in his conferences with Miss F, hav- 
ing obtained some clues from time to time 
as to the illusory psychiatrist with whom 
she is communicating, he will develop the 
history of the F-and-Mrs. A relationship. 
In all these conferences, he will attend to 


many phenomena besides the actual ver- 
bal contexts. He will note, for example, 
that whenever Miss F is discussing men, 
her voice, intonation, attitude, and set 
facial expression indicate something of a 
rigid attitude. Her replies to not too di- 
rect questions confirm his surmise that 
Miss F has an unfriendly view of men in 
general. This has value as collateral in- 
formation concerning the configurations 
that have characterized the F-and-Mrs. A 
situation. He comes ultimately to inquire 
as to Miss F’s views of marriage, her pref- 
erence for the single state, and how Mrs. A 
may have influenced her in this particu- 
lar. He may ask finally if Mrs. A in 
bygone years urged Miss F to marry. She 
is surprised to recall that such was indeed 
the case. These contexts shed light on 
the factors which have resulted in the 
exclusion of some favorable illusions con- 
cerning A from the wife’s discussion of 
him with her unmarried friend. For par- 
allel reasons, Miss F in her account recalls 
certain facts that may have “escaped” not 
only Mrs. A herself, but also Mrs. E. In 
particular, the time-ordering of events— 
which preceded which—in the recollec- 
tions respectively of Mrs. E and Miss F, © 
may vary widely. Some of these dis- 
crepancies may be especially useful bases 
for exploration in subsequent conferences 
with any one of the informants. 

12. Everyone with whom one has been 
in any significant relationship, from birth 
onward, is a potential informant about 
one. Informants are able to express a 
body of illusions that they have devel- 
oped in the interpersonal situations in 
which they have been integrated. In the 
body of illusions that they can communi- 
cate, there is data capable of elaboration 
into more valid information than they 
themselves have formulated. This i 
chiefly because everyone prehends much 
more than he perceives; at the same time,) - 
one’s behavior is affected by all that one 
has experienced, whether it was pre-~ 
hended or consciously perceived. The 
psychiatrist, in developing his skill in in- 
terrogating informants, learns to integrate 
situations the configurations of which pro- 
voke the elaboration of information that 
was previously potential. He thus obtains 
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more data from the informant than the 
-Jatter has clearly perceived. The inform- 
ant, so to speak, tells more than he 
knows. The data are more significant to 
the psychiatrist because he has more ex- 
perience and more freedom in formulat- 
ing interpersonal processes. He is alert 
to implications; his alertness is oriented 
to understanding interpersonal processes; 
and he has many fewer specific inhibitions 
of alertness in the interpersonal configura- 
tions in which he participates. From the 
relative accessibility of his own past, and 
from intimate contact with the develop- 
mental history of a number of people, he 
has a considerable grasp on the actual 
dynamics of interpersonal relations. He 
knows more about the processes that can 
occur in these configurations; in particu- 
lar, he knows that certain alleged proc- 
esses are highly improbable. Reports of 
these alleged events are, therefore, most 
probably rationalizations, and he is able, 
from experience or by inquiry, to secure 
clues to the unwitting motivations that 
underlie these conventional statements. 
Certainty about interpersonal processes 
is an ideal that should seldom concern 
one. 


may vary from very high probability— 
. my companion is in the same room; to 
} extremely low—my companion under- 
‘stands me perfectly. The physical factors 
in situations are often quite accurately 
measurable; they can be described in 
specialized language in a manner that con- 
tributes to an approximate consensus in 
the people who are considering the situa- 
tion. This requires similarity of experi- 
ence with the specialized language. Two 
people looking at this page may express 
different opinions as to the color of the 
paper. One may say it is yellow; the other, 
that it is yellow-green. It is quite possible 
that a third observer may call it a deep 
orange; it is equally possible that a fourth 
may call it a vivid green. In the first pair 
of observers, the probability is that they 
had much the same ir. itial prehensions, 
that the difference is primarily a differ- 
ence in language. In the third and fourth 
observer, we must suspect differences in 


Jy vary Information about a person 


Information about any situation 
should be considered as a formulation of | 


the initial prehensions. The spectral re- 
flection of light by this paper includes 
green, yellow, orange, and red—the last 
three in approximately equal degree. The 
visual efficiency of light of different wave- 
lengths is rather widely variable in differ- 
ent people, the average maximum being 
in the yellow-green, falling off rather 
steeply in the green and orange. The long 
and the short waves producing relatively 
little effect when they impinge on the 
retina; the paper looks yellow (or yellow- 
green). In color-blind persons the experi- 
ence caused by encountering colored light 
is markedly different from the average, 
and, while the meaning of their terms for 
these experiences are also necessarily 
different from the average, the more 
striking difference is in the initial pre- 
hension. A person in whom the prehen- 
sion of green is lacking may none the less 
state that a green object is green. When 
we investigate this anomalous situation, 
we find that he has learned to call a par- 
ticular gray appearance by the name of 
green—people have always been talking 
to him about how beautiful the green 
fields are, how bright this or that green 
is, how the traffic light is now green. 
Despite a fundamental defect in color- 
perception, he has come to talk about 
colors much as others do. While he can 
be led to mention his color-blindness, he 
has found that it is a difference that does 
not enhance the regard in which he is 
held by others. It may make people “ner- 
vous” to ride with him when he is driving 
his car. Some people amuse themselves 
by testing his color-perception. His lan- 
guage behavior has been developed to 
shield him from these and many other 
unpleasant consequences of difference. A 
discussion with him of the merits of a 
Monet is obviously a much more complex 
process than an unsuspecting companion 
might believe. 

When one has regard for the multiple 
me-you patterns that complicate inter- 
personal relations, for the possible differ- / 
ences in individual prehension of events, 
and for the peculiarities of language be- 
havior which characterize each of us—a 
topic to which we shall return—the prac- 
tical impossibility of one-to-one corre- 
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spondence of mental states of the observer 
and the observed person should be evi- 
dent. We never know all about another, 
we are fortunate when we achieve an 
approximate consensus and can carry on 
meaningful communication about rela- 
tively simple contexts of experience. Most 
of us spend the greater part of our social 
life in much less adequate contact with 
our interlocutors, with whom we manifest 





considerable skill at avoiding frank mis- 
understanding, with whom in fact we 


agree and disagree quite often with very’ 


little consensus as to subject of discussion. 
The psychiatrist of all people knows the 
relative character of his formulation of 
the other person, even if he has gained 
such skill that he is often quite correct. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE PSYCHIATRIC FOUNDATION 


N THE sixty-third year of his life, the forty-third year of his practice as a physician, 
| and the thirtieth year of his superintendency of St. Elizabeths Hospital, to 
establish in perpetuity an agency to carry on the life work of their beloved teacher 
and friend, Dr. William A. White, a group of physicians incorporated themselves in 
the District of Columbia as a psychiatric foundation. Dr. White joined as a Trustee 
on 19 February 1934 and became its Honorary President for life. The program of 
the Foundation was crystallized under his direction: its Board of Trustees was to 
support research into the fundamental problems of human life and to establish facili- 
ties for training research and treatment personnel to a new level of competence. 

The Foundation proposes expressly to concentrate research on a small number of 
fundamentally important issues. Its initial research program comprises a group of 
interconnected investigations to supply relevant data for the checking of major 
hypotheses. A comparative study of personality will be undertaken, concentrating 
on individuals from 15 to 35 years of age, since their difficulties in adapting to the 
standards of their given cultures render them singularly accessible to investigation, 
and expose the stresses which are induced by contradictory tendencies within the 
culture. =~ 

These personality maladaptations are joined to ‘material’ and ‘administrative’ 
factors in determining the line of collective discontent which furnishes the immediate 
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dynamic of political change. This emphasizes the necessity for a continuing survey of 
fluctuations of discontent throughout the world. It indicates the wisdom of field 
studies in notably active and in inactive areas. The cultural situations which are 
significant for the comparative analysis of personality and social unrest must be 
investigated in order to furnish the necessary backgrounds for the sound interpretation 
of specialized details. 

Disorders of personality that occur in the age-group 15-35 years are peculiarly 
costly to culture, since they represent the miscarriage of much of the effort expended 
by society during infancy, childhood and youth to equip the oncoming generation 
with the skills needed to conserve and to extend the culture heritage. It is relevant 
to note, here, that the mental hospitals of the United States house more than a quarter 
of a million victims of the adolescent psychosis, schizophrenia, and that there is reason 
to believe that cultural factors are intimately involved in the causation of such 
disturbances in development as schizophrenia, since schizophrenia seems to be in- 
frequent in some societies, and in some individual cases to yield to therapeutic re- 
arrangements of the cultural setting. These considerations which seem relevant to 
the schizophrenia problem (and to suicide and homicide in the young) are un- 
questionably of great cogency in the case of the far more extensive group of minor 
mental disorders and maladaptations, the obsessional states, “neuroses,” personality 
distortions, inefficiencies, criminalities, and disharmonies, domestic and social. 

The dynamic psychiatry of the present is chiefly interested in bringing order into 
the subjective elaboration of experience, without much concern for implications as 
to the culture complex, accidents of acculturations, and implicit culture invention 
or disintegration. The next task of psychiatry is to seek out the actual processes that 
manifest in human differentiation and deviation. Its basic formulations must be 
derived from analyzing these processes of personality growth and function in terms 


of a temporal series of distributed interactions of a highly integrated organism with 


other people as culture surrogates. It must view each person as an emergent con- 
figuration referable to the interplay of factors of native endowment, physico-chemical 
and biological environments, and personal interaction. It should interpret the phe- 
nomena of interpersonal relations in terms of more or less extensive references to 
unrealized personal goals, and find one of its most valuable tests in the prediction 
of future behavior. Unfortunately, the inhibitions and facilitations more or less 
universally effective in any elaborated culture complex tend to minimize the range of 
personal differentiation and to stereotype both personal goals and performances for 
their achievement. The special need of psychiatry is the comparison of life courses 
that have been studied in this culture with intensive studies of personalities in 
culture areas widely divergent from ours. This type of investigation will show the 
limitations of many of our current formulations and point accurately to advantageous 
fields of investigation. 

Every established order throughout the world is constantly threatened by col- 


lective discontents which may discharge in hostile political action. At any given time, . 


the stresses of the community are potently attracted by certain symbols of protest 


against things as they are; in our epoch it is the symbols of “communism” and- 


“fascism” which bid most successfully for the support of disaffected elements. The 
psychiatric approach to politics assumes that the accumulation of discontent is a 
permanent problem of society, and that no mass movement of any kind is likely to 
eventuate in the creation of administrative institutions immune to criticisms arising 
from stresses generated within and between human personalities. The task of political 
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psychiatry is to probe for the enduring sources of disharmony in human adaptation, 
and to devise expedients for the dissipating of discontent at the least human cost. 
Intensive personality study exposes the more subtle, profound and long range ac- 
cumulations of stress within personality and culture; but the results of intensive 
research must be supplemented by extensive research into the short run sources of 
conflict, such as reductions in employment, reductions in the standard of living, and 
damage to the prestige of collective national, racial, regional and class symbols. The 
study of the personalities who agitate and organize to lead the challengers or the 
defenders of an existing order is one aspect of this research program, linking it tightly 
with the study of the general course of personality development and deviation. The 
extensive methods provide the data which fill in the details of the given historical 
situation, placing it in proper relation to the total historical evolution of conflicting 
values. 

Research into political discontent requires the same rigorous methodology in the 
choice of crucial data which is essential in the prosecution of research into the 
cultural factors in adolescent disorders. Concentrated study should be brought to bear 
upon contrasting social situations where capitalistic and non-capitalistic, mechanized 
and non-mechanized, urban and non-urban, expanding and disintegrating factors are 
best exhibited. The world panorama must be viewed in its entirety and continually 
reevaluated if the investigations are to yield the best results. The turning point in 
recent world history was probably the situation in which the World War was pre- 
cipitated, in the course of which determined efforts were made to break up the world- 
wide division of labor, and at whatever material sacrifice, to create two independent, 
self-sufficient world economics. The processes of worldwide economic disintegration, 
inaugurated at that time, have continued since, and each local manifestation of 
discontent requires interpretation against this wider background. 

The secure interpretation of each detail of culture depends upon the total matrix 
in which it occurs. Extensive data on the adolescent disorders or on political dis- 
contents need constant re-checking in relation to the total pattern of which they are 
specific aspects. The research program of the Foundation comprises the selection 
of cultural situations which are marginal to the main body of western European 
culture and the focusing of extended research upon representative communities 
which are typical of these marginal cultures. Such ethnological case studies will 
supply the background material for the interpretation of the more specialized data 
of the separate social sciences, and greatly facilitate the personal connections which 
are indispensable to the elicitation of intimate facts. 

Initiative for this sort of research must be taken by specialists who have enough 
interlocking experience to facilitate creative collaboration. The Foundation has as a 
nucleus for this research a psychiatrist who has specialized in the adolescent mental 
disorders, schizophrenia and the obsessional states, with the result that he became 
active in reaching out for effective contacts between psychiatrists and social scientists; 
a political scientist who has specialized in the application of the modern psychiatric 
viewpoint to the analysis of collective and individual political activities; an ethnologist 
who unites social psychological perspective with the equipment of the student of 
comparative culture; and a psychoanalyst who has progressed through the study of 
major and minor mental disorders to preoccupation with the influences of personality 
warp on the career lines of administrative and financial leaders. These four have 
merged their experience and developed a research program which is calculated to 
impinge directly on the central issues of psychiatry and the social sciences and, ul- 
timately, of social management, by focusing attention on the comparative analysis of 
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personality disorders, the sources of political discontent, and the fundamental 
characteristics of significantly contrasting cultural situations. 

However promising this tridirectional search for the fundamental data may seem, 
its actual prosecution on a fully meaningful scale depends in considerable measure 
on competent assistance. Careful examination of the human resources now available 
for the active conduct of this sort of research exposes the striking limitations of exist- 
ing personnel. The Foundation is thus further encouraged to realize its training 
institution, The Washington School of Psychiatry, to afford facilities to promising 
scientists who have completed their doctoral dissertations in some relevant field of 
study (including medicine, where psychobiological, social science, or psychiatric re- 
search is the goal), which will enable them to supplement their preparation by the 
acquisition of auxiliary perspectives and techniques. 

The new synthesis in the study of interpersonal relations which is implicit in 
the various methods of observation and analysis in use today, cannot be attained by 
the mere paralleling of verbalizations. Adequate communication depends upon rich 
backgrounds of comparable experience; it is therefore proposed to develop psy- 
chiatrists and social scientists whose lives have been sufficiently broadened and 
deepened to permit the integrating of our most promising contemporary insights and 
procedures. The prevailing forms of specialization into separate “departments” in 
social scientific and social biological training once served highly valuable purposes. 
The older philosophical approach to human relations retained unity by means of 
constant preoccupation with the “normative.” The tremendous expansion of the 
technological and the symbolic environment in the 19th Century created a new 
phenomenal world which could hardly be encompassed by the professors of the moral 
sciences. The older normative formulae became little better than magical rites when 
they were divorced from vivid empirical details. Specialization in the name of 


description and analysis became necessary to provide the missing contact with the - 


new intricacies of industrial society. This specialization produced a rich descriptive 
literature, a large body of analytical concepts, and several techniques of direct ob- 
servation. But specialists upon diverse patches of the social environment have tended 
to lose perspective over the field of human affairs; descriptive effort has often gone on 
automatically without relevance to significant hypotheses about the conditions of 
social change. The new unity in the study of human affairs requires the integration 
within the personality of the investigator of general concepts of social change, tech- 
niques of intensive self-analysis, and techniques of extensive contact with others. 
The minimum supplementary training required for even the most promising personali- 
ties that may be secured as Fellows of The Washington School of Psychiatry are the 
techniques of psychoanalysis, of bioanalysis, and of socio-political analysis. 

I. Psychoanalysis. The method of free association is the technique par excellence 
for the study of the subjective sequence of events. Free association enables data to 
appear at the focus of waking attention which are otherwise barred from conscious- 
ness. The new data supply the individual with indispensable clues to the nature of 
his deeper motivating impulses. It is quite possible that many psychoanalytic theories 


will be tried and found wanting as research moves ahead; but there is no reasonable . 


doubt that competent exercise of the free association technique is profoundly valuable 
for gradually acquiring the self-knowledge adequate for objectivity. The first research 
project of the Fellow is thus made the exploration of his own personality, followed in 
the second year by his supervised application of the method in investigating some 
suitable individuals. The purpose of this training is to produce an investigator freed 
from his own more disabling prejudices and predilections. 
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II. Bioanalysis. This refers to the study of the physiological processes by which 
the individual is integrated with the environment, physical, chemical, biological, and 
cultural; many of these processes are accompanied by the symbolisms so exhaustively 
scrutinized in psychoanalysis. The recent progress of constitution study, glandular 
physiology, experimental embryology, and allied biological disciplines seems to 
promise important contributions to the technique of controlling human reactions; 
and have already demonstrated some utility to the student of personality. 

III. Socio-political Analysis. The subjective and physiological events of any one 
individual in a particular situation are variously related to the whole manifold of 
subjective and physiological events occurring along other individual career lines. 
The distinctive reference frame of political analysis is the shape and composition of 
the value pyramids of society, the distribution of claims to income, deference and 
safety among regional, occupational, racial and other distinguishable groups. Politics 
assesses the totality of interpersonal relations from the special standpoint of their 
implications for “who gets what when.” Since political analysis is a work of self- 
orientation with reference to past, present, and future configurations of safety, income 
and deference, the political thinker is alert for insights into the trajectory of social 
development. He is constrained to use symbols of the probable future for the inter- 
pretation of the details of the past and present, and he is compelled to regard these 
future reference symbols as subject to change without notice as he senses the 
relevance of new data or of new patterns of thought to some previously unapprehended 
course of events. 

One of the most useful auxiliary techniques which is available to the political 
thinker is the precise analysis of elapsed events by means of the equilibrium pattern 
of thought. All the refinements of mathematical and statistical analysis can be 
mustered profitably for the precise formulation of historically given data. But the 
political thinker cannot advantageously confine himself to the precise statement of the 
past. Since it is to be presumed that the future contains novelties of development, 
his vigilant preoccupation is with previsioning the meaning of the future for the 
alteration of the shape and composition of the value patterns of society. This latter 
method, which stresses the time aspect of all interpersonal processes, and the future 
reference aspect of available data, supplements the results of the equilibrium method 
of analysis. 

Socio-political analysis depends upon facility in utilizing these equilibrium and 
developmental concepts, and in handling the documentary and statistical techniques 
which are serviceabie in aligning available data. But the prosecution of socio-political 
research depends upon the capacity of the individual to bring himself into productive 
relation with other living persons. The physical scientist spends laborious hours 
learning how so to adapt the microscope or telescope that his observational position 
with reference to the world of events is such that relevant observations are possible. 
The active social investigator must learn to manipulate himself in relation to other 
persons in order to achieve the degree of intimacy which is essential to the attainment 
of opportunities to observe significant interpersonal processes. The social scientist 
learns to handle himself as an instrument partly by the prolonged and intensive 
inspection of his own subjective and physiological nature, and partly by extensive 
contact with people of many social classes within his own and other cultures. During 
the training period at the School, Major emphasis is to be laid upon psychoanalysis 
and bioanalysis, upon significant socio-analytical concepts, and upon the techniques 
which enable the social scientist to utilize the documentary communications and 
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residues which are provided by those who are in first hand contact with interpersonal 
situations. The direct experience with contrasting cultures will be provided in the 
field work. The training period at the School will be arranged to supplement the 
experience of the Fellows by means of direct association with representatives of 
many social classes. Since the ever-present problem of social investigation is to 
exercise the utmost ingenuity in devising ways and means of creating permanent 
residues of direct experience, which will have scientific value for others, the task of 
inventing new techniques of recording what is experienced by the participant observer 
can be kept in the foreground of attention from the outset of the training period. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY 


After mature deliberation and extended consideration of existing facilities for 
graduate training, the Board of Trustees of the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation decided to create The Washington School of Psychiatry with Dr. White 
as Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Dr. Sapir as head of the Division of Social Sciences, 
Dr. Hadley as head of the Division of Biological Sciences, and Dr. Sullivan as head of 
the Division of Psychiatry. The School was duly incorporated under the Laws of the 
District of Columbia on 8 May 1936. Dr. Adolf Meyer who has shared with Dr. White 
in making the Washington-Baltimore area uniquely significant in psychiatric training, 
indicated his interest in the proposed School and consented to participate as far as 
possible in its program. Drs. Ross McC. Chapman, Lucile Dooley, Harold D. Lasswell, 
and Erich Fromm consented to serve respectively as Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, Professor of Psychoanalysis, Professor of Political Science, and Professor 
of Social Psychology. Among others who expressed willingness to assist in realizing 
the School were: Drs. William M. Ballinger, Ruth Benedict, N. Lionel Blitzsten, 
A. A. Brill, William A. Bryan, Dexter M. Bullard, Joseph Chassell, Bingham Dai, 
Andrew Browne Evans, Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, Joseph L. Gilbert, Roscoe W. Hall, 
Lewis B. Hill, Karen Horney, Mr. James E. Hughes, Drs. Loren B. T. Johnson, 
N. D. C. Lewis, Karl Menninger, Stanley S. Newman, Hortense Powdermaker, Edward 
Hiram Reede, William V. Silverberg, and Clara Thompson. 

The primary aim of the School being the training of research and treatment 
personnel from whom signal contribution to psychiatry and the social sciences may 
reasonably be expected, its faculty organization is to center in the permanent research 
staff of the Foundation, who will be assisted by authorities in the various disciplines 
called in from research, practice, and University and Medical School teaching. The 
basic plan for the Fellows of the School has been outlined above. 

Being in fact an outcome of the interest in psychoanalytic psychiatry fostered by 
Dr. White, and of the Washington-Baltimore Psychoanalytic Society which grew out 
of his efforts in that direction, the School must offer training facilities to all properly 
qualified Doctors of Medicine certified to it as Students-in-Training by the Society. 


In keeping also with Dr. White’s efforts over the years, it will undertake the training . 


of Medical Officers detailed for instruction by U. S. Army, Navy or Public Health 


Service authorities, and men.bers of the staff of St. Elizabeths Hospital designated - 


by its Superintendent; of properly qualified members of other medical services of 
the Federal Government, the several States, or executive subdivisions thereof, de- 
tailed by competent authority for special training in the School; and of a limited 
number of Special Students nominated by the William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation—in all cases, to the extent to which funds are available, from year to 
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year. Teaching activity is currently restricted to the work in conjunction with the 
local society, as the endowment of the Foundation’s research program is incomplete, 
and both the more intensive and extensive training activities depend considerably on 
the projected full-time research staff of the Foundation. 

The Foundation is fiscal agent for the School. 





THIS JOURNAL 


The wise dissemination of psychiatry was a major interest of Dr. White. The 
William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation seeks through its publications to 
achieve this end. A statement of the central purpose and the editorial policy of this, its 
quarterly, appears on title page 2 of this issue. 

Psychiatry as it has developed since the World War is a force greatly to be 
reckoned with by all people thoughtful about human welfare and the benevolent 
growth of civilization. Originally a specialization within the medical arts somewhat 
related to psychology (and thus to philosophy), the psychiatry of today is a growing 
integration of the biological and the social sciences. It is no longer the art of observing 
and perhaps influencing people who are suffering grave mental disorders. It is no 
longer an insignificant part of the neurologist’s equipment. It has extended from 
the asylum and the (curative) mental hospital, through preventive programs in Child 
Guidance, School and College Mental Health Clinics, and Family Adjustment Centers, 
into practically every serious attempt at assessing group relationships, social organi- 
zation and disorganization, personal success and failure. It has passed through the 
phase of panacea and cure-all, of fad and foolishness. It is becoming a science that is 
fundamental not only to medical curative and preventive arts and experimentations, 
but to research into almost any aspect of people and interpersonal relations, broadly 
conceived. 

Psychiatry, as the study of interpersonal relations, grows by exact observations 
in all the many fields that study the phenomena of life. It grows from and adds to 
Human Biology. It is enriched by and contributes to the Social Sciences. Medicine, 
hygiene, philanthropy, education, criminology, penology, religion as a normative 
influence in life; all these turn more and more towards a “rediscovery of the indi- 
vidual,” in the end the study of interpersonal relations in the psychiatric sense. 
Psychiatry, which finds much that is useful in each of these activities, has also some- 
thing to offer, and fair promise of increasing usefulness. 

Psychiatry, as a basic orienting discipline relating to all significant phases and 
problems of human life and to all human relations, needs at this time a channel of 
expression that will communicate its growing insights to a wide audience of those 
who can make valid contributions to its data, and correct use of its formulations. 
Addressed to the alert expert in a great variety of fields, PsycHIATRY: JOURNAL OF THE 
BIOLOGY AND THE PATHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS is purposed to present 
authoritative but relatively non-technical treatises, reports, surveys, reviews, and 
abstracts. Many of the current perplexities of those who strive for individual or social 
understanding and improvement seem to arise from the traditional formulation of 
their problems. Critical reappraisals of too-familiar doctrines; the formulation of novel 
hypotheses; the patient exploration of possibilities for collaboration across the frontiers 
of formal disciplines and vested proprieties; all these and many another mode of 
approach to human problems must be encouraged. The Publications Committee of the 
Foundation seeks, with the limited means at its disposal, to do what it can towards the 
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achievement of these goals. It must look to those who find interest in this quarterly, 
however, for the analytic and the synthetic operations by which the wise growth of 
psychiatry is to proceed rapidly. 

Some frank innovations and some less conventional features of the journal deserve 
brief explanatory comment. The format, the type, the ink, the substance, surface 
and color of the paper, all have been chosen as a result of careful investigations 
centered on producing a periodical of maximum efficiency as a channel for com- 
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municating information. No concession has been made to the half-tone and related 
illustrative processes, the necessity for which should be but occasional. Similarly, 


no concession has been made to color, format, and related prejudices on the part of any © 


readers. The determining factors were firmly established facts of physiological optics, 
highly probable hypotheses concerning the complex factor of visual fatigue, and 
statistical data reflecting the reported experience of a significant number of experi- 
mental readers. The paper was selected on the basis of spectro-photometric tests of 
several samples. The illustrations below show the findings in three cases: a “white” 
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paper, an “off-white” paper, and this text paper. The reflection of violet, blue and 
blue-green light, the wavelengths from 400 to 550 millimicrons, is chiefly in point. 
The human eye shows an uncorrectable chromatic aberration which functions to 
diminish visual acuity in direct proportion to the short wavelengths that are admixed 
with light in the green-yellow region of the spectrum.! This defect also enters into 
the complex pattern of visual fatigue; more certainly in the case of readers who have 
definite refractive errors for which correction is worn. Other less readily demonstrable 
factors also appear in the augmentation of “ease of reading” that results from illumi- 
nation by sodium-vapor light. The indication clearly appears from a study of the 
known and suspected factors in vision and in sustained reading that a background 
reflection at or near the wavelength of maximum visibility would provide an ideal 
contrast for print. The use of toned instead of white book-papers is a move in the 
direction of thus improving reading comfort. As will be seen from the accompanying 
curves, the result leaves much to be desired. The use of the yellow paper, on the 
other hand, greatly improves the visual situation; so much so, in fact, that pages 
printed on this paper may be read in full noon sunlight with prolonged comfort, and 
in a properly illuminated room, practically indefinitely. As this periodical is published 
to be read, this factor seemed important enough to settle the choice. Type face, length 
of printed line, spacing of lines, etc., were similarly determined. 

In this issue, the longer study is in the realm of philosophy. Dr. Albert Maillard 
Dunham, Jr.? presents a searching analysis of the conceptions of futurity and polarity 
in events. The use of tensional terms is both frequent and necessary in psychiatric 
formulation of the dynamic type. This study should contribute greatly to their clarity 
of reference. 

The Book Review and the Periodical Literature sections of this issue are only a 
beginning. It is hoped presently to publish a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
of a great number of current articles bearing on psychiatry. 


SYMPOSIUM ON MENTAL HEALTH 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science, Section on Medical 
Sciences, in collaboration with the American Psychiatric Association—the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Mental Hospital Survey Committee, and the 
United States Public Health Service, cooperating—are devoting six sections of their 
Richmond, Va., meeting, 28-30 December 1938, to a symposium on mental health. 
Dr. Walter L. Treadway, Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, is Chairman of the program committee of the symposium. The outline in- 
cludes a session each devoted to the orientation of psychiatric research, the sources 
of mental disease, economic aspects of these problems, the cultural factors involved 
in mental health and disorder, the administrative aspects of psychiatric care and 
prevention, and the education of professional and other personnel for psychiatric 
work. Some fifty authorities in the many fields that are tributary to the work have 
been invited to contribute papers. These will be prepublished for use as a basis for 


1 LuckigesH, M., and Moss, F. K., The Science of Seeing; N. Y., D. Van Nostrand, 1937 (viii and 548 pp.)— 
outstanding treatment of fact and opinion in this complex field—184 references. Moon, Parry, The 
Scientific Basis of Illuminating Engineering; N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1936 (xii and 608 pp.)—in particular 
Chapters III, Luminous Flux; XII, Vision; XIII, Color; and XIV, Design for Seeing—authoritative text with 
excellent bibliography. 

?Pb.B. Chicago 28; M.A. 31; Ph.D. 33; Instr. Philosophy, Howard 1931- . Graduate work (Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Scholar) Harvard, 30. Author of “Animism and Materialism in Whitehead’s Organic 
Philosophy,” J. Philos., 1932. The here-published paper is his doctoral dissertation. 
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analysis, criticism and summary by each session chairman. Specific aspects of the 
problems raised will then be discussed, after which open discussion will be in order. 
It seems especially timely to bring the great problem of mental health before the 
forum of the A. A. A. S. and to review and synthesize the knowledge which has been 
accumulating in recent years. The evaluation of experience, the definition of present 
status of mental health activities, and the crystallization of aims and objectives are 
necessary preliminaries to the devising of a concerted, unified and coordinated long 
range mental health program. It is to be hoped that this symposium will result in an 
authoritative and comprehensive formulation of basic principles that may serve as a 


practical guide in the development of sound, progressive and uniform public policies 
in this field. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
BOOKS NEW AND RECENT 


THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM. By 
THURMAN W. ARNOLD. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1937; vii, 
400 pp. 


The Folklore of Capitalism richly de- 
serves its success. Anyone who has been 
as fed up with the indirections and stale- 
mates of contemporary legal and economic 
thinking as any probable reader of his 
pook must be cannot but be grateful to 
Mr. Arnold for this joyous carnage of 
clichés. Whatever afterthoughts may 
qualify his first, spontaneous approval, 
he will not begrudge the author sincerest 
thanks for releasing him—partly in fact, 
partly in fantasy—from that vast verbal 
oppression that Dickens in his day had 
some preliminary knowledge of when he 
pondered the circumlocution office. 

The book runs through the thick of 
recent American economic history, though 
there are many rapid forays into other 
times and places—the primitives, the 
middle ages, the days of Adam Smith. 
In similar fashion the book runs a double 
ideological course. There is discussion of 
contemporary American maxims or prin- 
ciples of law and there is constant linkage 
of these principles with general problems 
of symbolism, with untiring emphasis on 
the fictional or mythological nature of 
our inherited social concepts and on our 
increasing need to circumvent them in a 
practical world which is no longer organ- 
ized in the terms of their original impli- 
cations. This nervous back and forth be- 
tween the glare of the immediate present 
and fitful gleams out of the night of 
history, between the urgency of the im- 
mediate question and the stubbornness 
of the universal question, gives Mr. 
Arnold’s writing its peculiar quality of 
intelligent haste. Calmly analytic minds 
may be more irritated than instructed by 
it in the end, but those of us who have at 
least a dash of the intuitive, who are not 
fearful of strategic overstatement, since 


statement and overstatement are them- 
selves but symbolic steps in the passage 
of thought, will know how to assimilate 
it without disturbance, indeed with many 
hygienic chuckles. 

The Folklore of Capitalism should not 
be dismissed as a legal sparrer’s cynical 
holiday. We find its core of philosophy 
in these passages: “There is plenty of 
‘realisrn’ in this country today, but it is 
the realism that leads to cynicism. In 
other words, modern realists are still too 
emotionally bound by the mythology that 
the facts which their honesty compels 
them to admit only make them sad be- 
cause the human race is not different” 
(page 390); and, “The greatest destroyer 
of ideals is he who believes in them so 
strongly that he cannot fit them to prac- 
tical needs” (page 393). Mr. Arnold, in 
short, trusts life in its organizational 
forms and the pressures in that life more 
than formulations about it. He is a 
“cynic” not in the sense that he cheerfully 
finds men derelict to high principle but 
that he finds them persisting in verbal 
loyalty to gods turned ghosts. 

Very effective, though perhaps over- 
done, is the author’s armament of “de- 
bunking” words and phrases. A group of 
people who guard an ideology that is no 
longer relevant to human needs, say the 
more conservative justices of the Supreme 
Court or the current expositors of eco- 
nomic theory, constitute a “priesthood.” 
The windings of legal procedure are a 
“ritual.” Learned treatises of interpreta- 
tion, particularly when such interpreta- 
tion is more ingenious than obvious, build 
up an honored “literature.” The con- 
ceptual content of such literature and, 
indeed, the habitual thinking of the ma- 
jority of people about the nature and 
conduct of government and business are 
“mythology,” which in its more remote 
and austere reaches is presided over by 
certain “divinities.” Such divinities, say 
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democracy or the American constitution, 
are so variably interpretable that few 
need fear sacrilege in approaching them 
with invocations. The sort of rhan who is 
appealed to when a decision has to be 
made as to what literature must be se- 
lected in order that an orthodox myth- 
ology may be kept going with least strain 
to its presiding divinities is known as the 
“thinking man.” Naturally, the abuses 
of language, the subtle confusion of the 
thing referred to (the “referent”) with 
the means at hand for such reference 
(the “symbol,” ordinarily a word or series 
of words), are pointed out. In this much 
talked about area (see, e.g., the chapter 
on “The Magic of Words” in Ogden and 
Richards’ Meaning of Meaning) every- 
body can take comfort, it seems to us, 
from the thought that even the most 
subtle philosophers, mathematicians and 
logicians have been taken in at times by 
the pseudo-thingness of symbols. Mr. 
Arnold is particularly unfriendly to “polar 
words,” those right-wrong, good-bad sym- 
bols which paint so lurid and inaccurate 
a reality. Alas! Are not all generic sym- 
bols, at last analysis, incurably polar in 
character? 

Speaking of language, we may turn to 
a passage (pages.146-47) which seems to 
rest on the quaintest of misunderstand- 
ings of what linguistics is all about. 
“Mencken’s book, [The American Lan- 
guage],” says Mr. Arnold, “is outstanding 
because he is not interested in grammar 
or the correct use of words. History of the 
development of language is told not from 
the point of view of how it ought to be 
spoken, but how it is spoken. In reading 
this book, I obtained for the first time a 
grasp of language as a living force, reflect- 
ing the moods and spiritual struggles of a 
people in the strange new words, bad and 
good, which were constantly flooding in. 
Groups which experience the greatest con- 
flict between respectable attitudes and 
practical needs are the source of most new 
words; i.e., the nonrespectable classes, en- 
gaged in sub rosa but very necessary social 
activities. Seeking a way to describe 
themselves, since society has denied them 
a position of dignity, they create a lan- 





guage of subtle satire and attack.” Quite 
aside from Mr. Arnold’s tribute to an 
admirable book, this passage harbors a 
number of very serious misconceptions, 
Linguists are not to be confused with 
grade school, high school, college, or 
literary preachers about “how language 
ought to be spoken.” What Mr. Arnold 
dismisses as “grammar or the correct use 
of words” is either wishful thinking about 
dignified language (e.g., rules like: say 
“T shall go” but “you will go’) or a calm 
analysis of the relatively stable structural 
features of a language at a given time and 
place (e.g., rules like: “The man goes,” 
not “The man go,” but “The men go,” 
not “The men goes”; or, in compounds of 
type “railroad” stress the first syllable, 
not the second). The former kind is of 
little or no interest to the linguist, who 
cares far less about the “ought” of speech 
than Mr. Arnold does. The latter kind is 
of great interest to the linguist, though 
it is probably too dull a business to stir 
Mr. Arnold’s pulse. The linguist must 
defend his sober science of analysis from 
confusion with the advice given by peda- 


gogues and nice people generally. Mr. | 


Arnold’s irritation is no more and no less 
justifiable than if he, in almost the same 
breath, derided chemistry, first, for its 
dullness and uselessness in working -out 
the structural analysis of water; second, 
for its high-toned effrontery in trying to 
tell us that we ought to drink water rather 
than Scotch; and, third, wishes to good- 
ness that chemistry might help us to 
understand why, in the long run, Scotch 
is sure to win out. To which Mr. Arnold 
would be the first to answer that chemis- 
try does not properly include either ethics 
or history. The linguist’s modified answer 
is that linguistics is primarily concerned 
with structural analysis, not at all with 
ethics as such, and only in the second 
place with history. Further, Mr. Arnold's 


conception of what constitutes significant . 


linguistic history is highly selective, not 
to say picaresque and romantic. One 
would have thought it all but obvious 
that the most fundamental changes in 
speech are not concerned with words as 
such but with minute and cumulative 
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changes in sound patterns and in the 
formal patterns of words and sentences; 
further, that any important cultural 
changes, say the Renaissance influence on 
English culture in the sixteenth century 
or the impact of Christianity on hundreds 
of societies, bring with them numerous 
adaptations of the vocabulary. But we 
must cheerfully agree with Mr. Arnold if 
all that he is really doing is to plead for 
a more serious study of language as soci- 
ological factor and index. That is a large 
order and not in the least adequately 
taken care of by epigrammatic remarks 
about respectable people and bad words. 

The title of Mr. Arnold’s book and the 
whole tenor of its content lead us to 
expect an unusual degree of hard-boiled- 
ness or cool realism. Yet he is not only 
sometimes romantic, as we have just seen, 
but also metaphysical—or shall we say 
folkloristic? On page 25, for instance, he 
tentatively describes one of “the elements 
which all social organizations share in 
common” as “A creed or a set of com- 
monly accepted rituals, verbal or cere- 
monial, which has the effect of making 
each individual feel an integral part of 
the group and which makes the group 
appear as a single unit. This is a unifying 
force and is as mysterious as the law of 
gravitation.” In other words, it would 
seem, Mr. Arnold is not seriously inter- 
ested in a patient research into the 
psychology of the individual and in a 
discovery of how and why it is that his 
daily relations with other individuals in- 
duce him, in the fulness of time, to feel 
his way with the symbolic instrumentality 
of such mental constructs as “society,” 
“organization,” and “culture.” Why does 
Mr. Arnold’s insight into the manifold 
abilities of men to kid themselves along 
suddenly desert him at this point? Can 
one not admit the extreme usefulness of 
the “folklore” of sociology and anthro- 
pology without being entranced by it 
into a sympathetic stare at the “mysteri- 
Ousness” of the law of gravitation? If Mr. 
Arnold were a true mystic instead_of a 
fragmentary one, we would have no criti- 
cism to offer, for to a mystic one thing is 
as mysterious and as necessary as another. 


10 


We may be pardoned, in concluding our 
remarks on The Folklore of Capitalism, 
if we suggest that its chief interest lies 
in its symptomatic character for an under- 
standing of a wide-spread intellectual 
attitude in contemporary America. This 
attitude is prevaded by an almost morbid 
fear of formal analysis of any kind. Its 
urge is the manipulative urge of organ- 
ization, engineering efficiency is its one 
great value. An underlying spirit of fair- 
ness or decency is always present, not as 
following on principle but as irrationally 
bursting through in the moment of action. 
This attitude wills “realism” and hence 
protects itself with a skepticism that is 
anti-intellectualist but that is not proof 
against all manner of incursions from un- 
acknowledged realms of wishful thinking. 
“Hard-boiled” is the ideal, “romantic” is 
the deed. As to history, it is not felt 
through as a vast cosmos of human experi- 
ence but is rather intuited as a débris that 
rushes through the narrows of the present 
into an immediately impending fulfilment 
of desire. 

EDWARD SAPIR 


PERSPECTIVES IN BIOCHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Jos—EPpH NEEDHAM and Davip 
E. GREEN. Cambridge University 
Press, 1937; viii, 350 pp. 


This book of thirty-one essays on 
modern biochemistry was presented to 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins by past 
and present members of his laboratory in 
celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday. 
In their introduction the editors state 
that “The aim of the writers .... has 
been to indicate the most promising lines 
of advance in the various fields which 
they survey, and while maintaining a due 
standard of criticism, to speculate a little 
on the likely paths of future thought 
and discovery..... The essays touch on 
many aspects of the science of life— 
physiology, and zoology, embryology and 
genetics, medicine, bacteriology, and nu- 
trition—with all its great bearing on 
human welfare.” 

The titles and authors of the essays 
are: The Biochemistry of the Individual, 
By J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S., Professor of 
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Genetics, University College, London; 
The Meaninglessness of the Terms Life 
and Living, By N. W. Pirie, M.A., Demon- 
strator in Biochemistry, University of 
Cambridge; Recent Developments in Our 
Knowledge of the Protein Molecule, By 
Dorothy Jordon Lloyd, D.Se., F.LC., 
Director of Research, Leather Research 
Association, London; Protein and Cell- 
Organization, By R. A. Peters, M.D., 
F.R.S., Whitley Professor of Biochemistry, 
University of Oxford; A Speculation on 
Muscle, By J. D. Bernal, F.R.S., Assistant 
Director of Research in Crystallography, 
University of Cambridge; Chemical As- 
pects of Morphogenetic Fields, By Joseph 
Needham, Sc.D., Sir William Dunn Reader 
in Biochemistry, University of Cambridge; 
Molecular Forces, Orientation and Surface 
Films, By N. K. Adam, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry, University College, South- 
ampton; The Economy of the Bacterial 
Cell, By Marjory Stephenson, M.A., Sc.D., 
Member of Staff, Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Cambridge; Rigidification in Phylog- 
eny, By Ernest Baldwin, Ph.D., Demon- 
strator in Biochemistry, University of 
Cambridge; The Chemical Regulation of 
Insect Growth, By V. B. Wigglesworth, 
Ph.D., M.D., Reader in Entomology, School 
of Hygiene and-Tropical Medicine, Lon- 
don; Respiratory Carriers, By Malcolm 
Dixon, Sc.D., Lecturer in Biochemistry, 
University of Cambridge; Haemoglobin, 
By Robin Hill, M.A., Senior Beit Memorial 
Research Fellow, Cambridge; The Disin- 
tegration of Haemoglobin in the Animal 
Body, By Rudolf Lemberg, D.Phil., Direc- 
tor of Research, Royal Hospital, Sydney, 
Australia; Intermediary Hydrogen-Trans- 
port in Biological Oxidations, By Hans 
Adolf Krebs, M.D., Lecturer in Pharma- 
cology, University of Sheffield; Oxidation 
and Fermentation, By Albert von Szent- 
Gyoérgyi, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, University of Szeged, Hun- 
gary; Reconstruction of the Chemical 


Events in Living Cells, By David E. Green, 
Ph.D., Beit Memorial Research Fellow, 
Cambridge; Recent Accomplishments in 
Carbohydrate Chemistry, By D. J. Bell, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Biochemistry, Uni- 





versity of Cambridge; Chemical Cycles in 
Muscle Contraction, By Dorothy Moyle 
Needham, Ph.D., Member of the Bio. 
chemical Department, Cambridge; The 
Liver Proteins, By J. Murray Luck, Ph.D,, 
Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; The Biochemistry of 
Flower Colour Variation, By Rose Scott- 
Moncrieff, Ph.D., Biochemist, Innes Horti- 
cultural Institute, Merton, London; Vitg- 
min D, By Ernst Friedmann, M.D., D.Phil., 
Member of the Biochemical Department, 
Cambridge; The Biological Function of 
Magnesium, By Ida Smedley Maclean, 
D.Se., Member of the Biochemical Depart- 
ment, Lister Institute, London; Reflec- 
tions on Some Present Tendencies in 
Microbiological Chemistry, By Harold 
Raistrick, F.R.S., Professor of Biochemis- 
try, School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, London; Biochemistry and the 
Pathogenic Viruses, By Barbara Holmes, 
Ph.D., Member of the Biochemical Depart- 
ment, Cambridge, and Antoinette Pirie, 
Ph.D., Fellow of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge; Calcium and Blood Coagulation, 
By John Mellanby, M.D., F.R.S., Wayn- 


flete Professor of Physiology, University 


of Oxford; Biochemistry and Mental Dis- 
order, By J. H. Quastel, D.Sc., Director of 
Research, City Mental Hospital, Cardiff; 
Biochemical Approaches to the Study of 
the Function of the Nervous System, By 
Eric: Holmes, M.D., Lecturer in Biochem- 
istry, University of Cambridge; Toxamins 
in Food, By Sir Edward Mellanby, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Secretary of the Medical 
Research Council, London; Vitamin C 
and Infection, By Leslie J. Harris, Sc.D., 
Director of Research, Medical Research 
Council’s Nutritional Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge; Drugs and Mankind, By A. J. 
Clark, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Materia 


Medica, University of Edinburgh; and . 


The Social Implications of Biochemistry, 


By John Marrack, M.D., Professor of. 


Chemical Pathology, London Hospital. 
There are several plates; references 

are appended to each essay and there is 

an index compiled by Margaret Anderson. 
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MAN AGAINST HIMSELF. By Kart A. 
MENNINGER. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1938; vii, 
485 pp. 


The author of The Human Mind (2d, 
revised edition, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1937) herein presents his views 
on self-destructive factors in human per- 
sonality. His exposition begins with 
Destruction (part 1), a presentation of 
Freud’s doctrine of Eros and Thanatos 
[the death instinct]. Suicide, Chronic 
Suicide, Focal Suicide, and Organic Sui- 
cide make up the next four sections of 
the treatise. Part 6 is Reconstruction; two 
chapters, Clinical Techniques and Social 
Techniques. There is an eleven-page in- 
dex in which Freud receives forty nota- 
tions; Abraham, 7; Jung, 1; Adler, none; 
Alexander, 23; Horney, 4; and Zilboorg, 2. 
The lives of no less than nineteen Saints 
are mentioned; there are references to 
Father Origen, the Sect of the Skoptsi, the 
Melanesians according to Malinowski, the 
Negroes according to Byrk, Western- 
European people according to Alexander, 
and women according to Rado: this list 
may give some impression of the docu- 
mentation of Dr. Menninger’s thesis. 

The book—a fine specimen of the art 
—considers in its Second Section the 
taboo concerning suicide, and the mo- 
tives entering into the act: the wish to 
kill, the wish to be killed, and the wish 
to die. Believing Freud’s hypothesis of 
a death instinct to be the best theory 
to account for all the presently known 
facts, the author adumbrates the doc- 
trine of its defusion from the “life in- 
stinct,” and devotes most of his book 
to a consideration of “the chronic and 
attenuated forms of _ self-destruction.” 
Asceticism and martyrdom, neurotic in- 
validism, alcohol addiction, anti-social 


behavior, and psychosis are organized as 
forms of chronic suicide. “In contrast to 
those forms of partial suicide [just men- 
tioned] . . . . in which the self-destruc- 
tive activity although attenuated in time 
is still generalized in its focus are those 
in which it is concentrated upon the body, 
and usually upon a limited part of the 
body ... . focal suicide.” These manifes- 
tations are discussed under the rubrics of 
self-mutilation, malingering, polysurgery, 
purposive accidents, and impotence and 
frigidity. There follows a section devoted 
to structural organic lesions with dis- 
coverable self-destructive motives, under 
the general heading of Organic Suicide. 
There is a chapter on the totality concept 
in medicine, one on the psychological 
factor in organic disease, and a chapter 
entitled “The Choice of the Lesser Evil,” 
in which the attempt is made to demon- 
strate that one disease or syndrome may 
appear as a substitute for another, because 
of some unconscious wish to economize, 
as it were, in the matter of suffering and 
danger. 

This is an enthusiastic, readable, and 
instructive book. The present reviewer 
has found no comfort in the doctrine of 
the death-instinct, cannot accept as inborn 
any patterns of self-destructive behavior, 
and feels that an explanation of behavior 
based on this type of theory is danger- 
ously over-simplified—as are explanations 
based on the doctrine of wish-fulfillment. 
This does not detract from Dr. Mennin- 
ger’s contribution, however; these alter- 
native views require much further inquiry 
for the convincing demonstration of the 
facts. Dr. Menninger has made a brilliant 
contribution to the clinical psychiatry of 
human futility, frustration, and somatic 
disease. 

H. S. S. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTER- 
LY: Volume Six, Number Four, con- 
tains a moving appreciation of William 
Alanson White from the pen of Gregory 


Zilboorg..... In the opinion of this 
reader, The Phantasy of Dirt is Law- 
rence S. Kubie’s best essay..... An 


Attempt at an Experimental Investiga- 
tion of Psychoanalytic Therapy by T. 
V. Kovsharova (Moscow) is translated 
into English by Jacob Kasanin and here 
published. It is an investigation of the 
influence of analytic therapy on the 
neurodynamics of the patient..... 
Karl Abraham’s essay on Giovanni 
Segantini has been translated by Doro- 
thea Townshend Carew. Thus it ap- 
pears here published for the first time 
in English. It was first published in 
German in 1911. A revised edition was 
published in German in 1925..... 
There is an interesting paper by Milton 
H. Erickson on The Ezperimental 
Demonstration of Unconscious Menta- 
tion by Automatic Writing. With both 
Kovsharova and Erickson suggesting 
the application of laboratory technolo- 
gies along with psychoanalytic investi- 
gations, some interesting formulations 
may be anticipated in the next few 
years, .... There is a short communi- 
cation from William G. Barrett in which 
he reports the resolution of A Childhood 
Angisty..... There are several book 
reviews. A handy section on current 
psychoanalytic literature is featured. 
Notes and Index complete the issue. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 


CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-four, Num- 
ber Four, should be of particular in- 
terest to the student of drug addictions. 
The treatise by Lawrence Kolb and C. 
K. Himmelsbach on Clinical Studies of 
Drug Addiction, III is a critical review 
of the withdrawal treatments and dis- 
cusses a quantitative method for esti- 
mating objective abstinence syndrome 
intensity. The belladonna, peptization 
and water balance, lipoid, endocrine, im- 
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munity, psychotherapeutic and abrupt 
and rapid withdrawal treatments are 
discussed at some length. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. ... . This is 
followed by a clinicopathologic study 
from the Neuropathological Laboratory 
and the Neurological Division of the 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, on 
Circumscribed Cortical Atrophy in the 
Presenile Psychoses——Pick’s Disease by 
Charles Davison. There are a number 
of excellent plates. A bibliography is 
attached..... The article by Hallo- 
well Davis on Interpretation of the 
Electrical Activity of the Brain is from 
the Department of Physiology of the 
Harvard Medical School..... From 
research supported by a grant from The 
Rockefeller Foundation, Herbert H. 
Jasper and Ira C. Nichols write of their 
work on Electrical Signs of Cortical 
Function in Epilepsy and Allied Dis- 
OVrG@ere. . 6. % A Case of Protracted 


Hypoglycemia is reported by Norman . 


Ss ae A study of Mental 
Disease in Russia, conducted by James 
Page under the auspices of the Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University, describes the or- 
ganization of psychiatric work under a 
district psychiatrist in each community, 
some alteration in the content of mental 
symptoms under the Soviet régime 
without alteration in the basic forms 
of mental disease, and the emphasis 
placed on euthenics by psychiatry. .... 
William C. Garvin contributes a short 
communication on Hospital Records. 
.... Misunderstanding of the Patho- 
genesis of Schizophrenia, Arising From 
the Concept of “Splitting” is the title 
of an essay by Max Levin. .... Her- 


man Wortis, S. Bernard Wortis and - 


Frances I. Marsh present their Vitamin 
C Studies in Alcoholics from the Depart- 
ment of Pathology of Bellevue Hospital, 
Laboratory of Experimental Neurology; 
The Psychiatric Division of Bellevue 
Hospital; and the Neurological Division 
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of Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
.... In our opinion, the work of 
Stanley Newman and Vera G. Mather 
on the Analysis of Spoken Language 
of Patients With Affective Disorders 
is a signal contribution to psychiatric 
research. “Except in the purely formal 
sense, speech is not a self-contained 
category of behavior. Together with 
other behavioral forms it provides ex- 
ternal symbols of human functioning 
and one can therefore expect to find re- 
lations between speech and other modes 
of behavior.” This work is from the 
departments of Anthropology and Psy- 
chiatry, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University and the Psychiatric 
Service of the New Haven Hospital. 
.... The paper by Dael L. Wolfie en- 
titled A Review of the Work on Extra- 
Sensory Perception is followed by J. B. 
Rhine’s Comments on Dr. Wolfle’s Re- 
view. .... Illustrative Case Histories 
of Neuroses and Neuropsychoses by 
Abraham Myerson completes this sec- 
tion of the Journal. Dr. Myerson’s work 
is from the Division of Psychiatric Re- 
search, Boston State Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., aided by grants from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. .... Many of 
the articles included in this issue were 
read at the last annual meeting of 
The American Psychiatric Association. 
.... There is a section devoted to 
News and Notes and a section devoted 
to Book Reviews. .... The number 
concludes with an Jn Memoriam to 
Alfred Adler. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: Volume Twenty- 
two, Number One, contains the sym- 
posium presented at the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting of The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, New York 
City, November 10, 1937, entitled The 
Challenge of Sex Offenders. The intro- 
duction is by Edward A. Strecker; New 
York’s present problem is discussed by 
the Honorable Austin H. MacCormick; 
Karl M. Bowman presents the psychiat- 
ric aspects of the problem and Winfred 
Overholser concludes the symposium 
with some comments on legal and ad- 


ministrative problems. .... This is 
followed by an article on Present Prob- 
lems of Mental Health in Russia by Ira 


S. Wile. .... Sybil Foster outlines the 
Mental-Health Needs in Children’s In- 
stitutions. .... In his paper entitled 


Eugenics and Education, Lawrence K. 
Frank remarks concerning the over- 
emphasis placed upon economic security 
and the underemphasis placed upon 
security that may be derived from the 
riches of intimacy in human life. .... 
Mental Hygiene or Character Educa- 
tion? is the title of a paper by Paul 
Murphy ... . areport on the first fifty 
cases observed in the psychiatric clinic 
of the New York Traveler’s Aid Society 
is given by Ben H. Balser in an article 
entitled Psychiatric Problems in a 
Group of Travelers. Aid Society Cases. 
The majority of these cases were run- 
aways and psychotic individuals. ... . 
The closing paper of this issue is by 
Maurice Levine and deals with Un- 
conscious Motivations in Big-Brother 
Work. .... There are Book Reviews, 
Notes and Comments, and a section on 
Current Bibliography compiled by Eva 
R. Hawkins of the National Health 
Library. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY: 


Volume Two, Number One, discloses an 
interesting table of contents..... 
Popularizing the Results of Govern- 
ment Research by John F. Sly and 
James J. Robbins makes clear the lines 
of thought which have guided an ex- 
traordinarily successful publicity cam- 
paign. There are illustrations of the 
kinds of publicity matter actually being 
Wk is How Does a Voter Make 
Up His Mind? was the subject of a 
survey financed by the Committee on 
Research in the Social Sciences at Har- 
vard University. E. Pendleton Herring 
concludes that “while a diverse group 
of people may be practically unanimous 
in expressing disapproval, agreement 
diminishes when constructive proposals 
for change are advanced.” He found 
that professional persons and house- 
wives are the best informed and most 
in agreement for positive and construc- 
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tive action, the result probably of in- 
doctrination or education. Stereotypes 
and slogans are influential. A differing 
amouni of information on an issue does 
not appear to have a marked effect on 
the association of ideas. Traditional 
attitudes are important. Self interest 
does not predominate in the expression 
of opinion, and group membership 
does not necessarily determine opinion. 
.... In his essay entitled The Demo- 
cratic Diplomacy of Secretary Hull, 
Ulric Bell presents a man of unques- 
tioned ability, high personal integrity 
and sincerity of purpose. Mr. Hull has 
brought “diplomacy into the open.” 
The chief reason for success in the 
Montevideo Conference is ascribed to 
Mr. Hull’s constant public reiteration 
of his aims. Mr. Hull has established 
more frequent conferences with the 
press. The Secretary’s performances in 
the field of interpersonal and interna- 
tional relations reveals a mature man 
of the people who has consistently 
worked with the people in promoting 
what he believes to be their mutual 
welfare..... In Lobbying for Birth 
Control, Hazel C. Benjamin presents an 
account of the types of agitation and 
procedures used by Margaret Sanger 
in her twenty year struggle to establish 
the right of voluntary motherhood. 
From Mrs. Sanger’s first spectacular ac- 
tions of inviting arrest to the pressure 
group of physicians organized under 
the leadership of Dr. Prentiss Willson 
of Washington, D. C., in 1934, a tre- 
mendous change in the social attitude 
toward birth control was effected. The 
favorable decision of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals on 7 December, 1936 
and the success attendant upon Dr. 
Willson’s efforts in securing favorable 
recognition by The American Medical 
Association in June, 1937 marks “the 
close of one epoch and the dawn of 
another.” . . . . George G. Bruntz states 
in his article entitled, Allied Propa- 
ganda and the Collapse of German 
Morale in 1918, that “Propaganda was 
an important instrument of warfare 





during the world conflict, and without 
a study of the part it played, no his- 
torian can come to a real conclusion 
as to the causes of the collapse of the 
German Empire in 1918.” In estimating 
the effect of Allied propaganda upon 
the German troops, Dr. Bruntz has con- 
sidered the reports of the Psychological 
Subsection of the U. S. Army, German 
counter-propaganda, data regarding de- 
sertions among the troops and German 
Army Orders dealing with propaganda. 
.... According to the results of a 
survey, begun in 1930, of the Editorial 
Treatment of Lynchings in every one 
of thirteen Southern states, Jessie 
Daniel Ames finds that environment 
rather than the personal inclination of 
the editors determines the published at- 
titude. The transfer of blame, for local 
crime, to “outside agencies” is made 
whenever possible. Mrs. Ames portrays 
the dilemma of Southern editors. The 
line of defense has been changed some- 
what by education. “Many leading 
Southern Dailies no longer condone 
lynchings by holding them as necessary 
to protect Southern womanhood.” Some 
editorials indicate a growing sympathy 
toward Federal interference. This 
would relieve the South of its burden 
of responsibility. At least, the Nation 
would then share the lynching. .... 
There is a department for Surveys. The 
Survey of Research Activities is edited 
by Hadley Cantril; Harold D. Lasswell 
edits the Survey on Government; the 
Survey of Organized Groups is edited 
by E. Pendleton Herring; the Channels 
of Communication Survey is edited by 
O. W. Riegel, and Harwood L. Childs 
edits the Survey on Professional Ser- 
vices. There are eleven special articles 
under these headings. There is a, book 
review section and an annotated bibli- 
ography department (edited by Bruce 


Lannes Smith) which keeps up to date . 


the Propaganda and Promotional Ac- 
tivities: an Annotated Bibliography 
by Lasswell, Casey, and Smith, Min- 
neapolis, Univ. of Minn. Press, 1935; 
xvii, 450 pp. 
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SOCIOMETRY: A JOURNAL OF IN- 
TER-PERSONAL RELATIONS: Vol- 
ume One, Numbers One and Two is 
the first issue of a quarterly published 
by J. L. Moreno—who evolved the 
“psychodrama,” the therapeutic use of 
the stage, and sociometry itself, appar- 
ently. Professor Gardner Murphy of 
Columbia is editor. Dr. Moreno con- 
tributes a 68-page paper entitled Jnter- 
Personal Therapy and the Psycho- 
pathology of Inter-Personal Relations, 
and a 14-page paper entitled Sociometry 
in Relation to Other Social Sciences. 
“The first decisive step in the develop- 
ment of sociometry was the disclosure 
of the actual organization of a group. 
The second decisive step was the in- 
clusion of subjective measures in deter- 
mining this organization. The third 
decisive step was the method which 
gives to subjective terms the highest 
possible degree of objectivity, through 
the functioning of the auxiliary ego. 
The fourth decisive step was the con- 
sideration of the criterion (a need, a 
value, an aim, etc.) around which a 
particular structure develops.” .... 
George A. Lundberg, sociologist now at 
Bennington College, contributes Social 
Attraction-Patterns in a Rural Village: 
A Preliminary Report—a community 
regarded as a segment of the social 
universe and as a system of energy 
operating within a field of force, in 
time. .... Joan H. Criswell, Columbia 
University, contributes 9 pages on 
Racial Cleavage in Negro-White Groups, 
the material being from study of 950 
boys and girls in a public school in 
Brooklyn, New York. .... An Experi- 
mental Approach to the Study of Atti- 
tudes, by Muzafer Sherif, Ankara, 
Turkey (The Psychology of Social 
Norms, New York: Harper’s 1936) 
finds that subjects may be influenced 
to perceive an indefinite stimulus field 


in terms of an experimentally intro- 
duced norm..... Helen Jennings of 
the New York State Training School 
for Girls—a community in which much 
sociometric work has been done for the 
past five years—writes on Structure of 
Leadership-Development and Sphere of 
Influence. Among her conclusions, “we 
see that growth into a durable leader- 
ship position is far from a sudden, 
chance phenomenon. It seems to re- 
quire persistent sincere output of effort, 
but once won is apparently equally 
difficult to destroy.” .... There fol- 
lows a paper by George J. Dudycha, 
Ripon College, An Examination of the 
J-Curve Hypothesis Based on Punctu- 
ality Distributions. This is a consider- 
ation of statistical frequency, and in 
particular F. H. Allport’s theory. .... 
Daniel Katz and Hadley Cantril of 
Princeton University discuss Public 
Opinion Polls..... Theodore New- 
comb of Bennington College, and 
George Svehla of a Cleveland, Ohio 
high school present a study entitled 
Intra-Family Relationships in Atti- 
tude: “Personal relationships (in large 
part) determine institutional influences, 
which (in large part) determine atti- 
tudes.” . . . . Last paper of this double- 
number issue is a 35-page Sociometric 
Planning of a New Community by 
Shepard Wolman of the New York 
School of Social Work. This is a study 
of a Resettlement Administration vil- 
ee The volume ends with a 
memorial to Dr. William A. White by 
Nolan D. C. Lewis and a memorial to 
Alfred Adler by Heinz and Rowena R. 
Ansbacher, and a review of Karl Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia; An Intro- 
duction to the Sociology of Knowledge 
(tr. by Louis Wirth and Edward Shils) 
by E. C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work. 





REFERENCE LISTS 
OF CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS 


Each author who is invited to contribute an article to PsycHiaTry: 
JOURNAL OF THE BIOLOGY AND THE PATHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 
is asked at the same time to supply a definitive bibliography of his pre- 
vious writings. Titles of books and articles believed to be of particular 
interest to our readers may be preceded by an asterisk. 


Edward Sapir 


Professor of Anthropology and Linguistics 
Yale University 


1907 


Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of 
Southwestern Oregon. 
J. Amer. Folk-lore 20:33-49. 

Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwest- 
ern Oregon. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 9:251-275. 

Preliminary Report on the Language and My- 
thology of the Upper Chinook. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 9:533-544. 


1908 


Herder’s “Ursprung der Sprache.” 
Modern Philology 5:109-142. 


1909 

Takelma Texts. 

Univ. of Pa., The Museum, Anthrop. Publ. 
2:1-263. 

Wishram Texts, together with Wasco Tales 
and Myths (collected by Jeremiah Curtin, 
edited by E. Sapir). 

Publ. Amer. Ethnological Soc., Leyden; 
Vol. II. 


1910 


Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology. 
J. Amer. Folk-lore 23:455-472. 

Yana Texts, together with Yana Myths (col- 
lected by Roland B. Dixon). 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and 
Eth. 9:1-235. 


1911 


Some Aspects of Nootka Language and Cul- 
ture. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 13:15-29. 

The Problem of Noun Incorporation in Ameri- 
can Languages. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 13:250-282. 

The History and Varieties of Human Speech. 
Popular Science Monthly 79:45-67. 


1912 


Language and Environment. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 14:226-242. 

The Indians of the Province of B. C. 
Pp. 135-140 in British Columbia, its History, 
People, Commerce, Industries and Re- 
sources, London: Sells, Ltd. 

The Takelma Language of Southwestern Ore- 
gon. 
Handbook of American Indian Languages. 
Bureau of Amer. Ethnology, Bulletin 40, 
part 2, pp. 1-296. 

The Indians of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 
Chapter contributed to The Prairie Prov- 
inces, London: Sells, Ltd. 


1913 


A Note on Reciprocal Terms of Relationship 
in America. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 15:132-138. 
A Tutelo Vocabulary. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 15:295-297. 
Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a Study in Uto- 
Aztekan, Part I. 
Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, n.s. 9:379-425. 
Indian Tribes of the Coast of B. C. 
Canada and its Provinces XXI, pp. 313-346. 
A Girls’ Puberty Ceremony among the Nootka 
Indians. 


Trans. Royal Society of Canada 3d. S Fe. 


67-80. 


1914 


Wiyot and Yurok, Algonkin Languages of 
California. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 15:617-646. 

Notes on Chasta Casta Phonology and Mor- 
phology. 
Univ. of Pa., Anthrop. Publ. 2:271-340. 
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1915 


Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a Study in Uto- 
Aztekan, Part II. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 17:98-120, 306-328. 
(also in: Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes de Paris n.s. 9:443-488). 

Abnormal Types of Speech in Nootka. 
Geol. Survey of Canada, Memoir 62, Anthro- 
pological Series 5. 

Noun Reduplication in Comox, a Salish Lan- 
guage of Vancouver Island. 
Geol. Survey of Canada, Memoir 63, Anthro- 
pological Series 6. 

The Na-dene Languages, a Preliminary Re- 
port. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 17:534-558. 

A Sketch of the Social Organization of the 
Nass River Indians. 
Geol. Survey of Canada, Bulletin 19, Anthro- 
pological Series 7. 

Notes on Judeo-German Phonology. 
Jewish Quarterly Review n.s. 6:231-266. 

The Social Organization of the West Coast 
Tribes. 
Trans. Royal Society of Canada 3d.s. 9:350- 
374. 


1916 


Terms of Relationship and the Levirate. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 18:327-337. 

Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Cul- 
ture, A Study in Method. 
Geol. Survey of Canada, Memoir 70, Anthro- 
pological Series 13. 


1917 


The Position of Yana in the Hokan Stock. 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and 
Eth. 13:1-34. 

The Hokan and Coahuiltecan Languages. 
Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 1:280-290. 

A Note on the First Person Plural in Chi- 
mariko. 

Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 1:291-294. 


1918 


Yana Terms of Relationship. 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and 
Eth. 13:153-173. 

Representative Music. 
Musical Quarterly 4:161-167. 

Kinship Terms of the Kootenay Indians. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 20:414-418. 


1920 


Nass River Terms of Relationship. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 22:261-271. 


1921 a 


The Life of a Nootka Indian. 
Queen’s Quarterly, Jan.-March, pp. 232-243; 
Apr.-June, pp. 351-367. 


The Musical Foundations of Verse. 
J. English and Germanic Philol. 20:213-222. 

Language, an Introduction to the Study of 
Speech. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

A Characteristic Penutian Form of Stem. 
Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 2:58-67. 

A Supplementary Note on Salinan and Washo. 
Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 2:68-72. 


1922 


Sayach’apis, a Nootka Trader. 
In American Indian Life, edited by Elsie 
Clews Parsons, New York: Huebsch, pp. 
297-323. 

Vancouver Island Indians. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
edited by James Hastings 12: 591-595. 

The Fundamental Elements of Northern Yana. 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and 
Eth. 13:215-234. 


1923 


A Note on Sarcee Pottery. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 25:247-253. 
A Type of Athabaskan Relative. 
Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 2:136-142. 
The Phonetics of Haida. 
Internat. J. Amer. Linguistics 2:143-158. 
Text Analyses of Three Yana Dialects. 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and 
Eth. 20:263-294. 
The Algonkin Affinity of Yurok and Wiyot 
Kinship Terms. 
Journal de la Société de Américanistes de 
Paris 15:36-74. 
Two Chinese Folk Tales (with Hsu Tsan 
Hwa). 
J. Amer. Folk-lore 36:23-30. 
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Continuities and Discontinuities in 
Cultural Conditioning 


Ruth Benedict * 


LL cultures must deal in one way or another with the cycle of growth from 
infancy to adulthood. Nature has posed the situation dramatically: on the 
one hand, the new born baby, physiologically vulnerable, unable to fend for itself, or 
to participate of its own initiative in the life of the group, and, on the other, the adult 
man or woman. Every man who rounds out his human potentialities must have been 
a son first and a father later and the two roles are physiologically in great contrast; 
he must first have been dependent upon others for his very existence and later he 
must provide such security for others. This discontinuity in the life cycle is a fact 
of nature and is inescapable. Facts of nature, however, in any discussion of human 
problems, are ordinarily read off not at their bare minimal but surrounded by all the 
local accretions of behavior to which the student of human affairs has become 
accustomed in his own culture. For that reason it is illuminating to examine com- 
parative material from other societies in order to get a wider perspective on our own 
special accretions. The anthropologist’s role is not to question the facts of nature, but 
to insist upon the interposition of a middle term between “nature” and “human 
behavior”; his role is to analyse that term, to document local man-made doctorings 
of nature and to insist that these doctorings should not be read off in any one culture 
as nature itself. Although it is a fact of nature that the child becomes a man, the 
way in which this transition is effected varies from one society to another, and no 
one of these particular cultural bridges should be regarded as the “natural” path 
to maturity. 

From a comparative point of view our 
culture goes to great extremes in empha- 
sizing contrasts between the child and the 
adult. The child is sexless, the adult 
estimates his virility by his sexual activi- 


of training, we achieve our goal of con- 
ditioning everyone to eat three meals a 
day. The baby’s training in regular food 
periods begin at birth and no crying of 
the child and no inconvenience to the 





ties; the child must be protected from the 
ugly facts of life, the adult must meet 
them without psychic catastrophe; the 
child must obey, the adult must command 
this obedience. These are all dogmas of 
our culture, dogmas which in spite of the 
facts of nature, other cultures commonly 
do not share. In spite of the physiological 
contrasts between child and adult these 
are cultural accretions. 

It will make the point clearer if we 
consider one habit in our own culture 
‘in regard to which there is not this dis- 
continuity of conditioning. With the 
greatest clarity of purpose and economy 





mother is allowed to interfere. We gauge 
the child’s physiological make-up and at 
first allow it food oftener than adults, but, 
because our goal is firmly set and our 
training consistent, before the child is 
two years old it has achieved the adult 
schedule. From the point of view of other 
cultures this is as startling as the fact of 
three-year old babies perfectly at home 
in deep water is to us. Modesty is another 
sphere in which our child training is con- 
sistent ard economical; we waste no time 
in clothing the baby and in contrast to 
many societies where the child runs naked 
till it is ceremonially given its skirt or 


*A.B., Vassar, 09; Ph.D., Columbia, 23. Lecturer and Assist. Prof. Anthropology Columbia, 23-37; 
Assoc. Prof., 37-. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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its pubic sheath at adolescence, the child’s 
training fits it precisely for adult con- 
ventions. 

In neither of these aspects of behavior 
is there need for an individual in our 
culture to embark before puberty, at 
puberty or at some later date upon a 
course of action which all his previous 
training has tabued. He is spared the 
unsureness inevitable in such a transition. 

The illustration I have chosen may ap- 
pear trivial, but in larger and more im- 
portant aspects of behavior, our methods 
are obviously different. Because of the 
great variety of child training in different 
families in our society, I might illustrate 
continuity of conditioning from individual 
life histories in our culture, but even 
these, from a comparative point of view, 
stop far short of consistency and I shall 
therefore confine myself to describing ar- 
rangements in other cultures in which 
training which with us is idiosyncratic, is 
accepted and traditional and does not 
therefore involve the same possibility of 
conflict. I shall chose childhood rather 
than infant and nursing situations not 
because the latter do not vary strikingly 
in different cultures but because they are 
nevertheless more circumscribed by the 
baby’s physiological needs than is its later 
training. Childhood situations provide an 
excellent field in which to illustrate the 
range of cultural adjustments which are 
possible within a universally given, but 
not so drastic, set of physiological facts. 

The major discontinuity in the life 
cycle is of course that the child who is at 
one point a son must later be a father. 
These roles in our society are strongly 
differentiated; a good son is tractable, and 
does not assume adult responsibilities; a 
good father provides for his children and 
should not allow his authority to be 
flouted. In addition the child must be 
sexless so far as his family is concerned, 
whereas the father’s sexual role is pri- 
mary in the family. The individual in 
one role must revise his behavior from 
almost all points of view when he assumes 
the second role. 

I shall select for discussion three such 
contrasts that occur in our culture be- 
tween the individual’s role as child and as 


LT 


father: 1. responsible—non-responsible 
status role. 2. dominance—submission, 3, 
contrasted sexual role. It is largely upon 
our cultural commitments to these three 
contrasts that the discontinuity in the 
life cycle of an individual in our culture 
depends. 


1. RESPONSIBLE—NON-RESPONSIBLE Status 
ROLE. 


The techniques adopted by societies 
which achieve continuity during the life 
cycle in this sphere in no way differ from 
those we employ in our uniform condi- 
tioning to three meals a day. They are 
merely applied to other areas of life. We 
think of the child as wanting to play and 
the adult as having to work, but in many 
societies the mother takes the baby daily 
in her shawl or carrying net to the garden 
or to gather roots, and adult labor is seen 
even in infancy from the pleasant security 
of its position in close contact with its 
mother. When the child can run about it 
accompanies its parents still, doing tasks 
which are essential and yet suited to its 
powers, and its dichotomy between work 
and play is not different from that its par- 
ents recognize, namely the distinction be- 
tween the busy day and the free evening. 
The tasks it is asked to perform are graded 
to its powers and its elders wait quietly 
by, not offering to do the task in the 
child’s place. Everyone who is familiar 
with such societies has been struck by 
the contrast with our child training. Dr. 
Ruth Underhill tells me of sitting with a 
group of Papago elders in Arizona when 
the man of the house turned to his little 
three-year old granddaughter and asked 
her to close the door. The door was 
heavy and hard to shut. The child tried, 
but it did not move. Several times the 
grandfather repeated, “Yes, close the 


door.” No one jumped to the child's as- 


sistance. No one took the responsibility 
away from her. On the other hand there 


was no impatience, for after all the.child . 


was small. They sat gravely waiting till 
the child succeeded and her grandfather 
gravely thanked her. It was assumed that 
the task would not be asked of her unless 
she could perform it, and having been 
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CULTURAL CONDITIONING 


asked the responsibility was hers alone 
just as if she were a grown woman. 

The essential point of such child train- 
ing is that the child is from infancy con- 
tinuously conditioned to responsible so- 
cial participation while at the same time 
the tasks that are expected of it are adap- 
ted to its capacity. The contrast with our 
society is very great. A child does not 
make any labor contribution to our indus- 
trial society except as it competes with an 
adult; its work is not measured against its 
own strength and skill but against high- 
geared industrial requirements. Even 
when we praise a child’s achievement in 
the home we are outraged if such praise 
is interpreted as being of the same order 
as praise of adults. The child is praised 
because the parent feels well disposed, 
regardless of whether the task is well 
done by adult standards, and the child 
acquires no sensible standard by which 
to measure its achievement. The gravity 
of a Cheyenne Indian family ceremoni- 
ously making a feast out of the little 
boy’s first snowbird is at the furthest re- 
move from our behavior. At birth the 
little boy was presented with a toy bow, 
and from the time he could run about 
serviceable bows suited to his stature 
were specially made for him by the man 
of the family. Animals and birds were 
taught him in a graded series beginning 
with those most easily taken, and as he 
brought in his first of each species his 
family duly made a feast of it, accepting 
his contribution as gravely as the buffalo 
his father brought. When he finally 
killed a buffalo, it was only the final step 
of his childhood conditioning, not a new 
adult role with which his childhood ex- 
perience had been at variance. 

The Canadian Ojibwa show clearly what 
results can be achieved. This tribe gains 
its livelihood by winter trapping and the 
small family of father, mother and chil- 
dren live during the long winter alone 
on their great frozen hunting grounds. 
The boy accompanies his father and 
brings in his catch to his sister as his 
father does to his mother; the girl pre- 
pares the meat and skins for him just as 
his mother does for her husband. By the 
time the boy is 12, he may have set his 


own line of traps on a hunting territory 
of his own and return to his parent’s 
house only once in several months—still 
bringing the meat and skins to his sister. 
The young child is taught consistently 
that it has only itself to rely upon in life, 
and this is as true in the dealings it will 
have with the supernatural as in the 
business of getting a livelihood. This atti- 
tude he will accept as a successful adult 
just as he accepted it as a child.? 


2. DOMINANCE—SUBMISSION 


Dominance—submission is the most 
striking of those categories of behavior 
where like does not respond to like but 
where one type of behavior stimulates 
the opposite response. It is one of the 
most prominent ways in which behavior 
is patterned in our culture. When it ob- 
tains between classes, it may be nourished 
by continuous experience; the difficulty in 
its use between children and adults lies 
in the fact that an individual conditioned 
to one set of behavior in childhood must 
adopt the opposite as an adult. Its oppo- 
site is a pattern of approximately identical 
reciprocal behavior, and societies which 
rely upon continuous conditioning char- 
acteristically invoke this pattern. In some 
primitive cultures the very terminology 
of address between father and son, and 
more commonly, between grandchiid and 
grandson or uncle and nephew, reflects 
this attitude. In such kinship terminolo- 
gies one reciprocal expresses each of these 
relationships so that son and father, for 
instance, exchange the same term with 
one another, just as we exchange the same 
term with a cousin. The child later will 
exchange it with his son. “Father—son,” 
therefore, is a continuous relationship he 
enjoys throughout life. The same con- 
tinuity, backed up by verbal reciprocity, 
occurs far oftener in the grandchild- 
grandson relationship or that of mother’s 
brother-sister’s son. When these are 
“joking” relationships, as they often are, 
travellers report wonderingly upon the 
liberties and pretensions of tiny toddlers 
in their dealings with these family elders. 

1 Landes, Ruth, The Ojibwa Woman, Part 1, Youth 


—Columbia University Contributions to Anthropol- 
ogy, Volume XXXII. 
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In place of our dogma of respect to elders 
such societies employ in these cases a reci- 
procity as nearly identical as may be. The 
teasing and practical joking the grand- 
father visits upon his grandchild, the 
grandchild returns in like coin; he would 
be led to believe that he failed in pro- 
priety if he did not give like for like. If 
the sister’s son has right of access without 
leave to his mother’s brother’s posses- 
sions, the mother’s brother has such 
rights also to the child’s possessions. They 
share reciprocal privileges and obligations 
which in our society can develop only 
between age mates. 

From the point of view of our present 
discussion, such kinship conventions al- 
low the child to put in practice from 
infancy the same forms of behavior which 
it will rely upon as an adult; behavior is 
not polarized into a general requirement 
of submission for the child and dominance 
for the adult. 

It is clear from the techniques described 
above by which the child is conditioned to 
a responsible status role that these depend 
chiefly upon arousing in the child the 
desire to share responsibility in adult 
life. To achieve this little stress is laid 
upon obedience but much stress upon 
approval and praise. Punishment is very 
commonly regarded as quite outside the 
realm of possibility, and natives in many 
parts of the world have drawn the con- 
clusion from our usual disciplinary meth- 
ods that white parents do not love their 
children. If the child is not required to be 
submissive however, many occasions for 
punishment melt away; a variety of situa- 
tions which call for it do not occur. Many 
American Indian tribes are especially 
explicit in rejecting the ideal of a child’s 
submissive or obedient behavior. Prince 
Maximilian von Wied who visited the 
Crow Indias over a hundred years ago 
describes a father’s boasting about his 
young son’s intractibility even when it 
was the father himself who was flouted; 
“He will be a man,” his father said. He 
would have been baffled at the idea that 
his child should show behavior which 
would obviously make him appear a poor 
creature in the eyes of his fellows if he 
used it as an adult. Dr. George Devereaux 





tells me of a special case of such an atti- 
tude among the Mohave at the present 
time. The child’s mother was white and 
protested to its father that he must take 
action when the child disobeyed and 
struck him. “But why?” the father said, 
“he is little. He cannot possibly injure 
me.” He did not know of any dichotomy 
according to which an adult expects obe- 
dience and a child must accord it. If his 
child had been docile he would simply 
have judged that it would become a 
docile adult—an eventuality of which he 
would not have approved. 

Child training which brings about the 
same result is common also in other areas 
of life than that of reciprocal kinship obli- 
gations between child and adult. There 
is a tendency in our culture to regard 
every situation as having in it the seeds 
of a dominance-submission relationship. 
Even where dominance-submission is pa- 
tently irrelevant we read in the dichot- 


omy, assuming that in every situation 


there must be one person dominating an- 
other. On the other hand some cultures, 
even when the situation calls for leader- 
ship do not see it in terms of dominance- 


submission. To do justice to this attitude 


it would be necessary to describe their 
political and especially their economic ar- 
rangements, for such an attitude to per- 
sist must certainly be supported by eco- 
nomic mechanisms that are congruent 
with it. But it must also be supported 
by—or what comes to the same thing, 
express itself in—child training and famil- 
ial situations. 


3. CONTRASTED SEXUAL ROLE 


Continuity of conditioning in training 
the child to assume responsibility and to 
behave no more submissively than adults 
is quite possible in terms of the child’s 
physiological endowment if his partici- 


pation is suited to his strength. Because ~ 


of the late development of the child's 


reproductive organs continuity of condi- 


tioning in sex experience presents a diffi- 
cult problem. So far as their belief that 
the child is anything but a sexless being 
is concerned, they are probably more 
nearly right than we are with an opposite 
dogma. But the great break is presented 
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by the universally sterile unions before 
puberty and the presumably fertile ones 
after maturation. This physiological fact 
no amount of cultural manipulation can 
minimize or alter, and societies therefore 
which stress continuous conditioning 
most strongly sometimes do not expect 
children to be interested in sex experience 
until they have matured physically. This 
is striking among American Indian tribes 
like the Dakota; adults observe great 
privacy in sex acts and in no way stimu- 
late children’s sexual activity. There need 
be no discontinuity, in the sense in which 
I have used the term, in such a program 
if the child is taught nothing it does not 
have to unlearn later. In such cultures 
adults view children’s experimentation as 
in no way wicked or dangerous but merely 
as innocuous play which can have no se- 
rious consequences. In some societies such 
play is minimal and the children manifest 
little interest in it. But the same attitude 
may be taken by adults in societies where 
such play is encouraged and forms a 
major activity among small children. This 
is true among most of the Melanesian cul- 
tures of Southeast New Guinea; adults go 
as far as to laugh off sexual affairs within 
the prohibited class if the children are 
not mature, saying that since they cannot 
marry there can be no harm done. 

It is this physiological fact of the differ- 
ence between children’s sterile unions and 
adults’ presumably fertile sex relations 
which must be kept in mind in order to 
understand the different mores which al- 
most always govern sex expression in 
children and in adults in the same culture. 
A great many cultures with preadolescent 
sexual license require marital fidelity and 
a great many which value pre-marital 
virginity in either male or female arrange 
their marital life with great license. Con- 
tinuity in sex experience is complicated 
by factors which it was unnecessary to 
consider in the problems previously dis- 
cussed. The essential problem is not 
whether or not the child’s sexuality is 
consistently exploited—for even where 
such exploitation is favored in the~major- 
ity of cases the child must seriously 
modify his behavior at puberty or at mar- 
riage. Continuity in sex expression means 


rather that the child is taught nothing 
it must unlearn later. If the cultural em- 
phasis is upon sexual pleasure the child 
who is continuously conditioned will be 
encouraged to experiment freely and 
pleasurably, as among the Marquesans; ? 
if emphasis is upon reproduction, as 
among the Zuni of New Mexico, childish 
sex proclivities will not be exploited for 
the only important use which sex is 
thought to serve in his culture is not yet 
possible to him. The important contrast 
with our child training is that although a 
Zuni child is impressed with the wicked- 
ness of premature sex experimentation 
he does not run the risk as in our culture 
of associating this wickedness with sex 
itself rather than with sex at his age. The 
adult in our culture has often failed to 
unlearn the wickedness or the dangerous- 
ness of sex, a lesson which was impressed 
upon him strongly in his most formative 
years. 


DISCONTINUITY IN CONDITIONING 


Even from this very summary state- 
ment of continuous conditioning the 
economy of such mores is evident. In 
spite of the obvious advantages, however, 
there are difficulties in its way. Many 
primitive societies expect as different be- 
havior from an individual as child and 
as adult as we do, and such discontinuity 
involves a presumption of strain. 

Many societies of this type however 
minimize strain by the techniques they 
employ, and some techniques are more 
successful than others in ensuring the 
individual’s functioning without conflict. 
It is from this point of view that age- 
grade societies reveal their fundamental 
significance. Age-graded cultures char- 
acteristically demand different behavior 
of the individual at different times of his 
life and persons of a like age-grade are 
grouped into a society whose activities 
are all oriented toward the behavior de- 
sired at that age. Individuals “graduate” 
publicly and with honor from one of these 
groups to another. Where age society 
members are enjoined to loyalty and mu- 
tual support, and are drawn not only from 
the local group but from the whole tribe 


2? Ralph Linton, class notes on the Marquesans. 
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as among the Arapaho, or even from other 
tribes as among the Wagawaga of South- 
east New Guinea, such an institution has 
many advantages in eliminating conflicts 
among local groups and fostering intra- 
tribal peace. This seems to be also a 
factor in the tribal military solidarity of 
the similarly organized Masai of East 
Africa. The point that is of chief interest 
for our present discussion however is 
that by this means an individual who at 
any time takes on a new set of duties and 
virtues is supported not only by a solid 
phalanx of age mates but by the tradi- 
tional prestige of the organized “secret” 
society into which he has now graduated. 
Fortified in this way, individuals in such 
cultures often swing between remarkable 
extremes of opposite behavior without 
apparent psychic threat. For example, the 
great majority exhibit prideful and non- 
conflicted behavior at each stage in the 
life cycle even when a prime of life 
devoted to passionate and aggressive head 
hunting must be followed by a later life 
dedicated to ritual and to mild and peac- 
able civic virtues.* 

Our chief interest here, however, is in 
discontinuity which primarily affects the 
child. In many primitive societies such 
discontinuity has been fostered not be- 
cause of economic or political necessity 
or because such discontinuity provides 
for a socially valuable division of labor, 
but because of some conceptual dogma. 
The most striking of these are the Austral- 
ian and Papuan cultures where the cere- 
mony of the “Making of Man” flourishes. 
In such societies it is believed that men 
and women have opposite and conflicting 
powers, and male children, who are of 
undefined status, must be initiated into 
the male role. In Central Australia the 
boy child is of the woman’s side and 
women are tabu in the final adult stages 
of tribal ritual. The elaborate and pro- 
tracted initiation ceremonies of the 
Arunta therefore snatch the boy from the 
mother, dramatize his gradual repudiation 
of her. In a final ceremony he is reborn 
as a man out of the men’s ceremonial 
“baby pouch.” The men’s ceremonies are 
ritual statements of a masculine solidar- 


* Henry Elkin, manuscript on the Arapaho. 





ity, carried out by fondling one another’s 
churingas, the material symbol of each 
man’s life, and by letting out over one 
another blood drawn from their veins. 
After this warm bond among men has 
been established through the ceremonies, 
the boy joins the men in the men’s house 
and participates in tribal rites The 
enjoined discontinuity has been tribally 
bridged. 

West of the Fly River in southern New 
Guinea there is a striking development of 
this Making of Men cult which involves 
a childhood period of passive homosexu- 
ality. Among the Keraki® it is thought 
that no boy can grow to full stature 
without playing the role for some years. 
Men slightly older take the active role, 
and the older man is a jealous partner. 
The life cycle of the Keraki Indians in- 
cludes, therefore, in succession, passive 
homosexuality, active homosexuality and 
heterosexuality. The Keraki believe that 
pregnancy will result from post-pubertal 
passive homosexuality and see evidences 
of such practices in any fat man whom 
even as an old man, they may kill or 
drive out of the tribe because of their 
fear. The ceremony that is of interest in 
connection with the present discussion 
takes place at the end of the period of 
passive homosexuality. This ceremony 
consists in burning out the possibility of 
pregnancy from the boy by pouring lye 
down. his throat, after which he has 
no further protection if he gives way to 
the practice. There is no technique for 
ending active homosexuality, but this is 
not explicitly tabu for older men; hetero- 
sexuality and children however are highly 
valued. Unlike the neighboring Marind- 
anim who share their homosexual prac- 
tices, Keraki husband and wife share the 
same house and work together in the 
gardens. ; 


I have chosen illustrations of discon- - 


tinuous conditioning where it is not too 
much to say that the cultural institutions 
furnish adequate support to the individual 


*Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J., The Arunta; N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1927 (2 vols.). Réheim, Géza, Psycho- 
Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types. Internat. J. 
Psychoanal. (1932) 13:1-224—in particular, Chapter 
III, on the Aranda, The Children of the Desert. 

5 Williams, Francis E., Papuans of the Trans-Fly; 
Oxford, 1936. 
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as he progresses from role to role or inter- 
dicts the previous behavior in a summary 
fashion. The contrast with arrangements 
in our culture is very striking, and against 
this background of social arrangements 
in other cultures the adolescent period of 
Sturm und Drang with which we are so 
familiar becomes intelligible in terms of 
our discontinuous cultural institutions 
and dogmas rather than in terms of phy- 
siological necessity. It is even more 
pertinent to consider these comparative 
facts in relation to maladjusted persons 
in our culture who are said to be fixated 
at one or another pre-adult level. It is 
clear that if we were to look at our social 
arrangements as an outsider, we should 
infer directly from our family institutions 
and habits of child training that many 
individuals would not “put off childish 
things”; we should have to say that our 
adult activity demands traits that are in- 


terdicted in children, and that far from 
redoubling efforts to help children bridge 
this gap, adults in our culture put all the 
blame on the child when he fails to mani- 
fest spontaneously the new behavior or, 
overstepping the mark, manifests it with 
untoward belligerence. It is not surpris- 
ing that in such a society many individ- 
uals fear to use behavior which has up to 
that time been under a ban and trust 
instead, though at great psychic cost, to 
attitudes that have been exercised with 
approval during their formative years. 
Insofar as we invoke a _ physiological 
scheme to account for these neurotic ad- 
justments we are led to overlook the 
possibility of developing social institu- 
tions which would lessen the social cost 
we now pay; instead we elaborate a set 
of dogmas which prove inapplicable under 
other social conditions. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Motive and Intent in Tax Law 
Randolph E. Paul * 


‘6 OTIVE and Intent in Tax Law” + is merely a segment of a problem which has 
ramifications throughout the entire field of law. Criminal acts and attempts, 
breaches of contract, criminal and civil negligence, intentional torts and—to a lesser 
but still considerable extent—tax law, frequently necessitate a consideration of the 
intent or motive of the parties. Since these concepts are clearly in the psychologist’s 
jurisdiction, one would assume that legal thinking on these points would to a large 
extent be founded on the teachings of the modern psychologist and psychiatrist, who 
has progressed far beyond the medieval judge responsible for the dictum that “the 
Devil himself knoweth not the mind of man.”! But here—as in its outmoded defi- 
nition of “insanity’—legal thought has been content with a few verbal psychological 
gestures, and has sought refuge in “implied” or “constructive” intent, presumptions, 
and other labor-saving, but dubious, substitutes for analysis.? For a definition as to 
the nature of intent, or for light upon the role which rational intent plays in human 
conduct, the law still turns—not to Freud or Dewey or Watson—but to a diligent 
examination of Coke, Blackstone, and other text-writers dear to the heart of legal 





antiquarians. 

Much confusion in tax cases has been 
caused by the fact that many courts and 
writers cheerfully use the terms “intent” 
and “motive” as though they were exactly 
interchangeable.’ In fact, if one were to 
make a list of legal words which might 
profitably be relegated to some gram- 
matical limbo, these two words would 
stand near the top. Perhaps they could 
not be banished altogether from legal 
controversies, but lawyers might profit- 
ably indicate more clearly the sense in 
which they are employed. “Intent” may 
be used in at least three distinct legal 
meanings. It may designate simply the 





*Even the venerable John Austin, a philosophical 
gentleman who was accustomed to treat very com- 
plicated things as though they were very simple, 
pointed out that these very simple appearing words 
were very complicated, and deplored the extent to 
which “motive is frequently confounded with inten- 
tion by writers on jurisprudence.” Austin, Juris- 
prudence (Eng. ed. 1875) 1:(p. 295). See also ar- 
prod under “Motive” in Encyclopedia Britannica 

th ed.). 





* A.B., Amherst 11; LL.B., N. Y. Law 13. Sterling Lecturer on Taxation, Yale Law School. 
Olcott, Paul, Havens and Wandless, attys., 36-. 
bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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exercise of will power necessary to cause 
muscular or physical movement.‘ This 
concept is, of course, irrelevant in the 
field of tax law. Secondly, it may denote 
the immediate result desired by the actor.® 
Thirdly, it may signify the ultimate 
reason for aiming at that immediate ob- 
jective. At this point, however, intent 
shades into motive, which is really the 
ulterior intent or the cause of the intent.® 


*If a motion is due to an epileptic fit, for example, 
or is committed while in a sleep-walking trance, it 
is not an “act” for legal purposes. 

5Salmend, Jurisprudence, p. 518 (9th ed.): “In- 
tention is the purpose or design with which an act 
is done. It is the foreknowledge of the act, coupled 
with the desire of it, such foreknowledge and desire 
being the cause of the act, inasmuch as they fulfil 
themselves through the operation of the will.” It 
will be noted that Salmond’s definition emphasizes 
Markby’s sense of “desire’’ rather than Austin’s 
sense of “expectation.” Cf. Markby, Elements of 
Law, §§ 217, 220, 222 (3rd ed.); Austin, op. cit. 
supra, p. 293. 

* Austin, Jurisprudence (Eng. ed. 1875) 1:(p. 292). 
Salmond, Jurisprudence, p. 523 (9th ed.): “A wrong- 
ful act is seldom intended and desired for its own 


Practice 


Specialized in income tax law 17-. For 


t+ The writer is indebted to Mr. George S. Allan of the Illinois Bar for valuable assistance in the 


preparation of this article. iy 
‘Brian, J., in Y.B., 17 Edw. IV, 1. 


Robinson, Law and The Lawyers, p. 79 (1935). 


This book, while occasionally superficial in tone 


and fundamentally incorrect in its assumption that natural science can ever supply any ultimate standard 
of values (see Lord Macmillan, Law and Other Things, pp. 174-175 (1937)), makes pleasant and profitable 
reading for anyone with curiosity as to the areas of contact between legal problems and psychology. 
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Intent, in other words, is the object of 
the act; motive, in turn, is the object or 
spring of the intent. Using the terms in 
the foregoing sense, intent is frequently 
material to tax questions; whereas motive 
—properly enough—is of importance only 
in comparatively rare instances. 

The general distinction between these 
two concepts has significance at the very 
root of taxation—namely, in connection 
with the legislative enactments which 
constitute the basis of practically all tax 
law. “Intent,” as used in the phrase 
“legislative intent” (the delusively simple 
guide to the interpretation of statutes), 
is particularly confusing, because it com- 
bines both the teleological concept of 
purpose with the more immediate concept 
of the meaning of the statutory language. 
Moreover, the very attempt to ascertain 
the mythical “intent” of several hundred 
legislators, most of whom probably never 
even read the tax act in question, and a 
large number of whom may even have 
voted against its passage, is a problem 
that would baffle the wisdom of the most 
gifted psychiatrist. 

The ultimate motive of all statutes, as 
of all law, is the achievement of security 
and justice, as these objectives are con- 
ceived by the enacting majority. The 
primary motive of the legislature in pass- 
ing tax statutes is usually the obvious 
one of extracting revenues. But it is 
indeed rare that modern tax statutes do 
not have a further motive—the regulation 
of some portion of our social and eco- 
nomic structure. A recent report of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, entitled “Fac- 
ing the Tax Problem,” devotes several 
chapters to an analysis of the motives of 
social control reflected in tax statutes. 





sake. The wrongdoer has in view some ulterior ob- 
ject which he desires to obtain by means of it. He 
intends the attainment of this ulterior object no 
less than he intends the wrongful act itself. His 
intent, therefore, is twofold, and is divisible into 
two distinct portions, which we may distinguish as 
his immediate and his ulterior intent..... The 
immediate intent of the thief is to appropriate 
another person’s money, while his ulterior intent 
may be to buy food with it or to pay a debt. The 
ulterior intent is called the motive of the act.” 

For example, in the leading tax case of Gregory 
v. Helvering, 293 U. S. 465 (1935), the intent was 
to create a corporation; the motive was tax saving 
(sometimes called, less kindly, tax evasion). 


The employment of the protective tariff 
to promote domestic industries; the ex- 
tremely high brackets of the estate tax, 
to discourage excessive concentration of 
wealth; the taxes on oleomargarine, to 
foster the dairy industry; the federal tax 
on firearms, to suppress traffic in these 
noxious articles; taxes favoring small 
business units as against the chain store 
—these and many other taxes were en- 
acted primarily with motives of social 
or economic reconstruction rather than 
of revenue. The tax on undistributed 
corporate profits (reduced to sounding 
brass by the 1938 Revenue Act) is the 
most striking single example of a tax 
which combined with the milking motive 
far-reaching regulatory motives in con- 
nection with corporate accumulation and 
investment practices. 

Taxation with non-fiscal motives always 
produces outraged howls of murder from 
taxpayers, who feel that the passage of 
tax statutes with deliberate motives of 
regulation or annihilation is an overstep- 
ping of the Marquis of Queensberry rules. 
The courts themselves have not made the 


constitutional propriety of such motives. 


crystal clear. The “cynical acid” of Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ pen long ago punctured 
the ancient bromide of Chief Justice 
Marshall that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,’ which had been re- 
peated by the courts with great gusto for 
nearly a century; the Supreme Court has 
now made it plain that under certain 
circumstances a tax may be invalid if 
used as a lethal weapon to destroy busi- 
ness which is in itself wholly lawful,’ or 
to coerce action which is thought to lie 
beyond the direct legislative powers of 
Congress, especially where there are de- 
tailed regulations on the face of the Act.® 
But as a general rule the use of: taxes 


with regulatory motives is sanctioned by - 


precedents as old as our Constitution it- 


self; and it is likely that the future will 


7™Grosjean v. American Press Co., Inc., 297 U. S. 
233 (1936) (dealing with discriminatory Louisiana 
tax passed pursuant to Huey Long’s order to “take 
care of” certain newspapers holding political beliefs 
unpalatable to him). 

®U. S. v. Butler, et al., 297 U. S. 1 (1936) (taxes 
imposed by the ill-fated Agricultural Adjustment 
Act). 
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see an increase, rather than a decrease, 
in the prominence of such motives.°® 
“Motivation” likewise has relevance as 
applied to the judicial process. An in- 
creasingly important school of jurispru- 
dence argues that courts, in deciding 
cases, are motivated not by a logical 
manipulation of concepts, but by their 
own social, political, and economic beliefs 
and by their subconscious biases. Regard- 
less of the extent to which these factors 
operate in more settled fields of law, 
where there are a number of fixed, almost 
automatic, rules, it is hardly controvertible 
that in tax cases, as in other developing 
fields of law, courts may sometimes be 
motivated by factors which do not appear 
in the written opinion.’® For example, in 
the various stages of Al Capone’s journey 
through the federal courts to Alcatraz, 
the opinions of the courts—in discussing 
the charges of concealment of assets in 
an offer of compromise and wilful failure 
to pay taxes—deal entirely with techni- 
cal minutiae of procedure. Of course, it 
would never do for an appellate tribunal 
to utter any irrelevant remarks concern- 
ing the personality of the defendant. Yet 
it is doubtful whether any court, however 
impartial, could fail to be somewhat 
affected in its judicial logic by the fact 
that the defendant who was posing these 
recondite problems of procedure was not 
some lustreless Mr.Smith of Brooklyn, but 
“Scarface” Al Capone.'t However, many 
sweeping inferences concerning the psy- 
chology of the courts in tax cases are 
less justifiable. Many taxpayers, for ex- 
ample, make the unjustified assumption 
that the Board of Tax Appeals is moti- 





*See Crowell, Taxation Not for Revenue, Harper’s 
Magazine, December, 1937. 

” The extent to which the average judicial opinion 
is a mere apologia for a conclusion already reached 
on inarticulate grounds, rather than a ratio deci 
dendi for one in process of attainment, is one of 
the liveliest battlegrounds of recent jurisprudence. 
Cf. Frank, Are Judges Human?, 80 U. of Pa. L. R. 
17 (1931); Frank, What Courts Do In Fact, 26 Jl. 
L. R. 645 (1932); Pound, Fifty Years of Juris- 
prudence, 51 Harv. L. R. 777 (1938). To say that 
the courts often reach their conclusions for reasons 
other than those expressed in the opinion is not to 
imply anything dishonest or Machiavellian. If the 
writer is not mistaken, few psychologists today 
believe that the reasons men give for their conduct 
or their decisions are ever a completely adequate 
anes of their real reasons for what they have 

one. 

% Robinson, Law and The Lawyers, p. 197 (1935). 


vated by a government point of view, and 
that by first paying a disputed tax and 
then suing the collector or the United 
States in the District Court, they can 
obtain a more favorable tribunal. 

Turning from the thin air of legislative 
and judicial motivation to the transac- 
tions of the individual taxpayer, the im- 
portance of individual motive and intent 
in determining tax liability frequently 
necessitates a searching analysis of the 
statutory language and also a considera- 
tion of the proper approach for adminis- 
trative tribunals and courts in determin- 
ing the facts of tax controversies. Modern 
decisions do lip homage to the old rule of 
taxation, as expressed in United States v. 
Isham,'? that motive is irrelevant; that 
a taxpayer should be judged by what he 
does, and that if a particular transaction 
falls within the literal language of the tax 
statute, that language should be applied 
regardless of the motives which generated 
the taxpayer’s act. But the actual results 
in recent cases have honored this reason- 
ing more in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The shattered remnant of the old rule 
which still remains accords with the gen- 
eral legal principle that an act, which is 
otherwise lawful, does not become unlaw- 
ful simply because it is done with a bad 
motive. The law of torts frequently gives 
justification for inflicting intentional dam- 
age because the damage is felt to be 
outbalanced by some social benefit—free- 
dom of speech, free competition, free 
beneficial use of property by its owner, 
or some other form of social advantage. 
Sometimes it is felt that a given social 
objective is worth more to society than 
it costs in the form of harm to an occa- 
sional unfortunate. Therefore, the legal- 
ity of the exercise of a positive right is 
not ordinarily tested by the motive of the 
actor. 

“|... aman has a right to set up a shop 
in a small village which can support but one 
of the kind, although he expects and intends 
to ruin a deserving widow who is established 
there already. He has a right to build a house 


upon his lend in such a position as to spoil 
the view from a far more valuable house 


217 Wall. 496 (1873). 
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hard by. He has a right to give honest 
answers to inquiries about a servant, although 
he intends thereby to prevent his getting a 
place.” 18 

But the question is always one of the 
price payable; and there are frequent 
cases where a malicious motive means 
that what would otherwise be a justifica- 
tion for inflicting intentional harm may 
cease to operate as such. This is true, for 
example, in defamation cases where there 
is a qualified privilege; in interference 
with business; or in inducements of a 
breach of contract, as where a person ad- 
vises another to cease consulting a certain 
doctor solely for the purpose of injuring 
the doctor’s business. More often, how- 
ever, the intent or motive is relevant 
because it is a constituent part of the 
substantive definition of the tort. The 
tort of malicious prosecution is such a 
case; the damage is not actionable unless 
both honest motive and reasonable cause 
for believing the defendant guilty are 
absent. Similarly, a guilty intent or 
motive usually forms, by definition, an 
essential element of common-law crimes. 
A criminal attempt is an act done with 
the intent to commit the offense at- 
tempted. Common law burglary consists 
in breaking into and entering a dwelling 
house by night with intent to commit a 
felony therein. In these and numerous 
other instances the intent or motive is 
material because the law specifically in- 
cludes it as a definite part of the alleged 
offense.'* 


& Holmes, Privilege, Malice, and Intent, included 
in Collected Legal Papers, pp. 120-121 (1920). 

% Under the influence of modern developments in 
the realm of behavioristic psychology, numerous 
recent writers have suggested that criminality 
should depend solely upon external behavior. See 
Malan, The Behavioristic Basis of the Science of 
Law, 9 A. B. A. J. 44 (1923) (“The mental state is 
wholly and solely a matter of inference from be- 
havior and that alone, as the Court, suddenly realiz- 
ing its behavioristic function, recognizes in telling 
the witnesses that, by the rules of evidence, they 
have merely to ‘state facts observed,’ that is in this 
case, what they observed the external conduct of 
accused to have been.”’); Dashiell, The Objective 
Character of Legal “Intent,” 38 Psych. Rev. 529 
(1931); R. M. Hutchins, The Law and The Psy- 
chologists, 16 Yale Rev. 678 (1927) (“Criminal 
intent, so important in the language of the law, is 
imputed to persons who have conducted themselves 
after certain fashions. Where criminal intent has 
any psychological meaning, that meaning is derived 
from theorizing about the significance of acts.”); 
Levitt, Extent and Function of The Doctrine of 
Mens Rea, 17 Jil. L. R. 578, 588-589 (1923) (“A crime 
does not consist of an act and an intent, but simply 





So also in tax law there are numerous 
exceptions to the alleged rule that ulterior 
intent is unimportant—exceptions because 
the tar statute has expressly indicated 
that the tarpayer’s intent or motive is 
to be the guide. And it is noteworthy 
that where intention is made material, 
such a test has proved unwieldy and un- 
successful in administration. Illustrations 
come readily flocking at the call. For 
example, the “incorporated pocketbook,” 
a device to transfer profits subject to high 
individual surtaxes to a corporation sub- 
ject to lower tax rates, readily lends itself 
to tax avoidance. Congress therefore, be- 
ginning in the year 1913, inserted into 
the revenue acts certain provisions (still 
appearing, in modified form, as Section 
102 of the income tax statute) aimed at 
preventing the accumulation of corporate 
surpluses for this purpose. An additional 
penalty tax is levied upon corporations 
“formed or availed of for the purpose of 
preventing the imposition of the surtax 
upon its shareholders or the shareholders 
of any other corporation, through the 
medium of permitting earnings or profits 
to accumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed. .... ‘i 

This penal provision applies to operat- 
ing companies as well as to holding com- 
panies. But in order to bring the Section 
into operation the government was re- 
quired to prove a purpose of preventing 
the imposition of surtaxes upon the share- 
holders. This involves proof of the “state 
of mind of those persons responsible for 
the formation and operation” of a corpora- 
tion.1** The attendant difficulties of proof 
are rendered slightly less troublesome by 
the provision that where the corporation 





of an act....in the criminal law of England and the 
United States there is no place now for a doctrine 
of intent as a necessary ingredient of a crime.’”). 
But it hardly seems that such a revolution in our 
system of criminal law is necessary or advisable. 
It is true that intentions and motives, being wholly~ 
subjective, cannot be evidenced except by external 
manifestations. But to argue from that fact that 
the external manifestations constitute the only 
reality and that subjective intent is irrelevant is to 
throw the baby out with the bath. It is likely that 
criminality, except in the field of public-welfare 
offenses, will remain dependent upon a certain state 
of mind as one of its essential factors. See Sayre, 
Public Welfare Offenses. 33 Col. L. R. 55 (1933), 
citing the foregoing references. The problem of 
proving the state of mind will remain. 
14a C, H. Spitzner & Sons, Inc., 37 BTA —. 
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is a mere holding company, or where an 
unreasonable surplus has been accumu- 
lated, such facts shall constitute presump- 
tive evidence of the forbidden intent. 
But the reader’s quick discernment will 
not fail to note the ambiguous vagueness 
of the phrase “unreasonable surplus.” 
Because of the difficulty of establishing 
the intent of avoidance, the incorporated 
pocketbook has thrived despite the fore- 
going provisions. The desire to prevent 
tax avoidance by this method resulted 
both in the additional taxes on personal 
holding companies and the undistributed 
profits tax. Now, with the undistributed 
profits levy consigned to virtual discard, 
Congress realized the necessity of devis- 
ing a means of making Section 102 more 
readily enforceable. Suggestions for in- 
cluding in the statute more definite ob- 
jective tests of what constitutes unreason- 
able accumulations were rejected in favor 
of the more ephemeral remedy of shifting 
the burden of proof as to the reasonable- 
ness of accumulations and the tax-avoid- 
ance motive connected therewith. In 
practice it has been incumbent upon the 
government affirmatively to prove un- 
reasonableness and the nefarious motive. 
In the 1938 Act, however, it is provided 
that the “fact” that a corporation’s earn- 
ings are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business will 
be determinative of a purpose to avoid 
surtax upon stockholders “unless the cor- 
poration by the clear preponderance of the 
evidence shall prove to the contrary.” 
In view of the general burden of proof 
upon taxpayers in practically all tax cases 
the effect of this new statutory language 
is obscure; Congress seems merely to have 
expressed a pious hope that courts in these 
cases will require corporations to prove 
a negative lack of unreasonableness and 
tax-avoiding motives by more conclusive 
and credible evidence. 

The income tax statute again ventures 
into the shadowy territory of intention 
when it provides in Section 23(e) that 
the taxpayer is entitled to claim losses 
arising out of transactions “entered into 
for profit... .. ” The statute Here con- 
templates that there be an intended 
profit, and that where none is intended 





there can be no proper demand for the 
deduction of the loss. Even stock pur- 
chases are not necessarily entered into 
for profit within the meaning of this 
phrase; a loss has been refused where 
stock was acquired for cash and for 
the cancellation of certain indebtedness, 
and it was known at the time of the 
acquisition that the stock was already 
worthless.* In fact, the transaction is 
not entered into for profit within the 
meaning of the statute unless the stock 
is “the prime thing”; so a purchase made 
for purposes other than profit is not a 
profit transaction merely because the tax- 
payer also had in mind the possibility 
of making a profit on the transaction.1* A 
similar problem which recently received 
considerable publicity arises where a tax- 
payer owns a country estate or a racing 
stable as a hobby, and claims a deduction 
for operating expenses. The American 
business man has never appeared so in- 
defatigably optimistic as in some of the 
cases on this point; taxpayers have ear- 
nestly contended (sometimes success- 
fully) that they expected to reap an 
ultimate profit even though operating 
losses exceeded receipts with depressing 
regularity. The keeping of books of 
account, the general businesslike atmos- 
phere of the transaction, and a host of 
factors are important in indicating the 
taxpayer’s expectations.*’ 


145 Dresser v. U. S., 55 F. (2d) 499 (Ct. Cls. 1932), 
cert. den. 287 U. S. 635 (1932). The same result 
was reached where the taxpayer had acquired 
certain property for the purpose of lending it 
rent-free to a charitable institution; the loss result- 
ing from a later sale was held not deductible, on 
the ground that the transaction had not been 
entered into for profit. Lucy Sprague Mitchell v. 
U. S., 1937 CCH, Par. 9457 (D. C., S. D. N. Y., 1937). 

146 Lihme v. Anderson, 18 F. Supp. 566 (1936). 

17Losses may be deducted even though not in- 
curred in a trade or business, or in a transaction 
entered into for profit, if they résult from a 
casualty. Thus, damages to an automobile used for 
pleasure may be deducted, if not compensated for 
by insurance or otherwise. However, motive may 
here again enter. The regulations qualify the de- 
duction by providing that if the damage to the 
automobile results from the “wilful act or negli- 
gence of the taxpayer” the loss shall not be allow- 
able. In less legal terminology, if the taxpayer, 
weary of his last year’s model, decides some dull 
afternoon to ram the car into a tree, that is his 
privilege; but his courageous venture will clearly 
not entitle him to trim the value of the automobile 
off his gross income. However, this result may be 
explained not on the ground that the taxpayer’s 
improper motive taints the loss, but on the ground 
that such a loss is not an accidental “casualty” at 
all within the meaning of the statute. 
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Section 115(g) of the Income Tax Act 
provides that a distribution of corporate 
earnings by a redemption or cancellation 
of stock is to be treated as a taxable divi- 
dend if it occurs “at such time and in 
such manner as to make the distribution 
and cancellation or redemption in whole 
or in part essentially equivalent to the dis- 
tribution of a taxable dividend..... ” 48 
This means that the Section, if applicable, 
sends the taxpayer down for the full 
count, since it deprives him of the benefit 
of offsetting his cost or other basis of the 
stock against the amount of the receipts. 
The object of this vaguely worded Section 
was to make futile the employment of a 
roundabout plan of issuing and redeem- 
ing stock to accomplish the distribution 
of corporate earnings which would have 
been taxable as dividends if ordinarily 
paid as such. Especially when all stock 
dividends were regarded as constitution- 
ally immune from taxation, there was an 
inviting door to the issuance of stock 
dividends followed by a redemption of the 
stock (which would be regarded as a 
pro tanto liquidation of the investment), 
thereby circumventing the tax which 
would have been payable if the distri- 
bution were made directly by way of an 
ordinary dividend. 

Here, obviously, is another provision 
which permits an examination into the 
motive of the transaction as well as into 
its substantive effect; and the decisions 
interpreting the Section have in fact 
placed great emphasis upon the purpose 
or intent of the distributing corporation. 
A redemption or cancellation may be 
made out of earnings, rather than out of 
capital, and still pass muster. But where 
the relationship between the issuance and 
redemption of the stock reveals a unified, 
artificial maneuver to avoid taxes on dis- 
tributions of the surplus, the transaction 
has promptly been held within Section 
115(g). The shortness of the interval 
between the issuance of a stock dividend 
and its redemption, the maintenance of 
an unaltered capital structure, the pro 

4% Section 112(c) (2) lays down a similar test 
with regard to reorganizations where cash or other 


property is distributed to shareholders in addition to 
stock or securities. 


rata character of the redemption, and 
numerous other objective factors are con- 
sidered in determining whether a given 
distribution of earnings was intended as 
a dividend. But it is not surprising that 
where the standards are so numerous and 
so vague, the Section in actual operation 
has proven to be productive of much 
litigation but of few fixed rules. As in 
the other cases where the test of intention 
is involved, forecasts regarding the appli- 
cability of the Section to a given set of 
facts require greater audacity than the 
average humble tax attorney possesses. 
A further illustration may be drawn 
from estate taxes. For example, in order 
to prevent evasion of inheritance taxes, 
the federal government and many states 
provide for the taxation of gifts “made 
in contemplation of death,” even though 
the decedent has completely divested 
himself of title and the property is no 
longer actually in his estate at the date 
of death. To bring such a section into 
operation, the contemplation of death 
must be the chief inspiring motive of the 
transfer, though it need not be the only 
one, nor need death be imminent. But 


just what are the criteria for indicating. 


what the individual may have had in 
mind as the inducing cause for making a 
gift? The most cursory glance at the 
multitude of court decisions on this point 
will convince any one that this statutory 
reference to subjective motive as the de- 
termining test has at least helped tax 
lawyers to keep the wolf from the door. 
The whole question is one of fact, in 
which the courts consider such objective 
factors as the donor’s age, his physical 
condition, the amount transferred, the 
length of time between the gift and the 
date of death, an expressed intent to 
evade taxes, and whether the donor at 
the time of the gift was still engaged in 


active plans for the future such as might _ 


indicate the absence of any contemplation 


of death. But even where there is a. 


motive of avoidance, it is a difficult matter 
for the government to prove it, especially 
since the motives for such a transfer are 
often mixed.'® In fact, the loophole re- 


” For example, in the recent case involving the 
estate of William Waldorf Astor, the proof indicated 
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maining in spite of this vague statutory 
phrase has probably cost the government 
a greater loss of revenue than was ever 
attributable to West Indies corporations. 

Since the government’s efforts to prove 
the necessary motive in this situation 
were so unhappy, the Act now provides 
that if the gift was made within two years 
of death, there is a rebuttable presump- 
tion that the gift was made in contem- 
plation of death. Considering the constant 
uncertainties to which the flesh is heir, 
it is not easy to defend logically the set- 
ting of any particular time limit (such 
as a week, or a year, or two years before 
death) as an indication of contemplation. 
To provide a rebuttable presumption ren- 
ders the statute invulnerable to constitu- 
tional attack but hardly endows it with 
any greater intrinsic reasonableness. 
Moreover, a rebuttable presumption is 
somewhat meaningless in view of the fact 
that the burden of proof is always on the 
taxpayer to upset the Commissioner’s 
determination even without such a pre- 
sumption. True, the line has to be drawn 
somewhere, to counteract the ingenuity 
of taxpayers in devising inter vivos sub- 
stitutes for testamentary dispositions. It 
might be possible to set up a definite 
age—by the use of life insurance tables 
or of the Biblical span of 70 years—at 
which the presumption would come into 
operation. Such a provision would seem to 
be a preferable way to prevent such farces 
as a recent case where a donor was ap- 
proaching his 98th milestone at the date 
of the gift, and where the attorney for 
the estate was nevertheless sufficiently 
optimistic to argue before the District 
Court that the transfer was wholly inde- 
pendent of any premonitions or prompt- 
ings of mortality.?° 

Not only the taxpayer’s pocketbook, but 
in some cases his very liberty, may de- 
pend upon subjective intent. “Wilful” 
failure to pay income taxes, to make a 
return, to keep the required records, or 
to supply the needed information, is made 





a desire to save both estate taxes and income taxes. 

The amount in dispute in this case, wlrich has 

proven a leading football of tax litigation, now 

amounts with interest to approximately $20,000,000. 

“—— et al., Ex’rs v. Bell, — F. Supp. — 
Pe 


2 


a penal offense subject to a maximum 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment and 
a fine of $10,000. In such cases it is clearly 
not the external conduct (such as failure 
to file a return), but the specific intent 
accompanying the act or omission, which 
constitutes the essence of the offense. 
“Wilful” includes the meaning of inten- 
tional and something more. In the words 
of the Supreme Court, it is interpreted 
to mean: 
“,... an act done with a bad purpose 
. without justifiable excuse .... stub- 
bornly, obstinately, perversely .... without 
ground for believing it is lawful . . . . or con- 


duct marked by careless disregard whether or 
not one has the right so to act..... "21 


A person does not become a criminal sim- 
ply by unwitting failure to measure up to 
the prescribed standard of conduct; a 
reasonable mistake of fact, or even of law, 
will afford a defense. The necessity of 
such defense is obvious when the intri- 
cacy of modern tax law is borne in mind; 
a rough moral sense of “right” and 
“wrong” is hardly adequate to guide the 
citizen through the devious paths of the 
spawning tax jungle. But the success of 
the Treasury in bagging its quarry shows 
that the possibility of these criminal 
penalties is not a remote or idle threat. 
Out of the cases recommended for prose- 
cution during the past year by govern- 
ment investigators, sixty-two persons 
were convicted, six acquitted, and penal- 
ties of some twenty-six million dollars 
imposed. 

So far, the discussion of motive has 
dealt with cases where the statute ex- 
pressly ordained it as a pivotal criterion.?* 
But sometimes mental processes may be 
controlling when Congress meant to make 


™U.S. v. Murdock, 290 U. S. 389, 394 (1933). 

22 The examples which have been given are typical 
but not exhaustive. Subjective realization, if not 
intent, is relevant in Section 23 of the Income Tax 
Act, providing that a bad debt can be deducted from 
gross income only when it is “ascertained to be 
worthless” and charged off during the taxable year. 
This Section leaves a considerable latitude for the 
play of subjective judgment in good faith. But the 
law calls for a fair middle course by a reasonable 
man—not incorrigible optimism nor confirmed pessi- 
mism; the final allowance of the deduction depends 
upon an independent determination by the Board 
or the courts regarding the worthlessness. The 
issue is thus analogous to the two contrasting mean- 
ings of “negligence” in the traditional controversy 
as to whether negligence is subjective or objective. 
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them so, even though the statute does 
not so provide in specific phraseology. 
Where the terms used by the statute are 
indefinite in this respect, the recent trend 
of the courts is to lean over backward in 
favor of interpretations which will dili- 
gently deny the comfort of remedial 
provisions to transactions revealing tax- 
avoidance motives. A prime example is 
the celebrated and worrisome case of 
Gregory v. Helvering,*® involving the sec- 
tions of the Income Tax Act relating to 
reorganizations. Many people, even lin- 
guists of no little ability, have found 
themselves completely stumped when 
faced with these intricate sections; but 
their fundamental objective is a simple 
one. Under the early income tax statute, 
due to the sweeping definition of income 
adopted by the Supreme Court, stock- 
holders in corporations which partici- 
pated in a reorganization were held to 
receive taxable income through the ex- 
change of their corporate securities, even 
though their investment remained essen- 
tially the same. To remove this obstacle 
in the path of legitimate corporate devel- 
opment, the statute, beginning in 1918, 
provided for the nonrecognition, under 
specified conditions, of any gain from the 
receipt of securities by a stockholder in 
the course of such transactions. 

These sections opened the door to fla- 
grant abuse through transactions taking 
the proper corporate form but having no 
true business motive. The Gregory case,** 
however, put a stop to such mechanisms 
by holding that where a reorganization 
serves no real business objective, but is 
merely an elaborate sham entered into for 


#293 U. S. 465 (1935). 

* The facts of this case involve the high degree 
of complexity which seems inseparable from re- 
organization transactions. The taxpayer, the sole 
stockholder of Corporation X, desired to sell part 
of the corporation’s assets. To minimize taxes, 
corporation X transferred all its assets to a newly- 
created corporation Y, and the latter issued its 
entire stock to the taxpayer. Although the taxpayer 
also retained her X stock, this transaction was not 
literally taxable under the 1928 Revenue Act. The 
taxpayer then promptly dissolved corporation Y, 
receiving all the transferred assets as a liquidation 
dividend (such a dividend not being taxable), and 
ther’ sold the assets, claiming to be taxable only at 
the capital-gain rates. The Supreme Court held 
that the stock distribution of Y to the taxpayer 
was not in pursuance of a true reorganization plan, 
but was an ordinary dividend taxable at the normal 
rates. 


ee 


the sole purpose of avoiding the taxes, 
the nonrecognition provisions are not 
applicable, even though the dictionary 
definition of a reorganization has been 
studiously satisfied. 

Like Eisner v. Macomber, an equally 
familiar land-mark, this case is all things 
to all men. The Supreme Court’s opinion 
carefully avoids any display of moral 
indignation over the motive of tax avoid- 
ance; in fact, it solicitously reaffirms the 
formula that a motive to avoid taxes does 
not render a taxpayer liable if the trans- 
action does not do so without it. The 
Court insists that it was not the tax 
avoidance motive, but the absence of a 
true reorganization motive, that jammed 
the works. Obviously, however, the effect 
of the decision was to condone tax avoid- 
ance in abstracto but to castigate it in 
concreto. Though purporting to regard 
motive as innocuous, the decision clearly 
restricts reorganization motives by nar- 
rowing the allowable area in which motive 
may operate without removing the shelter 
of the reorganization exemption. 

No one could deny that a valid corpo- 
ration had been formed. But the Court, 
with that peculiarly keen judicial insight 
into Congressional intent denied to lesser 
mortals, plainly saw that Congress under- 
stood the term “corporation” as connoting 
a business unit with nontax purposes and 
continuity of life—not an artificial entity 
created only for nine days and then put 
to death.2° The case thus establishes that 
it is possible to go through the motions of 
a reorganization and yet not produce a 
tax-free compound if the facts do not 
show a true reorganization motive such 
as Congress is presumed to have intended. 
Now, several years after the smoke of 
the battle has lifted, it must be admitted 
that the case has not produced so prolific 
an increase in litigation over the presence 
of a normal business purpose in each 

% 252 U. S. 189 (1920). 

* It is noticeable that when Congress intended 
to make motive the guide, it was verbally articulate 
enough to say so, as in the provisions already men- 
tioned in this paper. See also Section 112(k), intro 
duced by the 1932 Act, providing in connection with 
exchanges that a foreign corporation shall not be 
considered a corporation within the nonrecognition 
sections unless the Commissioner is satisfied that 


the transfer did not have as‘one of its principal 
purposes the avoidance of income taxes. 
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particular reorganization as many tax 
lawyers gloomily foresaw at the time the 
decision was handed down. 

Finally, there is a group of cases 
where motive is important not in and of 
itself, as a matter of law, but because it 
may shed an evidentiary light on the 
determination of what actually occurred, 
as distinguished from chimerical appear- 
ances. In other words, motive may be a 
fact from which inferences can be drawn 
as to the existence of the necessary intent 
or other elements of the transaction to 
which the law refers. It is especially true 
in tax-avoidance cases that the funda- 
mental controversy is often one of facts, 
which are not uncommonly as nimble and 
elusive as more abstract legal concepts. 
Has the taxpayer really done what he pro- 
fesses he has done? Has he actually taken 
the steps on which his attempt at avoid- 
ance was based? Many decisions on these 
points do not carry any legal message or 
declare any general rule of law at all; 
the responsibility for the result rests upon 
the particular facts involved. And the 
facts are naturally viewed by the court 
through the spectacles of the taxpayer’s 
motives. Whether the spectacles relieve 
or intensify judicial astigmatism may 
often be a matter of debate. 

There is hardly a nook or cranny of tax 
law which is a stranger to this pressure 
of motives in the determination of dis- 
puted facts. A tax-weary New Yorker, 
looking with longing eyes upon the free- 
dom of Nevada from income, inheritance, 
sales, and gift taxes, decides to change 
his domicile to that haven from oppres- 
sion. Undoubtedly he may do so, regard- 
less of his motive, if he actually intends 
and effects the change; but a court would 
scrutinize the alleged change of legal 
home more carefully where the motive 
is one of tax avoidance. Again, if a hus- 
band really gives securities to his wife, 
the income from the securities is taxable 
to her, not him. But has he given her 
the securities? Motive often aids in inter- 
preting an equivocal delivery of the 
property. ~ 

The same question arises in the 
scramble to make December sales of 
assets to friends or business associates 


for the purpose of realizing capital losses. 
Despite the wide use of such transactions 
for tax reduction, Congress has deliber- 
ately refrained from introducing any 
motive test into the statute; the legisla- 
ture has significantly restricted the dis- 
allowance of such losses by using an 
objective standard—whether the pur- 
ported purchaser is related to the seller 
by prescribed family or business ties. 
But the courts, while not undertaking to 
read into the statute any requirement of 
a business purpose as they did in the 
reorganization sections, analyze and 
scrutinize the transactions with especial 
astuteness where tax avoidance appears 
as a motive. If a real sale has occurred, 
no amount of tax motive will take away 
the loss; but if the transaction was a 
mere pretense, because of the seller’s 
continuing dominion over the property, 
the loss will be disallowed. 

Conversely, the realization of gain may 
in some cases hinge upon intent. A note, 
for example, if received by a taxpayer on 
the cash basis, may constitute mere evi- 
dence of the debt or compiete payment 
according to the intention of the parties.?’ 
Taxable gain, even under the now rapidly 
expanding concept of income, usually 
does not result from the initial acquisition 
of property by purchase. However, if a 
corporate employee receives a stock-pur- 
chase option from his employer, or if a 
shareholder is given an opportunity to 
purchase pro rata a portion of the corpo- 
rate assets at a bargain figure, taxable in- 
come may be held to result if the alleged 
sale was simply an elaborate curtain to 
cloak the distribution of extra compensa- 
tion or of a dividend.?* 

The desirability of subjective motive 
(in the sense in which the word has been 


%7Schlemmer v. U. S., 94 F. (2d) 77 (CCA 2nd, 
1938). 

28 Albert Russell Erskine, 26 BTA 147; cf. Palmer 
v. Helvering, 302 U. S. 63 (1937); Rossheim v. 
Comm., 92 F. (2d) 247 (CCA 3rd, 1937). Similarly, 
the problem of whether a transfer of property in- 
volves an outright gift or an arm’s-length bargain, 
for the purposes of the gift tax, turns upon the im- 
practical and uncertain question whether the trans- 
feror’s intent was primarily a donative one. So 
great have been the evidentiary difficulties presented 
by this question that the courts seem likely to 
abandon the strict subjective test in favor of an 
objective test based on whether an adequate con- 
sideration was in fact paid for the transfer. 
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used throughout this study) as a test of 
tax liability revolves around the essential 
antimony of all tax law: the desire for 
certainty on the one hand,?® and on the 
other, the twin needs of providing exemp- 
tions for transactions which—because of 
business or other reasons—deserve ex- 
emption, and of preventing loss of reve- 
nue through avoidance devices.*° It 
seems, however, that the opponents of 
motive and intent as tests of taxability 
have earnestly overemphasized its disad- 
vantages; it is inevitable that such sub- 
jective factors will continue to affect the 
determination of tax controversies to a 
significant extent. 

True, motive is often an unsatisfactory 
test in practice. This is not due, as has 
occasionally been luridly charged, to any 
real danger that the use of vague, sub- 
jective tests may leave taxpayers open to 
vulgar, political abuse of departmental 
policy. On the contrary, such tests actu- 
ally stack the cards in favor of the tax- 
payer rather than against him; the advan- 
tages of sweeping definitions and of what- 
ever presumptions may be available to 
the government will remain more than 
offset by the fact that the evidence as 
to motive is almost entirely in the posses- 
sion of the taxpayer, unless psychology 
devises a better mental X-ray than has 
so far been discovered. 

Mforeover, it may be argued that sub- 
jective standards hamper the attainment 
of predictability and uniformity, which 
are among the essential desiderata of tax 
'sw. Uniformity, in the broad sense of 
th. - ord, might be enhanced by objective 
sivndards; it is hardly furthered when 
twv transactions, identical in economic 
evfect, are taxed differently because the 
taxpayers had different things in mind. 
Predictability, an equally desirable ob- 
jective where commercial objectives are 
concerned,*! is. also promoted by definite 





” One of the uses of law is that it imparts uni- 
formity and certainty to the administration of jus- 
tice. Salmond on Jurisprudence, pp. 42, 195 (8th 
iid., 1930). Cf. Cardozo, The Growth of the Law, 
p. 111 (1924); Holmes, The Common Law, pp. 68, 
127 (1881); Empire Trust Co. v. Cahan, 274 U. S. 
473 (1927); and cf. Black, J., concurring, in Helver- 
ing v. Gerhardt, 58 S. Ct. 969 (1938). 

* Paul, Studies in Federal Taxation, p. 155 (1937). 

1 Reference is made in President Roosevelt’s Mes- 
sage to Congress, Feb. 5, 1937, to an “essential of 


external standards, and the work of over- 
burdened tribunals is lessened. Perhaps 
another unfortunate feature of tax law 
might also be lessened by increased ob- 
jectivity; there might be some minimiza- 
tion of time-lag ** in connection with the 
interpretation of federal tax law. Make 
the job easier, and it should not take so 
long to do. 

But at this point a wise legislator would 
pause to ask whether predictability, uni- 
formity, and the elimination of the time- 
lag are the only vital objectives of revenue 
legislation. If there are other important 
conflicting objectives, we may have the 
choice of Mencius, who liked both fish 
and bears’ paws, and who wisely said, 
“But if I cannot get both together, I will 
let the fish go, and take the bears’ 
paws.” 38 

Are there in tax law objects of desire 
other than, and perhaps in conflict with, 
predictability and uniformity and dis- 
patch in the closing of cases? There are, 
indeed, important further considerations; 
if this were not so, we would not have a 
highly complicated statute and a chaos 
of judicial legislation on the subject of 
federal taxation. These two things are 
not solely the product of ineptitude. They 
bespeak a need; it is putting the cart 
before the horse to call them a result of 
bungling administration, legislation, and 
judicial review. They reflect a deep ne- 
cessity of times in which unprecedented 
revenues must be collected and deter- 
mined tax avoidance prevented without 
undue dislocation of legitimate transac- 
tions in a business world that was never 
more complicated than it is today.** 

Inserting a hodge-podge of detailed fac- 
tual tests to serve 73 objective standards 
of intent would burden an already highly 
complicated statute to the breaking point 
without accomplishing the purposes in 





justice—certainty.” N. Y. Times, Feb. 6, 1937, p. 8. 
See also Pound, Introduction of the Philosophy -of 
Law, pp. 141-143 (1922); Paul, Studies in Federal 
Taxation, p. 262 (1937). 

32 See Morris, The Work of the Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice, 15 Tax Mag. 524 (1937). 

% Wu, The Art of Law, p. 1 (1936). See also 
Holmes, J., dissenting in Power Mfg. Co. v. Saunders, 
274 U. S. 490, 497 (1926); Holmes, J., dissenting in 
Olmstead, et al. v. U. S., 277 U. S. 438, 471 (1928); 
Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, p. 195 (1920). 

%See Callender, Business Law and the Future, 
8 Am. L. S. R. pp. 1265, 1269 (1938). 
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view. For the alternative of objective 
tests has even greater perils when rates 
are high. High rates mean ruin in unfore- 
seen cases unless there is reasonable 
fluidity in the law,—some opportunity for 
adjustment to situations which the most 
imaginative Congress could never foresee 
in advance. An excessively definite stat- 
ute ties the hands of courts and of ad- 
ministrative officials, subjected to a blaze 
of publicity, from making exceptions 
where justice demands them. It draws 
a fixed, immutable line, and those who 
fall on the wrong side are helpless. It 
also increases the réle of rigmarole, since 
the setting up of highly complicated ob- 
jective tests of taxability always serves 
merely as an invitation to the devising of 
still more complicated devices which will 
avoid them. The resort to subjective 
standards is one mechanism making for 
fluidity and enabling the doing of justice 
in the many cases which cannot be as- 
signed to one side of the line or the other 
by any Euclidean formula.*® 


% See Sutherland, J., in Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 
603, 607 (1927): 

“...In laying down a general rule, such as 
the one with which we are here concerned, the 
practical impossibility of anticipating and providing 
in specific terms for every exceptional case which 
may arise, is apparent. And yet the inclusion of 
such cases may well result in great and needless 
hardship, entirely disproportionate to the good 
which will result from a literal enforcement of the 
general rule. Hence the wisdom and necessity here 
of reserving the authority to determine whether, in 
specific cases of need, exceptions may be made with- 
out subverting the general purposes of the ordi- 
nance... .”’ Id. at 607. 





Admittedly, inspirational and impromp- 
tu justice has its own particular dangers. 
But subjective standards give flexibility 
where it is sorely needed because they 
refer to the only relevant criterion,—the 
taxpayer’s purpose in transactions having 
tax implications. It would be easier to 
refer to purpose, and build up presump- 
tions as to what the purpose is, by the 
time and labor-saving expedient of draw- 
ing objective lines across the entire pic- 
ture. But it would wreck many a tax- 
payer; and instead of having a sound 
Federal tax system we would have a sys- 
tem subject to just complaint on the part 
of many taxpayers and wholly unadapted 
to the co-operative spirit which is the 
breath of any living, functioning tax 
structure. 

The possibility of objective tests would 
be different, or at least less dangerous, if 
we knew more than we do about where 
the line should be drawn; but with all our 
experience we are still in the dark, in 
many situations, as to where the line 
could safely be marked out. The develop- 
ment of tax law has been too rapid for 
assimilation; it is a field of statute law 
in which we should make haste slowly. 
In spite of the cries of some protagonists, 
we are not yet ready to scrap the subjec- 
tive elements in tax law—at least not 
until they can show more clearly what 
workable objective standards may safely 
be substituted. 
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The Genesis of Psychological Sex Differences 
Lucile Dooley * 


ER since Freud’s researches into hysteria, more than forty years ago, showed 

that the sexual emotions of childhood play an important part in personality 
formation much of the effort of students of psychoanalysis, led by Freud himself, has 
been directed toward discovering the origins and the evolution of these emotions. 
A very considerable body of data has been built up, upon the leading features of 
which there is nearly unanimous agreement. Among the mary details about which 
investigators differ are those that concern the lines of divergence of the two sexes. 
Especially provocative of controversy in the last decade have been conflicting findings 
about the very early infantile manifestations of awareness of sexual organs and 
sensations and about the effects on young children of their own discovery of the 
physical differences between the sexes. 

After the pre-analytic period in psychology of uncritical acceptance of psycho- 
logical sex differences as a natural corollary of biological constitution came the close 
analytical study of infantile experience that in each individual built the framework 
of psycho-sexual development. About the exact effect of experiences found to be 
universal and about the theoretical deductions to be drawn from mary correlated 
observations there is still uncertainty. With no delusion of settling any of the 
important questions arising it is the purpose of this essay to review the controversial 
portions of the theory of the genesis of psychological sex differences and to bring 
together material gathered in analyses and by observation that may point to facts 
not yet sufficiently studied. Much further study in the related fields of biology, 
psychiatry, anthropclogy and sociology is needed to formulate an adequate theory 
of the genesis of psychological sex differences found in a complex social order. The 
material given here can do little more than point out this need. 

sistic oral and anal stages in much the 

I same manner to reach a phallic stage. 

He considers their differences less sig- 
nificant than their resemblances in sexual 
orientation and development up to the 


My point of departure is Freud’s recent 
formulation of the sexual psychology of 





women, contained in his article “Female 
Sexuality” + and a chapter in “New Series 
of Introductory Lectures on Psychoan- 
alysis.” 2 Freud’s view is that infant boys 
and girls are essentially alike in their 
sexual aims and behavior. Both take the 
mother as the first love object, both have 
active and passive desires toward her, 
both proceed through the early narcis- 


Freud, Sigm., Female Sexuality. Internat. J. Psy- 
choanal, (1932) 13:281-297. 

*Freud, Sigm., New Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
choanalysis; N. Y., W. W. Norton, 1933 (ix and 257 
pp.). 





genital stage, which is for girls post- 
phallic. _ 

The girl changes both her love object 
and the anatomical zone of satisfaction 
after discovering that she is inferior to the 
boy in having no penis to offer her 
mother. She blames her mother for this 
lack, turns away from her to the father 
for satisfaction. Her clitoris, the analogue 
of the penis, is found unsatisfactory be- 
cause of its inferior size and function, and 
is abandoned at last, after much difficulty, 


=a, 
* A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 05; A.M., Tenn., 15; Ph.D., Clark, 16; M.D., Johns Hopkins, 22. 
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in favor of the vagina as an erotic zone. 
The two steps into femininity—change 
of object and change of organ—are seen 
taking place mainly if not wholly as a 
result of her disappointment in herself 
as a possible man. The essentially fem- 
inine function remains latent throughout 
early childhood, girls clinging to the idea 
that they have or may acquire a penis 
until an incredibly advanced age. 

If the girl succeeds in transferring her 
libido to her father, the strength of her 
attachment is usually in direct proportion 
to the strength and duration of her earlier 
attachment to her mother, since it is a 
transferred love. She remains in this 
incestuous relation much longer than 
does the boy, many normal women never 
wholly relinquishing the father as the 
foremost love object. Marriage and sex- 
ual intercourse can never be complete 
satisfaction to a woman, since implicit in 
her relationship to the man is the denial 
of her possession of a penis and confession 
of her inferiority. Women obtain complete 
satisfaction only in their relationship to 
their sons, because only here are their 
masculine ambitions gratified, through 
their offspring, and their male identifica- 
tion complete. | 

The boy’s is a shorter and easier course. 
He does not have to change the sex of his 
object but to transfer from his mother 
to other women, he does not change his 
dominant active aim, nor give up his 
primary organ. Under fear of castration 
by his father, punishing his incestuous 
desire and his onanism, the boy renounces 
his sex object, the mother, much earlier 
than the girl gives up her father, identifies 
himself with his father, giving up his 
passive or feminine desires thereby. 
Through his early and complete renunci- 
ation he forms a much sturdier superego 
than does the girl, and his capacity for 
sublimation and for social life as well as 
for invention and creative work is in gen- 
eral greater than that of a girl. 

Both male and female children desire 
to have a child and to give a child to the 
mother. The earliest desire is for a child 
with whom can be played over the rela- 
tionships with the mother, the child mas- 
tering his painful affects here by taking 


the parental role. The play with dolls rep- 
resents this. It occurs in the anal stage, 
and the child fantasies an anal baby. 
In the girl the wish for the penis succeeds 
this and the feminine situation is only 
established when the wish for the penis 
is replaced by the wish for the child,—the 
child taking the place of the penis in ac- 
cordance with the old symbolic equation. 
“Only with the onset of the desire for a 
penis does the doll child become a child by 
the father and thenceforward the strong- 
est feminine wish.” * “Thus the old mas- 
culine wish for the penis still shows under 
the completely developed femininity. But 
perhaps we should rather think of this 
desire for a penis as something essentially 
feminine in itself.” 

The boy develops his sexuality on the 
basis of preserving his penis, the girl hers 
on the basis of trying to obtain a penis. 
By this thesis Freud gives to sexual psy- 
chology a single root. Bisexuality, once 
emphasized, has now become a very sub- 
ordinate factor in the development of the 
child’s emotional life. Psychoanalytic psy- 
chology has become phallo-centric, the 
masculine sex being the only positive sex, 
the feminine a negation. Freud confirms 
this emphasis on masculinity in a later 
paper * where he says: “The repudiation 
of femininity must surely be a biological 
fact, part of the great riddle of sex.” Fear 
of being feminine lies at the basis of men’s 
neuroses, leading to striking compensa- 
tory behavior, and unwillingness to be 
feminine lies at the basis of women’s neu- 
roses. The repudiation of femininity is 
regarded, apparently, as biologically de- 
termined in both sexes, which indeed 
poses a riddle as regards female sex, where 
one biological fact directly opposes an- 
other biological fact. The female is forced 
biologically to struggle against femininity 


and is forced biologically to carry out the 


feminine function. 

The repudiation of femininity as a bio- 
logical fact is inferred, however, from 
psychological data. In the question of 
masculine and feminine attitudes to sex 
differences we are dealing with a question 

3 Freud, Sigm., New Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
choanalysis; N. Y., W. W. Norton, 1933 (p. 175). 


‘Freud, Sigm., Analysis Terminable and Intermin- 
able. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1937) 18:373-405. 
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of psychology and we have no certain way 
of bridging the gap between our obser- 
vations of biology and of psychology. I 
believe every experienced psychoanalyst 
can confirm Freud’s positive findings con- 
cerning the regular occurrence of castra- 
tion fear in boys and penis-envy in girls 
by volumes of clinical material. Some, 
however, question if his summing up tells 
the whole story. 

Freud does not accept the findings of 
Ernest Jones,’ Harnik,* Melanie Klein,’ 
and Josine Mueller,*® of an earlier vaginal 
erotism in girls since his own material 
fails to corroborate it. He rejects Horney’s 
work,? which showed penis-envy in some 
cases as a defence against guilty feminine 
impulses. He has found support in the 
findings of able women investigators, 
such as Deutsch,'* Brunswick,’ Lampl de 
Groot,12 Anna Freud.**. In recognizing 
the equivalence of vagina and mouth 
Deutsch ?° provides a possible starting 
point for a more direct path of female 
development, showing, as she does, that 
the vaginal orgasm is of an oral, sucking 
nature, and that the sucking function 
corresponds to women’s entire anatomical 
structure. Joan Riviére ** in a sharp criti- 
cism of this chapter of Freud’s book, 
remarks that this might well be the 
foundation of female passivity and re- 
ceptiveness, thus allowing female sexual- 
ity to come by a legitimate line of descent 
from the girl’s first attachment to her 
mother. This attachment is made of para- 


5 Jones, Ernest, The Early Development of Female 
Sexuality. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1927) 8:459-472. 

*Harnik, J., Narcissism in Men and Women. In- 
ternat. J. Psychoanal. (1924) 5:66-83. 

*Klein, Melanie, Early Stages of the C£dipus 
Conflict. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1928) 9:167-180. 

’Mueller, Josine, A Contribution to the Problem 
of Libidinal Development of the Genital Phase in 
Girls. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1932) 13:361-368. 

*Horney, Karen, The Flight from Womanhood. 
Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1926) 7:324-339. 

” Deutsch, Helene, The Significance of Masochism 
in the Mental Life of Women. Internat. J. Psycho- 
anal. (1930) 11:48-60. 

4 Mack-Brunswick, Ruth, The Analysis of a Case 
of Paranoia. J. N. and M. Disease (1929) 70:1-22 
and 155-178. 

“Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne, The Early Develop- 
ment of the Gedipus Complex in Women. Internat. 
J. Psychoanal. (1928) 9:332-345. 

“Freud, Anna, The Technique of Child Analysis; 
Nerv. and Ment. Disease Pub. Co., New York and 
Washington, 1928 (iii and 59 pp.). 

“Riviére, Joan, Book Review, New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis by Sigm. Freud. Inter- 
nat. J. Psychoanal. (1934) 15:329-339. 


mount importance by Freud. Only ana- 
lytic material can establish this line of 
descent—it seems to be wanting. 

Lillian Rotter ** agrees with Freud up 
to the point where the girl turns to her 
father. Seeing her power to excite him 
(according to Rotter), she believes his 
penis her property, or strives to make it 
so. Her object cathexis is thus imperfect. 
She remains more narcissistic than men. 
Rotter believes that the woman who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining the man and is absorbed 
in sexual generative life can hardly feel 
castrated and inferior. 

Several analysts, differing from Freud, 
find not only the significant phallic phase 
in girls, but also an early prephallic at- 
tachment to the father, accompanied by 
an early manifestation of vaginal erotism. 
Melanie Klein?’ finds evidence for this in 
very young children, but many question 
the soundness of her interpretation. A 
recent paper by Melitta Schmideberg ** 
gives a detailed report of the analysis of a 
girl just under three, which she believes 
shows a very early father attachment, 
early development of C&dipus conflict 
and super-ego, a series of nuclear Gédipus 
situations, a complicated castration situa- 
tion, and vaginal erotism. 

The questions that arise here are those 
of the time-relationships of fully admitted 
phenomena, and of the relative impor- 
tance of male and of female organs in early 
stages of mental development. On the 
latter question Jeanne Lampl-de Groot *? 
comes out positively with the statement 
of what Freud definitely implies—that the 
boy’s uterus-envy is far less important for 
his development than is the girl’s penis- 
envy, for hers. Lampl-de Groot states 
that both boys and girls need to maintain 
their narcissism if they are to form active 
object relations, and both suffer from 
finding themselves inadequate lovers of 
their parents. Both see the uterus (or 
whatever they conceive of as the child- 
bearing part) as useful for producing 
children in some remote future, whereas 
the boy’s penis is of immediate value for 

4 Rotter, Lillian, Zur Psychologie der weiblichen 
Sexualitaet. Internat. Ztschr. f. Psychoanal. (1934) 
20:367-374. 

%# Schmideberg, Melitta, The Play Analysis of a 


Three Year Old Girl. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1934) 
15:245-264. 
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urinary and exhibitionistic purposes. 
Hence, the boy has a narcissistic advan- 
tage, and penis-envy is far more powerful 
than uterus-envy. The two, avers Lampl- 
de Groot, are not to be considered equiva- 
lent, as Horney and others have presented 
them. 

M. N. Searl ‘7 in a recent article makes 
a plea for a less stereotyped conception of 
the early importance of sexual differences. 
She finds that we have no very exact 
data, of universal application, on the age 
at which the penis becomes important, 
nor on all the possible varieties of reaction 
to it. Behavior that, under the influence 
of our preconception, is interpreted as 
penis-envy or castration fear, may, on 
closer observation and analysis turn out 
to be something different. For example, 
two little girls of three years, each in a 
different family, on first seeing a baby 
boy’s genital, exclaimed, “Look, he’s 
torn,” mistaking the penis for a tag of 
hanging flesh. Another child associated 
it with hang nails. Explaining the un- 
familiar by the familiar, children some- 
times see the penis as a finger, with appro- 
priate associations and emotions that are 
not, at first, permeated by envy. Searl 
believes that children may single out 
physical sex differences for emphasis be- 
cause of their difficulty in grasping ab- 
stract and general conceptions of boyhood 
and girlhood, of masculinity and feminin- 
ity, making the easily seen physical ciffer- 
ence stand for less tangible differences. 
Many details of sex differences, physical 
and psychical, have not yet received at- 
tention. The real advantages possessed by 
boys, which seem to accrue from the penis 
(it being, as the little girl said in the well 
known story, “a handy thing to have 
along on a picnic”) have been pointed out 
by Horney."* Little girls also have certain 
real advantages, recognized by the boy, 
one being that they receive greater tender- 
ness and protection, and claim various 
immunities. 

Searl mentions the well known fact that 
girls walk and talk earlier than boys and 


47Searl, M. N., A Note on the Relation between 
Physical and Psychical Differences in Boys and 
Girls. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1938) 19:50-62. 

% Horney, Karen, On the Genesis of the Castra- 
tion Complex. 
5:50-65. 


Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1924) 


are easier to rear. These phenomena have 
never been satisfactorily linked to phy- 
sical sex differences. It has been sug- 
gested by some that the girl’s greater 
mental quickness and her docility are the 
result of her sense of her physical in- 
adequacy and her consequent need of 
love. Since the phenomena are in evi- 
dence long before the age when penis- 
envy has commonly been observed and 
reported, this is not an adequate explana- 
tion. One must agree with Searl that 
we have not yet sufficient, exact data on 
which to base a theory of the genesis of 
psychological sex differences, and that, in 
the absence of complete data, we may 
have tended to over-emphasize the very 
significant facts we indubitably have 
found—namely, castration fear in boys 
and penis-envy in girls. 

From material gathered in the course of 
several long and detailed analyses, which 
ultimately succeeded in bringing about 
satisfactory sexual and social adjustment 
I have been led to reconsider the position 
of penis-narcissism and of the desire to 
bear children in both boys and girls. An 
early vaginal narcissism, preceding the 
wish for the penis, appears possible in 
certain girls. In some boys the wish to 
bear children persists to “an incredibly 
advanced age.”” We can hardly hope by 
adult analysis fully to decipher the intri- 
cate palimpsest of overlapping memory 
traces and unconscious reactivations of 
old emotions from which we deduce the 
history of an individual’s childhood. Only 
work with young children can quite settle 
questions of the order in which significant 
experiences occur. That there is ground 
for relying on the validity of our recon- 
structions from the sayings of adults 
under deep and prolonged analysis is 
well argued, however, by Robert Wael- 
der’® in his recent paper, “The Prob- 
lem of the Genesis of Psychological Con- 
flict in Earliest Infancy.” The history 
of psychoanalysis shows how many coti- 
clusions about childhood drawn from 
adult analysis, have later been verified by 
careful study of children. We may use 
the results of our adult analysis, therefore, 
but with a little reserve and caution, in 


19 Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1937) 18:407-473. 
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forming theories of child development. 
With this support I offer portions of clin- 
ical material gathered from young adults. 


II 


CasE 1. A young woman who had a very 
long, ultimately successful analysis had shown 
a marked preference for being in her father’s 
arms in her first year, and had developed a 
very decided attachment to her mother in the 
second and third years. She had given anal 
expression to her love, considering her ex- 
crement a love offering to mother. She had 
wished to have a baby, had called her excre- 
ment her “brown babies” which mother took 
away from her, then had desired a baby “by 
her mother.” When mother punished her for 
soiling herself with excrement she had de- 
spaired of winning her love and turned to her 
father. This was in the third year. In her 
analysis she described having strong vaginal 
feelings at this tiie, which led to vaginal 
masturbation. Guilty feeling over this led her 
to turn again to mother and to wish for a 
penis with which to win mother’s love since 
she now believed that everyone else, except 
herself, had a penis. Disappointed she then 
turned to father once more, hoped to have the 
longed-for baby from him, and when disap- 
pointed in this became a “tomboy” and 
fancied herself a boy, but believed that she 
did this only as a defence against her guilt 
for feminine sex feelings and out of defiance, 
because her mother and father both rejected 
her. 

This complicated history was worked out 
from the patient’s statements under deep 
analysis, some excerpts from which are given 
below. 

Before reaching the material to be quoted 
there had been full expression of her envy 
of her brother and then of her desire to 
possess a penis. She had believed that her 
mother and sister were like the men, and 
that she, too, was a man, but was castrated. 
The material dealing with penis-envy is so 
entirely typical of that found in nearly all 
analyses of women that it is needless to 
quote it. It seems to conform to the Freudian 
principle that by young children only one 
sex is accepted, and this one is the male. The 
material that came next contradicted this. 
It belongs partly to an earlier period than 
that where sex differences were noted, and 
partly to the period after the penis was 
recognized. The attitude toward it shows 
ambivalence, and the desire to have a child 
seems to be the strongest wish throughout 
all the phases of this patient’s sexual 
development. ~ 

She expressed a desire to have a stool 
(“brown baby”) on the rug in my office, so 
that she might be assured that she wasn’t 
bad, since I would permit it. The vagina was 


unclean and bad because of its association 
with this anal baby and later because of the 
sensations she experienced. Menstruation 
made the vagina seem unclean and wicked for 
the second time, or perhaps for the third time, 
as she’d known it was before. She asked, 
“Which comes first, the little girl’s wish for 
the baby, and then for the penis as a consola- 
tion? Or is it the other way around? I feel as 
if it was the wish for the baby first and for the 
penis when I knew I couldn’t have that. 
Little boys want babies too, they play with 
dolls.” “It’s the baby I want,” she said at 
the next hour. “Could a child want a baby 
by its mother? That seems to be it.” 

Of course this time sequence, the wish for 
a baby, represented by a doll, followed by the 
wish to have a penis or the belief that she 
has one, corresponds to the Freudian formu- 
lation given above. The additional point is 
made, however, that the penis is only a 
consolation prize, and hence not the object 
of supreme desire as it has often seemed to be. 

Some six weeks later she talked of “eating 
what she loved in order to have it and what 
she hated in order to destroy it” and said 
that it made her sick and then she went on 
to say that she feared punishment for having 
internal sex feeling. “I musn’t have internal 
sex feeling. I have never had it. I had only 
that little point (the clitoris). My husband 
would whip me. I’m terribly afraid of him. 
I gave myself a beating for having such feel- 
ings,—that was my illness. It seems as if 
father gave me the beating with his penis. 
I thought I could have sexual intercourse as 
a child. I believe I tried, by putting some- 
thing up. I can’t recall it, but I think I did. 
I wouldn’t admit I couldn’t have real inter- 
course, yet I knew it. When I was seven the 
other little girl and I masturbated with little 
stones. We put them up inside and rubbed, 
but I know that wasn’t the first time.” 

She again expressed her feelings of guilt 
over having vaginal sensations. “I wanted 
to be a girl. I wanted those feelings. They 
were wrong. I had to give them up in order 
to be loved by father and mother. I tried 
to give them up but I really kept them— 
those feelings—so I was unclean. Wanting a 
penis came because it was wrong to have 
internal feelings. I wanted to be a girl first 
and a boy later on. I had to be like someone 
else, didn’t dare to be myself. My vagina 
stood for all that I am. All my thoughts and 
feelings, my whole character and personality 
and activity were just my vaginal feelings,— 
I wanted father and he wouldn’t have me, 
because of my vagina. I thought it was bad 
and unclean—so I erased it. I gave up the 
ghost, became nothing. It was after this that 
I wanted to be a boy, because I had to be 
something, but at first I wanted to be myself, 
a girl. There were times when I wanted 
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dreadfully to be a girl. But the feelings in 
the vagina were me, and they were bad.” 

A few weeks later in the analysis she 
declared that she wanted to kill me, because 
I was trying to make her a boy. She recalled 
a time, when she was four years old, that she 
had got a knife and stood on the stairs pre- 
pared to kill her mother, because she so re- 
sented her mother’s wishing her to be a boy. 
“I wanted so to be a woman, and mother 
didn’t understand. I had to be a man, but a 
castrated one. I want you to be active and I 
passive. I’ve found the reason I want to be 
a girl. It is to be loved—to win mother love 
. ... I know, because I so desperately want 
your love and feel so hopeless of ever getting 
it. I’m a boy in defiance, for then I don’t 
need your love. That was why I became a boy, 
out of defiance, so I wouldn’t need love.” 

This patient puts into unusually clear and 
literal words the shame and guilt that came to 
her when she realized that she could not 
have her father. As definitely as does the 
boy in Freud’s formulation she renounced her 
sexual feelings, disowned her feminine organ, 
the vagina, and entered upon the second 
phallic phase, in an effort to escape guilt and 
to defy her need for love. This second phallic 
phase, which she entered so unwillingly, may 
be considered a defensive regression to the 
original one. As Horney has demonstrated, 
this adoption of masculinity by the girl is 
distinctly a defence against the guilt of 
vaginal feelings that arise in her attachment 
to her father. When she had repressed these 
feelings she had a sense of being nothing, not 
because, as in the earlier phase, she had no 
renis, but because she permitted herself to 
have no feminine feelings. The penis now 
becomes a substitute for her true organ, as, in 
the first phallic phase, it had become a substi- 
tute for the much desired baby by her mother. 
The early attachment to the mother, followed 
by one to the father seems to have been twice 
repeated with vaginal feeling and masturba- 
tion in both periods of loving father and pos- 
sib'y in the period of devotion to mother also. 

We can not be sure, however, that the pa- 
tient is correct in her belief that she had 
vaginal feelings toward the end of her anal 
phase, when she first turned to father, and 
that this preceded her first desire to have a 
penis in order to win mother. There may be 
some confusion and duplication of memory 
here. It is not conclusive enough to constitute 
a refutation of the theory that all the girls 
have a “‘phallic phase,” in which their feelings 
and sexual aims are like those of the boy, 
before any trace of vaginal sensitivity ap- 
pears. But there is material to cast doubt 
upon the view that the masculine desires are 
primal for girls and that feminine feelings and 
the acceptance of the vagina occur only when 
the hope of having a penis vanishes. In this 
one case the desire for the penis was, in both 


es, 


the primary and the secondary phallic phase, 
that is, both before the love affair with the 
father and after that affair had ended jn 
frustration, a reaching out for consolation and 
a defence against guilt. 

When she formed her first wish to have a 
penis, in order to win mother’s love, she felt 
that mother had rejected her because of her 
soiling herself and father had likewise re. 
jected her. He too had punished her. She 
believed that she felt guilty about her early 
internal feelings even then, but it is possible 
that she confused her guiltiness over her 
untidiness, which persisted till the end of the 
second year, with the later guilt over internal 
masturbation. The desire to acquire the penis 
to please mother was an attempt to escape the 
feeling of filthiness, which comes to a small 
girl because of the close proximity of genito- 
urinary and anal outlets. Nevertheless she is 
correct in making the penis a substitute for 
something more attractive but forbidden, in 
each period of her masculine activity. Too 
long to quote are her many childish and fan- 
tastic attempts at acquiring a baby. The little 
girl really felt the longing for feminine ob- 
jects uppermost, but was forced by her 
parents’ rejection to give up these objects as 
unclean and sinful. She sees her active atti- 
tude as “defence and defiance.” 


Case 2. A young wife forced to assume 
family responsibilities usually borne by the 
husband and obliged to forego motherhood 
because of economic pressure came for anal- 
ysis when she found herself having emotional 
difficulties in adjusting to this situation. She 
was the youngest in a family of three boys 
and two girls. Her inseparable companion in 
childhood had been the brother nearest to her 
in age. She had made a good adjustment until 
a year or two after marriage and had lived the 
normal life of an intelligent modern young 
woman. 

To her surprise she discovered in the anal- 
ysis that she had been wholly preoccupied by 
an attachment to her mother during her early 
childhood. Her conscious memory had held 
only her devotion to her father and her 
brother, her antagonism to mother and sister. 
Many memories of competition with her 
brother and the typical material of penis- 
envy then appeared. Following this came 
dreams and thoughts that showed the wish to 
be passively loved by the mother, which 
Freud has found regularly occurring in both 
girls and boys. During the days that this 
material came she was impatient with her 
husband because he did not give her more 
tenderness, though forced to admit that he 
responded to her in a normal masculine 
sexual way. A dream of herself as a small 
child waiting to go to bed with mother brought 
a feeling of “wanting mother with my whole 
body.” 
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Then came material, both in dreams and 
associations, which showed that she had de- 
sired a penis only when despairing of winning 
her mother as she really wished her—that is, 
with mother active and herself passive. She 
had devoted herself to her brother and tried 
to be like him because she could not have her 
mother. The feeling of guilt over enuresis and 
soiling led her to believe herself too filthy to 
be loved, so she took refuge in the hope of 
having a penis. All her boyish activities, in 
play with her brother, were defensive acts to 
cover her chagrin over failing to win and 
keep her mother’s exclusive devotion. The 
greatest desire was to have a baby by the 
mother. In general the case followed the out- 
lines of the first one quoted, except that there 
was no evidence of the twice repeated attach- 
ments to both mother and father. 

In both these cases, and in a number of 
others, it became apparent that in the early 
deep attachment to the mother (which Freud 
regards as of paramount significance for the 
future sexual development of children), the 
little girl desires a penis as a second-best 
alternative when she finds her anal sexual 
tendencies unacceptable. Her strong desire to 
retain her feminine body and feelings and to 
possess a baby, yield for a time to the desire 
for a penis. The wish to be a boy is as 
secondary and compensatory in its nature as 
Freud finds the wish for the love of the father, 
for sexual possession of the man, and for a 
male child, in the later “post-phallic” stage, 
compensatory for the lack of a penis. 

In this second case also there were some 
indications of early “internal sexual feelings,” 
connected with the feeling of longing for the 
mother with the whole body, the craving to 
take the love object in. These may be rudi- 
mentary vaginal feelings or they may be 
related to oral or sucking cravings, which 
Deutsch considers the original prototypes of 
true vaginal cravings. 

These cases may not be representative. It 
may be that the patients’ statements about 
the penis being “second choice” at the very 
early age at which penis-envy first occurs, are 
really due to a confusion between the recol- 
lections of this age and of a later one. There 
is no evidence specifically that this confusion 
occurred, and there seems to be no reason 
why we should not consider it provisionally 
as a possible aspect of penis-envy in girls. 


III 


The other side of the problem of bi- 
sexuality is the feminine tendency found 
in men. From almost the beginning of 
psychoanalytic research the boy’s” desire 
to have children, his identification with 
his mother, his early desire to be used 
sexually by his father, and his struggle 


to overcome these tendencies in the inter- 
ests of complete masculinity have been 
recognized. Freud sees in the normal 
boy’s early renunciation of his Cédipal 
wishes, under pain of his father’s wrath 
and fear of castration, the reason for the 
male’s superior capacity for sublimation. 
The girl’s renunciation is less prompt and 
less complete. Some instances of failure 
by men to repress the wish for bearing 
children until a very advanced age, and 
evidences of boys’ envy of women’s sex 
characteristics have led me to examine 
them anew, with the questions whether 
the boy’s female identification proceeds 
solely from his desire to be the love 
object of his father, and whether repudia- 
tion of femininity, with its compensatory 
reactions, is biological. A further question 
is, does the early repression by the boy 
of his wish to bear children result in 
special creative sublimations? It is gen- 
erally conceded that men show more cre- 
ative capacity than women. A failure to 
repress this infantile desire for maternity 
seems to be coupled, in some instances, 
with marked deficiency in creative capac- 
ity as well as in other sublimations. And 
is there, in some boys, a uterus-envy as 
important for character development as 
penis-envy is in many girls? 

Two young married couples were dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of having a 
family. One young husband said, in seem- 
ing jest but real earnest, “The only 
reason now that I can’t be willing for us 
to have a baby is that I can’t be the 
mother.” This young man gave many 
instances of fear of losing his male pres- 
tige. He was astonished when a man 
visitor asked the wife’s opinion. “He can 
not believe that any woman knows any- 
thing,” said his wife, ‘and is afraid to see 
that I can do some things better than he 
can.” It was the wife who was analyzed, 
not the husband, so I can not be sure, but 
his mental attitude and his actions look 
more like manifestations of simple envy 
than like reactions to castration fear. If 
the reactions, mutatis mutandis had oc- 
curred in a woman we should not hesitate 
to ascribe them to ill-repressed penis-envy. 

T. Reik, in his work on Ritual,?° men- 


2 Reik, Theodor, Ritual, Psychoanalytic Studies; 
London, Hogarth Press, 1931 (367 pp.). 
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tions, but does not discuss, uterus-envy 
as one of several possible motives behind 
the primitive custom of couvade. He at- 
tributes the custom mainly to sublimation 
of sadistic impulses toward the woman. 
He points out the likeness of this ritual- 
istic sublimation to an obsessive act, in 
that the man takes the woman’s suffer- 
ings on himself, thus overcoming his 
sadistic wishes and saving the woman. 
What Reik does not remark is the com- 
pleteness of the parallel between couvade 
and an obsessive act. The man not only 
punishes himself and spares the woman 
(by simulation) but he also, like an ob- 
sessive, gets in a real revenge on the 
woman, since she has to get up from her 
child-bed and go to work, while he lies in 
bed and is cared for. Like the obsessive 
again, he smuggles in the symbolic gratifi- 
cation of an infantile wish, the wish to 
bear the child. Uterus-envy is more 
openly shown among some primitive 
peoples than among the civilized, just as 
matriarchy is found only in primitive 
cultures. Without drawing too close a 
parallel we may still find it plausible that 
uterus-envy may take on considerable 
importance in boys whose mental conflicts 
have greatly disturbed the repression and 
sublimation of tendencies opposed to mas- 
culinity. 

CasE 3. A boy of eighteen came to analysis 
because of character problems. Of better than 
average intelligence he had done well in his 
first five years of school, then his work had 
steadily deteriorated until now, in the last 
year of High School, he was failing repeatedly. 
Although good-natured and sociable, and well- 
liked by other children up to adolescence he 
now found difficulty in adjusting to others, 
was lonely and unhappy. He had few occupa- 
tions, recreations or hobbies, although he had 
normal opportunities. He was childish and 
irresponsible in his attitude. 

The youngest of eight children, he had been 
seduced in his fifth year by the sister, four- 
teen years his senior, who had taken the place 
of his mother in his affections. The father, a 
veritable patriarch, was, however, the chief 
object at once of his love, hate and fear. The 
mother was a cipher in the household. The 
sister had married a year after the seduction. 
Although he had a well developed “negative 
CEedipus” fixation, he had shown no overt 
homosexuality nor signs of effeminacy. 

At sixteen he had been taken by older boys 
to a prostitute and had had intercourse oc- 


casionally thereafter, besides sexual familiar- 
ities with girls of his own class. An affair 
with a maid in the household was causing him 
much anxiety at the time of analysis. His 
early castration fears had crystallized in con- 
cern over the smallness of his penis, a defect 
which he attributed to onanism. 

His early seduction had aroused great fear 
of his father, to whom he believed all women 
of the family belonged. Previously having 
often witnessed relations between his parents, 
he had wished to be used by the powerful 
father. After the seduction his fantasy life 
was largely taken up with his various rela- 
tionships to his father, beginning with fancy- 
ing a prenatal life within the father’s penis 
but dwelling most upon the glory of himself 
giving birth to a child by his father. 

During an analytic hour occurring in the 
second month of treatment he had gone into 
a semi-dream state, covered his face, made 
sounds to imitate the whirring of wings and 
chanted, “Here comes the stork!” Not many 
days later he asked, in all seriousness, if it 
were possible in masturbation, to get one’s 
sperm into the mouth, thence into the stom- 
ach, and so cause a baby to be born. Some 
weeks later he asked many questions about 
birth, remarking that being born was be- 
ginning a very different and much harder life, 
and asked if it were possible for him to re- 
member it. He related fantasies of life within 
a huge stomach (his father’s) and speculated 
on the possibility that the whole world, with 
all its people, was really inside such a stomach. 
He talked then of his reluctance to finish 
school and enter life. Much later he clearly 
recognized his desire to remain quite literally 
attached to the all-powerful father, to be a 
part of the father—finally, to be the penis. 

Then came anxiety about this and expres- 
sions of envy toward women. He asked if 
any traces were left when boys lost their 
virginity. Did the first intercourse show? He 
decided with evident relief that girls have the 
worst of it, but still longed for an alteration 
comparable to the female’s. At the next hour 
he produced a fantasy of being tried in court 
for his affair with the maid. She is on the 
witness stand, he is at the back of the court- 
room, unseen, enveloped in a red cloud. He 
decides to kill himself and does so by slashing 
his chest on each side—where breasts would 
be. He then talked of an elder brother who 
has no friends, no pleasure, nothing, and 
feared he would be like him. He went on to 
talk frankly of castration in animals and 
men, commented on the analogy between 
penis and breasts, said that if he lost his penis 
he would lose everything, but women had so 
much more, they could not lose everything. 

In the following hour he asked questions 
about women’s enjoyment .of sexuality. He 
thought they must enjoy it more than men 
and then they had the pleasure of nursing 
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the baby besides. A little later he burst out 
with, “Oh! Women have everything! They 
have sex feeling outside and inside. They get 
pleasure out of taking the man’s penis, and 
out of the sensation in their vagina. They 
have breasts and they must get great pleasure 
out of nursing the child. Then they have the 
glory of bearing the child, of having it in 
there. And they have complete power over 
a man!” 

Immediately after this he spoke of a 
fancied deformity of his own. His upper lip 
overhangs his lower. His nose is also too 
large,—that, too, is a deformity. It was some- 
time later that he returned to this and 
analyzed his “deformities” as penis substi- 
tutes. At this later day he spoke of the fresh 
and youthful appearance of some elderly 
women he knew and contrasted them with 
his own lined face. He at this time finds the 
female body superior. Following this he re- 
lated an incident of the day before. At a 
Fraternity meeting a motion of his had been 
unfairly lost. His creation, of which he was 
proud, had been unfairly destroyed. Then 
he quoted a statement that most people use 
only two per cent of their intellect, asked if 
this were true, thought it “terrible, if true,” 
but proceeded to prove triumphantly that it 
only seemed true, because of the limitations 
of speech. If one has a large vocabulary he 
can display his intellect. He remarks that 
women are better talkers than men. 

During the next few days he was able to 
show what he had been driving at. He de- 
veloped a somatic symptom in the form of an 
involuntary expulsion of mucus from the 
rectum. After telling me this he told me that 
he had imagined that his sister’s child was his 
own, also the child of his second sister was 
his. He might have borne them through his 
rectum, since that was his only way. 
“Women have the advantage, since mothers 
know their own children and fathers can not 
know.” He then asked whether women uri- 
nate from the vagina or from the rectum and 
was unwilling to believe that they have a 
third outlet. Here was a new superiority! 

He reflected upon his deprivation and the 
reasons for it; and decided that to have a 
baby would injure him physically and to give 
his sister one would injure him morally. Like 
the girl in case 1 he had to choose between 
the baby and the penis. The next day he 
spoke again of his anal symptom, decided it 
was an effort to have a baby. His nephew 
could really be his child, but he does not 
claim him, just as his excrement is really his, 
but he cannot use it so he lets it go. He 
talked of male and female intelligence, tried 
to prove male superiority but discarded his 
arguments as inadequate. He wondered what 
happened to his own cleverness. He had done 
So well from his fifth to his eleventh year. 
Where did it go? He must still have it, must 
have used it some other way. 


From the productions of these days it was 
shown that he had very much desired to bear 
children, that, like all little chidren, he had 
imagined they might come through the rec- 
tum, and that he felt he had been cheated by 
having them taken from him. He had some- 
how lost the child-bearing function, as he 
had lost his cleverness. He envies women be- 
cause they retain the children and can es- 
tablish their claim where he can not. 

The day after the disclosure of his sense 
of loss of his children he came in brusquely 
saying he felt very obstinate, sang repeatedly 
a song about a rendezvous with a girl, in 
order to avoid talking, but finally began to 
speak of the affair with his sister and re- 
peated the theme in a fantasy about the 
analyst. He then took a cigarette, put it to 
his lips, said, “Well, why did I want to smoke 
just now? The cigarette is my vagina, the 
flame at the end” .... and was silent. After 
a few moments I said, “What was that? I 
could not hear you.” He again said, “The 
cigarette is my vagina,” paused, and then re- 
referred to his talk of the day before about 
his baby. I then told him he had said, “my 
vagina.” He laughed, was incredulous, but 
finally accepted his slip of speech, saying, “I 
meart penis, of course.” He then declared 
that he had done well to have a baby yester- 
day without going to the hospital, he had 
done better than women. (The “baby” was 
an involuntary passage of mucus, which he 
had said represented a baby.) He twice 
called attention to the fact that I had changed 
the card on my outer door, remarked that a 
door might represent the vaginal opening, 
and then said peevishly, “I wish you would 
change the flowers in this room. I’m tired 
of looking at the same kind.” With this the 
hour ended. 

This was the last emotional expression be- 
traying envy of women, though occasionally 
through the remainder of his analysis he 
spoke of women’s greater equipment for 
sexual enjoyment in a matter-of-fact way. In 
this hour just reported he had returned to 
the trauma that had forced him back into the 
passive position, had expressed his feminine 
wish and made the transition to accepting 
his penis, at the same time making a jesting 
assertion of superiority to women, beating 
them at their own game of child-bearing. He 
called my attention to the fact that a change 
had taken place—there was a new sign on 
the door, and it was time for new flowers. 

It was some months yet before he could 
renounce his wish to be the sexual object of 
his father. He developed a new functional 
disorder, a slight mucus secretion of the 
urethra, which was expelled as a thick drop 
from time to time. This he analyzed as a 
baby—one borne in the father’s manner. 


“May be it means children. I want to have 
father’s children and I want to have mother’s. 
I want father. I want to be mother so I can 
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have father but also to be father so I can 
have mother. I want a big penis for mother 
and a uterus for father. I want everything, 
but that’s selfish, isn’t it? I want to be 
father but I’m afraid to be. I’m nothing. I 
do all to strengthen father, like Austria 
strengthening Germany. If I could only 
work for myself, but I hang on to father’s 
penis for fear of where I’ll drop to. And it 
is darned uncomfortable hanging on! I havea 
small penis, if I could only be satisfied with 
that instead of wanting the biggest one,—or 
at least if I could be willing to be myself 
instead of being father and mother and 
everybody else. I want the big penis or else 
I want the children—and if I have the 
children I have the big penis.” 

The seduction of a small boy by a grown 
girl and the towering figure of the father in 
the family were the chief causes of the boy’s 
feeling inferior to women and of his clinging 
to the father. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
these features of the case, or on the castration 
anxieties, which make a familiar pattern. 
The feature that concerns us here is the per- 
sistence, in an intelligent and not psychotic 
youth of eighteen, who had had ample op- 
portunity to gain sex knowledge, of the in- 
fantile belief in his ability to bear a child. 
The wish for the child, and the envy of the 
female function are, in this case, fully com- 
mensurate with the penis-envy of female 
analysands. This uterus-envy must have been 
very powerful in early childhood to have per- 
sisted in overt form to this “incredibly ad- 
vanced age.” The dynamic force behind it, 
which has served to preserve it, is the boy’s 
intense attachment to his father and his long- 
ing to be possessed by his father, just as the 
main spring of the girl’s wish for the penis is 
her desire to win her mother. Like the girl, he 
wishes the child as a substitute for the “big 
penis,” but also he finds his small penis an 
inadequate consolation for the loss of his 
babies, just as the girl finds her clitoris in- 
adequate. In this case, at least, it can not be 
said that uterus-envy plays an insignificant 
role, whatever its genesis. It appears that his 
failure to relinquish his hopes of childbearing 
had a part in the arrest of his creative powers 
and of his initiative. He was unable to develop 
the usual sublimations of this infantile desire 
for children. 


Case 4. A man of thirty-five, brilliant but 
not so successful as his gifts presaged, came 
to analysis suffering from obsessions, feel- 
ings of inadequacy and from partial im- 
potence. He was the second of six children, 
of whom the first, third, fifth and sixth were 
girls. The mother died of puerperal infection 
in the patient’s eleventh year. He had feed- 
ing difficulties at two, after the birth of the 
second girl, and again on starting to school, 
so that he was taken out of school for a year. 
Circumcision was performed in his third year. 


The patient’s Cdipus conflict arose and 
‘was repressed very early. The usual castra- 
tion fear was greatly enhanced by the fait 
accompli of the circumcision. He felt that 
he was “kicked out” after the coming of his 
sister and was resentful toward his mother, 
He never felt close to his father but was 
greatly disturbed by father’s frequent ab- 
sences from home, feared he would not re- 
turn, and watched him closely. He had been 
“terribly hard hit” by his father’s death, two 
years before the onset of his neurosis. 

He was very sadistic to his sisters until 
his twelfth year, when he became their 
champion. Later he was an advocate of 
women’s rights. His relations with women in 
early manhood were easy, except for one 
painful affair when he was the rejected 
suitor. He had a number of successful af- 
fairs, and married when a little past thirty. 
Marriage was fairly satisfactory until the 
onset of the neurosis. Failures in his career 
and increasing sexual impotence were con- 
current. His greatest difficulties in work 
grew out of his fear of his superiors and his 
doubt of his own competence. There is no 
need to detail the analysis of the castration 
fear and the ambivalent relationship to 
father surrogates that were the basis of his 
trouble, nor to follow the threads of all the 
infantile conflicts. It is necessary only to 
cite the evidence of survival of the infantile 
wish to bear children that accompanied the 
sense of being castrated and the wish to be 
loved by a father. 

Early in his analysis he related a fantasy 
of his ninth year. He had thought that babies 
might come out of any part of his body with- 
out his knowing it. Other people would see 
it but he would be unaware of it, and how 
embarrassing that would be! At this age he 
became absorbed in making pottery and rude 
sculptures, an interest which displaced an 
intense fascination with locomotives. When 
much deeper in the analysis he talked of the 
birth of his sister, of his ideas of the interior 
of the woman’s body and of the development 
of the foetus. He spoke, as if only half con- 
scious in childish language, and afterward 
could hardly remember what he had said. 
His talk was of a “wonderful stomach” that 
women had. He had thought he might have 
it too, had found he had not. He could not 
produce a baby from his stomach, though he 
tried for a long time. If only he could find 


out how it was made—this stomach. His own 


was no good. It was no use eating—tha 
didn’t bring the baby. ‘ 

Some months later he reported a _ bad 
dream that caused him to leap to his feet 
in bed. All he could remember of it was that 
he was not a member of the family. “I was 
thrown out when Sister came. That d—d 
girl had it all her own way—she got the best 
of everything, and I got nothing. The oldest 
was a girl too, the family was all for girls. 
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But to be a girl—that would be rotten too. 
Mother and the girls were everything. How 
did father manage to get in and stay? Must 
have been because he had the big penis. I 
wanted the big penis but if I competed with 
him I’d be thrown out. I might be allowed 
the erection of a little penis but not of a big 
one. So my field was narrow, I was caught 
between two risks. I couldn’t be a man— 
that was dangerous, and I couldn’t be a 
woman—that was hopeless. I hadn’t the 
stomach. I’ve never had a good stomach, by 
the way, never could eat much nor drink. 
If I lost my penis I’d have nothing. I’d be 
a zero. So I had my narrow place, my middle 
course, played the eunuch, kept what little 
I had, and tried to subjugate the girls.” 

A few weeks after this he returned to the 
subject of having babies. He reported a very 
bad night and added, “May be I’m having 
birth pangs. All the women in our family 
have hard times in child birth—and it killed 
my mother. All are too small and slender.” 

He then spoke of his fear of growing fat; 
and of having a large paunch. He had always 
thought he wished to keep thin in order to 
keep up his speed, but now he wonders if 
the protruding abdomen didn’t mean having 
a baby. He feared people would think he 
was a woman. He kept his muscles hard so 
that if anyone touched him he would not 
feel like a soft woman. Perhaps he wanted 
to be a woman after all. 

The boy’s wish to have the baby, stimu- 
lated by the birth of his sister when he was 
two, was evidently fixated and preserved by 
the circumcision, interpreted as castration, 
which occurred shortly afterward. He was 
never able fully to renounce this wish, as 
he was likewise unable to establish success- 
ful relations with older men. His wife was 
identified with the sister who had supplanted 
him. He would not allow her to have chil- 
dren, on the ground that it might injure her 
health. Her one pregnancy had resulted in 
a miscarriage which he feared might have 
been the result of his weakened sperm. Since 
the attempt at a family had shown his pro- 
creative inadequacy it seems his shame and 
jealousy would not allow a further trial. His 
mother’s death from puerperal infection also 
fostered a fear that his wife might really 
suffer, and he would be responsible. The 
mixture of envy of women, revengeful feel- 
ings toward them and compensatory fear of 
hurting them tends to keep alive the wish to 
bear children in this case and to stimulate 
the counter4irive to repress the wish. The 
ambivalenf\attitude toward the father seems 
to be less closely related to this conflict than 
it was in Case 3. 


“hs, 


Apparently, psychoanalytic literature 
has not dealt very fully with the survival 
of the wish to bear children in normal 

3 


men. A verbal communication from é 
colleague *! is to the effect that the hus- 
bands of pregnant women in her practice 
quite commonly report dreams of having 
babies through the urethra. Of course the 
various simulations of pregnancy by 
young men suffering from schizophrenia 
are well known to psychiatrists.*? This 
would be expected in schizophrenia, 
which represents a regression to an early 
childhood level and manifests many anal 
symptoms. The urethral baby represents 
a fantasy of a later age than the anal baby. 
The anal baby is the early conception of 
both boys and girls, while the urethral 
baby represents a way of competing with 
the girl thought up by the boy who has 
realized the difference between the sexes 
and has begun to value his penis as his 
supreme sex instrument. The fantasy of 
the urethral baby may well be compared 
to the girl’s fantasy of having a penis, 
and probably occurs at about the same 
age. The eighteen-year-old boy reported 
in Case 3 showed this chronological rela- 
tion, and also entertained the fantasy of 
himself having been born from his fath- 
er’s penis. Wherever the male wish to 
bear children is evinced, so far as I have 
been able to observe it, evidence of envy 
of the female is also presented. The re- 
turn of the wish for the anal baby is 
possibly an adjunct to the passive attitude 
toward the father, while the fantasy of 
the urethral baby is more directly a form 
of competition with the woman—a pitting 
of the boy’s organ against the girl’s. The 
necessity, imposed by a patriarchal cul- 
ture, of concealing this envy, must have 
led to compensatory reactions, which, be- 
cause of intricate inter-relations of mo- 
tives may have been attributed to other 
causes. The predominance of castration 
fear could easily have cast a concealing 
shadow. 

In studying the essential psychological 
differences between the sexes in child- 
hood we are faced first of all with the prob- 
lem of distinguishing those differences 
which depend upon biology from those 
fostered if not created by environment and 


2 Dr. Winifred Whitman, Washington, D. C. Ver- 
bal communication. 

"Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan reports many such 
instances. 
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by the child’s orientation toward its en- 
vironment. The differences that appear 
in the first one and a half years we should 
be inclined to attribute to biology, since 
we find little differentiation in the attitude 
of the environment toward boys and girls 
in this period, nor can we assume that 
most children under two years have dis- 
covered the physical differences between 
small boys and girls, with the consequent 
reactions of curiosity, envy, or anxiety. 
Freud believes that the likenesses of the 
sexes in these years, so far as sexual—that 
is to say, sensual and emotional—interests 
are concerned, are more pronounced and 
significant than the differences. Both sexes 
find in the mother the supreme object of 
affection and this dependence upon the 
mother, leading to an ardent desire to hold 
her attention, becomes the well-spring of 
far-reaching emotional developments and 
of leading personality traits. 

This leading interest must be both bio- 
logical and psychological in origin: bio- 
logical because of the instinctive needs 
that bind mother and child together; 
psychological, or environmental, because 
the structure of family life places the 
mother in the most prominent place in the 
nursery, for the first two or three years. 
The sexual development shows an altered 
pattern where this usual arrangement is 
altered. A young woman in analysis re- 
vealed a history of precocious female sex- 
ual feeling, with masturbation of the 
vaginal type, combined with a later strong 
wish to be a boy. The analysis presented 
many difficulties, the conflicts failing of 
resolution in the usual sequence. It was 
discovered that throughout her first year 
she had been cared for by her father and 
had from the beginning centered her love 
upon him. Her mother had become an 
invalid at the patient’s birth and had 
always shown such ambivalence toward 
the child that the latter was probably 
right in suspecting the invalidism to be a 
rejection of motherhood. In later child- 
hood the patient had felt rejected by her 
father, who devoted all his leisure to a 
club of small boys in the neighborhood, 
from whose activities she was excluded. 
She wished to be a boy in order to win 
back her father, but no very early “phallic 





phase” was discernible. The conflict in 
later life arose over the infidelity of her 
husband. When the conflict about her 
father was fully analyzed the patient re 
covered. The mother had played no pos- 
itive part. Here an environmental factor 
had submerged the natural biological 
situation. The girl’s sexual emotions had 
been aroused through physical care by the 
father and seemed to have had a feminine, 
or passive, character from the first. Her 
wish to have a penis arose only when she 
saw that boys were preferred. 

In most cases the wish for a penis 
gains dominance as a wish to have the 
means of satisfying the mother. We have 
seen how the little girls felt that their 
filthiness displeased the mother and 
thought of the penis as a cleaner and 
more acceptable organ than their own, as 
well as a more powerful one. It is the 
desire to hold the love-object—usually 
mother, but occasionally father—that first 
leads to the exaltation of the penis in both 
sexes. The desire for the person, there- 
fore, and not for the organ, is the domi- 
nant motive in the phallic phase of girls. 
Girls do not all have this phase at the 
same age, and it is possible that some do 
not pass through it. The girl who early 
wins her father’s favor early accepts and 
cherishes her female body. The girl who 
does not succeed in this and who can not 
fully possess her mother is the one who 
preserves her wish for masculinity to an 
advanced age, unwilling to accept defeat 
and having learned no better means of 
conquest. 

Not all psychoanalysts are agreed, as we 
have seen, on the time at which girls 
develop a consciousness of their female 
sex organs. Freud believes that this con- 
sciousness comes only after the girl has 
turned from her mother to her father and 
has had to accept the fact that she can 
not be a boy. Others believe there is evi- 
dence of a very early consciousness of vag- 
inal sensations. My own case-evidence 
points to this latter view but not une 
quivocally. It is hard to understand the 
girl-child’s reaction to witnessing the 
“primal scene,” however, also her very 
early fear of piercing and penetrating 
instruments and of the big penis, which 
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she fears may injure her, if she has no con- 
ception of her own sexual organ. 

Since the wish for a baby precedes the 
wish for the penis it may, in some cases, 
lead to an idea of the female procreative 
organs, as distinguished from the intes- 
tinal canal. Some of my own patients 
showed the wish for the baby to be the 
dominant wish throughout childhood, 
with the masculine striving quite tran- 
sitory. A little girl who sought informa- 
tion about the birth of babies evinced no 
interest in the facts about the father’s 
role but was intensely interested in the 
prenatal life of the baby, its manner of 
nourishment, the effect on the mother, 
and was very conscious and embarrassed 
in her questions about the breast. 

This desire for the baby is the second 
important emotional trend found in both 
boys and girls. The earliest appearance 
of this may not be a desire for a baby of 
one’s own but simply an interest in the 
young of all species. A visit to the Zoo 
will show any observer not only that the 
children are fascinated by the baby ani- 
mals but that the eyes of some of the 
baby animals follow the children in the 
crowd, neglecting the adults. The young 
seem to seek the young. This interest 
precedes the interest in dolls and, prob- 
ably, the concept that one might have 
off-spring of one’s own. The latter idea 
comes as the idea of possession of de- 
sirable objects, and the distinction be- 
tween mine and thine is developed. It 
is greatly intensified, as psychoanalysis 
has discovered, by the love relations to 
the parents, and the knowledge that 
babies are desired by the parents also. It 
seems less dependent for this new devel- 
opment upon the birth of siblings than 
one would expect. This desire for off- 
spring must have a biological origin, while 
it is fostered and strengthened by love 
experiences. 

To the contention of Jeanne Lampl-de 
Groot that uterus-envy in boys is compara- 
tively insignificant, since children see 
child-bearing as something relegated to 
the remote future, while the penis has im- 
mediate exhibitionistic value, we must 
Oppose the evidence of the male patients 
cited above, and also facts observed in 


small boys and small girls. The patients 
described believed in their power to give 
birth. A little girl of three spent some 
hours in the barn “trying to lay an egg,” 
which would become a baby. A boy of 
four prayed nightly that his baby would 
be beside him when he waked in the 
morning. To many children the possi- 
bility of having offspring seems as real 
as the possible growth of a penis seems 
to the girl. To be sure neither boy nor 
girl knows the exact anatomy of the 
reproductive organs. They know that 
the baby comes from inside the body 
and the boy learns that his body is dif- 
ferent. That the boy so early suppresses 
utterance of his wish and subsequently 
represses the memory of it seems to be 
a result of environment, a cultural arti- 
fact. Every manifestation in a boy of 
traits associated with girls is promptly 
hooted down. A two-year old-boy, after 
playing with a pretty little girl, wanted 
to wear a ribbon on his hair. His 
mother shouted with laughter and told 
him “boys don’t wear ribbons.” So he was 
made conscious of his sex and its require- 
ments and warned against trespass into 
the precincts of the female. 

The boy who prefers his father identi- 
fies himself with his mother, and in so 
doing preserves his original childish wish 
for offspring and for female organs, but 
as Freud has emphasized, the need for 
repressing these desires is so strong that 
they come out in much changed forms 
and are counteracted by powerful com- 
pensatory movements in the direction of 
masculinity. It is a biological necessity 
that the boy exalt his procreative organ 
and that the girl cherish hers. That the 
patriarchal culture gives more encourage- 
ment and aid to the boy in so doing can not 
be denied, but this is not to say that 
patriarchy is a biological necessity. 

The sublimation of instinctive drives 
into social and creative activities by men 
has been attributed to the effective re- 
pression of infantile sex desires toward 
the mother and of the feminine trends. 
One might assume that the repression of 
the infantile wish to bear children would 
result in artistic creations and in inven- 
tions. The fact that women are less cre- 
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ative and inventive than men might sup- 
port this thesis. The eighteen-year-old boy 
described in Case 3 had failed to develop 
skills in handicrafts, to use tools, or to 
take an interest in any creative work save 
writing. On the other hand there is the 
fact that in primitive cultures much of the 
creative work, such as weaving, pottery 
and building, is in the hands of women, 
while men devote themselves to predatory 
activities that are hardly sublimations. It 
seems that the process of sublimation is 
not too closely identified with either mas- 
culine or feminine trends nor with essen- 
tial sex differences. 

There is ample confirmation for the 
Freudian view that there are marked 
similarities in the sexual and emotional 
expressions of boys and girls during the 
first two or three years. It may be ques- 
tionable that these similarities are really 
more important than certain differences 
which have received slight attention from 
psychoanalysts. There are not only the 
differences in intellectual precocity, men- 
tioned by Searl, but there are differences 
in emotional behavior toward persons. 
Girls are very generally less active and 
aggressive than boys, even in the first 
year. Girls in the first half of the second 
year—before eighteen months of age— 
often show an elaborated and complex 
type of behavior that gives the appearance 
of being more advanced than the simpler 
aggressive tactics of the boy. 

A girl of fifteen months, desiring to 
obtain a forbidden object, an apple, moved 
away from it, brought the attendant adult 
first a bunch of leaves, then a flower, with 
a very sweet smile, then, hoping her 
bribes were effective, seized the apple. 
Another girl of eighteen months, in a 
similar case, gave the bribe of a kiss, a 
favor usually yielded only after coaxing, 
before going after the forbidden pleasure. 
Boys of this same age have been in- 
variabiy seen to seize the prize at once 
and run with it, and, if pursued, to fight 
vigorcusly to hold their spoil. The girl’s 
behavior, when seen in older females, is 
considered typically feminine, and is usu- 
ally aicributed to the girl’s knowledge of 
her physical deficiencies and her conse- 
© sent need to win protection and love. 





At this very early age it is unlikely that 
such a consciousness of deficiency had 
arisen, even if the girls had had oppor. 
tunity to see small boys. In the fifteen. 
month-old girl such an opportunity was 
possible, since there had been baby boys 
among the visitors to the house. In the 
case of the older girl the possibility can 
almost certainly be ruled out. The child 
was the only one in an isolated English 
country home where her parents were 
newcomers, and where there were no 
children in the families of the servants, 

It is unlikely that this marked differ- 
ence in the infantile social behavior of the 
sexes does not influence the attitude 
toward the love-object and hence the later 
sexual development. Whether the less 
aggressive and more complicated behavior 
of the girl has any relation to her physical- 
sexual organization can not be determined 
by any psychoanalytical data now avail- 
able. It is demonstrated by Freud and 
by practically all other analysts that the 
psycho-sexual development of the girl, 
after the “phallic phase,” is much more 
complicated than that of the boy. Perhaps 
it is also more complicated before the 
onset of the phallic phase. This richer, 
more elaborate emotional development 
may possibly be related biologically to the 
more complicated reproductive function 
of the female, or it may even be related 
to the still insufficiently proved but sug- 
gestively indicated very early vaginal sen- 
sations of the infant girl. The influence 
of internal sensations of an_ intricate 
nature is not to be ignored. 

The renunciation of direct physical ag- 
gression in favor of moral suasion and 
intellectual methods is usually regarded 
as a mark of advancing civilization in 
peoples. Why the infant girl should be 
more “civilized” than her brother, and yet 
when she reaches adulthood be less 
capable of social adaptation to the exist- 
ing civilization is a question that may 
interest the sociologist as well as the psy- 
choanalyst. 

It has been remarked by Freud * that 
all the gains of civilization are based on 
compensatory reaction formations coun- 
teracting primitive instincts. In the case 
of the individual boy his creative sublima- 
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tions, his moral principles and even his 
strongly masculine traits are the result of 
such compensatory reactions. The repres- 
sion of his feminine trends, such as the 
wish for maternity, results in a compen- 
satory high valuation of his male organ, 
which becomes a symbol of ail his power. 
The earliest step in this building up of 
compensations is the enhanced value of 
the sex organ after renunciation of the 
nursing and the anal pleasures. The 
clinical material from the female patients 
indicates that for the girl the wish for the 
phallus is very largely a compensatory 
one. The study of both the male and 
female cases impresses one with the large 
element of compensatory reaction in the 
exaltation of the penis by both sexes, an 
impression that is opposed to the idea 
that the vote for masculinity with repu- 
diation of femininity is biological in 
origin. 

In the individual and in the race the 
necessity of repression of instinctive 
drives often results in over-compensation, 
which needs to be toned down by a re- 
valuation of the original instinctive drives 
and of the repressions, such as is brought 
about by analysis. Such an over-compen- 
sation may be at work in the predomi- 
nance of the masculine compensation. 
The hasty and ruthless expulsion of 
women from public life in some modern 
totalitarian states must indicate an over- 
compensation based on extreme anxiety 
lest masculine dominance be lost, what- 
ever the ostensible reasons for it. Similar 
extreme measures are taken by the neu- 
rotic to keep his clamoring sexual drives 
in check. The effect of the over-com- 
pensations of the racial group on the 
adjustment of the individual needs to be 
given due weight. The group-mores has 
had an effect in fostering the stern re- 
pression of feminine desires in men, and 
the group-ideal has not been without its 
effect in leading us to undervalue certain 
significances of these desires. 

In conclusion it may be said that in 
seeking to understand the genesis of psy- 
chological sex differences we find it neces- 
Sary to consider biological factors, the 


factors of family relationships, such as the 
love between children and parents, and 
the influence of boys and girls on each 
other, especially as regards their attitude 
toward their discovery of sex-differences, 
and finally factors of the cultural influ- 
ences of the group. Psychoanalysis has 
made the second set of factors, the family 
relationships, which had been almost 
totally neglected before Freud, its chief 
field of study, while never forgetting the 
existence of the other two sets. How far 
the results of further study of the bio- 
logical and cultural factors might alter 
some of the current theories of psycho- 
sexual development, has not, perhaps, 
been appreciated. There appears to be 
reason to question the present dictum 
that significant differences in sexual atti- 
tudes of boys and girls are fewer than 
similarities before the third year. Marked 
differences before this age are, so far as 
we know now, inborn biological differ- 
ences, having psychological effects not 
dependent on interpersonal relations. 
The current theory that girls develop no 
truly feminine sexuality until the third 
year or later is open to question. The idea 
that repudiation of femininity has a bio- 
logical origin is modified by the suggestion 
that such a repudiation may be largely 
an over-compensation of a slowly evolving 
culture. 

Phases in the development of sexuality, 
such as the prolonged fixation on the 
mother, may be influenced by artificial 
conditions. Cultural artifacts are not to be 
overlooked in some of the family rela- 
tionships that have proved so potent for 
sexual development. 

For the proper assessment of all the 
influences controlling individual develop- 
ment psychoanalysis may look for aid to 
anthropology and sociology, as well as to 
biology. Already the anthropologists have 
had a profound effect on psychoanalytic 
investigations. There is still great need 
for comparative study and for correlation 
of the findings of all the social sciences if 
correct interpretations of the phenomena 
we observe and analyze are to be reached. 


WaASsHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Provisional Classification of Symbol Data 
Harold D. Lasswell * 


HE study of interpersonal relationships is held back by the absence of satis- 
Ot eeaney categories for the description and comparison of symbols. Although the 
present discussion is conducted with reference to the psychoanalytic interview situ- 
ation, the categories which are proposed are often directly transferable to many other 
symbolic situations in society. There are many interviews which are not psycho- 
analytic interviews, and there are many non-interview situations in which the atti- 
tudes of others may be described by introducing small modifications in a classificatory 


scheme which is chiefly intended to serve the purposes of the psychoanalyst. 


An attitude may be described by words 
which, on close scrutiny, refer to move- 
ments and to symbols. If we say that 
the subject was very hostile to the inter- 
viewer today, we are characterizing 
events which are both movements and 
symbols. We may mean that the sub- 
ject gnawed his fingernails until his fin- 
gers bled (movement), and that he made 
vituperative references to the analyst 
(symbols). If we are asked to describe as 
explicitly as possible what we mean by 
“being hostile,” we proceed to enumerate 
details of the sort just given. If we desire 
to increase the definiteness of our records 
of what goes on in the psychoanalytic 
interview situation, we try to obtain a 
permanent account of how the subject 
(and the interviewer) moved, and of what 
the subject (and the interviewer) spoke. 
The verbatim transcript of the interview 
is one of the most valuable contributions 
to an objective record. But it is far from 
containing all the data which are possible 
and useful. The stenographic report loses 
many features of the vocal behavior of the 
subject (and interviewer) which are sig- 
nificant parts of the whole series of events 
which transpire in the interview. The 
interviewer may enrich the record by 
describing the movements made by the 
Subject (and by himself) at different 
times. Under special conditions photo- 
graphic apparatus may be employed to 





create a permanent record of visible move- 
ments. Instruments may be attached to 
the subject which make it possible to 
record changes in pulse, respiration, skin 
resistance and similar phenomena.* 

Categories are well standardized for the 
comparison of movements. We have an 
acceptable language for talking about the 
curves which record the original data. 
Vagueness arises, however, when we un- 
dertake to compare symbolic productions. 
We may have verbatim records of all that 
was said in the interview, but we have 
no common language for comparing these 
transcripts with other transcripts. 

It is quite possible to set up categories 
for the comparison of words (and ges- 
tures). “Symbolic events” (the occur- 
rence of words and gestures) are dis- 
tinguished from “movement events” by 
the fact that they are understood to refer 
to events which may be outside them- 
selves. That is to say, the words “I saw 


1See H. D. Lasswell, Verbal References and Phys- 
iological Changes During the Psychoanalytic Inter- 
view: A Preliminary Communication, Psycho- 
analytic Rev. (1935) 22:10-24; Certain Prognostic 
Changes During Trial (Psychoanalytic) Interviews, 
Same (1936) 23:241-247; Veranderungen an einer 
Versuchsperson wihrend einer kurzen Folge von 
psychoanalytischen Interviews, Imago 23:375-380. 
For aid in studies in the objectification of psycho- 
analysis acknowledgment is made to the Social 
Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. See the exploratory investigations of Mau- 
rice Krout, Autistic Gestures an Experimental Study 
in Symbolic Movement, Psychological Monographs, 
No. 208 (1935), and the researches on physical 
change by Franz Alexander and Leon Saul. 


a, 
* Ph.B., Chicago, 22; Ph.D., 26. Asst., Political Science, Chicago, 22-23; Instr. 24; Asst. Prof., 27-32; 








Asso. Prof., 32-. Graduate work, London, Geneva, Berlin, Paris, 23-24-25. Fellow, S.S.R.C., 28-29. Some- 
time visiting Prof., Syracuse, Western Reserve, California, Yenching. Asso. Editor, Public Opinion 
Quarterly; Advisory Editor, Internat. J. of Ethics. For bibliography, see Reference List section of Psy- 
chiatry (1938) 1:157-159. 
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him” are part of an event of movement 
insofar as they involve the muscular 
operations concerned in forming the 
sounds; they are symbolic events insofar 
as they are understood to refer to events 
(like “him’’) which may be outside the 
event of movement. We may classify 
references into categories according to 
the understanding which prevails among 
those who are accustomed to the symbols. 
References used in interviews may be 
quantified by counting the number of 
references which fall into each category 
during a selected period of time (or per 
thousand words uttered). 

At first glance the task of classifying 
references appears insuperably difficult. 
The subject may refer to everything under 
the sun, and to a great many things that 
were never under the sun. There seem 
to be as many eligible categories as there 
are meanings. How may we pick and 
choose? 

One sound rule of choice is to classify 
with a view to obtaining data which are 
relevant to definite hypotheses which 
are under investigation. Psychoanalytical 
interpretations state relationships be- 
tween “manifest content” (references) 
and latent content. Interpretations of 
latency are confirmed or disconfirmed by 
the presence or absence of other “manifest 
contents.” ? 

The nature of psychoanalytical inter- 
pretations may be indicated by means of 
a stock example. Subject A begins the 
daily interview by reporting a dream in 
which he saw someone lean out of an 
airship, remain poised for a moment, and 
fall to death. He, the dreamer, experi- 
enced no affect when the incident was 
happening. The person who fell reminded 
him vaguely of the old family doctor. 

The psychoanalytic observer may place 
these events (the reporting of the dream) 
in provisional relationship to other events 
which are already known to him, or which 
he expects to know about later. Thus he 
may note that the dream depicts the death 
of some other person than the dreamer. 
This may be taken to indicate that the 
dreamer is disposed to “externalize de- 


?Or, more precisely, there may be predicted re- 
lationships between one set of “movements” and 
“symbols,” and other “movements” and “symbols.” 


structive impulses against others, rather 
than against himself.” If true, it should 
be possible to confirm this proposition by 
examining the productions of the subject 
during specified intervals. Thus it might 
be predicted that the associations pro- 
duced by the subject during the remainder 
of the day’s interview will contain more 
references to deprivations inflicted upon 
other people than upon himself. 


Subject r’ r” 
Interview 


This represents the “intra-interview 
intra-interview series” relationship. The 
references made by the subject (r’) are 
said to be positively related to certain 
references (r”) of the same interview. 

The interviewer may also consider re- 
lationship to what has gone before. One 
proposition, which can be confirmed or 
disconfirmed on the basis of the record, 
is that there were relatively numerous 
references on the previous day to dep- 
rivations inflicted upon other people. 
Schematically: 


Subject oa 
Interview — = 


This is the “pre-interview intra-inter- 


view series” relationship. The interviewer 
may also predict that in the following 
interview there will be relatively fre- 
quent references to the deprivations of 
other people. Thus: 


Subject a al 
Interview — — 


This represents the ‘“post-interview 
intra-interview series” relationship. 

The interviewer may undertake to re- 
late the events of reference to events 
which occur outside the interview situa- 
tion. Strictly speaking, the events which 
transpire outside the interview hour are 
data collected from an. observational 


standpoint which is distinct from psycho- ° 


analysis. As psychoanalyst, the inter- 
viewer must place primary reliance upon 
what occurs at his own focus of attention. 
He may set up a number of hypotheses 
about what goes on elsewhere, but they 
may be confirmed or disconfirmed by data 
which are made available by other meth- 
ods than his own. The subject may testify 
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that he saw a man fall to his death as he 
came to the appointment. The testimony 
is itself part of the data of the psycho- 
analysis and may be related to other words 
(reminiscences or not) which are pro- 
duced by the subject. If the analyst 
assigns probability to the occurrence, he 
is largely dependent on confirmation from 
data furnished by other observers. Sche- 
matically: 

Subject y 

Witness * ;* 

Interview oe 


This represents a “co-interview series” 
relationship. Obviously predictions can 
also be made so that they are open to 
confirmation with reference to events 
which occur before, or after, the inter- 
view series. In the one case the events are 
“pre-interview series,” and in the other 
“post-interview series.” 

The practicing analyst does not find it 
useful to make explicit to himself (or to 
his patient) the manifold connections 
which are implied in such a phrase as 
“indirect manifestations of destructive 
tendencies.” For scientific purposes, how- 
ever, it is necessary to put the implicit 
into explicit propositional form, and to 
compare the verbatim records according 
to pertinent categories. The categories 
may wisely be selected with reference to 
hypotheses about the relationship of 
“manifest contents.” 

The scope of this paper is limited to 
proposing certain categories for the com- 
parison of symbol data which it is pre- 
dicted will aid in the orderly comparison 
of interview data. Categories are chosen 
with basic psychoanalytic propositions in 
mind, although these are beyond the scope 
of this communication. 

At the outset of our discussion it is not 
inappropriate to remind ourselves again 
of the inexhaustible richness of the inter- 
view materials. The dream fragment re- 
lated above would quicken the interest of 
scholars who want to learn about the place 
of the machine in the life of modern 
man. They would notice the reference to 
an airplane. By counting the frequency 
of such references occurring in the dreams 
of persons of different social classes, they 
would collect data to confirm or disconfirm 


the proposition that the emotional signifi- 
cance of the machine varies inversely with 
position in the pyramid of income. This 
problem is significant, but it is of minor 
importance to the practising physician. 
The physician wants to discern the stable 
characteristics of the way persons deal 
with themselves and others under typical 
environmental conditions. The physician 
will place dream fragments in a very 
different setting from the one which in- 
trigues the specialist who is mainly con- 
cerned with culture. 

The interviewer is very observant of 
the way the subject refers to the “self” 
and the “not-self.” In the dream fragment 
just given, the dreamer referred to him- 
self as a spectator in the dream. The 
interviewer would have different expecta- 
tions about the future course of the 
patient’s associations if the dreamer had 
given no direct presentation of himself. 

Convenient distinctions may be made 
in the “not-self” references by separating 
the “other references” from the “thing 
references.” In dream I another person 
figured, but in many dreams there are 
no other persons than the dreamer. Some- 
times there are no persons at all (the 
airplane might have been without pilot or 
passengers). 

The interviewer is especially watchful 
of direct allusions to the interviewer him- 
self. He entertains quite different ex- 
pectations about the associations to be 
produced by a subject who alludes directly 
to him, and the associations of an im- 
personal subject. In dream I there was 
no direct depiction of the “Interviewer,” 
although the reference was fairly close. 

The categories thus far established are; 


References 
Not-Self 
Other 
Interviewer 
Thing 
(For simplicity of exposition there will 
be no further use of the “thing” category 
in this paper. ) 

The interviewer is alert to the pre- 
sentation of the “self” or the “not-self” 
as undergoing “deprivation” or “indul- 
gence.” In dream I the “other” is de- 


Self 
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picted as the one who falls to death. 
There would be no disagreement that 
death is generally held to be a depriva- 
tion. Such a reference is “Anti-Other” 
(for notation purposes, —O). If the dream 
had taken a different course, the inter- 
viewer would have changed his interpre- 
tation of what the subject would do next. 
The dreamer might have shown himself 
to have been terror-stricken when the 
man disappeared, and to have leaped 
after the physician. At this point he 
might have awakened in a “cold sweat.” 
In this part of the dream (dream II) the 
reference is plainly “Anti-Self’” (—S) in 
addition to being “Anti-Other.” 

Suppose the dream had been as follows: 
Subject A says that he was at the audi- 
torium admiring a physician who lectured 
with great dignity and authority; then the 
dream faded away. Dream III is ‘“Pro- 
Other” (+0). The dream might have 
continued: the dreamer tells how he 
arose from his seat, stalked to the plat- 
form, and in a stirring address exposed 
the physician as a charlatan. Such refer- 
ences would be “Anti-Other” and “Pro- 
Self” (—O, +-S). 

What are considered to be indulgences 
and deprivations vary from one culture 
to another, and. even from one level of a 
culture to another level of the same cul- 
ture. But this need cause no confusion. 
The categories can be modified to fit the 
expectations which are current in what- 
ever situation the interviewer is at work, 
and to which the subject has been ex- 
posed. Representative persons who are 
familiar with a culture may be asked to 
decide whether a certain happening is an 
indulgence or a deprivation. If the con- 
sensus is that in nine out of ten instances 
(for example) the happening is one or the 
other, the specific example may be re- 
tained. If not, it is discarded.® 

Another fundamental point of view 
would result in classifying the references 
according to the agent responsible for the 


* There are many ways to diminish the indefinite- 
ness of categories. If material is to be classified by 
a corps of people, the classifiers may be trained on 
common material until they use the categories in the 
same way, or until constant differences are found. 
It is, of course, not all-important whether one in- 
vestigator agrees with the terminology adopted by 
anyone else. But it is vitally important that terms 
be so clear that translation is easy. 





indulgence or the deprivation. In dream I 
the dreamer did not represent himself or 
the other person as responsible for the 
mortal fall from the airplane. No personal 
agent was given. In dream II, however, 
the dreamer leaped to his own destruc- 
tion. This “Anti-Self” reference is “by 
Self” (for notation purposes, —SyS), 
If the first dream had depicted the physi- 
cian as leaping out of the plane, the 
agent would have been the “Other” and 
the entry “Anti-Other by Other” (—Ov0O), 
If the dreamer had pushed the physician 
out of the plane, the entry would be “Anti- 
Other by Self’ (—OvS). In order to 
describe the “Other” references more 
definitely, it is convenient for many pur- 
poses to show whether the “Other” is 
acting on himself or someone else (besides 
the speaker). When the physician is 
shown jumping from the plane, this may 
be “Anti-Other Self by Other” (—-OSvO), 
The physician might have been depicted 
as being pushed by some other passenger 
on the plane than the dreamer. The entry 
for this case would be “Anti-Other by 
Other” (—Ov0O). 

From the foregoing distinctions the 
following categories emerge which may 
be quite simply illustrated: 


1. Pro-Self or Anti-Self (no respon- 
+S —S_ sible agent specified) 
“I was healthy” 
“T was sick” 


2. Pro-Interviewer or Anti-Inter- 
+I —I viewer (no respon- 
sible agent specified) 
“You are healthy” 
“You are sick” 


3. Pro-Other or Anti-Other (than 
+0 —O Interviewer; no 
responsible agent 
specified) 
“He is healthy” 
“He is sick” 


4. Pro-Self or Anti-Self by Self 
+SvS —Svs 
“T am proud of my record” 
“T am guilty” 

5. Pro-Interviewer or Anti-Inter- 
+IvS —lIvS_ viewer by Self 
“T admire you” 
“T despise you” 
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6. Pro-Other or Anti-Other (than 


+OvS —Ovs Interviewer) 
by Self 
“T love her” 
“T hate her” 
7. Pro-Self or Anti-Self by Interviewer 
+SvI —SvI 


“You said you liked me” 
“You insulted me” 


8. Pro-Interviewer or Anti-Inter- 


+IvI —IvI viewer by Inter- 
viewer 
“You said you were the best psy- 
chiatrist”’ 
“You said you were not properly 
trained” 
9, Pro-Other or Anti-Other by Inter- 
+OvI —OvI viewer 


“You liked her” 
“You hated him” 


10. Pro-Self or Anti-Self by Other (than 
+SvO —SvO Interviewer ) 
“He loved me” 
“He detested me” 


11. Pro-Interviewer or Anti-Inter- 
+IvO —IvO _ viewer by Other 
(than Interviewer) 
“He said you were brilliant” 
“He said you were a fraud” 


12. Pro-Other Self or Anti-Other Self 
+0OSvOS —OSvOS by Other 
(than Interviewer) 
“He was proud of himself” 
“He despised himself” 


13. Pro-Other (than Other Self) or 
+0vO0 —OvO = Anti-Other 
(than Other Self) by 
Other (than 
Interviewer )+ 


“He loved her” 
“He despised her” 


*The Self and Not-Self references may be classi- 
fied in more ways than here suggested for the pur- 
pose of arranging data according to forms of bio- 
logical or social relationship. The Other may be 
described as relative, colleague, subordinate, super- 
ordinate, friend, acquaintance, stranger. .. . Any 
standard treatise on sociology or social anthropology 
abounds in categories of this kind. The distribution 
of positive and negative references with regard to 
each category may be predictively significant. 

For some purposes it will be convenient to expand 
the proposed categories to include “self including 
plural” and “self excluding plural.” The former 
— be shown by “our nation,” “our state,” ’our 
ace.” 


For practical use in the classification of 
the references occurring in verbatim in- 
terview records, the term reference must 
be very carefully defined. It is the unit of 
meaning, and consists of a sentence or 
part of a sentence which presents the self 
or not-self as indulged or deprived. The 
verbatim record is first divided into 
sentences and isolated meaning units 
(such as free word combinations which 
are not recognized as sentences in the 
ordinary use of language). In practice, 
the line in the transcript is listed where 
the words begin which are necessary to 
convey a unit of meaning (a reference), 
and each line is added which is necessary 
to complete it. In tabulating each line 
counts as a reference. Thus: 


Page 2 
Care dekakawne pee He told me (line 11) 
yesterday he felt depressed, and 
I listened (line 12) 
to him tell about his symptoms. . (line 13) 


This is listed as “Anti-Other Self by 
Other” (2-11, 2-12, 2-13), meaning that 
the references are to another person than 
the subject who represented himself as 
sick (deprived), and that the meaning 
unit begins on page two, line eleven, and 
continues in lines twelve and thirteen. 
In tabulating this counts as three refer- 
ences. If the average number of words 
per line is noted, it is possible to compute 
the number of references of a given 
category which are made per thousand 
words (or this may be expressed as the 
relative number of all references per 
thousand words which fall into a given 
category ). 

Special rules may be laid down to guide 
the classifiers in their work. The same 
sequence of words may convey several 
meanings, and multiple references are 
permissible. “I beat him up” is “Anti- 
Other by Self” and “Pro-Self by Self,” 
since it indicates success. “My brother 
was less afraid than I was, but the bullies 
were nearer to my own age” is “Pro- 
Other by: Self” (pro-brother), “Anti-Self 
by Self,” ““Anti-Other by Self” (“bullies’’), 
and “Pro-Self by Self,” since it specifies 
extenuating circumstances for being 
afraid. “He has been very fair to me” is 
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“Pro-Other by Self” and also “Pro-Self by 
Other.” “I envy him” is “Pro-Other by 
Self” and “Anti-Self by Self.” “We are 
afraid” is both “Anti-Self and “Anti- 
Other.” “I was afraid that he would be 
punished” is “Anti-Self” (fearful), 
“Anti-Other by Other” (danger of pun- 
ishment), and “Pro-Other by Self” (posi- 
tive concern for the welfare of another). 

It should be underlined that an agent 
is only noted when explicitly mentioned. 
“T felt irritated much of the time yester- 
day when I was at work” is “Anti-Self.” 
“I felt irritated at my own incapacity” 
is “Anti-Self by Self.” “I felt irritated 
at him” is “Anti-Self” and ‘“Anti-Other 
by Self.” ; 

On the same economical, principle of 
explicitness, “Pro” and “Anti” entries are 
only made when there is definite justifica- 
tion. “I was slapped by the big bully” is 
“Anti-Self by Other” and also “Anti- 
Other” (“bully”). But “she slapped me 
and I was afraid of her” is only “Anti- 
Self by Other” and not also “Anti-Other,” 
because it is not indicated whether the 
slapper is stigmatized as a code violator. 
“IT am very hostile toward men under 
some conditions” is “Anti-Self” (hostile 
feelings are treated as negative affects) 
and “Anti-Other by Self.” It is not “Anti- 
Self by Self” because the words do not 
explicitly depict the self as violating a 
preferential standard. “My inexcusable 
hostility ....” is “Anti-Self by Self.” 
“My habit of masturbation” is “Pro-Self 
by Self” since it refers to positive self- 
stimulation. “My painful masturbatory 
practices” is “Anti-Self by Self.” “I had 
sexual intercourse last night” is Pro-Self 
by Other” and “Pro-Other by Self.” “An- 
other degrading sexual intercourse last 
night with Y” is “Anti-Self by Self.” 

On the same principle of economy, 
secondary references may be more tersely 
recorded than primary references. “He 
said that I did remarkably well for one 
with so little training and such little 
practical experience. He carried on for 
hours about the way I had outshone all 
the other boys and girls in the grade. 
But I didn’t agree.” The first lines are 
“Pro-Self by Other.” The last words are 
“Anti-Self by Self.” A single phrase which 
conveys a secondary idea may be treated 


_—_—— 


as the reference, even though it requires 
more reading to get a fairly complete 
idea of what is meant. In general, it is 
expedient to construe the references as 
narrowly as possible. The errors which 
arise from this simplified procedure are 
less than the deformations of meaning 
and the ambiguities which arise from 
other methods. 

Comments on psychoanalysis, on the 
analytic situation, and on the person of 
the interviewer are all included in the 
“Interviewer” categories. An expression 
of doubt or uncertainty (not only denial) 
concerning the truth of an interpretation 
offered by the interviewer is “Anti-Inter- 
viewer by Self.” “I can’t go fast today, 
I feel so dopey” is “Anti-Self by Self” and 
also “Anti-Interviewer by Self,” since it 
alludes to the psychoanalytic situation, 
and avers that the situation is not run- 
ning according to implied standards of 
efficiency. “I am pleased by that dream 
interpretation I just made” is “Pro-Self by 
Self” and also “Pro-Interviewer by Self,” 
because it explicitly reports a positive 
affect in relation to the functional features 
of the interview situation. “You are a 


kindly brute after all” is ““Pro-Interviewer 


by Self” and “Anti-Interviewer by Self.” 

Sometimes it is permissible to refer to 
previous words in the classification of a 
reference. Toward the end of an inter- 
view the subject may say, “I suddenly 
recall that the figure in the airplane re- 
minded me of you.” It is necessary to 
refer back to the presentation of the 
figure in the airplane in deciding whether 
to enter this as a “Pro” or an “Anti” 
reference. In the interest of economy, the 
first such presentation of the figure in the 
airplane may be chosen and any subse- 
quent contradictions or elaborations dis- 
regarded. 

The rules which have been laid down in 


the foregoing paragraphs are representa- - 


tive of the special conventions and ex- 
planations which must be set up for 
practical work with any set of categories. 
Each term must be defined and discussed 


in a guide sheet for the benefit of the - 


classifiers. Since it is not within the scope 
of this paper to do much more than 
to open the subject of useful classification, 
the terms which are to be introduced in 
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the remaining paragraphs are presented 
in less detail than those which have gone 
pefore. Future communications will re- 
port results from the categories suggested, 
and supply more details of definition and 
example. 

Thus far we have discussed distinctions 
into self and not-self, indulgence and 
deprivation, and agency responsible for 
indulgence or deprivation. Another use- 
ful cut may be made between various 
“forms of indulgence and deprivation.” 
When a subject represents himself in 
dream and not-dream associations as sick, 
friendless, inefficient, perverse and hope- 
less, we expect him to produce different 
material in the immediate future than 
when he depicts himself as robust, ex- 
pansive, efficient, upright and optimistic. 
Deprivation and indulgence may thus be 
presented as “realized.” But they may be 
“prospective” or “threatened,” and our 
predictions will change accordingly. “I 
was promised a good job,” “I am about 
to lose my health” are examples of the 
prospective and threatened modes of de- 
piction. Another set of terms shows how 
the object of reference is constantly avoid- 
ing loss or suffering from withheld gain; 
“I nearly died of that illness”; “She hasn’t 
come through with that legacy she prom- 
ised.” In summary: 


Form of Indulgence or Deprivation 
Realized Gain Realized Loss 
Prospective Gain Threatened Loss 
Avoided Loss Withheld Gain 


For many purposes it is important to 
work with categories which deal with 
“specific values” whose changes are 
called examples of being indulged or 
deprived. “Safety, income and deference” 
may be defined to include life, bodily 
soundness, goods, reputation, intimacy, 
freedom of movement. Such concrete lists 
can be used to predict a number of 
relevant relationships, since many propo- 
sitions may be set up about the degree 
of preoccupation with different values. 

Interviewers are accustomed to pay 
attention to the extent to which successes 
and failures are connected with strivings 


by the subject. “For no reason at all I 
5Terms which indicate preference or determina- 


tion for an event to happen may be called “Symbols 
of Demand.” They may be contrasted with terms 


was suddenly fired” may be contrasted 
with “Despite every effort I made to im- 
prove, I could not, and was fired.” Or 
“Unexpectedly I became heir to a million 
dollars” may be contrasted with “I man- 
aged to get a cool million.” The cate- 
gories: 
Sought or Unsought Indulgence-Depri- 
vation 
Indulgence Sought (by Self or Others) 
Unsought 
Deprivation Sought 
Unsought 


Another fundamental aspect of the re- 
lationship between the person and his 
environment is the degree of externaliza- 
tion and integration. To the extent that 
acts involve the environment as they run 
to completion, they are externalized; to 
the extent that they involve the organism 
itself, they are internalized. Extreme in- 
stances of the former are murder and 
rape; of the latter, suicide and stupor. 
The simple fact of whether the subject 
speaks or remains silent in an interview 
enables one to classify some acts as in- 
ternalized or externalized. Direct refer- 
ences by the subject to the interviewer 
are classed among the highly externalized 
acts. If we examine the other references 
produced by the subject, we may be able 
to refine our predictions about him. Does 
he show himself engaged in direct and 
active connection with his immediate en- 
vironment? (“I shook hands with him”). 
Such object orientations may be con- 
trasted with subjective reactions like “I 
read the book all day.” The allusion may 
be to somatic (bodily) reactions: “I 
went through my setting up exercises 
alone.” 

The analyst is alert to processes which 
appear to be destructive of productive 
interpersonal relationships. He is con- 
stantly passing judgment upon reactions 
as integrative or disintegrative from this 
point of view. Thus among object orien- 
tations a disintegrative act may be indi- 
cated by the words: “I stuttered and 


which do no more than allude to events (“Symbols 
of Fact’). Because of the practical importance of 
“Self” and “Other” references, they may be grouped 
together as “Symbols of Identification.” Such cate- 
gories have already been proposed by the writer 
for the study of collective symbols in H. D. Lasswell, 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity, New York, 
1935). 
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stammered, and he turned contemptu- 
ously away.” An integrative reaction: “I 
explained my project, and he heartily 
approved.” An integrative subjective re- 
action: “I read the textbook and passed 
the exam.” A disintegrative reaction: “I 
day-dreamed incessantly and finally I was 
dismissed.” A disintegrative somatic re- 
action: “I suffered from indigestion.” 

Such comprehensive categories as the 
foregoing must be defined restrictively if 
they are to be objectified. A restrictive 
definition would consider the manifest 
content of the sentence in which the refer- 
ence appears, and exclude larger con- 
textual interpretations. 

The categories: 

Patterns of Internalized-Externalized 
Reaction 


Object Orientations 
Integrative 
Disintegrative 

Subjective Reactions 
Integrative 
Disintegrative (Autistic) 


Somatic Reactions 
Integrative 
Disintegrative (Conversions ... .) 


Basic propositions of psychoanalysis are 
stated in terms of biological tendencies 
and forms of transformation. Thus a 
term like “oral incorporation of the ob- 
ject” may be defined so that words like 
the following are index terms: “I sucked 
the nipple.” From the frequency of oc- 
currence of such indices the prediction 
may be made that other word combina- 
tions will appear with a certain frequency: 
“T am confident everything will turn out 
for the best.” 

Interviewers grow accustomed to ex- 
pect characteristic constellations when 
there are strongly marked peculiarities 
in the associative style of the subject. In- 
creasing “discontinuity” may lead to the 
expectation of more “productive” asso- 
ciations. Examples of discontinuity: “I 
was—he was”; “Then he began—I guess 
I ought to explain.” 

“Interruptions” are pauses, or sounds 
like “Uh,” “Ah,” “Um.” 

“Interferences” are instances of break- 
ing into the comments of the interviewer. 

The subject’s productions fall into 
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“avowals,” “episodes,” and “fancies.” An 
“avowal” is a direct expression of the 
immediate attitude of the subject: “I love 
her.” An “episode” relates overt acts 
which have occurred outside or inside the 
interview situation: “I told her I loved 
her,” “I just stuck out my tongue at 
you.” A “fancy” is a reference to the 
inner life of the subject outside the im- 
mediate interview, and of imaginings 
which occur during the interview (im- 
aginings do not allude to dated events): 
“I dreamed all my youth of a Prince 
Charming”; “I see him now in a vision.” 

References are classifiable as “delu- 
sional,” “illusory,” and “realistic”; “con- 
sistent-inconsistent.” “Uncertainties” 
about preferences may be noted: “I 
couldn’t decide whether to marry her or 
not.” It is also worth taking note of 
“qualifying phrases” like “I don’t know 
but I think .... ,” “It may be, but pos- 
sibly not..... ” “T doubt that, I think, 
but perhaps it is so.” The “flight into 
abstraction” of many subjects can be more 
explicitly described by noting “abstract” 
and “concrete” statements. “Vagueness” 


and “definiteness” of reference may be 


distinguished from one another. 

What is called “defense by imperson- 
ality” may be clearly indicated by taking 
note of the use of polite forms of speech 
and the passive voice of the verb: “It is 
a privilege to be analyzed by one of your 
eminence”; “Itis said that .. . .”; “There 
is reason to surmise that..... ” At the 
other extreme are phrases which may 
signalize “spurious intimacy,” like the 
calling of persons by first names, nick- 
names, and pet names. 

The foregoing proposals are representa- 
tive and not exhaustive of the categories 
which may be useful in comparing sym- 
bol data: The ideal toward which the 
investigator strives is the discovery of 


ways of summarizing symbol data which - 


will approximate the exactness with 


which movements can be described. As 


precision increases, ambiguity and vague- 
ness diminish in the theoretical structure 
of psychoanalysis. The recent growth of 
objectivity in the consideration of psycho- 
analytic data furnishes grounds for pre- 
dicting more rapid advance in the future. 
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| Notes on the Psychoanalytic Significance 
of the Choice of Analyst 


Clara Thompson * 


NY study of the phenomena that appear in psychoanalysis has its difficulties. 
The context is prolonged over a long period, meaning often attaches to subtleties 
that are hard to recapture, and fully convincing explorations have usually to be 
omitted in the interest of the therapeutic result. There is, however, some published 
data of observation that can be appraised objectively. Of this information, that per- 
| taining to the analyst’s part in the collaboration is the more glaringly inadequate. 
, One seldom finds an account of anything that suggests the differences in personality 
of various psychoanalysts, or the significant entering of the analyst’s personality any- 
: where in the whole protracted process. Many analysts, however, must have failed 
with some patient who did better elsewhere; must have carried to completion some 
patient who had failed with a preceding analyst. Moreover, every psychoanalysis 
has a beginning, and patients often exercise what is called choice in selecting the 
person with whom they will undertake the work. Some experience with patients 
who had abandoned work with their first analyst has suggested the importance of 
the factors entering into these choices, and a study of the beginnings of psycho- 
) analytic relationships has been undertaken. While this paper can be little more than 
, a preliminary communication of clinical impressions, it may serve to attract attention 
to a highly significant phase of every psychoanalysis that has been for the must part 
neglected in the literature. 

The aim, therefore, is to bring up for discussion the role which the analyst as an 
individual existing in reality plays in the analytic situation, and to try to determine 
whether individual variations in him have important effects for good or bad on the 
course of the analysis. It is assumed that the analysts under discussion know their 
business and are sufficiently analyzed to cope successfully with most problems pre- 
sented by patients. It is not assumed that any human being can be completely 
analyzed, that there are no weak spots in his personality. We accept as self-evident 
from the outset that a well-analyzed analyst is not infallible, that he has to maintain 
constant self-observation and self-criticism. 
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Much has been written about patients’ 
attitudes, about their reactions to the 
analyst and about transference phe- 
nomena. If one knew practical psycho- 
analytic experience only from the papers 
printed, one might be tempted to assume 
that the analyst as a personality in reality 
does not exist, that he never says any- 
thing, that he never leaves the impress 
of his opinion on the patient in any way, 
that he never makes any mistakes, that, 


in short, he is not human but a fountain 
of completely detached wisdom in no way 
affected personally by anything which 
goes on.' If, on the other hand, one were 


1A few papers in recent years do discuss the atti- 
tude of the analyst from different angles. Ferenczi 
was interested in the subject in his last papers. See 
also Fromm, Erich, Die gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit 
der psychoanalytischen Therapie. Zeitschrift fur 
Sozialforschung, Jahrgang IV, 1935, Paris, Alcan. 
Bibring-Lehner, Grete, A Contribution to the Sub- 
ject of Transference Resistance. Internat. J. Psy- 
choanal. (1936) 17:181-189. Schmideberg, Melitta, 
— the Analysis. Psychoanalytic Quart. (1938) 7: 
122-142. 
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* A.B., Brown, 16; M.D., Johns Hopkins, 20. House physician, psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 20-21; 
Asst. res., 22-25; Asst. psychiatry, Johns Hopkins Med. Sch., 23-24; Instr., 24-25; Pvt. practice psycho- 
analysis, 25-; Asso. in Mental Hygiene, Vassar Institute Euthenics, 29; Analyzing Instructor, N. Y. Psa. 
Institute, 36-. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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to believe anti-psychoanalytic literature, 
one would see that the patient is com- 
pletely the victim of the analyst who 
through suggestion puts ideas into the 
petient’s head which he later analyzes out, 
the whole process not necessarily being 
much related to the patient’s life, but 
rather to a fantasy in the mind of the 
analyst. 

The first assumption seems as untrue 
as the second. If the analyst does not go 
so far as to completely impose his ideas on 
the patient, neither is his general attitude 
towards life in reality of no consequence 
in the patient’s cure or lack of cure. 

An individual has some personal reac- 
tion to every one with whom he comes in 
close contact and an analyst presumably 
is no exception in this respect. In fact, he 
might be expected to have some very defi- 
nite feelings about someone whom he ex- 
pects to see daily for many months, per- 
haps years. While material is easily avail- 
able on the rational and irrational or trans- 
ference attitudes of patients, since they 
are important things to be investigated in 
every analysis, it is more difficult to 
observe the attitudes of the analyst and 
evaluate their influences on the analysis. 
Every so often one finds in reading the 
report of a detailed case analysis that 
at a certain point something in reality 
occurred to convince the patient of the 
human qualities of the analyst, e.g., some 
reaction to bad news received over the 
telephcne during the patient’s hour, or 
pleasarit news similarly received, even 
some spontaneous expression of sym- 
pathy towards the patient. The reac- 
tion to this is reported as having a 
favorable influence on the course of the 
analysis. As the writer has shown in a 
paper, shortly to be published,? the effect 
of such incidents may be to enable the 
patient to discard some unreal attitudes 
towards the analyst in favor of a reality 
evaluation. The question arises: is this 
discovery of the human reaction of the 
analyst only occasionally of therapeutic 
value? May it not be that some such 
knowledge is always essential in the cure 
of the patient? 

2 Thompson, Clara, Development of the Awareness 


of Transference in a Markedly Detached Personality. 
Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1938) 20:-. 





In emphasizing the need of the analyst's 
being detached from an emotional partici- 
pation in the problems of the patient, have 
we not erroneously decided that it would 
be better for the analyst to be a complete 
zero? This seems erroneous on two scores. 
First, because if the analyst really has no 
personal attitudes or philosophies about 
things which vitally concern the patient, 
is the analyst sufficiently in contact with 
reality to keep the patient in contact with 
reality? To take a very crude example, if 
the analyst really has no convictions on 
the question of stealing, can he help the 
patient to understand and accept the atti- 
tude of society in which the patient must 
live, about stealing? The attitude, that the 
analyst should be a zero, is erroneous, in 
the second place, because it is impossible. 
Would we not get farther in understand- 
ing the analytic situation if instead of in- 
dulging in idealism we recognized that 
even the well-analyzed analyst is subject 
to personal pressures from the society in 
which he lives, and, since his patient is 
also a member of that society, he can not 
be completely detached. For example, his 
patient’s suicide can not possibly be a mat- 
ter merely of academic regret to him. It 
will affect to some extent the attitude of 
his colleagues and of his patients towards 
him. The more secure his position as an 
analyst the less concern he need have on 
this score, but it always remains a factor. 
In the same way, less disastrous activities 
on the part of patients may have their 
effect indirectly on the life of the analyst, 
and certainly points at which patients’ 
problems touch old, although pretty well 
understood, problems of the analyst make 
complete objectivity impossible. If then 
we discard the idea of the perfection of 
the analyst, we are in a position to study 
the significance of his shortcomings and 


personal variations on the analysis of the 


patient. 

Not only do the variations in analysts 
affect the analysis in a negative way but 
also there are positive values to be de- 
rived from them. The sex, the cultural 
background, or even the personal prob- 
lems of one analyst may have fitted him 
especially for the understanding of one 
type of case, while another analyst is 
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petter equipped in another field. The pa- 
tient in quest of an analyst has his prefer- 
ences. Some prefer an aggressive person- 
ality, some a passive, some are attracted 
to the more exhibitionistic person, and 
some to the more retiring. There is, cer- 
tainly, no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
indications of these general trends in the 
analyst’s make-up must be present, even 
in the first professional interview. We 
are not attempting to deny here that the 
patient may in addition also endow the 
analyst with characteristics which he does 
not possess, even at the first meeting. 

Another observation about the analyst 
also plays a part in the patient’s choice, 
and that is the analyst’s interest in him, 
the feeling of empathy. Again part of this 
interest or lack of interest may be im- 
agined by the patient, but we do know 
that not all patients interest us equally, 
and that, by various devices, subtle and 
overt, those who especially interest us 
come most frequently to find their way 
into our practices. In short, some sort of 
natural selection takes place, and both 
analyst and analysand have a part in 
bringing it about. 

If it has been made clear that differences 
in analysts are apparent to prospective 
patients, and that they consciously or un- 
consciously take the variations into con- 
sideration when choosing their analysts, 
we are in a position to admit that the 
choice itself is already a part of the 
analysis; and it is important to consider 
the contemplated analysis from two 
angles. First, “Do I want this patient and 
why?” and “Will he choose me and, if so, 
why?” 

Patients go about the choosing of an 
analyst in one of two ways: (a) either on 
the advice of or through the indirect in- 
fluence of another person; or (b) through 
some personal knowledge of or contact 
with a given analyst or group of analysts. 
When the advice comes from a third per- 
son, the individual influencing the choice 
may do so in a professional or friendly 
Capacity. In either case the reaction of 
the prospective patient to the oufSide per- 
son is important. He may take this per- 
son’s advice because he has confidence in 
his judgment, or for more complicated 
4 





emotional reasons, such as fear, competi- 
tiveness, hostility, identification, love, etc. 
Whether he finally accepts or rejects the 
analyst recommended will be influenced 
by his relationship to the third person, as 
well as to the analyst. Since a considera- 
tion of this type of choice would lead us 
far afield from our chief interest, the 
patient-physician relationship, we shall 
limit our discussion to the more direct 
choice. 

When an outside person does not influ- 
ence the prospective patient, the choice 
may be made through reading an article, 
hearing a lecture, or by personal contact 
with the analyst before or at the first inter- 
view. In all of these situations the patient 
is in a position to make some observations 
about the analyst in reality. However, the 
analysand is usually unwilling and may 
often be unable to tell in the first few hours 
why he has made his choice. The analyst 
in the course of time after analyzing many 
patients is able to form some definite ideas 
about what good and bad points in him- 
self attract patients and why, so that even 
in the first hours he may be able to pre- 
vent unfavorable combinations. 

Specifically, what do people want in an 
analyst? They want most of all someone 
in whom they can have confidence, some- 
one who makes them feel less afraid, and 
who they can believe knows how to cure 
them. This feeling of confidence has its 
objective and subjective origins. Actually, 
few people are in a position to evaluate 
the therapeutic ability of a given analyst 
unless they know his work very inti- 
mately. Training, reputation and experi- 
ence figure in this evaluation but little 
else in a rational way. Therefore, the 
analysand’s feeling of confidence is influ- 
enced in addition by his reaction to the 
age, cultural background, sex and person- 
ality presented, and this reaction is only 
partially an objective one. The impression 
of strength, the feeling of the familiar, the 
feeling of being understood, the absence 
of hostile feelings either on his own part 
or subjectively felt as coming from the 
analyst make up the feeling of trust and 
confidence. Irrational or transference fac- 
tors figure in these feelings as well as 
reality; that is, a patient chooses in the 
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same way that he falls in love, on the basis 
of his own life patterns. On the transfer- 
ence basis the choice falls into two main 
groups. A great many seek the person 
with whom they feel most capable of hav- 
ing an intense emotional relationship; that 
is, they seek the personality which most 
nearly corresponds to personalities with 
whom they tend to have attachments. 
They may sometimes find a complete re- 
production in general outline of a parental 
figure or they may find one who in many 
respects corresponds to some ideal for a 
love object. On the other hand, many 
choose in a more defensive way some one 
who is not likely to fulfill unpleasant life 
patterns. The latter type of choice is espe- 
cially clearly seen in a marked preference 
for an analyst of one or the other sexes. 
For example, one may choose a male ana- 
lyst because the most unpleasant life prob- 
lems are connected with women. 

But this choice, even when completely 
neurotic and on an irrational basis, is not 
necessarily bad in the long run if the ana- 
lyst is aware of the limitations in his own 
personality which have served as points 
on which the patient may hang his trans- 
ference patterns, and if he, the ana- 
lyst, has some degree of insight into his 
own problem and works always for more 
understanding. The limitations in him 
which influence the patient neurotically 
may be things which he can in no way 
alter, such as age or sex. A few examples 
will make the situation clearer. In gen- 
eral, an analyst older than the analysand 
is preferred. Not only is such an indi- 
vidual a better parent substitute in the 
transference sense but also one actually 
feels he is more mature and knows more 
about life. However, the choice of an ana- 
lyst older than oneself may be made for 
less constructive reasons. One may choose 
an older analyst because the situation is 
Jess competitive—a younger man for in- 
stance does not feel he has to be as wise 
as an older one, whereas he would resent 
superior insight in an analyst of his own 
age. A younger woman can feel superior 
to an older woman analyst on the ground 
of physical attractiveness and thus seek 
to avoid her inferiority feelings, etc. 

Occasionally, patients prefer an analyst 





younger than themselves. Such a choice, 
even when partially determined by exter- 
nal circumstances and always when deter- 
mined by the patient’s preferences, is es- 
pecially fertile soil for the protection of 
neurotic mechanisms. When he has pre- 
ferred the younger man, he has usually 
done so in order to place himself in a 
superior position. An example is a case 
in which an older woman was able to keep 
her grandiose ideas and to avoid facing 
her own frustrations by her interest in the 
career of the younger analyst. She de- 
veloped the idea that she had discovered 
a genius in the bud, that by her fees as 
well as by the unique character of her neu- 
rosis she would establish this analyst 
financially and professionally. At the same 
time her superior age, which she equated 
with superior experience in life, placed her 
in the position of teacher and inspirer of 
the young analyst. There was some re- 
ality to her ideas in that the young ana- 
lyst was still at the stage where a good fee 
actually increased security, and her case 
was one of unusual interest and taught him 
much. The actual development of the ana- 
lyst in such a way that it became less and 
less possible even to imagine he was de- 
pendent upon her was necessary before 
the patient’s own grandiose trends could 
be analyzed. One imagines that this ma- 
terially increased the duration of treat- 
ment. On the other hand, it is possible 
that this amount of gratification of the 
patient’s neurotic needs was necessary 
before she could submit herself to analysis 
at all. The important point in the improve- 
ment seems to have been the change in the 
condition of the analyst. 

The patient may prefer an analyst of ap- 
proximately his own age for constructive 
reasons, believing he will better under- 
stand the particular cultural attitudes of 
his own generation to which the patient 
must adjust; or he may prefer an equal in 
age for defensive reasons, hoping to com- 
pete successfully or seduce the analyst, if 
he be of the opposite sex. Let us not be- 
come confused and think that because an 
analyst is younger or older the patient 
will necessarily make use of this fact. The 
age is of significance only when it is a rea- 
son for the choice. The same is true of 
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other characteristics of analysts. Not 
everything is significant to every patient. 

Prestige is another characteristic of an 
analyst which may have its resistance 
values. Since it is one of the few facts a 
patient may ascertain when attempting to 
decide upon an analyst’s ability, he and the 
analyst may well feel that it has no spe- 
cial significance in relation to the neurotic 
patterns. However, grandiose trends in 
the patient may easily seek fulfillment 
here. He is so important that only Freud 
can analyze him for instance, or by being 
analyzed by some famous man he hopes 
to gain the recognition which he feels 
driven to win and yet because of his feel- 
ings of inadequacy he doubts his ability 
to obtain by his own efforts. 

The significance of the choice of the sex 
of the analyst is probably the most dis- 
cussed part of the whole question of 
choice of analyst. Undoubtedly, one reason 
for its frequent consideration is that it is 
a clear-cut positive distinction since two 
kinds of analysts, male and female, exist. 
Yet psychologically this may not be true 
as the following conversation demon- 
strates. Two women both being analyzed 
by women analysts met. Mrs. X already 
knew that Mrs. B was being analyzed. 
In the course of the conversation Mrs. 
X announced that she also had begun 
analysis with a certain woman physi- 
cian. Mrs. B’s unpremeditated retort was, 
“Why on earth did you go to a woman. 
I wouldn’t dream of being analyzed by 
a woman.” Mrs. X’s burst of laughter 
brought patient B to her senses and to 
the realization that she was after all also 
being analyzed by a woman. The situation 
is understandable. To Mrs. B the idea of 
woman in authority brought up the pic- 
ture of a selfish aggressive and domineer- 
ing woman like her mother. Her own ana- 
lyst did not fit that picture but had a per- 
sonality actually more like her father’s. 
So she had succeeded in ignoring the real 
sex. However, since sex is a clear-cut dis- 
tinction patients usually have clear-cut 
preferences, and here again the choice of 
the sex has its positive and negative values 
for the analysis when it is an important 
determinant in the choice. Traditionally, 
doctors are male and women are rela- 


tively recent interlopers in the field of 
medicine. Therefore, it is easier to be- 
lieve in the ability of a male analyst. He 
is popularly believed to be stronger and 
more capable of responsibility. “I would 
have no confidence in a woman doctor” is 
still a fairly frequent statement made by 
prospective patients. Therefore, one can 
say a prejudice exists in favor of the male 
analyst and one need often look for no 
deeper cause for the preference. Among 
less prejudiced groups and especially in 
groups where there is considerable knowl- 
edge about analysis and the nature of 
the intimacy is understood, the patient 
chooses the sex with which he feels most 
capable of intimacy. This seems a con- 
structive type of choice, generally speak- 
ing. In a still more sophisticated group 
the patient may choose the sex with whom 
he believes he has his chief problem. The 
degree of hardship involved in the last 
type of choice can seldom be expected of 
a patient entering analysis for the first 
time, but may well save time when it can 
be brought about. 

The insistence on the choice of male or 
female may, however, be for more neu- 
rotic reasons. That is, it may be used in 
an effort to preserve unchanged neurotic 
patterns, e.g., a woman with a strong envy 
of men and a need to dominate them hesi- 
tates to put herself in a position which 
she may think of as being humiliated by 
a man unless she believes she has some 
successful method of aggression such as 
her powers of seduction. Such women 
choose a woman analyst hoping to prove 
the superiority of their sex and to have 
their contempt for men confirmed by the 
analyst. Also, women who are afraid of 
men in other ways prefer women analysts. 
For example, women with a conviction of 
unlovability or unattractiveness, who ex- 
pect rejection especially from men, and 
have the early dependent attitude on the 
mother as their only security may seek 
to avoid the whole heterosexual problem 
by their choice. Men who prefer women 
analysts may have a strong fear about 
their position among men. Three cases 
in which there was no father in the family 
from an early age felt they had no tech- 
nique for intimacy with men, that they 
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did not know how to be men, thought men 
considered them weaklings or sissies or 
homosexuals. In two of these cases the 
preference for a woman analyst seemed 
to be no obstacle to progress. With the 
third, however, it was discovered after 
many months of analysis that the choice 
of a woman analyst, while seeming at the 
time to be made on the basis of greater 
ease of intimacy, had also another motiva- 
tion, the desire to maintain the status quo. 
The patient discovered that in spite of all 
his efforts there was a strong underlying 
conviction that no woman could change 
him. This had been the basis of his feel- 
ings of despair about the analysis. Need- 
less to say when the significance of this 
was worked out, the sex of the analyst 
was no longer important. Occasionally, 
one finds a male patient preferring a 
woman because of the feeling of superi- 
ority his sex gives him. However, with 
him the situation brings about other con- 
flicts such as the fear that his friends 
will think less of him for going to a 
woman, so that he does not get very ade- 
quate reenforcement of his superiority 
feelings, but he does avoid his competi- 
tive attitude to men. One can continue to 
give examples to show the frequent defen- 
sive charactér of the choice of sex. For 
example, women who fear competition 
with their own sex and have strong feel- 
ings of envy for a successful woman find 
it too great a humiliation to be analyzed 
by a woman. A certain type of inferiority 
feeling in the male patient which makes 
him fear ridicule if he goes to a woman 
and which drives him to prove himself a 
man among men chooses a man. Cer- 
tainly, not far from the surface is the de- 
sire for submission to a harsh person. 
One patient whose first analyst was a man 
frequently complained to the second, a 
woman, you ought to scold me more, make 
me pull myself together. Because of the 
absence of the harshness he craved, he 
was constantly fearing that he was not 
getting analyzed. 

One can say, in general, of this resis- 
tance type of choice, i.e., choosing for 
analyst one whose sex protects the pa- 
tient from facing his or her chief prob- 
lem, that the choice may conceivably pro- 





long the analysis, but it need not prevent 
its successful termination unless the ana- 
lyst chosen in reality fits into the patient’s 
pattern. Then the particular problem for 
which the patient needs analysis may be 
successfully overlooked and the neurotic 
mechanism may remain unchanged. For 
example, let us take the woman patient 
choosing a woman analyst because of her 
wish not to place herself in a humiliating 
position with a man. If she actually 
chooses a woman who has some compensa- 
tory contempt for men, even some small 
degree of unresolved penis envy, the pa- 
tient may be able to avoid analyzing her 
inferiority feelings about her sex. If the 
woman analyst chosen has no problem 
remaining in her own life regarding her 
attitude towards men, the patient’s choice 
of a woman for defensive reasons will not 
accomplish its purpose, except that it may 
somewhat delay discussion of the competi- 
tive attitude towards men. In the same 
way, if a man with a strong wish for sub- 
mission to men actually chooses a male 
analyst with some love for power, the 
patient’s passive attitude may remain un- 
analyzed even though it is discussed ex- 
tensively, because the living out in the 
analysis actually continues according to 
the old neurotic pattern. The patient’s 
preference of a male or female analyst 
need not delay his analysis in the long 
run, unless the personality of the analyst 
chosen fits into a pattern which furnishes 
a defense against the patient’s anxieties. 
Usually, a person being analyzed by a 
woman, for instance, in due time either 
is able to attach his problems with men 
to some characteristic of the woman ana- 
lyst or to produce a male acquaintance, in 
his relation to whom, he makes clear to 
himself his problems with men. 
Occasionally, however, one does find a 
patient who so successfully blots out all 
consideration of the sex opposite to the 
analyst’s that no amount of prodding can 
seem to bring into sharp emotional focus 
the patient’s problems with the other sex. 
In this situation it may be advisable to 
transfer the patient to an analyst of the 
other sex to facilitate awareness of the 
problem. An example is a young woman 
analyzed for a long time by a woman. In 
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her family situation the mother was ob- 
viously the dominant person. The pa- 
tient persistently belittled the significance 
of any relationship to her father and re- 
mained indifferent to men, except in a 
superficial way. Her whole tendency was 
to build up a self-sufficient world consist- 
ing only of women. There was a strong 
homosexual tendency. It seems likely that 
the transfer of this woman to a male ana- 
lyst before the end of analysis would have 
facilitated the activation of the deeply re- 
pressed material about her father and 
men, although the material eventually was 
analyzed without transfer to another ana- 
lyst. However, here we are considering 
the choice of a second analyst and not of 
a first. It is probable that such a hard- 
ship could not have been imposed upon 
her at the outset of analysis with any 
profit. 

It is not difficult to see that in these con- 
siderations of the age, prestige, and sex 
of the analyst, many times the important 
final factor is the analyst’s individual per- 
sonality, his aggressiveness or passivity, 
his optimism or pessimism—in other 
words, his personal character-structure 
and problems. In this respect the analytic 
situation is no exception to the ways of 
intimacies in general. In all close rela- 
tionships one may have preferences as to 
age, sex, and cultural background, but 
if the right personality appears and the 
age, sex, and cultural background do not 
fulfill the requirements the personality 
preference may win over the other pref- 
erences. While personality is the most 
important factor in the choice of a com- 
panion for any intimacy, it is also the 
vaguest, most difficult to evaluate clearly, 
and is, therefore, an excellent field for 
errors in objectivity, especially when such 
an error fits into the neurotic pattern of 
the patient. Also, it is the field in which 
the analyst himself is most likely to be 
unaware of some limitation. Also, what 
can be a limitation in an analyst with one 
type of patient can conceivably be an as- 
set with another, because it may have a 
different significance in the life pattern. 
For instance, let us consider an analyst 
with an easy going nature. In such a 
person there is a very slight reaction to 


mild aggression and the danger is that 
aggression in patients may be overlooked 
and an interpretation delayed because of 
the specific non-reactivity of the analyst. 
The following is an example. A much 
spoiled young woman had a type of 
wheedling babyish talk and behavior. One 
of her tricks was to ask perfectly ab- 
surd questions to which any moron could 
give the answer with an air of “I don’t 
know anything about life.” The behavior 
was obvious enough and came up for dis- 
cussion, but the fact that its chief sig- 
nificance was that it was an attack on the 
listener actually escaped the analyst’s 
awareness for some time. It was a device 
the patient had successfully used on her 
father and several internal medical men 
before coming to analysis. When it was 
finally analyzed, the patient said, “I 
thought I was going to be able to wrap you 
around my little finger as I did the others.” 
In other words, one reason for her choice 
of this easy going analyst was the hope 
she could continue to get her own way. 
On the other hand, a patient who blamed 
herself excessively for every slightest self- 
assertion, which might conceivably dis- 
please someone, found in the non-reac- 
tivity of this analyst an opportunity to 
check up with reality. In the analytic 
situation she was able to realize for 
the first time that her environment had 
been exacting and cramping beyond any 
justification. 

In a similar way, an aggressive analyst 
by his own personality may delay an un- 
derstanding of a patient’s masochistic 
trends while very quickly bringing out 
aggressive drives into sharp focus. For 
example, a very submissive patient made 
an apparent cure by adopting in toto 
the ways of thinking of his forceful ana- 
lyst. He actually showed self-confidence 
and did things which he had never before 
been able to do. When this situation did 
not persist after the end of his analysis 
and he sought treatment from a very dif- 
ferent type of person, a gentle unaggres- 
sive man, the patient presented his true 
problem for analysis. He was at once 
plunged into acute suffering, wondering 
what the analyst wanted him to do and, 
since he could not find out, he felt dis- 
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liked, was fearful that he was doing the 
wrong thing and that the analyst had 
contempt for him. The patient had been 
strongly attracted to the first analyst from 
the first meeting. He fitted well into a 
transference pattern. He felt no such im- 
mediate response to the second and had 
to force himself to continue going to him 
for some time. That is, every analyst has 
specific liabilities in his own personality. 
These can probably never be completely 
eradicated. We must know, therefore, that 
a certain number of patients feel secure 
with us not because we inspire confidence 
in our ability or wisdom but because we 
do not disturb their neurotic patterns too 
much. If we understand this, our liabili- 
ties may retard the analysis but need not 
block it. 

The question will be raised, if the pres- 
ervation of neurotic patterns is a frequent 
factor in choosing an analyst, would we 
not save time by preventing the patient 
ever making the choice of his own analyst? 
Should we not find out whom he wants 
and then send him to someone else? Two 
things are against this. In the first place, 
a person is not easily dissuaded from 
going to the doctor of his choice. Rather 
than do so many patients will not be 
analyzed at all, and will choose some other 
method of therapy which treats them less 
harshly. In the second place, the unfa- 
vorable factors do not predominate in the 
majority of cases and, in so far as the 
patient has real cause for confidence and 
for feeling understood, his choice is good 
and should aid the analysis. One needs 
only to be alert for certain types of situa- 
tions, with the aim of preventing seriously 
bad combinations. 

Before considering the really bad com- 
binations of personality, let us round out 
the picture by a brief résumé of what 
happens when a patient does go to an 
analyst who was not his first choice. Such 
a situation often arises either because he 
can not afford the fee of the physician 
of his choice or because the physician has 
no free time. He usually goes to a second 
physician who was recommended by the 
first and, therefore, in his rational think- 
ing he feels disposed to have confidence in 
the second. But, he is disappointed, and 





his approach is more critical and hostile 
than it would have been had he succeeded 
in getting the object of his choice. Such 
a situation brings out his characteristic 
attitudes to frustrations. He may be un- 
duly submissive, even deciding he likes 
the second analyst better than the first, 
he may be plunged into despair about his 
own inferiorities or his inferiority feel- 
ings may become projected resulting in 
exaggerated doubt of the second analyst's 
ability, or his unconscious attitude may be 
one of defiance and this may be strong 
enough to block the analysis or break it 
off. Some degree of resentment can cer- 
tainly be expected. If this resentment is 
successfully worked through and the pa- 
tient by reality testing is able to develop 
confidence in the new analyst, he may be 
in an even more auspicious position for 
a successful analysis than if he had gone 
to the first physician, because he will have 
already successfully adjusted to an un- 
pleasant situation. However, the time 
consumed in making this adjustment is 
often great and the total time of analysis 
may not be shortened; and a certain num- 
ber of patients will not be analyzed under 
these conditions and they will express 
their inability either passively by making 
no progress or actively by leaving. 

In both groups, then, those who choose 
their own analyst, and those who accept 
a substitute, we find some patients who do 
not succeed in getting analyzed. Let us 
leave as unanswered the question as to 
whether they are analyzable at all. We 
know definitely only that they proved un- 
analyzable in the situation in which the 
analysis was attempted. It is sure that in 
this group are to be found many difficult 
cases, cases which would be hard to ana- 
lyze even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; but one finds also cases where 
one is clearly justified in saying—a better 
result should have been produced. One 
can only conclude that some analyses are 
failures because of some unresolved or 
unresolvable difficulty in the analytic sit- 
uation. What may possibly be the nature 
of these difficulties? On the patients’ side 
we find certain traits to be very frequent 
in those who become involved in an un- 
successful analysis. We find many, for 
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instance, who have a talent for getting 
into unfortunate situations, who have a 
drive to fail or be rejected or be destroyed; 
in short, who are masochistic. One finds 
also another group who have to be sub- 
missive and who can not assert them- 
selves, even for the sake of their own self- 
preservation; these are also masochistic. 
The first group with unconscious genius 
finds the analyst whose specific liabilities 
are especially bad for them and hurl them- 
selves to their destruction. The second 
group enters the analytic situation fear- 
ing that a mistake has been made, but 
when they find their fears confirmed and 
evidence accumulates that the analysis is 
either doing no good or actual harm in 
their lives they are unable to leave. They 
are afraid of the anger of the analyst, or 
they fear hurting his feelings or they fear 
ridicule. They have to be obedient. When 
it isa question of doubting their own judg- 
ment or that of their analyst or friends, 
they doubt their own judgment. They can 
not assert themselves in the face of op- 
position. These then are the patients who 
get in trouble in analysis. Possibly some 
of them can not be analyzed at all, but 
it is clear that the nature of their problems 
makes them especially likely to get into 
analytic situations which are in reality 
bad. 

What constitutes a bad analytic situa- 
tion? Obviously, an unanalyzed or badly 
trained analyst makes a bad analytic sit- 
uation, but he presents a problem outside 
the scope of this paper. However, bearing 
in mind our premise that no analyst can 
be perfect, we must admit that situations 
can arise in which an analyst adequately 
analyzed for most purposes presents an 
unanalyzed attitude. Suggestions of these 
possible weak spots in analysts have al- 
ready been given in several places in this 
paper. Some unresolved need of power, 
desire for admiration, neurotic reaction to 
aggression, or the like, may come out only 
in the presence of a patient who too com- 
pletely satisfies an old neurotic pattern of 
the analyst. This might perhaps happen 
only when the analyst is under some spe- 
cial stress in his own life; when, for ex- 
ample, he has some physical illness put- 
ting a strain on his powers as well as caus- 


ing him concern, or if he has some dis- 
turbance in his own love life, e.g., the 
death or illness of a love object, or even 
financial strain may produce temporary 
instability. When we have the combina- 
tion of a patient with the self-destructive 
trends above described, and an analyst 
with his specific difficulties under pres- 
sure, we have a bad analytic situation. 
The extent of the evil may vary. The 
patient may be only partly analyzed or 
he may actually become worse, may con- 
ceivably commit suicide. A few examples 
will make this clearer. 

The patients who have a talent for 
getting into bad situations seem to plunge 
into a violent transference situation at 
once. Before the force of the neurotic 
drive they seem to discard all objective 
judgment of the physician chosen. They 
present the picture of love at first sight 
and feel as if impelled helplessly towards 
a doom. 

One case is that of a man who consulted 
a female analyst about going to a male 
analyst in another city. The conscious 
reason was that she, knowing them both, 
was in a position to advise the patient. 
Actually, an attachment to the female ana- 
lyst already existed because of her rela- 
tionship to other people of the man’s ac- 
quaintance. In the course of the interview 
a feeling of fear suddenly came over the 
man and he heard himself saying, “After 
all it is going to be very difficult to go to 
this other city, why don’t I get analyzed 
by you?” The analyst, not realizing what 
had happened because the patient said 
nothing about his feelings until long after- 
wards, agreed that it might be the prac- 
tical thing to do, and arrangements were 
made to begin the analysis. Great diffi- 
culties were encountered and almost no 
progress was made in the analysis. The 
situation as it was finally clarified was 
this: The prospective patient had been 
aware of an aggressive possessive attitude 
in the personality of this woman analyst. 
He also knew that those traits in a woman 
had an irresistible attraction for him. For 
that reason he had decided not to go to 
her for analysis. At the same time, un- 
able to refrain from playing with fire, he 
planned the interview and succumbed. 
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The analyst in reality was going through 
a trying period in her own life due to 
death. This gave her a feeling of insecur- 
ity which in turn temporarily strength- 
ened her incompletely analyzed need 
to dominate men. The situation was 
finally improved by further analysis of 
the analyst. 

The second case is that of a woman 
with a male analyst. The first meeting 
was in a social gathering. In the course 
of the evening they had a conversation 
together which led to his suggesting that 
she come to see him professionally and 
discuss her being analyzed. Her reaction 
was fear but she realized that she needed 
analysis, that he would probably accept 
her for a fee which she could pay, and 
finally she felt irresistibly attracted to 
the situation. Analysis was begun, fear 
continued, sleeplessness developed, diffi- 
culty in working appeared, and the pa- 
tient finally lost her job. The analyst re- 
peatedly urged the patient to seek the 
sources of her fear of him in her fear of 
her father to no avail. The difficulty lay 
in the analyst. There was in him some 
tendency to get women away from other 
men and make them entirely dependent 
on him. The patient in question had a 
neurotic attachment to her employer 
which was reciprocated by the employer 
who also had a neurotic need for power. 
When this situation began to be analyzed, 
the analyst’s jealousy reenforced the pa- 
tient’s own tendency to make indirect 
aggressions of a serious nature against 
her employer with disastrous conse- 
quences. Although the patient continued 
in analysis for some months after the loss 
of her position, she made no further prog- 
ress, having lost confidence in the analyst 
on a reality basis. Later, her analysis was 
successfully completed by another. 

The third is a case of a woman who 
went to a woman analyst. Partly on ob- 
jective grounds the analyst did not want 
the case. The patient was 40, unmarried, 
of a rigid puritanical make-up with a very 
disabling neurosis; also, her type of whin- 
ing insidious aggressiveness was a par- 
ticular problem for this analyst. As soon 
as there was a suggestion of going to 
another physician, however, the patient 





became frantically insistent. The more 
the analyst tried to get rid of her the 
more desperately she demanded treatment 
from her and her only. Since, actually, 
no other analyst was available, the physi- 
cian was persuaded, in spite of her dis- 
like of the patient, to continue treatment, 
She aiso felt some guilt because of her 
dislike, and this created a situation which 
made it possible for the patient to re- 
produce indefinitely a form of tyranny 
similar to that she had exerted on her 
mother in childhood and adolescence 
when she had successfully forced many 
concessions from her, because of the 
mother’s early neglect of her and resultant 
guilt. In that setting no progress was pos- 
sible. Breaking off treatment produced a 
more definitely therapeutic result than 
the whole analysis. All three of these pa- 
tients precipitated themselves into an un- 
favorable situation in spite of warning 
signals of fear, impelled by a need of 
suffering and reliving an unfavorable neu- 
rotic pattern. 

The second type of patient who gets 
into difficulties, namely, those who allow 
themselves to be propelled into an analytic 
situation for which they have a feeling 
of distrust, also may need some factual 
cause for distrust to make the analysis a 
failure. 

The first case is a young man sent to 
a female analyst by his mother who paid 
the bills. He would have preferred to 
go to a man but submitted without ap- 
parent objection. Analysis went on for 
a long time without improvement. His 
suspicion of women in general was fre- 
quently mentioned. He often suspected 
that the analyst and his mother were 
banded together. He believed the ana- 
lyst wanted to make him what his mother 
wanted him to be rather than what he 
wanted. A situation of confidence was 
never established. A real factor in the 
situation was the fact that the analyst did 
not feel quite free from the patient's 
mother. Her constant interfering attitude 
created a very difficult situation, but one 
that might have been handled -success- 
fully by an analyst who had never had 
any personal problem in dealing with this 
type of interference. The patient felt from 
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the beginning that the analyst was afraid 
of his mother, and there was truth in his 
belief. 

The second case is of a woman who went 
to a male analyst. She was referred by a 
male analyst whom she liked and in whom 
she had confidence. She did not like the 
second man and felt from the first he did 
not understand her. However, she doubted 
her own judgment, since to all the in- 
quiries she made in analytic circles about 
the analyst she received hearty recom- 
mendation. So, putting her doubts out 
of her mind she plunged into analysis but 
began from the first week to get worse. 
She came to analysis because of a feeling 
of fear which would develop whenever she 
must have a business interview requiring 
aggressiveness. By the end of the first 
month of analysis she was unable to go 
on the street alone. Her fear became gen- 
eral and she only felt safe at home. At the 
end of the third month she was sent to 
a sanitarium and had lost her job. Duti- 
fully, she had been cooperating in the 
analysis. When the analyst would say of 
some outside activity which she reported 
such as dancing lessons, or a successful 
social evening, “you can’t work it out that 
way,” she would drop the activity taking 
the statement as scolding. All the time her 
feeling of failure increased, and as she 
grew worse the analyst with growing con- 
cern would say, “You see you probably 
need to be in a sanitarium.” This filled 
her with terror of insanity. 

The whole thing fitted into her life pat- 
tern with her mother, perfectly. We will 
not go into that, however, but take up 
the analyst’s part. There is no doubt that 
in most situations the man is a capable 
analyst. The patient was a suicidal risk 
from the beginning. The analyst’s pro- 
fessional position at the time was very 
insecure, due to circumstances for which 
he was in no way to blame and over which 
he had no control. The risk of a patient’s 
possible suicide, added to his other inse- 
curity, created an anxiety in the analyst 
in the presence of which a calm cenfidence 
in his ability to handle the situation was 
impossible. The patient reacted to the 


analyst’s anxiety with a lack of confidence 
and fear. With her symptoms she was 
saying louder and louder “this man can 
not handle my case,” and yet she did 
not leave. Possibly, had there been no 
stress in the analyst’s life, he would have 
handled the patient adequately. At any 
rate we do know that under a second 
analyst in whom the patient had con- 
fidence and who felt more secure under 
the threat of suicide than the first, the 
symptoms, added to the original neu- 
rosis during the first analysis, quickly 
disappeared. 

From these cases we must conclude 
that there are times when the analyst 
chosen is definitely a factor in an unfa- 
vorable outcome. This is the case when 
the patient can not have confidence in the 
analyst and there is basis in reality for 
his lack of confidence, although the ana- 
lyst may not be a bad one for other cases, 
and when the patient’s passivity or mas- 
ochism keep him from leaving the situa- 
tion. With these patients, the tendency 
to relive a neurotic pattern in the analytic 
situation is a stronger element in the 
choice than reality evaluation. 

To recapitulate, the analytic situation 
is a complex relationship of two people 
each of whom is highly significant. The 
patient’s choice is determined by factors 
that are effective from the very beginning 
of this relationship. Consciously, he comes 
seeking a person in whom he can have 
confidence and with whom he can feel se- 
cure. His feeling of security arises partly 
from objective factors, the evidences of 
training and experience and the familiar 
personal characteristics of the analyst. It 
is rather potently influenced by the reality 
of the analyst’s interest in him. It inev- 
itably includes, however, transference fac- 
tors, some of which may contribute to a 
false feeling of security because the situa- 
tion presents no threat to the patient’s 
existing defensive mechanisms. 

In all patients probably both reality and 
neurotic security feelings figure in the 
choice, but in varying proportions. When 
the causes for the feeling of confidence are 
based on positive assets in the analyst in 
reality, the situation is most auspicious for 
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analysis. When the feeling of confidence 
in the analyst is the result chiefly of the 
reliving of old patterns or the reenforc- 
ing of defense mechanisms, the situation 
is not auspicious for analytic success, but 
can be worked out if the analyst gains 
insight into his part of the problem. 


If an analyst will consider his specific 
liabilities, he can learn from experience 
the type of case with whom he does and 
does not have success; and can thus save 
certain patients’ time and possible dis- 
couragement by sending them elsewhere. 


New York Ciry. 
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Personality and Culture: A Methodological 
Suggestion for the Study of their 
Interrelations 


Morris Edward Opler * 


HE sensitive and imaginative anthropologist, despite the apparent richness of 
T nis field notes, may very well feel an undercurrent of dissatisfaction at the con- 
clusion of his researches. It is not that he will be unable to discharge the initial 
obligation he assumed when he went to the field, that is, to come back prepared to 
say something intelligible concerning the patterns of a particular society. On the 
contrary, he may consider himself quite competent to present a picture of how, in 
terms of tradition and culture, a native is expected to act in a given situation. What 
disturbs him, in all likelihood, are problems which he encountered during the even, 
successful discharge of his orthodox anthropological labors, problems unknowingly 
raised by the very informants who supplied him with the correct guide to the 


traditional scene. 

It may, perhaps, make such misgivings 
more understandable if I review one or 
two of the incidents which constantly in- 
vaded the boundaries of my own ethno- 
logical security during a four year period 
of anthropological field-work in the 
American Southwest. There was one in- 
formant who was particularly lucid and 
positive in recounting for me the avoid- 
ances and obligations which obtain be- 
tween the Mescalero Apache mother-in- 
law and son-in-law. The rules and prac- 
tices this man enumerated for me have 
since been tested with many other mem- 
bers of the tribe, and his contribution 
remains as complete and well-put a sum- 
mary statement as I have been able to 
obtain. His account emphasizes, as do all 
the others, the absolute necessity of total 
avoidance between these two relatives by 
affinity and the penalties, natural and 
Supernatural, which are meted out to 
those who flout this important custom. 
It hardly seemed reasonable to me, in 
view of the seriousness and earnestness 





with which the informant approached the 
subject, that any Apache who vaiued his 
life or reputation would dare oppose the 
native conception upon this point. It cer- 
tainly did not occur to me that this very 
informant who outlined the avoidance 
with such an air of certainty and recti- 
tude himself provided one of the rare 
instances of flagrant violation of its pro- 
visions. Some months later I learned, not 
without some sense of personal and pro- 
fessional shock, that this was actually the 
case. 

At another time I congratulated myself 
upon obtaining a very graphic and per- 
suasive account of Mescalero Apache 
fears, beliefs, and taboos concerning the 
bear. It was abundantly clear from the 
description that the Apache evidence un- 
limited dread of the sight, odor, tracks, 
and hide of the bear and will not ordi- 
narily use bear meat for food. The very 
able informant from whom my best data 
on this sukject were obtained had every 
reason to know his tribesmen’s repug- 
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nance for bear or anything connected 
with it. I learned from others during the 
course of my researches how cordially 
disliked this man was and how often he 
was suspected of witchcraft because he 
insisted, alone of his tribe, upon hunting 
the bear and using its flesh for food. 

Anyone who stays in the field long 
enough to experience a number of such 
incidents becomes increasingly aware that 
his researches are continuing along a 
rarified and ideal plane. He becomes 
painfully cognizant that he has learned 
almost too much for his own good about 
an entire tribe and a tradition, but that 
he knows singularly little about the native 
who sits before him day after day. 

Out of the ethnologist’s sojourn in the 
field are emerging two orders of prob- 
lems and two sets of interests. One deals 
with total cultural patterns, those gen- 
eralized and inclusive statements which 
any member of the group, whatever his 
own behavior and personality, would have 
to admit represent the traditions and 
recognized usages of his people. The 
other interest is that which raises the 
question of personality and actual be- 
havior, which seeks to learn the relation- 
ship between the larger pattern of the 
culture and the world of intimate mean- 
ings, attachments, and behavior patterns 
which each individual builds up for him- 
self. 

That the first of these interests re- 
ceived attention earlier than the second 
is quite comprehensible in terms of the 
history of anthropology and social science. 
The first serious attempts to learn any- 
thing about pre-literate peoples were 
undertaken when a self-conscious West- 
ern European civilization, certain of its 
pre-eminence and the superiority of its 
carriers, started on its colonizing missions. 
Soldiers and missionaries, who came not 
to learn but to conquer and teach, were 
the first workers. These were interested 
in the fanciful stories, exotic customs, and 
esoteric rites of the “savage.” But they 
had fixed opinions concerning the mental 
inferiority and the childish simplicity of 
primitive man and were prepared to see 
an inflexible sameness in the representa- 
tives of a given group. The panorama of 


personality and individuality in primitive 
life was for many years obscured by an 
efficient screen of ignorance and preju- 
dice, and from this cover it could not 
entirely emerge until the disciplines of 
psychology and psychiatry arose to de- 
mand and command its data. 

Interest in the broad descriptive out- 
lines of a culture is still the bias of an- 
thropological inquiry. There has been 
scant advance toward a methodology 
which will allow a closer scrutiny of 
individual carriers of a given culture. 
The reasons for this bias are not very far 
to seek. The study of an individual per- 
sonality and idea system presupposes an 
intimacy with and knowledge of a native 
which it is not always easy for one who 
comes from the outside, who is of a dif- 
ferent race, and who speaks a different 
tongue, to achieve. In short, it is easier 
to observe common rather than idiosyn- 
cratic behavior, just as it is easier to 
obtain from an informant an account of 
a traditional belief than it is to persuade 
him to relate how he evades, rationalizes, 
or compromises with that belief. Again, 
the concern with the most general and 
clearly defined contours of various so- 
cieties is necessary groundwork which 
has had to be done. The unique, the 
idiosyncratic, the personal, become sig- 
nificant only in terms of a context and 
point of reference, in other words, in 
terms of an approach to or a departure 
from a cultural norm. 

But once this essential spade-work is 
reasonably advanced (and in many areas 
of anthropological investigation this is 
increasingly true), and the broad con- 
figuration of the ethnic landscape can be 
traced, the way should be clear for some- 
thing more penetrating and revealing. It 
is the feeling of more than one of the 
younger anthropologists that soon the 
emphasis must shift from a survey of 
patterns to the study of behavior and 
personality. 

The pressure for such a shift comes 
from two sides, from our own anthropo- 
logical discipline and also from the fields 
of psychology and psychiatry. It comes 
from the anthropological side because we 
are beginning to see that the generalized, 
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traditional account of a culture which 
spokesmen for a tribe give us is not in 
itself enough. Such word pictures, falling 
as they do into stylized grooves and chan- 
nels, treating the desiderata, aims, and 
ideals of a culture as though they were 
the goals attainable and attained by all 
the members of the group, leave us with 
a conception of a static, changeless society 
whose function is to perpetuate its tra- 
ditional lore and whose members follow 
a single path. We know that such repre- 
sentations are much too simplified. We 
well know that cultures change markedly 
over periods of time and that individuals 
within a given culture differ greatly in 
personality and accomplishment. The 
truth of the matter is that none of us, 
no matter how representative a member 
of his culture he conceives himself to be, 
follows a beaten path. The individual 
behavior pattern never fails, at one point 
or another, to cross-sect and depart from 
the usage dictated by tradition. It is the 
tale of such departures that we need to 
know, their extent and consequences, and 
the motives and desires that inspire them. 
These explorations of individuals in 
search of a satisfactory solution to their 
personal problems are the flesh and blood, 
the dynamics, of culture. So long as the 
greater number of individual paths follow 
reasonably close to the cultural norm, 
so long as there are sufficient points of 
articulation between the traditional mores 
and the individual sub-cultures, the pat- 
terns remain relatively stable. When the 
differential between the needs, material 
and libidinal, of many individuals can no 
longer be satisfied within the boundaries 
recognized by tradition, it is the behavior 
of the carriers of the culture, breaking 
through the walls of established usage 
and consecrated homilies, which pulls 
and tugs at the pattern until it is fash- 
ioned to another form. Without the in- 
jection of the leavening factor of actual 
behavior into the study of culture, that 
study must give the impression of a series 
of summary statements concerning the 
routine ways of incredibly uncreative 
bodies of people. 

The growing interest in anthropological 
data on the part of students of personality 


is just as basic to their problems. The 
study of personality is, in last analysis, 
an inquiry into those ideological and be- 
havioristic sets which man formulates in 
his attempt to exercise his biological and 
psychological drives within a social milieu. 
To speak in general terms and to speak 
for mankind as a whole, such a study 
must have a base which is as broad as 
anthropological interests. One cannot 
speak for all mankind from the data of 
Western European culture with any more 
conviction than one can pronounce geo- 
graphical generalizations from the study 
of a favorite but limited region. At this 
time when the study of the influence of 
environmental and social factors in the 
development of psychological complexes, 
normal and abnormal, is of such funda- 
mental interest, it is especially important 
to investigate the problem of personality 
and behavior in every possible cultural 
context. It is from this immense anthro- 
pological storeroom of raw material that 
students of personality must sooner or 
later draw their basic data. 

In order to do work in the field of 
anthropology which would be of maxi- 
mum value to students of personality, 
certain initial conditions would be of in- 
estimable value. A significant advantage 
would be the participation of an investi- 
gator who is acquainted with the litera- 
ture and problems of both fields and who 
has had training in both disciplines. A 
definite requirement would be the selec- 
tion of a field of inquiry where the gen- 
eral contours of the culture are known, 
where the necessary groundwork for more 
personalized and individualized inquiry 
has been laid. The third suggestion would 
be to free the investigator from the obli- 
gation to deal with the more orthodox 
aspects of anthropological field-work, to 
obviate the necessity that he be a collector 
of potsherds, a measurer of bow lengths, 
or an authority on arrow releases. 

A profitable procedure might be to be- 
come as fully acquainted as possible with 
a number of specific individuals of the 
group among whom the research is to 
take place. These individuals could be 
chosen from different points of view. 
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Contrasting types would doubtless be in- 
cluded, pivotal figures in the framework 
of the society might be represented, and 
members of different age groups as well. 
Both sexes should be consulted if possible. 
From each of these individuals a life 
story, a narrative as full and complete in 
the intimate personal sense as can be 
obtained could be recorded. Each narra- 
tive would be supplemented, of course, 


by direct observation and the statements 
and recollections of others concerning the 
given individual. The initial familiarity 
with the main tenets of the culture should 
make it possible, in the end, to present 
a series of personal narratives fully anno- 
tated from both the cultural and psychi- 
atric angles. Such narratives should prove 
a source of enrichment to both disciplines, 
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Vicissitudes of Sublimation 
Joseph Chassell * 


‘‘T IS generally agreed that prior to 1923 a good deal of confusion existed regarding 
the exact nature of sublimation. Since then it has increased rather than dimin- 
ished.” This statement by James Glover might well caution us. Not only does the 
concept have an ill-defined technical status, but it has suffered greatly from the 
contumely of popularization. Indeed, we might avoid it altogether, were it not for 
its apparent clinical importance. Unfortunately, in the receiving wards of a mental 
hospital we repeatedly hear what is in effect the story of the breakdown of previous 
partially successful sublimation; so we must try to understand. 

For practical purposes, let us accept the following descriptive definitions: 
Sublimation we may speak of as the exchange of the originally sexual aim for another 
no longer sexual, but psychically related. We emphasize in it the positive element of 
satisfaction of appetitive impulses. Relatively little energy is tied up in repression; 
in fact, sublimation is supposed to be accomplished by the ego without the aid of 
repression. Ethical valuations were formerly urged, viz., that sublimation always 
meant the pursuit of culturally higher aims. At present it seems only necessary that 
it be ego-syntonic, giving definite ego satisfaction. As a contrast to sublimation, we 
have reaction-formation in which anti-cathexis is very prominent; the whole formation 
is more negative, aimed at repressing, nay annihilating, the feared impulse. In a 
case of repressed anal interest, for example, we see the insistence on cleanliness, 
great fastidiousness, many baths, and fresh linen daily—it is so to speak the phobic 
defense turned into a counter attack. That is reaction-formation. The concepts 
substitution and displacement on the other hand, are nearer sublimation, but more 
simple: with them the sexual aim remains much the same, but a change is made 
in the object, for example, displacement on to a symbol. Sublimation is a more 
far-reaching growth in the personality, with the new objects being often remote 
from the original, and with new admixtures of aims taking place, so that the whole 
structure becomes an art or craft or distinguishing character trait.* 

socially inefficient sublimations and reac- 
tion-formations). So far as their life is 
positive, sublimation predominates. Are 
there criteria, then, by which we could 


CLINICAL 


Those persons who are burdened with 
the potentiality for personal breakdown 











might be said during “health” to manage 
their mental housekeeping by: first, an 
inadequate amount of direct libidinal 
Satisfaction; second, sublimation; third, 
reaction formations; and fourth, symptoms 
(which can roughly be described as 





judge sublimations and learn to cast sus- 
picion on those that threaten to fail? 

In the attempt to formulate such clini- 
cal criteria, I have abstracted the cases 
of three patients in whom there had been 
notably acceptable sublimation, socially 


*A.B. Cornell College 19; A.M. Columbia 20; diploma Union Theological Seminary 21; Ph.D. Columbia 


28; M.D. Rochester 31. 


Instr. Columbia summer 22; Instr. Union Theol. Sem. 22-25; Psychiatrist and 


psychoanalyst, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital 31-; Health Director, Bennington College, fall 37. 
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Reference List section of Psychiatry (1938) 1:160. 


For bibliography, see 


+ When a sublimation fails in its social acceptability, we regard it as an eccentricity; when it fails in 
the individual, it gives way to more clearly symptomatic obsessions or phobias. 
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acclaimed. In each instance, I shall try 
to show, first how the sublimation grew, 
second how it functioned, third why it 
broke down, and fourth what conflicts 
were then precipitated. 


Case I.—An anxiety-hysteric woman pa- 
tient, after more than two years’ analysis, 
developed enough confidence to be able to 
go to her first point-to-point races in some 
years. She had earlier been a horsewoman 
of some distinction. The day after the race 
she returned jubilant to state that it had come 
over her all of a sudden why riding had 
meant so much to her: it had been a perfect 
outlet, i.e., sublimation, for her anal erotism 
including sadism. First there was the smell 
of the horses and the stable, especially 
manure—the grandest smell in the world 
with the possible exception of her father’s 
pipe. Then the brown leather of the boots— 
those boots! (I had listened certainly for 
an hour during the two years to discussions 
of the only correct London-made boots). 
Along with perfection of boots, perfect cor- 
rectness of riding habit has been equally 
emphasized, the derby and above all the 
stock—to ride without these was to enter 
the Holy of Holies with unclean hands. 
Horses moving their bowels; that was some- 
thing she was fascinated to watch—always 
had been. Then there was the excitement of 
the race, the jumps, the recklessness, the 
possible falls. She herself, who now could 
not mount a horse, had been considered an 
utterly fearless rider. The dislocated shoulder 
she once experienced in a fall is virtually the 
only physical symptom that she has accepted 
—never projecting the blame nor making 
capital of the injury. 

Here, then, we had a perfect sublimation: 
an apparently non-sexual, socially approved 
and respected outlet for pregenital impulses. 
The ego was satisfied, little repression was 
necessary, all was innocent (it took her two 
years to see its significance, which had only 
in the smallest part been suspected by the 
analyst). 

How had this sublimation developed? She 
was a cavalryman’s daughter. At a tender 
age he taught her to jump from trapezes and 
would catch her in his arms. At seven she 
was riding at the head of the troops with 
him. Her parents had wanted a boy and 
called her “Major.” At ten, she was picking 
up objects from the ground from the back of 
a horse in full gallop. The stables represented 
quiet, friendly soldiers and surcease from the 
eternal conflict in the house (probably also 
some exciting form of sex activity—still 
shrouded in repression). Within doors, there 
were wars and rumors of war between the 
parents. 

Our patient was constipated since birth 
(she was rachitic), and she starved at her 





mother’s breast. Never—except upon several 
occasions during analysis when it was accom. 
panied by something close to an orgasm—hag 
she moved her bowels completely, spontane. 
ously; always she saved about four inches 
lest she starve or something terrible happen 
inside. 

We cannot give all the data: Suffice it to 
say that she had repressed all bathroom in. 
terests to such an extent that she could not 
use the word “bowels”; she was alienated 
from a friend who talked without hesitation 
of having to go to the bathroom; during an 
adolescent crush she once went into the 
dormitory toilet following the crushee and 
noticed an unmistakably fecal odor, after 
which she was “finished” with that girl, the 
memory having remained vivid for fifteen 
years. That the disinclination to fecal matters 
was not simply a normal development of 
“good breeding” has probably been estab- 
lished. We have already mentioned the fact 
that the few spontaneous evacuations she has 
had have been accompanied by the nearest 
equivalent of an orgasm that she is conscious 
of having. 

She clearly recalls listening, at an early age, 
to her obstipated father sighing and grunting 
by the hour on the toilet, but she does not 
recall any odor—only that of his pipe, and 
of his army uniforms (nice instances of 
displacement). 

During a period at which she was recalling 
early sex theories such as that women become 
impregnated by men having a bowel move- 
ment on them and that babies come from the 
rectum, and was at the same time in a state 
of violent hate toward the analyst, she began 
to hear strange imprecations rising from she 
knew not where—words she had never used-— 
e.g., enjoining the analyst and his wife to, 
so to speak, defecate in each other’s faces. 
During the week preceding her going to the 
point-to-point races, an entirely new desire 
had seemed to emerge: she had decided that 
she would almost like to give up the struggle, 
let her bowels move and eat the excrement— 
this from a person who for twenty-five years 
had shown a phobia of anal contamination 
with the corresponding avoidances. 

We had, then, a person who as a small child 
was much preoccupied with her bowels: early 
constipation (the doctor came daily for 
months), bowels used as a weapon (refusal 


to move them, daily conflict with mother), . 


the supposition in her mind that she under- 
stood their sexual significance (the infantile 
sex theories), and the apparent sexual enjoy- 
ment (the orgasm). Due to reasons about 
which I am not entirely clear, but apparently 
associated with fear of her own sadism, she 
repressed the whole complex, built up 4 
phobic avoidance of all matters fecal, and 
maintained an unmitigated tension about the 
lower bowel (always carrying or wearing a 
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coat in case there might be an accident). 
Evacuation could only be achieved if large 
quantities of mineral oil had first been taken 
py mouth, if there was some mother-substi- 
tute in the house during the ritual, and if 
some feces were retained. 

Only in the horseback riding, apparently, 
did she get some genuine anal satisfaction— 
looking, smelling and riding—and all this 
unashamedly with father. Here she experi- 
enced a thrill such as nothing else in life 
could give, a real boon to an otherwise frigid 
woman. The sublimation did not become a 
pearl of great price, however, till her teens. 
Now, however, her father left the home and 
she was thrown alone with her mother in a 
small apartment. Horseback riding was ex- 
pensive, but it was the great thrill and the 
choicest way of escaping the hours of wran- 
gling with mother or coldly hating her—going 
into the bathroom and sitting there reading 
to escape her. At fifteen she had a crush on 
a riding instructor. At seventeen she eloped 
with an army cavalryman, a wonderful rider, 
sixteen years her senior, “old enough to be 
your father,” they said. After this marriage 
broke up, she plunged into the horse-show 
swirl, won a cup, and chose another horse- 
man, also much her senior. This alliance also 
broke up, for other reasons, and she went 
back to her mother, but kept the riding. 

Then followed hard times; the expensive 
sport had to be stopped, and with the frustra- 
tion her spirit died. Now she was “locked in 
a room” with her mother. There was no 
emotional outlet except in the sadism of two 
frustrated women rasping on each other’s 
nerves. She began to be frightened at the 
mounting strength of her hatred toward her 
mother, she hid knives and scissors from 
herself lest she use them on her mother, 
she feared choking her, tearing out the con- 
tents of her body, etc., and gradually went 
into a state of panic in which she was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. 

In summary, then, we have a sublimation 
which grew up easily and naturally, as the 
one outlet for strong anal erotic trends, which 
gave an innocent career to them (including 
also some satisfaction of the wish to be a boy 
together with a comraderie of the saddle with 
the father and various father-substitutes), 
which was finally frustrated by the same 
mother who had presumably brought about 
the repression of the early trends in child- 
hood, who had taken the father from the 
patient and finally caused him to leave; and 
with whom the patient was now living in 
close bondage, while all the infantile obsti- 
nacy, eroticism, and hate rose to such a pitch 
that a separation by hospitalization became 
necessary. Of course there were mafly other 
contributing factors, but the precipitating 
importance of the frustration of this one main 
sublimation of life remains pre-eminent. 


5 


Looking critically at the structure of 
this sublimation, we notice: 


lst—The role of identification with father 
in its creation (or was her original 
theory that she was somehow doing 
a sexual activity with father? ) 

2nd—The role of the pregenital libido, 
energy coming from a “component 
instinct.” 

3rd—The comparatively small amount of 
repression directly involved. There 
was, to be sure, immense reaction- 
formation against human anality, 
but by simple displacement that of 
horses could be enjoyed; with re- 
pression figuring in a denial of any 
connection between the two. In 
addition there was some deflection 
of the original sexual aim. 

4th—The large admizture of other values, 
narcissistic, friendship, adventur- 
ous. 

5th—So far as there was any structural 
disintegration of the sublimation, it 
appeared in the enormous increase 
in sadism, held in check during the 
illness by the ego reaction of anx- 
iety which was aroused at the possi- 
bility of almost any activity, riding 
among others. 

Case II.—A Jewish college boy, aged twenty 
and weighing 220 pounds, came to the hos- 
pital because of an obsessive fear that he 
would suck a penis and eat feces. This had 
been present for about six months. 

When he was twelve he had faced a con- 
scious decision, whether to go to parties or 
to become an athlete. He chose the latter, and 
the task of excelling at sports has been his 
main objective ever since. Behind this choice, 
which I feel may well be called a sublimation, 
lies a long struggle. 

The first born and male of his parents, he 
has always remained the most dearly beloved. 
He was breast fed for fifteen months, fought 
against the deprivation and was never satis- 
factorily weaned, often stealing the nipple 
from the next baby. Till past three years he 
cried a great deal, so that his mother carried 
him in her arms while trundling the smaller 
child in the baby carriage. He was teased and 
ridiculed over his attachment to the breast. 
This, plus his large lips (referred to by the 
family as “nigger lips”), his red cheeks, round 
face, curly hair (which his mother kept long), 
and his whimpering and demanding ways, 
led him as well as others to regard himself 
as a big, overgrown baby. 
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His first wishes to be a man fell under anx- 
ious repression. At an early age he frequently 
witnessed parental intercourse, at times at 
least, occupying the same bed. His rage 
toward his father was enormous, he wished 
to attack him and to publish the horrible 
news to the whole street; but he dared not, 
and besides he loved his father who was 
particularly kind and gentle to him. We find 
him at four or five, an extremely shy, timid 
youngster, who hid behind his mother’s 
skirts, fled out of the house when visitors 
came, ran away and hid when he was first 
taken to school. 

At four, he showed interest in a girl cousin 
and let it be known. His mother, with char- 
acteristic insistence upon establishing the 
CEdipus Complex, pounced upon the affair 
and teased him unmercifully about his girl 
friend, giving it an unmistakably sexual con- 
notation. He stopped all semblance of interest 
in the cousin, running out of the house when 
she came—and never subsequently till his 
stay in the hospital did he disclose to the 
world any interest in any girl. At eight his 
mother tried to persuade him to learn to 
dance so that he could dance with her, some- 
thing her husband rarely did. He feared the 
possible ridicule—and something more—in 
this, and steadfastly refused (first learning 
at the hospital). As a child he was always 
taken into bed with her when he was sick; 
also when his father was away. After dream- 
ing periodically from eight to twelve that 
he was having intercourse with his mother— 
dreams which terrified him but which he 
could not stop—he began to rebel. However, 
she persisted in-asking him into bed. Even 
the year before his illness, when his father 
was away, she would say she was afraid to 
be alone and would ask him to keep her 
company. He would lie on the bed completely 
clothed. She would say, “Why make yourself 
uncomfortable—why not get undressed?” Al- 
though clothed, he would feel guilty when 
anyone came into the room. As regards his 
future marriage, his mother had told him he 
should stay home with her till he was thirtv- 
five and then marry. She also would say, 
“Mama is your girl, you don’t need any 
girl.” During analysis his dreams were shot 
through with the motive of stealing his 
father’s car, wrecking it, or going off with an 
unknown dark girl and almost having inter- 
course with her, or being on a bed with her— 
when in walks father! 

When he reached the age of twelve, his 
friends began to go to parties and talk of 
girls. Somewhere during this period a girl 
invited him to her house. He refused, after- 
wards learning that another boy had gone 
and had intercourse with her. He himself 


remained a virgin, though later boasting of 
his fictitious exploits. We can understand in 
part then, why, when at twelve he felt the 





choice lay between parties and athletics, he 
fled from the heterosexual path—which would 
have meant learning to dance, dancing with 
mother, and risking all the hazards of the 
Jocasta setting. 

Athletics became his life. Up to the present 
it might have seemed less a sublimation than 
a flight or defence. This, I think, was its 
negative value, but it soon became associated 
with a host of positive values as well. He be- 
came an unusually able football player, being 
very fast on his feet for one who carried so 
much weight. He was captain of his high 
school team and received a “scholarship” in 
college for his ability. The same agility ex- 
tended to basketball; he was a passable base- 
ball pitcher, a showy diver, and a master at 
the pool table. Here were obvious ego-gains, 

To warrant designation as a sublimation, 
however, an activity must not only be ego- 
syntonic, but there must be some satisfaction 
of aim-inhibited erotic component-impulses, 
In this respect, success in competitive sports 
did beautifully. He himself was conscious of 
wishing to show off and be an unbeatable 
hero admired by all the girls; though when 
he did accomplish this and the girls crowded 
about to congratulate him and ask him to 
parties, he was covered with embarrassment 
and fled to the locker-room. He did succeed 
in becoming a hero—to his father, who drove 
hundreds of miles to see him play. 

Furthermore, success proved his potency— 
he was a man, the equal of his father—“Who 
tried to ruin me, to make me a coward; who 
took mother’s breast away from me... 
yet I am still better than he is; see how I 
can play football.” Frequently he dreamed 
of being the outstanding star in the game, 
intercepting forward passes, never missing a 
throw for the basket, etc. After he began 
masturbation at fourteen, he was haunted by 
the fear of losing his athletic ability; his 
success, however, reassured him. 

As a small child he had been abnormally 
shy, presumably as a reaction to the excessive 
demands of the C&dipus situation as he con- 
ceived it. Out on the streets (he lived in a 
tough Irish neighborhood) he was afraid. His 
race marked him and he took repeated beat- 
ings—which he never divulged to his family 
because at home he could not acknowledge 
defeat (his words)—and he fantasied the time 
when he would get even. He took up scientific 
boxing and the day came when he laid his 
enemies low. 
he dreamed he knocked his father out.) As 
his prowess increased, he became aggressively 
a Jew, offering to “knock the block off” any 
detractors. Thus he joined forces with his 
fathers and went them one better by carrying 
the attack into the enemy’s own territory. 
We recall also his chagrin about his big lips, 
round face, red cheeks—which were jibed at 
as girlish (“homosexual” he feared), and 


(After eight months’ analysis 
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there was a secret chagrin over his sup- 
posedly small penis. What better come-back 
than to be a tobacco-chewing, loud-mouthed 
“tough guy,” who lounged about the pool 
room in a dirty sweat-shirt, talked games, 
plustered and threatened violence? 

So far, then, we see his athletics as first, 
showing off, or exhibitionism, before girls or 
mother.2 Second, he proved his potency and 
superiority in competition with other males, 
at a stage once removed from the Cédipus, 
and he became an outstanding warrior of 
his tribe. 

In the third place, there was the sublimated 
homosexual satisfaction. At home, he would 
not permit even his brothers to see him 
naked. In the gym, a non-incestuous setting, 
he had no such reticences. He felt great 
admiration of the athletic body, detesting 
the flabby and fat. (When acutely ill, at 
the hospital, he could hardly endure hydro- 
therapy because of the temptation incident 
to seeing the nude men.) Throughout child- 
hood he idolized athletes, standing by with 
mouth agape, alert to do fag work. During 
analysis he recalled at four or five idolizing 
one such, a basketball player, and hearing 
him say he paid a boy a nickel for fellatio. 
Our patient felt that if this hero had asked 
him in the right way, he might have done 
the same. He always had close athletic 
friends whom he was boosting or who stood 
by him. 

It may well be asked how such a success- 
ful sublimation which brought plaudits in 
the real world and satisfied exhibitionistic, 
potency and homosexual impulses could break 
down; supposing that his actual ability con- 
tinued, that he did not break a leg or become 
consumptive. I believe that, as sublimation, 
it did not break down. In fact, after he came 
to the hospital and had recovered from his 
feelings of weakness, such as that he could 
not lift a chair, he again became pre-eminent 
in sport and rough masculine persifiage. 
Where it failed was as a compensation. He 
could no longer repress his other sexual 
cravings and be content only with those satis- 
fied by the sublimation. He lost out to an 
overwhelming eruption of impulses. 

The details of his break are as follows: 
First of all, the heterosexual cravings were 
gaining and he felt continual bitterness that 
he was doomed never to enjoy them. One 
room-mate knew of his uneasiness with girls 
and kidded him so constantly about it that 
he never even dared try a change of behavior. 
Second, he knew his other room-mate had 





* And that this meant exhibiting in a sexual sense 
would seem further shown by two dreams during 
analysis: in one he and another man were to swim 
naked in a pool before a large and admiring crowd 
of women—in the other, he defecated in a toilet 
centrally located in a telephone booth with many 
people around, and then with his hands still covered 
with excrement, proceeded to dance with a girl. 


practiced sodomy and had made some general 
advances toward him. He repulsed these, 
but felt uneasy. Third, his success at college 
was being endangered. Not long after the 
end of the football season, the free board 
which had been promised him by the coach 
for the entire season was cut off because he 
refused to go out for wrestling, preferring 
basketball. He felt like crying (and probably 
did) over this break of a definite promise 
and the withdrawal of nourishment—a form 
of weaning! He ate irregularly at a restau- 
rant, felt miserable and hopeless, hung 
around the pool room and was ill-kempt. The 
coach did not relent (this sulky procedure 
had always worked wonders with his mother 
—who when he left the house “forever” 
would follow him to the pool room within 
an hour or two with food and money). In 
addition, his room-mates left him. Meanwhile 
he was flunking in everything; before, he had 
always been able to squeeze through at the 
last moment, but here this seemed doubtful. 
If he flunked, he could not return to this 
college as he wished, though he bluffed again, 
saying that he was determined to go to 
another college, “a good school.” If he got 
sick, it would excuse flunking, and permit 
return. The final blow came one day when 
the president told him he would be suspended 
if he missed chapel again. His omnipotence 
was toppling. He went home for the week- 
end and the illness blossomed forth. His 
mother consoled him and said he need not 
go back. 

Precisely why this obsession took the form 
primarily of fellatio is not clear, nor is it 
requisite to the present discussion. We do 
know that he had immense oral cravings 
from the start, which continued throughout. 
He was a worthy understudy of Garguantua: 
it was not uncommon for him to eat twelve 
slices of bread and a quart of milk at a meal; 
once he drank eleven bottles of pop in an 
afternoon, and the first day he got a box of 
cigars he smoked seven! (None the next day.) 
Any frustration or disappointment greatly 
enhanced his fellatio craving—e.g. being 
denied a third helping in the dining room, 
or being refused permission to go to town. 
Also masturbation increased it; he felt that 
fellatio might restore his semen losses. In 
any case, this pregenital, slightly disguised 
fixation on his mother took him back to her 
when his omnipotence at college was threat- 
ened. Moreover, it protected him from his 
genital fears. In dancing with a nurse at the 
hospital he experienced an erection which 
threw him into a panic so that he consciously 
invited his fellatio cravings in order to make 
him feel badly and thus destroy the erection. 
He was successful. Shortly thereafter he was 
‘tempted’ to some sort of a sexual affair by 
one of the women patients. He kissed her 
and for several days felt himself to be almost 
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in astupor. He was unable to talk, but simply 
sat and looked. He admitted that there was 
a strong desire to go further with her, accom- 
panied by serious misgivings. It appeared 
from these two episodes that there was a 
marked genital fear of women rather than a 
positive strong oral or homosexual craving, 
but that he fell back on the latter in order to 
protect him from intercourse. 

Structurally, we note in this case a 
relative absence of identification in the 
initial phase of the sublimation. It seems 
to have started mainly with reaction- 
formation, followed by the infiltration of 
positive sublimations. Perhaps this is 
typical of the obsessional—we know the 
symptoms always become permeated with 
the repressed impulse, and perhaps we 
will find that every sublimation or reac- 
tion-formation involves a sublimation of 
the opposite important impulse.’ In this 
case we again note the role of pregenital 
sexuality, the small amount of repres- 
sion directly involved and the large ad- 
mixture of ego values. 

If we were to characterize these two 
sublimations, I think we might say that 
both patients had put too many eggs in 
one basket. Having found one good, satis- 
fying and successful adjustment, they 
clung to it until it gave way, being con- 
tent to ignore the fact that their other 
adjustments were totally inadequate, so 
that they were heading for a breakdown. 
Not the sublimation itself, but the fact 
that it was asked to carry too much, 
constituted the error. They illustrate 
nicely Freud’s dictum that only a rela- 
tively small amount of libido can be safely 
handled by sublimation, and that for most 
people there must also be a direct sexuai 
outlet.‘ 


CasE III.—This college boy presents quite 
another kind of data. Coming to the hospital 


*Communication from Dr. W. V. Silverberg. See 
also Silverberg, William V., Notes on the Mecha- 
nism of Reaction-Formation. Psychoanalytic Rev. 
(1932) 19:56-63. 

*Freud himself has never been overly optimistic 
as regards sublimation, frequently asserting that 
the capacity for it is limited, that a certain amount 
of direct sexual satisfaction appears indispensable 
for most persons, and that the frustration of this 
individual minimum is punished by phenomena we 
designate, because of the attendant misery, as ill- 
ness. In technical advice to analysts he has ex- 
pressed the belief that the effort to employ analytic 
treatment regularly toward the sublimation of 
impulses, while often laudable, is by no means 
always to be recommended. 


—————— 


on an entirely different count, his big sublima- 
tion, namely, a career as a musician, was to 
all appearances a wholly satisfactory life 
organization. It did not break down until 
he was under the microscope of psychoanaly- 
sis. The presentation will be subordinated 
throughout to the attempt to follow this quite 
unanticipated event. 

This was a boy of twenty-one brought to 
the hospital by a stern father because of 
repeated failures, usually described as psycho- 
pathic, to follow the reality principle in the 
economic sphere. He seemed to regard blank 
checks as mere “scraps of paper” in the real- 
politik of getting what one wanted, the big- 
gest item being a grand piano, followed by a 
car, etc. There were other symptoms of lesser 
import, for example, considerable drinking— 
which produced the desire alteration in con- 
sciousness, permitting the above wishful be- 
havior—and, of course, a most imposing 
superficial hostility to the “terrible father.” 

The first weeks were devoted to planning 
a better life régime, including the notion of 
a regular allowance (which he never had), 
and details of going to a musical conservatory 
away from home. There was no other thought 
but that music was to be the career. How- 
ever, marked tension and hostility to the 
father remaining, analysis was undertaken. 

For about three months the devotion to 
music continued fairly steadfast, though two 
symptoms which had long existed were re- 


ported: one of them that finger memory was. 


preferred because it permitted dreaming at 
the same time that one practiced, although 
this stood seriously in the way of real prog- 
ress; the other, that in the midst of playing 
in public there would come a moment of 
panic and a wish to get up and shout some- 
thing. This seemed to illustrate nicely 
Glover’s dictum, “It is not overstating matters 
to say that many individuals who appear 
to have spent their lives in cultural pursuits 
can be found on examination to have been 
clinging anxiously to a thin facade of cul- 
tural preoccupation to escape detection and 
criticism.” After confiding in the analyst cer- 
tain homoerotic phantasies, which had been 
plaguing consciousness for some years, he 
now remarked that his piano playing was 
going better because he no longer had the 
sexual obsession on his mind. He was now 
enjoying doing his practising in a “clean-cut 


fashion.” Several months later he reported . 


that he had been playing publicly with com- 
plete absence of the panic and blank spells. 
During this time, of course, he had been 
progressively analyzing the sexual obsessions. 
In the sixth month, the resentment toward 
the father was on the wane, and for the 
first time he began seriously to criticize his 
mother, remarking upon her constant nag- 
ging and saying that he was realizing there 
was a good deal of mother in his neurosis. 
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The day following this he dreamed: “.... 
Then we were in a scrap with strang 
monster men, with long noses and necks. 
They were fighting each other with axes. 
They cut off each other’s arms, heads, etc. I 
saw the intestines of one man come out like 
hot dogs—I felt horror. Then I seemed to 
say out loud, ‘There is a man cutting off the 
head of his own sister.’ Meanwhile the man 
we sent for weapons came back. The group 
of monster men was now all cut up, but 
they advanced towards us. I said, ‘There is 
aman cutting off the head of his own son.’ 
I think he did it with a meat axe. I was ex- 
cited, but not frightened. .... ” The dream 
then portrayed a scrap with his mother and 
aunt about his plans for going on a trip. “I 
was giving them both the devil for it, and 
said, ‘I don’t think the doctors at the hospital 
would approve of that attitude.’” In his 
associations, he mentioned the memory of 
his mother threatening to have his penis cut 
off, if he kept playing with it. He did not 
remember anxiety about the threat, but only 
his wondering just how they would do it. In 
actual fact, he does recall his mother smell- 
ing his hands after her return from shopping 
trips, and if he had been masturbating, she 
would paddle him with the hair brush. The 
second night following, he dreamed, “Mother 
and I were somewhere together. She had 
her arm cut off above the wrist. I was con- 
scious of the stump and sorry for it. I was 
weeping and telling someone I could not 
possibly play the piano again because Mother 
couldn’t.” (His mother is an accomplished 
pianist, a former conservatory teacher.) This 
recalled an occasion when in the course of a 
quarrel with his mother over his plans to go 
out one evening, she suddenly arose from the 
bed, slipped, fell and broke her arm. He had 
long felt that he was somewhat responsible 
for it. 

In the seventh month of analysis, his 
general improvement being quite marked, 
the family decided that further financial sup- 
port for analysis was no longer justified, and 
that he should get a paying job. He resisted 
this idea at once, saying that it was an effort 
on the part of his father to interfere with the 
music, toward which he had always been 
antagonistic. This led to a discussion of the 
piano playing as something taught him by 
his mother when he was four—a pleasurable 
activity which he and she did together, while 
father disapproved. In addition to this, how- 
ever, he felt great uneasiness when his 
mother watched him attempt to sight-read. He 
was afraid he would put his fingers on the 
wrong keys. The analyst suggested, “If you 
put your fingers in the wrong place, your 
mother will cut?” The next night there was 
a dream in which his right first finger had 
been cut. When he awoke he looked at it 
before he could be sure that this was not an 


actuality. During this hour there was again 
discussion of the fact that at the age of five 
he had coasted downhill, as one of his first 
acts of direct disobedience to his mother, and 
had forthwith run under an automobile and 
had his scalp cut, being unconscious for some 
time. 

This discussion was followed directly by a 
dream in which the family was coasting in 
the snow. His father fell off and injured his 
back, and the patient had to feel the injury 
in the lower part of the back, call the doctor, 
arrange x-rays, etc. In the associations to this 
dream, the question arose whether “back” 
meant rectum, and the fear appeared that 
the analyst might have misconstrued some of 
the patient’s activities as indicating homo- 
sexual interest in the analyst. At this same 
time, his public performances were increased 
from two to four times weekly, an increased 
load undertaken amidst great disapproval 
from his mother who felt that he was not 
ready for it. During the first performance 
under the new schedule (the day following 
the above dream) he did wretchedly, was 
panicky and almost lost his bearings while 
playing. This he attributed to the above dis- 
cussion. That night he dreamed that he was 
playing an organ in a large church, filled with 
people. He had made no preparation, and 
was afraid that he would play the wrong 
stops and make an awful sound. Everyone 
seemed cold and expected perfect results. He 
was shaky, but awoke before having actually 
to undergo the ordeal. This led to further 
discussion of fear of punishment by his 
mother for putting his fingers in the wrong 
place, and included also the idea that perhaps 
the musical instrument might represent her 
body and refer to his playing with her as a 
small child. The day following he felt that 
he had regained his composure and ability to 
play. This all seemed to be a declaration of 
independence from his mother, whom he saw 
as constantly trying to hold him near her— 
urging him to practise at home, to spend more 
time with her instead of running around with 
his friends, and to drive her around in the 
car, and to help her with the houséwork—all 
calculated, he felt, to keep him from growing 
up. The conflict was reactivated a few days 
later when she appeared on the same program 
with him. He got “stinking drunk” the day 
this was to occur in order, he felt, to control 
the anxiety. The next musical development 
of note was that he began to compose popular 
songs, stating as a curious fact that the words 
which occurred to him were almost exclu- 
sively of the “mammy type.” 

Due to financial complications, the analysis 
was temporarily discontinued after the eighth 
month. He attributed this interruption solely 
to the hostility of his parents, feeling that if 
he himself were able to get a job, he would 
be well. During the hiatus, he did not touch 
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the piano. After a month, arrangements were 
made for return. He was now able to state 
that when having orgasm, phantasies of his 
mother came in mind. Next came the follow- 
ing: (excerpts) “Father said last night, ‘What 
do you suppose you do in order to earn your 
board?’ It threw me into a panic. I went 
up to my room and cried. I dreamed the 
church organ was on the wrong side. My 
sister was in a rocking chair on the altar, 
and then by me.” (Four days later) Dream: 
“Father, Mother and I were repairing the 
piano. It had been repaired in the back. The 
hinges rattled or something. We decided we 
would have to have a piano man. Victrola 
needles were spilled on the floor. I got a 
brush to clean them up. Father said I would 
have to do it in the kitchen. I started, then 
I said, ‘No, if I can’t do it in the living room, 
I won't do it.’ I heard Father come in storm- 
ing. I put my hand on the door. He hit it 
and cut the fingers across, but I realized that 
they had been less hurt because I was pre- 
pared.” (Four days later) “Mother refused 
to allow me to practice after ten p. m. on 
account of my sister who had not gone to 
sleep yet. I did not dare go against her, but 
I was so upset I thought I might have a night- 
mare and start shrieking.” Dream: “I was 
driving the car, headed straight for the 
bushes. I thought, ‘I’ll be killed—smashed 
up.’” Associations: “I did almost skid in 
the grass triangle at the hospital. Bushes 
Suggest Mother leaning over me to kiss me, 
and the great interest I felt in the hairy pubic 
region which showed through her nightgown. 
This month I bawled her out, said she had 
ruined my life, did it in front of Father, and 
now I am very afraid of playing for the pro- 
gram today. I am afraid it won’t go well.” 
Later he stated, “I would not let Mother use 
my pen, and I would not hold her pocketbook. 
I won’t try on Father’s coat because of what 
these things mean to me just now.” (Three 
weeks later) Dream: “In church. A woman 
playing the organ. I was turning the pages 
for her. F. (boy friend) or you stood near 
me and said, ‘You are not in reality. This is 
all phantasy. You cannot work all this out,’ 
or words to that effect. I said, ‘Well, I am in 
reality enough to turn these pages,’ and I 
re ” This being the Christmas Season, 
he went away for a short vacation, stating 
afterwards that one reason had been that his 
father was also to be away, and that he did 
not wish to take advantage of his father’s 
absence, with mother. At the same time he 
decided not to take symbols as “something 
nasty—to be avoided,” but decided to analyze 
them. He dreamed, “I put on a rubber 
(condom). F. (a boy friend who was also a 
parental image) was there. He looked at me. 
I felt that wasn’t right so I turned away. 
There was a little that hung down under- 
neath. I cut it off with scissors. Also dreamed 





I was putting a fountain pen in my mouth, 
It squirted ink. I could not spit well (I can’t) 
and I was slobbering it.” 

The above material gives sufficiently well 
for our purposes the trend of the unconscious 
material. At the end of eleven months, he 
discontinued the analysis. At this time it 
now appeared that he had entirely lost his 
interest in piano playing as a career, and had 
developed great interest in a profession akin 
to his father’s. He commenced work eagerly 
in this direction; at the same time he has 
played the piano for recreation and as a means 
of earning money, playing mostly in churches, 
surrounded by admiring middle-aged ladies, 

It might be said that the piano playing 
activity had never held implicit in it all 
the Gdipal significance which appeared 
in analysis, but that the very course of 
the analysis, in reawakening the original 
conflicts, had led to a temporary erotici- 
zation of all the patient’s activities, with 
subsequent inhibition of them as de 
scribed by Freud in “Hemmung, Symp- 
tom, und Angst.” Just as he was unable 
to loan his mother his pen after it began 
to have a conscious significance, so he 
could not play the piano. I do not under- 
stand precisely how far this is the case, 
but I am quite certain the whole activity 
had great libidinal investment from the 
beginning, as shown by the symptoms 
manifested before the analysis started. 

I think it was what it was described 
as being: “A pleasurable activity which 
I and Mother do together, and Father 
disapproves.” Part of the antagonism 
toward father was apparently an ego de- 
fense against recognizing the guilt. Obvi- 
ously the greatest element in inhibition 
of piano playing was the specific fear of 
allowing the aggressive erotic impulses 
toward mother to come into consciousness 
or dominate the fingers. On the other 
hand, relief from the obsession to identify 
with mother really seems to have been 


achieved mainly by an ability to tolerate 


the passive feelings toward father. 
Structurally we note that identification, 
or at least the doing something together 
with the beloved person, played an im- 
portant part from the outset. The com- 
ponent impulses involved seemed to be 
mainly the phallic. Repression seemed 
quite prominent, perhaps due to the very 
slight degree of displacement, so that the 
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least relaxation of the repression aroused 
most disturbing inhibitions. The admix- 
ture of other values is again obvious. 
Following the analytic dissolution of the 
repression, music was enabled to regain 
what was probably its correct value to 
him, in view of his not overly precocious 
musical talents, namely an enjoyable and 
profitable avocation. 


DISCUSSION 


We are now ready to return to our 
original problem, that of attempting to 
formulate clinical criteria by which we 
might judge sublimations and learn to 
cast suspicion on those that threaten to 
fail. The following are proposed: 

(1) Is the sublimation the individual’s 
only successful adjustment—his only 
“long suit,” his one organ of motility with 
which to engage his environment? If so, 
it may bear him up, but it is risky; no 
matter how much acclaim it gains, it may 
tumble him in the dust when accident, 
advancing age, or financial depression 
ham-string its efficacy. 

(2) Is it over-valued, exalted to a point 
incredible to the race at large, as in our 
first case, or as is so frequently true in 
the fine arts, in theology, in philosophy— 
in each of which realms we are likely to 
find intolerant absolutes defended with 
acrimonious belligerency? If so, we can 
suspect that the ego is utterly dependent 
on maintaining the supremacy of its edi- 
fice, and is all but conscious of the fear 
that it rests on sand, for we know that 
belligerency is a protection from panic. 

(3) Is it largely based upon stern re- 
pression? If so, it will probably be 
punctuated by ever-recurring periods of 
resentment, if not outbursts of frank hate 
(perhaps displaced). Most enduring is 
the sublimation based on definite reality 
frustration. The happiest school teacher, 
granting equal talents, is the one who 
has other direct libidinal satisfaction. 
The next happiest is likely to be the one 
who, through external fate (e.g., physical 
handicaps or death of a lover) must subli- 
mate her maternal impulses on others’ 
children. (She may blame her mother 
for her inheritance and she may grieve, 


but she can survive). But the old-maid 
school teacher whose conscience was her 
fate—she is likely to become crabbed and 
involutional.® 

(4) Is the sublimation incapable of be- 
ing suspended for even a moderate period, 
if not indefinitely? This is not a major 
criterion since life may never require it, 
but it is worthy of mention. In with- 
drawal of alcohol, drugs, and even 
tobacco, we sometimes find the appear- 
ance of anxiety and suffering quite un- 
related to the mere physical phenomena. 
In the deprivation-psychoses this stands 
out, paranoid and sadistic trends, e.g., 
being unmasked.*® 

(5) Is the sublimation highly resistant 
to any efforts to make its derivation con- 
scious? While it is generally stated that 
sublimation is a process which takes place 
unconsciously, I am inclined to think this 
can be fairly easily resurrected from the 
pre-conscious in the healthier cases, and 
I see no a priori reason against very 
nearly conscious formation of sublima- 
tion, e.g., during analysis. Where there 
is strong defense against becoming con- 
scious, we can suspect that repression is 
at work and repression hampers subli- 
mation. 

When we come to the task of conduct- 
ing an analysis, we do not at once lay 
suspicion upon sublimations which pass 
our four criteria—being not the only 
basket in which the eggs are carried, nor 
exalted into something sacred, nor based 
on resentment, nor incapable of suspen- 
sion—but we do not thereby excuse them 
from analysis as being healthy. “In any 
case,” to quote Glover “it is good practice 
to query the significance of a sublimation, 

5 Edward Glover believes that unlust in sublima- 
tion seems always a carry-over of unmodified ag- 
gression. In this connection see p. 292 of his article, 
Sublimation, Substitution and Social Anxiety. In- 
ternat. J. Psychoanal. (1931) 12:263-297. For a gen- 
eral discussion of sublimation see also Richard 
Sterba, Zur Problematik der Sublimierungslehre. 
— Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse (1930) 16:370- 

‘In this connection, incidentally, may be men- 
tioned E. Sharpe’s article on Sublimation and 
Delusion in which she suggests that sublimation, 
particularly artistic, springs from the same root 
as the delusion of persecution. In this latter, the 
internal danger is externalized so that it may be 
guarded against. In an art production it may be 


magically controlled by omnipotent mastery 
through symbolic creativity. 
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so long as the individual concerned is in 
any degree incapacitated, unhappy or ill.” 


THEORETICAL 


Practical clinical considerations having 
engaged us up to this point, we may now 
educe some theoretical questions. 

1. What is the function of repression? 
It does not seem that repression actually 
is necessary at all. Reality frustration 
may produce the requisite aim inhibition. 
Repression on the basis of anxiety may 
be the frustration, of course, but if it is, 
there is likely to be some slight anxiety 
associated with the product. In our cases, 
very little energy seemed bound in the 
repression in the riding sublimation, 
while a great deal was bound in repres- 
sion in the piano sublimation. In both 
cases, to be sure, much energy was bound 
in the conflict out of which the original 
neurosis grew and which was not com- 
pletely solved by the sublimation. 

2. What is the mechanism of sublima- 
tion formation? The great importance of 
the “doing something together” with the 
beloved person has been noted.’ It is 
possible that this represents the main 
pathway through which true sublimation 
passes, thus confirming the dictum that 
only libido tied up in object relations is 
available for sublimation. If the “doing 
something together” is central, we might 
easily explain it in terms of conditioned 
reflex. That is, the total original satisfac- 
tion contains not only the new activity 
destined later to be a sublimation—such 
as, riding or piano playing—but also the 
beloved figure who serves as a pre-potert 
stimulus to positive libidinal responses. 
The new activity is then performed, and 
some of the positive libidinal response 
becomes conditioned to it as a stimulus. 
Subsequently, the sublimated activity 
alone produces the total response, just as 
the dog salivates to the bell alone. Im- 
plied in this response is the gestalt, bell- 
plus-food; and so in our cases, the re- 
sponse implies sublimated activity plus 
the beloved person—who has, as we say, 
been “introjected” into the total pattern. 


™A. R. Martin has suggested assimilating this 
process to that of the communal meal which has 
— so important in creating and cementing social 
values. 





Whether the activity itself has in some 
way to symbolize the beloved object—as 
the horse may father, or the piano 
mother; or, whether mere emotional con- 
ditioning is all that is required—just as 
bell does not in itself in any way symbol- 
ize food—I do not know. It would seem, 
of course, entirely possible that sublima- 
tions might arise wholly by the pathway 
of symbolization. It would be, one might 
say, something like an organized and per- 
petuated dream, which started off with 
the symbolic hallucinatory satisfaction of 
wishes, and later, through the process of 
secondary elaboration, became a reason- 
able and ego-acceptable activity. The fact 
remains, however, that in actual detail the 
“doing something together’ appears to 
provide the real dynamics. (Our second 
case might be regarded as a possible ex- 
ception; however, I believe a closer exami- 
nation would show that this process had 
taken place in relation to individuals who 
stood as parent substitutes—the athletes 
our patient idolized. ) 

Of course, the above description hardly 
tallies with Freud’s suggestion *—“Indeed 
the question arises .... whether all 
sublimation does not take place through 
the agency of the ego, which begins by 
changing sexual object-libido into narcis- 
sistic libido and then, perhaps goes on to 
give it another aim.” It may be that his 
formulation is too much influenced by 
theoretical necessities. We may come 
closer to the tentative view expressed by 
Ella Freeman Sharpe °—‘‘Should we find, 
if we looked deep enough, that all subli- 
mation depends upon the power of the ego 
to externalize the incorporated imagoes 
into some form, concrete or abstract, 
which is made, moulded, and controlled 
by the ego in a reality world.” 

3. What instincts are sublimated? It 


is my belief, following Ernest Jones, that. 


only positive libidinal impulses are sub- 
ject to sublimation.'*° The aggressive im- 


*Freud, Sigmund, The Ego and The Id; London, 
Hogarth Press, 1927 (p. 38). 

*Sharpe, Ella Freeman, Certain Aspects of Sub- 
limation and Delusion. Internat. J. Psychoanal. 
(1930) 11:12-23. 

10 Jones gives a neat exposition of this view in a 
paragraph (p. 22) of The Problem of Paul Morphy. 
Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1931) 12:1-23. (Robert 
Knight called my attention to this.) 
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pulses, notably hate, may be subject to 
change of the object, or may be bound 
in reaction-formations, but their aim is 
not much modified and they reach their 
goal. Hate, by the way, does not change 
into love. The hysterical mother who 
disposes of her ambivalence for her chil- 
dren by turning it into love does not love 
him twice as much in a loving way—she 
loves him in a devouring, demanding, 
over-solicitous manner, from which he 
flees as from a perceived danger—the 
aggression is still all there. 

According to this view, obstinacy, 
parsimoniousness, orderliness are to be 
regarded as reaction-formations and dis- 
guised aggressions rather than as subli- 
mations. They all involve control. In 
our first case, thus, the sublimation would 
be a carrying out of the anal sexual 
phantasies, the riding with father, the 
preoccupation with father’s bowels, etc. 
The reaction-formations would be, for 
example, the cleanliness drive. The sad- 
ism is no doubt a fusion. The excitement 
and danger are rather direct aggressive 
outlets. And so on. 

In apparent contradiction to the above 
would be Melanie Klein’s and Ella 
Freeman Sharpe’s examples of artistic 
endeavors which analyzed out to be 
expiatory rituals. In those cases, I would 
wonder if sublimation had not laid down 
the pattern for the activity while the 
obsessional impulses provided the drive. 
Behind this latter, of course, may be the 
positive libidinal interest in giving gifts. 

4. Finally, some remarks regarding 
education may be ventured. The central 
importance of sublimation in personality 
organization is striking. Following a 
mental illness the sublimations are likely 
to be the first to recover. In therapy they 
are the sheet-anchor when psychoanalysis 
is not available. They contain many posi- 
tive values associated with them besides 
the unconscious ones. In short, they are 
a most important personality achieve- 
ment. One purpose of education would 
seem then to be to provide plenty of these 
in reality because of the inherent satis- 
factions involved and because, with their 
associated values, they do not collapse 
in the way reaction-formations do. 


How are these to be developed? Our 
cases have suggested the importance of 
identification, long known under the guise 
of hero-worship. Apparently something 
educational is accomplished through “do- 
ing things together” in an atmosphere of 
good-will leading to a “conditioned emo- 
tional glow,” if this anachronism be ac- 
ceptable to the Pawlow School. Just as 
conversation is carried on with a smile, 
sO we would expect education to be." 

In nursery schools, we find the ‘“good- 
will” procedure systematically relied 
upon. Disciplinary issues are avoided 
whenever possible, with a substitution of 
“Let’s do this instead.” If it be true that 
instincts cannot be repressed, but only 
the wish—thus necessitating either direct, 
sublimated, or reaction-formation outlet 
for any instinct once set in motion—then 
it would seem better to avoid arousing 
unnecessarily the aggressive impulses, as 
by abrupt frustration or spanking, which 
thus strengthen the child’s destructive 
tantrum patterns or masochistic solu- 
tions. The willingness with which nursery 
school children carry out their various 
duties is in striking contrast to the chil- 
dren whose every routine activity of the 
day has its aggressive resistance to be 
disposed of—going to the toilet, dressing, 
eating meals, taking a nap, etc.—the un- 
avoidable heritage of education by a 
series of “showdowns.” Parents because 
of their ambivalence toward their chil- 
dren are prone to this latter sequence. 
As a matter of fact, I am far from con- 
vinced that the deepest anxieties of little 
children, psychotics and other emotionally 
handicapped persons, as described so 
clearly by Melanie Klein,’? are purely due 
to the projection of their own enormous 
aggressiveness in the face of routine and 
unavoidable frustration. I suspect that 
we must first eliminate the parental 
methods of training in an obsessional 
civilization which produce reaction-for- 
mations and in which the child is respond- 


“ Unless, of course, we are raising fighting men— 
in which case military education methods are guar- 
anteed to arouse much aggression, with that which 
is left over from the extreme neatness, precision, 
etc., available for displacing onto the “enemy.” We 
note, incidentally, one reason why militarism in- 
clines toward ritualistic obsessive religion. 

122 Klein, Melanie, The Psychoanalysis of Children; 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926 (383 pp.). 
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ing, not to a feeling of complete good-will 
on the part of the adult, but to an intui- 
tion of his unconscious hate, which to the 
child’s somewhat fantastic mind means 
real danger. It is noteworthy that a child 
who lives amidst anxiety and counter- 
attack at home often blossoms out and 
loses his reaction-formations in a nursery 
school where the teacher deals with him 
professionally and disposes of her ambi- 
valence in some other relationship. 

It is probably no accident that modern 
philosophy of education—which is con- 
cerned, not with the mastery of subject- 
matter, but with the growth of the total 


personality *—lays great stress upon 
what it calls the “concomitant learnings” 
in any educational activity. It asks: js 
the child enjoying the business, is he 
developing genuine interest which will 
carry him further, is he deciding that 
group life is worth while and the teacher 
is really a pretty decent person; or is he 
bored, presenting hypocritical attention, 
phantasying torturing the teacher or be- 
coming a gangster, or are other reaction- 
formations being created? In short, the 
aim is sublimation. 


Towson, MARYLAND. 


48 John Dewey and W. H. Kilpatrick being the best 
known exponents. 
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Types of Dementia Praecox—A Study in 
Psychiatric Classification 


Anton T. Boisen* 


HAT is the value of our present-day classification of schizophrenic sub-types? 
W mis is a question which came up for consideration at a recent meeting of Mid- 
western sociologists. A paper representing a prodigious amount of painstaking work 
had been presented on the ecology of mental disease. The investigator had made 
spot maps for each of the major types of mental illness. Taking the patients admitted 
from Chicago to the four large state hospitals in northern Illinois during a ten-year 
period, he had plotted on a map the location of the homes from which they came. 
His study had revealed a marked contrast between the distribution of schizophrenics 
and that of manic-depressives. Where the latter were evenly distributed, the schizo- 
phrenics showed marked concentrations. This was true of all types of schizophrenia. 
Attention was called to the fact that the concentrations in the “catatonic” types 
corresponded closely to those of juvenile delinquency. The largest number of cata- 
tonics came from the same areas which produced the largest number of juvenile 
delinquents. The discussion centered largely on the significance of this fact. 
Now these findings were quite at vari- proportion of the various sub-types of 





ance with those previously arrived at on 
the basis of figures obtained from the 
Elgin State Hospital alone. Hence the 
inquiry which has resulted in this paper. 
The writer was sceptical. He was well 
aware of the wide variation in the views 
of different hospital staffs as to what is 
meant by schizophrenia and its several 
sub-types. He therefore collected such 
statistics as he could find regarding the 
relative numbers of the schizophrenic sub- 
types as determined by the Illinois hospi- 
tals in which this ecological study had 
been made and by hospitals in other sec- 
tions of the country. It was not easy to 
secure the figures. Most of the reports 
available merely listed the number of 
schizophrenics without distinction as to 
type. Massachusetts, New York and IIli- 
nois were the only state reports found 
which supplied the desired information. 

An examination of Chart I reveals at 
once a surprising variation in the relative 





schizophrenia. Particularly striking is the 
scarcity of the catatonic types in Illinois 


Illinois State Hospitals - 932-35 4092 Cases 














New York State Hospitals, 1936 30j2 Cases 
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CuHart I. Types oF DEMENTIA PRAECOX 
AMONG NEW ADMISSIONS. 


as compared with Massachusetts and New 
York. Where in Massachusetts 30% of 
the newly admitted schizophrenics are 
classed as catatonics and in New York 


* A.B., Indiana, 97; M.F., Yale Forest-School, 05; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, 11; M.A., Harvard, 
23. Instructor in Romance Languages, Indiana University, 99-03; Forest Assistant, U. S. Forest Service, 
05-08; Field Investigator, Dept. of Country Church Work, Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 11-12; 
Pastoral Work, 12-17; Secretary, Y. M. C. A., A. E. F., 17-19; Supervisor, North Dakota Rural Survey, 
19-20; Chaplain, Worcester State Hospital, 24-31; Chaplain, Elgin State Hospital, 32; Lecturer and Research 
Associate, Chicago Theological Seminary, 25. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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22%, Illinois has only 2.7%. Striking also 
is the wide variation in the proportion of 
hebephrenics in Illinois as compared with 
Massachusetts and New York. Where 
Illinois places 45% in the hebephrenic 
group, Massachusetts finds only 15.5% 
and New York only 17%. 

Chart II shows that the lack of agree- 
ment as to schizophrenic sub-types ex- 
tends also to the different hospitals of a 
single state. The Illinois hospitals do 
show agreement in regard to the scarcity 
of catatonic types, but they differ widely 
in their concept of “hebephrenia.” One 
large hospital places 76% of its newly 
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admitted schizophrenics in that category 
and another only 11%. 

It is obvious that a nation-wide ecologi- 
cal study of the types of dementia praecox 
on the basis of our state hospital statistics 
would yield astonishing results. For the 
interpretation of these results it might 
however be well to take account of the 
psychology of hospital psychiatrists and 
to give some thought to the principles of 
scientific methodology. It is with the 
latter problem that this paper is chiefly 
concerned. 

In the first place it may be suggested 
that the situation revealed by this study 
is not altogether to be deplored. It means 
that we can recognize the schizophrenic 
territory for what it is, a terra incognita. 
We can hardly claim to know very much 
about it and are not therefore handicapped 





by knowing so much that is not true. 
Moreover, the differences mean that some 
thinking is being done. Thus in Masga- 
chusetts the label “catatonic dementia 
praecox” is commonly applied to the 
stormy phases which so frequently char- 
acterize the onset of the schizophrenic 
experience.t The excited, panic-stricken 
patient who has all of a sudden got the 
idea that he is about to die, that the whole 
world is facing catastrophe and that he 
himself has a tremendously important 
role to play in connection with the im- 
pending changes is likely to be given a 
catatonic label. Just where such a patient 
would be placed in most of the Illinois 
hospitals, I am not sure. Certainly he is 
not likely to be called “catatonic.” The 
practice in these hospitals is to confine 
that label to those who show symptoms 
of catalepsy. At Elgin however the 
answer is clear. This hospital like the 
other Illinois institutions restricts the use 
of the term “catatonic.” It has however 
found another term. It is likely to place 
him in the “undetermined” type.? which 
means not so much that the staff is unable 
to make up its mind, as that the psychosis 
itself is still in the mutation period and 
that the outcome is problematical. 

In taking a hopeful view of such lack 
of agreement it is not meant to imply 
that classification is unimportant. No 
science is possible without it. But scien- 
tific progress is dependent upon the 
ability to select from among the number- 
less ways in which the data of experience 
may be classified those that are truly 
significant. The scientist seeks ever a 
basis of classification which will best 
permit the significant relationships (na- 
tural laws) to become apparent. The 
classification of plants and animals is thus 
made in accordance with the theory of 
evolution and is intended to reveal the 
operation of the laws of heredity and 
variation. In like manner the classifica- 
tion of minerals is intended to show the 
relationships of the chemical elements 
and of their various compounds. No sys- 


1Boisen, Anton J., Experiential Aspects of De 
mentia Praecox. Amer. J. Psychiatry (1933) 13: 
(p. 565). 

2Not infrequently such cases are classified a8 
“manic depressive.” 
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tem of classification is worth more than 
the theory which underlies it is worth. 

It follows therefore that in the forma- 
tive stages of a young science it is im- 
portant that the systematization of ex- 
perience should reflect accurately the 
actual status of the knowledge achieved. 
To have a standardized and generally ac- 
cepted system of classification before we 
have discovered the significant relation- 
ships among the classes thus distin- 
guished is likely to be unwholesome. The 
relationships so recognized are likely to 
be given a false significance which will 
block the way to true progress. 

The view may therefore be defended 
that the situation within the schizo- 
phrenic group is a healthier one than 
that within the general territory of the 
functional mental disorders, in that the 
stereotypes are being broken down. The 
Kraepelinian system of classification at 
the time it was formulated was un- 
doubtedly a long step forward. It brought 
something of order into what had form- 
erly been confusion and it offered a work- 
ing hypothesis which stimulated valuable 
research work. Its general adoption made 
it possible for workers all over the civi- 
lized world to exchange observations and 
interpretations with the assurance that 
they were talking about somewhat the 
same thing. But the fifty years which 
have elapsed since Kraepelin’s contribu- 
tion was given to the world have not 
substantiated the hypothesis upon which 
his system was built. Our leading psy- 
chiatrists today no longer think of de- 
mentia praecox and manic-depressive in- 
sanity as disease entities which run a 
predestined course. They look upon them 
rather as ways of life, as reactions to a 
life situation. There has also been a 
radical change in psychological presup- 
positions. There is to-day no longer the 
emphasis upon psychological processes of 
memory, imagination, idea, affect, etc., 
which Kraepelin as a student of Wundt 
emphasized to the neglect of the content 
of thought. The attempt to explain schizo- 
phrenia in terms of “splitting between 
idea and affect” (Bleuler’s concept) has 
thus been largely given up. Neither is the 


mere occurrence of hallucinations looked 
upon as of primary significance. The em- 
phasis is shifting to the dynamic factors— 
purpose, meaning, content of thought. 
Psychiatric understanding has thus out- 
grown the Kraepelinian system of classi- 
fication, but there is as yet no general 
agreement. It is clear that the Kraepe- 
linian system is inadequate, but there is 
as yet nothing to put in its place which 
is likely to receive general acceptance. 

We may conclude therefore that the 
recognition of the inadequacy of our 
present system of classification is a step 
forward. It should prepare the way for 
a more adequate theory and a more ade- 
quate system of classification. Toward the 
achievement of the needed understanding 
the following suggestions are offered: 

(a) The present system of classifica- 
tion should for the present be retained. 
The mere fact that it is in general use 
is itself an important consideration. It is 
moreover based in the main upon correct 
observation. The difficulty lies in inter- 
pretation. What it represents is types, 
not disease entities. The types thus dis- 
tinguished must be regarded as dynamic 
action systems and interpreted in terms 
of meaning.* It should also be recognized 
that such types are merely reference 
points. They are not averages but rather 
aggregations of related tendencies un- 
complicated by divergent tendencies. 
Such aggregations are none too frequently 
encountered. Thus re-interpreted and 
freed from certain defects the present 
system may for some time still be ser- 
viceable.* 

(b) More attention should be given to 
the discovery and interpretation of the 
specific dynamic factors in each separate 
case than to their combination in the 
form of types. Among these none is more 
important than the social factors. The 
investigation of the biology and pathology 
of interpersonal relations strikes at the 

*Cf. chapters on Typological Method by Heinrich 
Kliiver in Methods in Social Science; Stuart A. Rice, 
Ed. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

*Among these defects one of the most serious is 
the confusion of reaction pattern and etiology in 


such categories as “involutional melancholia” “psy- 
chosis with mental deficiency,” etc. 
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very heart of the problem. The new 
journal therefore fulfills a crucially im- 
portant need. It is to be hoped that it 
may help to bring about the day when 
the section on social background and 
family history in our mental hospital 
records will contain something mcre than 
the information that the grandfather died 
of cancer, the grandmother of pneumonia, 
that the parents are still living and well, 
or perhaps sum it up by saying that “the 
family history is of no psychiatric im- 
portance.” It seems hardly likely that we 
will ever gain much understanding of 
mental illness until we begin to take ac- 





count of the social milieu in which the 
individual has grown up, of the types 
with whom he identifies himself and of 
the standards by which he judges himself. 
(c) The attempt to distinguish sub- 
types within the schizophrenic group 
should not be given up. It should be 
recognized as a growing point in psychi- 
atric progress and attacked with new de- 
termination in the effort to discover more 
fruitful ways of looking at the schizo- 
phrenic territory and of determining the 
significant relationships within it. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

















Socio-Biological Types and Methods 
for Their Isolation 


Joseph Zubin * 


HERE has been a growing tendency to deal with averages and percentages in 

measuring and evaluating the performance of human beings. As a result the 
concepts of the average man, average height, average weight, average health and 
average what not, have grown up. Much ill advised advice has been based on these 
average concepts and much harm has been done as a consequence to the individuals 
who deviate from the average. And that there are more non-typical people than 
average people even the most sanguine statistician will perforce have to admit. 
Averages are of use only when dealing with large masses of people. Where the 
individual is concerned, averages may be of help, but they must be supplemented by 
more information if the individual is to be judged or advised. But what is wrong 
with the average? It fails us, because the average rarely if ever reveals the under- 
lying structure on which it is based. Thus, an average student at college may attain 
his average status by dint of having achieved average grades in all his subjects or 
an equal number of A’s and D’s or some other pattern of grades which yields an 
average result. All of these average students are not equivalent in the structure of 
their academic ability. The inadequacy of this method of averaging separate elements 
of not only scholastic achievement but of other measures as well, has long been felt, 
but the basic shortcoming of this approach has been brought out more clearly by 
the teachings of Gestalt Psychology. 








The tremendous interest in dealing 
with “wholes” and “total configurations” 
that has followed in the wake of Gestalt 
Psychology has been a source of continual 
challenge to the psychologist in general 
and to the psychometrician in particular. 
Psychologists have rarely dealt with 
“wholes” in the past. Most investigators 
deal with single aspects of the individual 
such as achievement, intelligence, height, 
weight etc. In many instances a step 
further is taken and two aspects are dealt 
with simultaneously as, for example, the 
bivariate distribution of achievement and 
intelligence. But the moment we leave 
the monovariate distribution, the indi- 
vidual subject is lost sight of, and the 
variables per se become the center of 


i, 





attention. Thus, the size of the correla- 
tion coefficient between intelligence and 
achievement attracts more attention than 
the characteristics of the bright students 
who fail in their college work, or the dull 
who succeed. When we go a step still 
further and consider a trivariate or a 
tetravariate system, the individual is 
hopelessly lost and we emerge from our 
analysis with a tenuous description of the 
covariation in terms of either a multiple 
correlation coefficient or a hypothetical 
factor analysis. But for the most part the 
relationship between the measures is of 
less practical concern than the structure 
that the variables present within a given 
individual or group of similar individuals. 
Thus, for instance, it is of less moment 


*A.B., Johns Hopkins, 21; Ph.D., Columbia, 32; Assistant Ed. Psychol., Teachers College, Columbia, 
31-32; Inst. Psychometrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 32; Inst. School of Ed., CCNY, 34-36; 
Assistant Psychologist, U. S. Public Health Service and Statistician Mental Hospital Survey Committee 1936-. 
For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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for the clinician to find the factor pattern 
of a given set of tests than to determine 
the special picture of ability——disability 
that, say, the academic failures present, 
in contrast with their academically more 
successful colleagues. 

A knowledge of the former gives us 
more insight into test structures, but a 
knowledge of the latter gives us more 
insight into the make up of potential fail- 
ures and enables us to provide remedial 
and preventive techniques and tools. For 
the practitioner, the latter is a more direct 
attack on his professional problems than 
the former. 

There are people who manage to deal 
with the total personality despite the com- 
plex interrelationships between many 
variables that this involves. The practi- 
cal educators, social workers, psychia- 
trists, administrators and others deal with 
a multitude of factors in each of the in- 
dividuals that they come into contact 
with. But these workers are primarily 
artists, not concerned so much with ad- 
vancing knowledge about human nature 
as with curing or solving the special prob- 
lems presented by individuals. They 
know little and often care less about the 
research work that deals with the theo- 
retical interrelationships between the spe- 
cific factors that exist in their clients. 
Thus, on the one hand we have a group of 
abstract formulations about the relation- 
ship between variables emanating from 
research laboratories. On the other hand 
we have individual case histories written 
by the practitioner. And there is no way 
of closing the gap between the two ap- 
proaches to the problems of the individ- 
ual. Some middle ground must be found. 
Perhaps the middle ground will consist of 
grouping individuals into families or 
types. Then the research worker will 
come to grips with the single individual in 
the form of a group of like-minded or like- 
structured individuals. The practitioner 
will be able to transcend his limited in- 
terest in the specific individual when the 
latter’s relationship to his like-structured 
subgroup is established. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
a technique for finding the individuals 





who possess similarly integrated charac- 
teristics in a given set of variables. After 
the subgroups of similarly structured in- 
dividuals are discovered, the pattern of 
characteristics that make them similar 
can be isolated and further studies can be 
undertaken in other variables of the in- 
dividuals in each subgroup. The tech- 
nique is applicable not only to the study 
of personality patterns of individuals, but 
also to the patterns of communities or 
other organized bodies in factors such as 
health, socio-economic status, etc. It may 
also be utilized in classifying institutions 
such as hospitals for evaluative purposes. 
The primary tool in this procedure is a 
technique for discovering similarities be- 
tween individuals. 

The techniques for finding the similari- 
ties that exist between individuals are not 
as well developed as the techniques for 
finding differences between individuals. 
The tremendous interest in individual 
differences initiated by Galton and later 
expanded by Catell has nearly obscured 
the earlier problem of like-mindedness 
that interested psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, especially under the leadership of 
Giddings at the turn of the century. The 
two problems are in a sense the obverse 
of each other and should lead to the same 
result, but in actuality they have led to 
quite different results. The contribution 
of the school of Individual Differences has 
led to techniques that analyze human 
abilities into underlying components and 
factors. The investigations of individual 
similarities have on the other hand led 
to Typology, the classification of individ- 
uals into types. Unfortunately, typologi- 
cal theories have never received as much 
attention from statisticians as the theories 
of differential psychology. For that rea- 
son, typology, though retaining its su- 
premacy in countries where the statistical 
approach has not made much headway, 
has fallen into discard in countries where 
statistical investigations were highly de- 
veloped. It is interesting to note that 


typology has not only been relegated to 
the background in this country, but it 
even has been disowned by some reputa- 
ble psychologists. 
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In the earlier days of psychology when 
the typological viewpoint was more ac- 
ceptable, qualitative differences were gen- 
erally supposed to exist between the 
pright and the dull, sane and insane and 
so forth. Most students of individual dif- 
ferences today maintain that variables do 
not yield the dichotomous or polychoto- 
mous distributions that typological theory 
requires but instead yield continuous sym- 
metrical distributions approaching the 
bell-shaped type of the normal probability 
curve. So well entrenched has the theory 
of continuous distribution become to-day 
that measurements which yield bi-modal 
distributions are usually explained as due 
to sampling inadequacies. 

Despite this general agreement on the 
non-existence of types, the term type is 
not yet extinct from our scientific vocabu- 
lary and has certainly not vanished from 
popular thought. Examples of the scien- 
tific interest in types are the Kretschmer, 
Jaensch and Spranger types, while ex- 
amples of popular types are found on 
every side. 

In physical measures such as height 
and weight it is reasonably certain that 
no discontinuities exist when large groups 
are measured. However, in the case of 
psychological measurements, where the 
results depend considerably upon the 
evaluation placed on behavior, it is at 
least a tenable hypothesis that the con- 
tinuous nature of the distribution is the 
result of the inner consistency of the eval- 
uator rather that of the measures. It is, 
therefore, possible that types exist be- 
haviorally in our population, but they dis- 
appear as a result of the nature of the 
yardstick with which we measure. For 
example studies have indicated that the 
extraversion-introversion trait is dis- 
tributed continuously in the population. 
These studies measured individuals on 
the basis of personality inventory re- 
sponses which had been previously scored 
with an a priori scoring key. The results 
of such measures may simply indicate 
that the notion of introversion-extraver- 
sion which the investigator entertained 
has a continuous distribution. However, 
if the investigator had started from the 


6 


other end of the task, and selected two 
contrasting groups of individuals who by 
behavior and reputation are acknowledged 
extraverts, he might have found different 
results. Upon testing a random sample of 
the population with the test calibrated so 
as to diagnose introversion and extraver- 
sion by the discrete group method he 
might have found a bi-modal distribution 
with a trough in the middle or perhaps 
a tri-modal distribution of extraverts and 
introverts and ambiverts. Thus the con- 
tinuity in distribution may have been a 
result of the logical consistency of the 
scoring key rather than of the behavior 
of human beings. 

Another factor that differentiates physi- 
cal from psychological measures is the 
differential influence of social and en- 
vironmental factors.. These factors tend 
to influence the more mobile psychological 
measures to a greater extent than they do 
the physical measures. Asymmetry and 
discontinuity in psychological measures 
may be due to the effect of social forces 
impinging on an originally normal dis- 
tribution. Allport has given examples of 
J shaped distributions resulting from the 
superposition of social forces upon psy- 
chological measures. Thus, although con- 
tinuity and unimodality may be the orig- 
inal scheme of the universe, social influ- 
ences may interfere with it and disrupt it. 

A third argument for the possibility of 
the existence of types is that thus far, 
most investigations have limited their dis- 
cussions to the unimodality and continuity 
of single variables. Very few, if any, stud- 
ies have been made on bivariate, trivari- 
ate or multivariate distributions. Even if 
all single traits individually had continu- 
ous distributions, it does not necessarily 
follow that distribution surfaces of two 
or more variables are continuous and 
unimodal. Furthermore, by analogy with 
Allport’s J shaped distributions, it is quite 
likely that even if originally all multivari- 
ate distributions were continuous and uni- 
modal, some of these surfaces were 
warped by the impinging of social forces, 
producing discrete types. 

1 Allport, F. H., The J-Curve of Hypothesis Con- 


forming Behavior. J. Social Psychol. (1934) 5:141- 
183. 
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Thus far we have dealt with what might 
be called biological and psychobiological 
traits exemplified by height, weight, intel- 
ligence, aptitudes, etc. The arguments 
forwarded have attempted to show that 
the possible existence of psychobiological 
types is not negated by present day 
evidence.? 

However, there are other variables on 
which human beings differ besides the 
psychobiological. Individuals differ in 
accident-proneness, parole-hazards, suc- 
cess or failure in salesmanship, hospitali- 
zation or non-hospitalization for mental 
disease and other socially significant mea- 
sures. We might designate these variables 
as socio-biological because they depend on 
social as well as biological forces. It is not 
claimed here that there is no relationship 
between the socio-biological trait of, say, 
success in salesmanship and psychobio- 
logical measures. In fact, it is proposed to 
demonstrate the relationship that exists 
between these two classes of variables and 
identify the psychobiological characteris- 
tics of the socio-biological types.* Per- 
haps success in salesmanship may itself 
be regarded as a continuous variable ex- 
tending from individuals who have zero 
success to those who have a maximum 
success. Yet, socially, people belong to 
the one or to the other category so far as 
their employability is concerned. 

Our purpose is to determine that com- 
plex or pattern of psychobiological traits 
that leads to the socio-type of, say, suc- 
cessful salesmanship in contrast with the 
pattern of the psychobiological abilities 
that leads to failure. It is conceivable that 
several different patterns of ability may 
be found in both the successful and the 
unsuccessful groups. These may be the 
“types” we are searching for. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that after the pat- 
terns are determined, it may be possible 


2It might be pointed out that the theory of type 
does not necessarily require that the individuals 
belonging to the same type must necessarily be 
identical in all the variables under consideration. 
It is possible for the individuals to vary somewhat 
around a modal point in the multivariate distribu- 
tion. But they must cluster around that point and 
be separated by definite circular valleys from other 
“modal peaks” in the multivariate distribution. 

%Of course, socio-biological traits discovered in 
one region of our country, may not apply to other 
regions where the same “culture” does not obtain. 





to invent new variables which will dis- 
tribute our types on continuous unimodal 
psychobiological measures. But these 
measures will probably bear little or no 
relationship to present day variables, 

Furthermore, it has been alleged that 
the typological approach has thus far 
failed to be of value because it consigns 
individuals to pigeonholes that do not fit 
them. For instance, not all the pyknics 
are found to have cycloid temperaments 
and vice versa. But it should be pointed 
out that Kretschmer’s types are conceived 
in an a priori manner. If the converse 
procedure is adopted—that of permitting 
people to group themselves into whatever 
constellations they may exhibit in com- 
mon—no such criticism of types would be 
possible. 

To summarize, we have outlined an 
operational approach for the determina- 
tion of personality patterns, the opera- 
tional nature deriving from the fact that 
we describe the individuals possessing a 
given set of personality patterns in terms 
of their behavior, rather than in terms ofa 
priori psychological trait systems. No 
conflict is envisaged between the opera- 
tional and a priori approach. It is in- 
tended only to supplement the one with 
the other. 

It would be well to obtain psychobio- 
logical measures covering the entire ga- 
mut of human traits for our analysis. Such 
a complex of traits might yield differential 
patterns of “total personality.” Unfortu- 
nately such measures are not now avail- 
able. Furthermore “total personality” is 
probably composed of an infinite system 
of variables and can never be approached 
except as a limit. We can, however, de 
fine our problems within relatively nar- 
row limits. We shall limit the example 
of our pattern analysis to two applica- 
tions. First to an analysis of the individ- 
ual similarities that exist in a group of 
schizophrenics and second to a projected 
analysis of the individual similarities in 
a group of “good” and “poor” readers. 
That is, we shall try to determine the 
patterns of traits that differentiate the 
several patient types from normal individ- 
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uals, and the good from the poor readers 
in the case of reading disability. 

The field of personality measurement is 
a suitable area in which to apply the typo- 
logical or pattern approach since it is one 
of the fields in which the differential ap- 
proach has not made much headway. This 
field affords ample opportunity to illus- 
trate the technique for determining the 
psychobiological patterns that character- 
ize sociotypes. Mental illness has many 
diverse causes and an inclusive definition 
of the mentally ill is to be sought more in 
the bio-psychological realm than in the 
bio-social realm. Yet we may limit our 
problems to that type of mental illness 
which has sufficient social significance to 
cause an individual to be institutionalized. 
Thus our sociotype is the institutionalized 
mental case. We shall try to determine 
that particular pattern (or patterns) of 
psychobiological traits and abilities that 
differentiate the group of institutionalized 
mental patients from the so-called normal 
individual with whom we rub elbows 
daily. We are aware of the fact that some 
hospitalized patients may be relatively 
normal by ordinary standards. That is, 
under favorable conditions they could 
continue to be at home or in the com- 
munity. On the other hand, there are 
many mentally ill individuals who are at 
large. But these facts need not deter us, 
since we are investigating sociotypes— 
individuals who are institutionalized for 
whatever cause. Our hope is that by 
means of our technique we can dissect 
the various types of individuals included 
in the hospitalized group and in this 
fashion separate the mentally ill into their 
several natural groupings. 

In order to study the individual simi- 
larities that exist in the patient group it 
would be well to obtain all the measures, 
physical, psychological and psychiatric 
that are available. Unfortunately the 
labor involved in obtaining such data on 
a sufficiently large number of cases is 
tremendous. As an illustration, we have 


utilized the data obtained through per- 
‘sonality inventories. These data are them- 


selves not very significant but they will 
serve the purpose of an example quite 
aptly. 


A group of 68 schizophrenic patients 
hospitalized three months or less were 
given the Personal Inquiry Form‘ con- 
sisting of 70 items. A matched group of 
68 normal individuals was also tested, the 
matching being done for age, education, 
sex, racial extraction, occupation (before 
entering hospital), and nativity. 

The inventory consists of items of the 
usual psychoneurotic inventory type and 
the responses to each item are either Yes, 
Noor ?. A sample of the items is shown in 
Table F. After the test had been admin- 
istered the papers were scored in such 
manner as to obtain for each individual 
the number of items in which he agreed 


TABLE A 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENT SCORES OF FIVE 
INDIVIDUALS OF THE ABNORMAL GROUP 


(Number of Items in Test—70) 


Scoring 
pat- 
terns A B Cc > Re. 
A 70 
B 37 70 
Cc 32 47 70 
D 48 48 46 70 
E 44 50 46 53 70 


with every other individual. This num- 
ber of common responses for two individ- 
uals is called their agreement score. Thus, 
there were 68 agreement scores for each 
individual, one for each of his colleagues. 
Agreement scores were obtained for the 
normals and for abnormals separately. 

The agreement scores for individuals 
A to E are shown in Table A. 

Reading in the first row from left to 
right, individual A has an agreement 
score of 70 on his own response pattern— 
since he agrees perfectly with his own 
response pattern. He achieved a score of 
37 on B’s response pattern. That is, he 
concurred with B on 37 items and disa- 
greed with him on the remaining 33 items, 
and so forth. The complete table was 
drawn up for all 68 abnormal individuals 
but it is too large to be reproduced here. 


*Landis, Carney and Zubin, J. The Personal In- 
quiry Form, 1934. (For experimental use only.) 
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A similar table was drawn up for the nor- 
mal individuals. The mean agreement 
score of each individual with his fellows 
was then computed. The distribution of 
these average agreement scores for the 
normal group and the abnormal group is 
shown in Table B. These scores are desig- 
nated as intra-group agreement scores to 
differentiate them from the extra-group 
agreement scores which will be presented 
later. 


TABLE B 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE INTRA-GROUP AGREE- 
MENT SCORES OF THE 68 ABNORMALS AND 
68 MATCHED NORMALS 





Abnormals Normals 
Score Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
48-50 20 29.4 
45-47 17 25.0 
42-44 13 19.1 15 22.1 
39-41 14 20.6 8 11.8 
36-38 19 27.9 3 4.4 
33-35 7 10.3 3 4.4 
30-32 8 11.8 2 2.9 
27-29 3 4.4 big _ 
24-26 2 2.9 
21-23 1 1.5 
18-20 1 1.5 
Totals 68 100. 68 100. 
Mean 37.0 44.6 
S. D. 5.44 4.69 


The abnormals had an average agree- 
ment score of 37.0 while the normals had 
an agreement score of 44.6. The difference 
between these means is 8.5 times its stand- 
ard error which could be attributed to 
chance less than one time in a billion. 
The normals show a greater degree of 
intra-group similarity than the abnormals. 
The difference in the variability of the 
two groups is not statistically reliable. 

An attempt was also made to determine 
the extra-group similarity, that is, the 
average degree of agreement that each 
normal exhibits towards each of the ab- 
normals and vice versa. The average 
agreement score of each normal individ- 
ual with each of the abnormals was com- 
puted. The distribution of these extra- 
group agreement scores is shown in Table 
C. In a similar manner the average agree- 
ment score of each abnormal individual 
with each normal individual was also ob- 


tained. The distribution of their scores 
is also shown in Table C. In order to re- 
duce the labor involved, only half of the 
group (34) were included in the computa- 
tion.® 

The averages of the two distributions 
are identical since the sum of all the extra- 
group agreement scores for the normals 
is equal to the sum of the extra-group 
agreement scores for the abnormals. But 
the variability in the extra-group agree- 


TABLE C 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE ExTRA-GROUP AGREE- 
MENT SCORES FOR 34 ABNORMALS AND 
34 MATCHED NORMAL CONTROLS 





Normal Abnormal 

individuals individuals 
Scores Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
48-50 6 17.7 
45-47 1 2.9 3 8.8 
42-44 14 41.2 7 20.6 
39-41 8 23.5 4 11.8 
36-38 6 17.7 5 14.7 
33-35 2 5.9 2 5.9 
30-32 3 8.8 4 11.8 
27-29 = 2 5.9 
24-26 0 0.0 
21-23 1 2.9 
Total 34 100. 34 100. 
Mean 40.2 40.2 
S. D. 3.94 7.31 


ment scores of the abnormals is consider- 
ably higher. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference is 3.34 which could arise by 
chance less than one time in 1,000. The 
inter-group comparison indicates that nor- 
mals are more cohesive as a group in the 
degree to which they resemble each other 
even when the abnormal patterns form 
the scoring keys. 

The average intra-group agreement 
score of the normals and of the abnormals 
and their extra-group agreement scores 
are shown in Table D. ; 

It is apparent that the extra-group 
agreement scores of the abnormals are a 
little larger than the intra-group agree- 
ment scores of abnormals. That is, the 
abnormal group as a whole shows a higher 


5The author wishes to take this opportunity of 
expressing his thanks for the service of Mr. Jerome 
Schuchter, a student of the College of the City of 
New York who was assigned as assistant in this 
study by the National Youth Administration Com- 
mittee of the College. 
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degree of similarity to the normal re- 
sponse pattern than to its own average 
response pattern. To a certain extent, ab- 
solute size of agreement score in a group 
is indicative of the normality of the group. 

All the individuals who showed high 
agreement scores among themselves were 
grouped together tentatively for further 


TABLE D 


AVERAGE INTRA-GROUP AND EXTRA-GROUP AGREE- 
MENT SCORES FOR THE NORMAL AND 
ABNORMAL GROUP 





Intra-group Extra-group 
scores scores 
Groups "N Mean S. D: ‘N Mean S. D. 
Normals ...... 68 446 4.69 34 40.2 3.94 
Abnormals ...68 37.0 5.44 34 40.2 7.31 


Since not a single normal individual ex- 
hibited this pattern, it is quite reasonable 
to assume that the pattern in question is an 
abnormal rather than a normal response 
pattern. The difference between the ab- 
normal frequency, 9, and the normal fre- 
quency, 0, would have arisen by chance 
alone, less than one time in 100. 

Up to the present 6 such subgroups 
have been established in the abnormal 
group and 3 in the normal group. These 
subgroups are the tentative types we are 
seeking. The patterns that characterize 
each of these 6 subgroups have been estab- 
lished and the number of items in the pat- 
tern, the frequency of the abnormal sub- 
group characterized by this pattern, and 


TABLE E 


ITEMS IN ABNORMAL DIAGNOSTIC PATTERN IV-A 


Question 


25. Do you act on the spur of the moment?... 
26. Have you ever had spells of dizziness?... 


Number of individuals 
with the given re- 
sponse to the 





question 
Diagnostic —— ~ 
response Abnormals Normals 
is paw weenneeaes Yes 18 20 
ae ne Yes 30 5 


30. Could you become so interested in doing something that 


you would not feel the need of close friends?........... Yes 34 14 
69. Are you often the leader in arranging parties?............ No 53 40 
76. Do you often feel that people misunderstand you?......... Yes 34 11 


analysis of their total response pattern. 
Each of these tentative subgroups was 
then analyzed to determine what part of 
the total response pattern the individuals 
had in common. One such response pat- 
tern which was shown by 9 individuals of 
the schizophrenic group and by not a 
single individual in the matched normal 
group, is shown in Table E. 

The items in this pattern are given to- 
gether with the characteristic answer to 
each item and the frequency of this an- 
swer in the total normal and total ab- 
normal group. 

By chance alone we wouid expect about 
one individual (actually 0.8 of an individ- 
ual) to exhibit this particular response 
pattern. The actual number obtained, 9, 
is more than 10 times as large as the ex- 
pected and the probability of such a dis- 
crepancy occurring by chance is less than 
one time in 100, the ordinary fiduciary 
limits for rejecting chance probability. 


the frequency of this pattern in the nor- 
mal group are shown in Table F. 

Table G is read as follows: Pattern I-A, 
which was exhibited by 7 abnormal in- 
dividuals and no normals, consists of 8 
items. By chance alone only .01 individ- 
uals would be expected to exhibit this 
pattern. The obtained frequency of 8 is 
well above chance expectancy. The differ- 
ence between the frequency of this pat- 
tern in the abnormal group, 8, and in the 
normal group, 0, is so great that it couid 
be attributed to chance less than one time 
in 100. 

It is apparent that Pattern I-A is char- 
acteristic of the abnormal group and if an 
individual exhibits this pattern the likeli- 
hood of his belonging to the normal group 
may be estimated as 0 while the likelihood 
of his belonging to the abnormal group 
may be estimated as 0.13. 

The rows for the other patterns are 
read similarly. 
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It should be pointed out here that for 
some of the individual items the char- 
acteristic response (the response which 
occurs in the characteristic pattern of the 
abnormal subgroup) occurs more often 
in the normal than in the abnormal group. 
But the constellation as a whole occurs 
more often in the abnormal than in the 
normal. 


tion in pattern really belong to the group 
to the same extent as those who do not 
show such deviation. In this case, the 
given deviation might be regarded as 
equivalent to the diagnostic response pat- 
tern to the 3 items. The technique of es- 
tablishing equivalence is still to be worked 
out. 

Having selected our tentative types we 


TABLE F 


FREQUENCY OF ABNORMAL DIAGNOSTIC PATTERNS IN THE ABNORMAL AND IN THE NORMAL Group 


ee | in Frequency in 


norma abnormal 
Patterns group group 

I-A 0 7 
II-A 0 8 
III-A 0 7 
IV-A 0 9 
V-A 1 7 
VI-A 0 7 


A similar analysis was made for the 
normal group. Thus far, 3 patterns have 
been isolated. The data for these patterns 
are shown in Table G. 

The method utilized in determining 
these patterns is explained in detail in a 
previous publication.* Thus far we have 
accepted only identity of response as an 


Chance Probability 
No. of items expectancy of 0! 
in patterns pattern differentiation 
8 0.01 0.01 
9 0.04 0.01 
8 0.0005 0.01 
5 0.79 0.01 
8 1.80 0.05 
13 0.20 0.05 


can proceed to validate them, that is to 
determine whether the individuals who 
gave similar response patterns show other 
evidences of belonging together. There 
are probably a great many possible sub- 
divisions of the group into types. We 
must select those subdivisions of the group 
that have pragmatic value. 


TABLE G 


FREQUENCY OF NORMAL DIAGNOSTIC PATTERNS IN THE NORMAL AND ABNORMAL GROUPS 


a | in Frequency in 


norma abnormal 
Patterns group group 
I-N 41 24 
II-N 19 1 
III-N 16 1 
indication of like-mindedness. But it is 


conceivable that otherwise “like-minded” 
individuals might show different partial 
response patterns. Thus, there may be 
individuals who agree with a given group 
in nearly all but 3 items in the diagnostic 
pattern, that characterize the given group. 
Upon further investigation it may be dis- 
covered that the response pattern of the 
deviating individuals to the three items 
in question is “equivalent” to the re- 
sponses in the diagnostic pattern. That 
is, the individuals who show that devia- 


* Zubin, Joseph, A Technique for Measuring Like- 
Mindedness. To be published in J. Abnormal and 
Social Psychol. (October 1938). 


Chance Probability 
No. of items expectancy of of 
in pattern pattern differentiation 
8 32.6 01 
20 1.2 01 
20 2.0 01 


In the case of the reading disability 
problem, we would select a battery of 
tests consisting of Silent Reading, Oral 
Reading, Phonetic Skills, Intelligence, 
Personality Adjustment. Inventory and 
several other tests of the personality type. 
We could add several ratings by teachers 
and classmates and utilize age, sex, eco- 
nomic background, foreign language in 
the home, social status as additional vari- 
ables. The first problem is to obtain sub- 
divisions of each variable that can be 
utilized for our pattern approach. If we 
subdivide a variable too finely the num- 
ber of possible combinations increases un- 
duly. Besides, it is questionable whether 
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the minute differences revealed by intelli- 
gence tests are meaningful. It is quite 
questionable whether a difference of 5 
points in I. Q. is of any consequence in 
the problem of reading disability. It 
would be well to determine the values of 
the I. Q. that are critical for reading 
ability. But in the absence of such crite- 
ria, the division of the group into dull and 
bright, or into dull, average and bright 
would probably do no violence to our re- 
sults. The other variables can be simi- 
larly trichotomized. 

After each of the traits has been trichot- 
omized we can consider each test in the 
same way that we consider the Yes, No 
and ? responses to the items in the per- 
sonality inventory. Each person’s pattern 
can be scored for its similarity to every 
other person’s pattern and the resulting 
agreement scores obtained. From then on 
the steps are the same as in the case of the 
personality test. If patterns of reading 
disability are discovered in this manner 
they would be of considerable help in the 
discovery of potential non-readers and in 
the development of techniques for treat- 
ing each pattern of reading disability. 

The technique described in this paper is 
applicable to other fields besides person- 
ality measurement. It can be equally well 
applied to the fields of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. It can also be used for 
discovering like-structured patterns in 
communities on social, economic and 
health factors. Another possible applica- 
tion is to the field of medical statistics 
for determining diagnosis and prognosis 
where many factors are involved. It 
should also prove helpful in the field of 
delinquency and parole when attempts 
are made to differentiate safe risks from 
unsafe risks for parole. 

It may be contended that the method 
suggested in this paper can lead to the 
establishment of only “static” patterns 
and that it is incapable of handling “dy- 
namic” patterns. This, however, should 
not deter us from seeking the “static” pat- 
terns. The latter may be a starting point 
in the direction of securing deeper insight 
into the “dynamic” patterns that moti- 
vate and direct an individual’s life. 


Each of the three steps in the pattern 
analysis method can be modified some- 
what in order to reduce the labor. The 
first step—that of obtaining the agree- 
ment scores—can be simplified by the use 
of the new score machine of the Inter- 
national Business Machine Company.’ 
This machine scores response patterns 
automatically and can be utilized in ob- 
taining the agreement scores of each in- 
dividual with all the other individuals in 
his group. The work of scoring each paper 
(n—1) times on (n—1) different scoring 
keys (n being equal to the number in the 
population) is reduced to putting the 
paper (n—1) times into the automatic 
scoring machine. If the recording of the 
score is also made automatic, and the 
automatic feed added, there will be no 
more work attached to the obtaining of 
(n—1) scores than is now involved in 
obtaining the single score for each indi- 
vidual. 

The second step—that of fractionating 
the population into like-minded sub- 
groups—can also be facilitated. The 
method outlined in the paper is only one 
of the possible approaches. 

Another possible way to fractionate the 
population is to select two individuals who 
score zero on each other’s response pat- 
tern. These two individuals have totally 
different response patterns and they could 
be utilized as reference points. That is, 
if individual A scores zero on B’s response 
pattern (and individual B consequently 
scores zero on A’s response pattern), in- 
dividuals who are most similar to A in 
their response pattern will be quite dif- 
ferent from the individuals who are most 
similar to B. Thus, those individuals who 
make zero or low scores on each other’s 
response patterns become the pivots about 
whom to group the rest of the individuals. 

Still another way of fractionating the 
population is to obtain the correlations 
between each pair of individuals, utilizing 
their scores on the n scales, and perform- 
ing a factorial analysis on these correla- 
tion coefficients according to Thurstone.*® 

tInternational Business Machine Co. Interna- 
tional Test Scoring Machine, Manual of Instruction. 
New York. 


® Thurstone, L. L., The Vectors of Mind; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935 (xv and 266 pp.). 
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The table of correlations that is to be fac- 
torized consists of the correlations be- 
tween individual A and individual B, A 
and C, A and D—B and C, B and D—Y 
and Z, for all their scores on the n dif- 
ferent scoring patterns. Referring to 
Table A, the correlation between individ- 
ual A and individual B is obtained by 
correlating the scores in Column A with 
the scores in Column B. The correlations 
between A and C, A and D, etc., are ob- 
tained similarly. The table of correlations 
obtained in this manner will contain 


—1) 
mim tt correlations as shown in Table H. 


TABLE H 


HYPOTHETICAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
Scores OF INDIVIDUALS ON ALL THE 
PossIBLE SCORING PATTERNS 





Individual 
Individ- - A \ 
ual A B Cc D E 
A 1.00 .80 .70 .20 10 
B 1.00 .60 .30 .20 
S 1.00 40 10 
D 1.00 90 
E 1.00 


Thus, individual A agrees with himself 
in every case and hence has a perfect cor- 
relation. Individual A’s scores on the dif- 
ferent possible scoring patterns are quite 
similar to the scores of individual B, pro- 
ducing a correlation of .80 and so forth. 

The factor loadings for the various in- 
dividuals on the several factors emerging 
from the factorial analysis could then be 
utilized as the basis for grouping the in- 
dividuals into types. It would be desirable 
to rotate the axes in such fashion that 
each individual has a high factor loading 
with one of the factors and relatively low 
loadings with the others. If that is pos- 
sible, there will be as many types as there 
are factors. This will enable the group 
to be divided into types in accordance 
with the various factors found. It should 
be borne in mind that the factorial analy- 
sis outlined in this section is only inci- 
dental and not an essential element of the 
method. The reader is referred to similar 
techniques for analyzing correlations be- 
tween individuals that have been pre- 





sented by Burt ® and Stephenson. These 
methods have but recently beén brought 
to the attention of American workers and 
as far as the present writer is concerned 
have not been fully understood yet. The 
patent difficulty that this writer experi- 
ences with these methods is that the cor- 
relation between two individuals over a 
series of tests does not seem to yield a 
meaningful result since the different test 
scores, even when standard scores are 
used, do not form a continuum in the same 
sense that a given variable forms a con- 
tinuum. In the case of the technique de- 
veloped in this paper this objection does 
not hold, since the two sets of scores that 
are being correlated for two individuals, 
say A and B, may be regarded as the cor- 
relation between the scores that C, D, E, 
etc., make on the response pattern of A 
and on the response pattern of B. 

The computation of the correlation co- 
efficients can be reduced to an automatic 
process through the use of punched-card 
methods. The factorial analysis has not 
yet been reduced to an automatic process, 
but several short cuts for saving time are 
already available. 

It might be pointed out here that the 
utilization of agreement scores between 
individuals is not necessarily the only 
way of fractionating the population. We 
could have used the agreement scores be- 
tween item-responses instead of between 
individuals. In this manner we would 
have found the items that go together and 
have broken up the items into constella- 
tions. After the “like-minded” groups of 
items had been established the individ- 
uals producing the similarities in the vari- 
ous syndromes could be isolated and their 
identical specific response patterns deter- 
mined. 

The third step—that of determining the 
common response pattern for each type 
or subgroup—can be simplified consider- 
ably by the utilization of Hollerith cards 
and a special machine for counting the 
frequency of each pattern invented by 
T. W. Forbes.® 


* Burt, Cyril L., Correlations Between Persons. 
Brit. J. Psychol. (1937) 28:59-96. 

1 Stephenson, W., The Inverted Factor Technique. 
Brit. J. Psychol. (1936) 28:344-361. 
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The fourth step—that of determining 
whether a given pattern is diagnostic— 
can be reduced to an automatic procedure 
by means of a plot of the probability 
ellipse for the minimal value of X? as 
described in a recent article... The final 
step of finding the syndromes of patterns 
can be facilitated through special coding 
devices.'? 





Zubin, Joseph, A Graphic Method for Determin- 
ing the Significance of the Difference Between 
Group Frequencies. J. Educational Psychol. (1936) 
27:431-444. 

2 Zubin, Joseph, The Determination of Response 
Patterns in Personality Inventories. J. Educational 
Psychol. (1937) 28:401-413. See also the author’s 


SUMMARY 


A technique has been described for sub- 
dividing a group into subgroups of like- 
structured or like-patterned individuals, 
and for determining the factors that make 
them like-structured. An application of 
the method to the determination of per- 
sonality patterns has been described. The 
technique is applicable to other fields such 
as sociology, vital statistics, institutional 
statistics and economics. 


NEw York Clty. 





forthcoming work on The Coding of Item Responses 
for Pattern Analysis. 
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Freud vs. Marx: Real and Pseudo 
Problems Distinguished 


J. F. Brown* 


F ONE orders the continuum of natural science to a graph—drawn like the cross 
section of a relief map with altitude representing adequacy of scientific attain- 
ment—the two great peaks in the land of the social sciences will represent the 
systems originated by Sigmund Freud and Karl Marx. The Himalayas of such a 
map, to be sure, occur in the domain of the physical sciences; the Rockies mark 
the region of structural biology; but on the plains of the social sciences the sys- 
tems of Freud and Marx certainly stand out in Appalachian eminence. These sys- 
tems, whatever their shortcomings compared with the old established disciplines 
like physics, are today particularly important. As has been pointed out again and 
again, modern man knows too little of psychology and sociology to balance his tre- 
mendous knowledge of the physical sciences. It is becoming quite obvious that even 
the great peaks of physics and biology are in danger of erosion because of the hot 
winds arising in the flat lands of social science. To a certain extent the prominences 
representing the systems of Marx and Freud stand as breaks against the winds of 
contemporary social discontent. Applied Marxian sociology as it is practiced in the 
Soviet Union, seems to many observers to be the only hope for stability in contem- 
porary civilization, and to other and perhaps equally competent observers the great 
hope for the future lies in adapting man to the principles of the Freudian psychology. 
Between the two systems certain unquestionable and legitimate antithesis exist. 
Despite these genuine antithesis, however, a great deal of avoidable misunderstand- 
ing has arisen between the adherents of the two systems. The writer believes, to 
continue the geographical analogy, that, if we could fill in the valley separating 
the truly scientific findings of Marx and Freud, we would have at hand the neces- 
sary knowledge to win the fight for a stable social system. 
It is not hoped in this brief article to at the present time seem almost insur- 


do any such stupendous feat of engineer- 
ing. The problem is one that calls for 
the combined efforts of many engineers 
and many workers. But as one who has 
partially scaled both mountains and who 
knows something of the terrain separat- 
ing them, I hope to give a very prelimi- 
nary survey of the problem, to make a sort 
of intellectual expedition for observa- 
tional purposes into a field where greater 
things may later be accomplished. Such 
an expedition often helps to point out 
places where the work might go relatively 
rapidly and others where the difficulties 


“Sy 





mountable. 

It will help first to see where and how 
the two systems originated. The proper 
field of social science ranges from biology 
on the one hand to social philosophy on 


1In doing this, space will not allow scholarly 
documentation, and the reader must take even some 
very dogmatic-sounding statements on faith. It is 
my hope in the near future to present a more ex- 
tended and documented account of the arguments 
given herewith in a suitable technical journal. Nor 
will I be able to review any of the existing and 
rapidly increasing literature on Freud and Marx 
considered together. Attention should be called, 
however, to Reuben Osborne’s recent book Freud 
and Marz, which, despite a certain thinness and 
superficiality and an undisguised Marxian bias at 
least attempts to raise the problem. 


*B.S., Yale, 25; Exchange Fellow, Berlin, 25-27; Ph.D., Yale, 29; Lab. Asst. and Instr. Yale, 27-29; 





Fellow of Nat. Res. Council in Biol. Sciences, Berlin, 29-30; Asst. Prof. Psychol., Colo., 30-32; Asst. Prof. 
Psychol., Kansas, 32-34; Assoc. Prof. Psychol., Kansas, 34-; Res. Assoc. Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 36-; Amer. 
Psych. Assn., Psychometric Society, Soc. for Psych. Study of Soc. Issues (Council 36-39). For bibliography, 
see Reference List section of this issue. 
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the other. Between these two there are 
the fairly well demarcated regions of psy- 
chology, social psychology, sociology, and 
economics. Freud started as a biologist, 
a medical scientist, whose interests were 
pushed into the region of psychology. 
Marx started as a social philosopher 
whose interests were pushed into the re- 
gion of sociological economics. The orig- 
inal working domain of Freud overlapped 
not at all with that of Marx. (In fact, 
Freud himself has had little to say about 
Marxism, and has said that little only 
recently. Marx, of course, already lay 
buried in a London cemetery when 
Freud’s theory first startled the medical 
profession.) Freud was concerned with 
explaining quite specific relationships 
between psychoneurotic symptoms and 
the frustration of emotional urges. Marx 
was .interested in straightening out 
Hegel’s philosophy of history and in see- 
ing just why the theories of the bourgeois 
economists were so superficial. 

Freud and Marx, however, each reai- 
ized his own particular genius in the field 
of systematization. Each had gotten hold 
of a good idea (the theory of psychologic 
determinism, and the theory of economic 
determinism) and each was able to see 
the wide implications of his theory. Each 
had a personality which attracted follow- 
ers, and it was not long until we had 
the Marxian theory as a rather all-em- 
bracing social science theory on the one 
hand and the Freudian theory as an 
equally all-embracing theory on the other. 

In that both theories are systematic 
and in the best sense scientific, they have 
methodologically much in common. By a 
systematic theory I mean one which at- 
tempts to deduce from its basic postulates 
a wide range of facts and from these facts 
attempts to develop further implications. 
By a scientific theory I mean one which 
stringently attempts to deduce facts on 
the basis of certain first premises rather 
than attempting a mere accumulation of 
statistical data. The theories underlying 
both these systems are dynamic rather 
than static. Sciences based on dynamic 
theories investigate the conditions under 
which events occur and under which 
changes occur. 


Even scientific creations bear something 
of the personality of the creator. Freud 
and Marx as men have temperamentally 
very much in common. Both Jews, both 
atheists, both materialists in the methodo- 
logical sense, both opponents of high 
sounding metaphysics, each was moti- 
vated by the ethical ideal of raising the 
standard of living of the race. Marx 
wanted men to be richer in worldly goods, 
Freud wanted them to be richer in psy- 
chological contentment. Despite the fact 
that each was quite conscious of his own 
intellectual superiority, and of his own 
catholicity of interests, both felt humble 
in the face of the implications of his 
theory. Both were in the only meaningful 
sense of the world personally disinter- 
ested. I believe we can say that in both 
cases the men felt themselves of real 
importance only as the expositors of great 
ideas which really belong to the human 
race. All of this allows us to assign the 
highest positions in contemporary social 
science to Marx and Freud. From the 
point of view of our twentieth century 
methodology, to be sure, each of them has 
definite shortcomings common to all the 
scientific research of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These shortcomings are too tech- 
nical to enlarge on here. Because of these 
methodological shortcomings it has be- 
come the vogue with academic psycholo- 
gists to belittle Freud and with academic 
economists to belittle Marx. Both men 
were too genial, too original, too shocking 
for the average professor. Undoubtedly 
there is room for improvement in the 
methodology of both systems. If, how- 
ever, by science we mean not simply the 
exact accumulation of precise data in the 
field of some insignificant little problem 
but rather an attempt to use theory or 
even speculation to clarify the really vital 
problems of humanity, then Freud and 
Marx have made monumental contribu- 
tions to science. In this respect, making 
allowances for the methodological defects 
of all social science, their accomplish- 
ments have been Newtonian or Dar- 
winian. 

From what has so far been said, it is 
impossible to see why the adherents of 
Freud and the adherents of Marx should 
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not get along with each other. Both, for 
instance, are able to sing the praises of 
Newton, but only rarely do we find a full- 
fledged Freudian who considers Marx his 
master’s peer, and vice versa the situation 
is exactly the same. I believe we can see 
the reason for this state of affairs quite 
clearly in terms of methodological analy- 
sis. Every systematic theory must arise in 
a particular field of scientific endeavor. 
Within this field the most exact data are 
gathered, precise experiments are per- 
formed, the original premises are set up. 
We may call such field the region of scien- 


stringent the implications or the specula- 
tions will be. Now, both the Freudian 
system and the Marxian system can be 
divided into these three regions, and we 
have indicated this division in Table 1. 
When we do this, the following points are 
the most striking: the region of scientific 
postulation of Freud overlaps with the 
region of suggestive speculation of Marz, 
and vice versa. Furthermore the region of 
legitimate implication of Freud meets the 
region of legitimate implication of Marz. 
It is this fact which, I believe, will allow 
us to see, first, why there is so much 
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tific postulation of a theory. A fruitful 
systematic theory, however, leads imme- 
diately to quite definite implications be- 
yond this region of scientific postulation, 
and surrounding the region of scientific 
postulation in the continuum of science is 
one which we may call the region of 
legitimate implication. Minds fruitful 
enough to found systematic sciences are 
usually speculative minds, and even be- 
yond the region of legitimate implication 
we may speak of a region of suggestive 
speculation. In a systematized science I 
believe we can further say that the farther 
removed the subject matter from the 
region of scientific postulation, the less 





misunderstanding between Freudians and 
Marxians, and so help prevent the devel- 
opment of such misunderstanding in the 
future; and, secondly, show us where the 
real problems of the Freudian system 
versus the Marxian system must fall. 
Freud started as a neurologist. In the 
Freudian region of scientific postulation 
we find all the great classic productions 
of psychoanalysis as a medical specialty. 
Here we have the amazingly exact and 
clinically now well verified theory of the 
psychoneuroses. Here we have the theory 
of psychosexual genesis, which is now 
almost universally accepted even by the 
deviate schools of psychology. Psychia- 
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trists, psychologists, and psychoanalysts, 
who have daily occasion to deal with prob- 
lems of personality and biography and 
who know these theories, become simply 
overawed with their validity. In ciinical 
experience one sees these theories con- 
tinually working out with an almost un- 
canny precision. These theories in them- 
selves, however, are pretty complicated 
and it is quite a job really to master 
them. And so, unfortunately, most of 
the specialists in this field know nothing 
first hand about the Marxian region of 
scientific postulation, and if they know 
anything about Marx it is facts from 
the Marxian region of suggestive specu- 
lation. And this, as we shall see, leads 
to the misunderstanding of Marx by the 
Freudians. 

Marx started as a critic of classical eco- 
nomic theory. In the Marxian region of 
scientific postulation we have the eco- 
nomic critique of capitalist accumulation. 
Let it be said quite frankly that this is the 
only theory in modern economics whose 
predictions have even been approached 
in the course of recent social economic 
history. Here we have also the theory of 
monopoly capitalism and imperialism 
which even the academic, orthodox eco- 
nomists are these days taking very, very 
seriously. As a consequence, people 
equipped with a good knowledge of Marx- 
ian theory fall into the “I could have 
told you so” mood every time they pick 
up a daily paper. In the field of its own 
scientific postulation, the aptness and the 
predictive value of Marxian economic 
theory is, again, simply overawing. But 
this, too, is a region which requires the 
application of considerable intellectual 
energy for its mastery. Consequently, 
when the Marxist looks into Freud at all, 
he is quite likely to be concerned with 
the region of Freudian suggestive specu- 
lation, in that this is the region where his 
own particular competency lies. It is this, 
I believe, which leads to the misunder- 
standing of Freudian theory by Marxists. 

Let us illustrate both of these misun- 
derstandings with examples. Let us sup- 
pose that a psychoanalyst who knows a 
great deal about the structure of the psy- 
choneuroses becomes interested in seeing 





what the Marxist has to say about these 
things. We must further suppose that 
this psychoanalyst knows practically 
nothing about the internal organization 
of the Soviet Union and but little more 
about the economic structure of capital- 
ism. The only statements about psy- 
choneurosis which he can find from the 
Marxist are such generalized ones as, 
“Capitalism breeds neurosis.” When he 
reads such a statement, he can only look 
on it as hopelessly superficial. He be- 
comes, then, inclined to damn all Marx- 
ists as neurotics, and all too often starts 
an article on the “Neurotic Origin of 
Radicalism.” 

Let us, on the other hand suppose that 
some young Communist organizer gets 
his interest aroused in Freud. We further 
suppose that he has pretty well mastered 
the three volumes of the Capital, but that 
he does not know a neurotic when he 
sees one (even if in his work he sees 
plenty). What does he find? “Socialism 
is impossible, and war is inevitable, be- 
cause of the death instinct.” Is it any 
wonder that he rushes to his desk to write 
an article or a review damning Freud 
as a rank reactionary? In both of these 
cases we have the same situation: an 
individual who knows the region of scien- 
tific postulation of one of the systems 
comes upon statements from the region 
of suggestive speculation of the other 
system, and is quite rightfully disap- 
pointed. 

Similar difficulties arise, for instance, 
when one attempts to deal with problems 
of personality structure and biography 
(ie., the region of Freudian scientific 
postulation) and has available only the 
tools of Marxism. Thus, from the Marxian 
biographies of Marx and Engels we learn 
only that, “They were great and noble 
men, leaders in the class war, personally 
disinterested, able to transcend the’ ties 
of class lines, masters of the dialectical 
method, etc.” When the reader who really 
knows Freudian theory comes upon this 
stuff, he has just cause to snicker a little. 
One does not have to have much knowl- 
edge of psychoanalytical theory to under- 
stand the struggle between Engels and 
his father, and knowing but’a very little 
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more of the theory enables one to see 
why Engels could never enter into a sex 
relationship with a woman of his own 
social class. A person really pretty deeply 
versed in the theory, can tell you more 
about the origin of Marx’s carbuncles 
than that, ‘““Marx suffered severely from 
them.” 

Similarly, when Freudians attempt to 
deduce from their own system facts ade- 
quately accounted for in the region of 
Marxian scientific postulation, they are 
not to be taken too seriously. I think 
particularly of a paper in which a very 
eminent and able psychoanalyst tries to 
deduce the fact that the civilizations of 
antiquity developed no industrial culture. 
And how does he do so? By speaking of 
“the psychological infantilism of the 
ancients.” 

So far we have spoken as if all attempts 
of the one school to enter the region of 
scientific postulation of the other are com- 
pletely meaningless. Actually, however, 
the region of scientific postulation of both 
systems is by no means complete, and 
in each the suggestive speculation of the 
other system may be somewhat corrective. 
For instance, in modern times, psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts are beginning to 
realize that neurosis is not a problem 
which can be completely separated from 
the problem of culture. Consequently, the 
effect of capitalism on neurosis becomes a 
real problem. We will never solve it, 
however, by simply pointing out that 
“capitalism breeds neurosis.” On the 
other hand, the problem of the redirection 
of the aggressive urges under a socialist 
economy is certainly very real in view 
of the recent internal political events in 
the Soviet Union. So far as the political 
side is concerned I find the official ex- 
planations from Moscow quite convinc- 
ing. But here I believe the case against 
Trotsky would be immeasurably strength- 
ened by a little Freudian analysis. But 
Freud alone is not enough. If Lenin had 
studied Freud during the years in Switz- 
erland when they were so close together 
and had decided that “socialism is im- 
possible, because of the-Freudian aggres- 
sive urges,” the modern world would not 
look as it does today. So much for the 


wn 


regions where only partially meaningful 
problems appear. 

If space permitted it would here be 
very interesting to point out the implica- 
tions of our methodological analysis for 
literary criticism, particularly in the field 
of the novel. I believe that the reader 
who has followed us so far and who has 
read widely in the field of the modern 
novel will see what the implications are. 
The reason that so very few of the char- 
acters in the modern proletarian novel 
stand out as individuals is that the modern 
novelists write almost exclusively from 
an ideology derived from the Marxian 
region of scientific postulation. Conse- 
quently, both his capitalists and his pro- 
letarians incline to be wooden stereotypes. 
On the other hand, psychological novels 
written without insight into the economic 
structure of the world today seem rather 
meaningless in the chaos of modern so- 
ciety. Individuals like James Farrel and 
John Dos Passos, who are really creating 
good novels today have, to a certain ex- 
tent, some understanding or intuitive 
perception of the postulations of both 
systems. 

In both systems in addition there are 
regions of scientific postulation where 
the other system has not even suggestive 
corrections. I do not suppose, for in- 
stance, unless some bright young Com- 
munist party organizer who is suffering 
from them is now writing such a theory, 
that there is a specific Marxist theory 
of the origin of gastric ulcers. The Freud- 
ians, however, have quite a lot which is 
meaningful to say about gastric ulcers. 
As a matter of fact there are tremendously 
intriguing implications of the Freudian 
theory for the whole field of internal medi- 
cine and for the whole field of theoretical 
biology. Here the Marxists have really 
nothing to say. When they insist on talk- 
ing about these things anyway they make 


F jackasses of themselves. 


Similarly, in the region of Marxian 
scientific postulation will be found solu- 
tions to many precise problems in eco- 
nomics. One thinks of the theories of 
value and surplus value, the exact laws 
of capitalist accumulation, the argument 
for the inevitability of capitalist crises. 
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Perhaps there is some Freudian now at 
work trying to deduce all these precise 
economic facts from the libido theory, 
but I am sure that his efforts will not be 
taken very seriously either by the ortho- 
dox or by the Marxian economists. 

The region marked “social psychology” 
on our chart, the region of overlapping 
of the legitimate implications of both 
theories, is full of genuine problems. Here 
is a field where coordinated research 
between Marxists and Freudians may be 
of the greatest value. Here lie the prob- 
lems of the remaking of homo sapiens 
to fit the modern world. For these prob- 
lems concern the laws of human nature 
and the laws of change in human nature. 
Here both the Freudians and the Marx- 
ians could be engaged in mutually cor- 
rective debate. Social psychology should 
deal with the origin and change in social 
attitudes. Of particular importance are 
attitudes towards war and peace, towards 
political activity, attitudes held by mem- 
bers of one class towards other classes— 
in brief, attitudes which clearly must be 
changed if our tottering civilization be 
prevented from collapse. For this region 
the chief legitimate implications of the 
Marxist is that these attitudes have their 
origin in social classes and in the struc- 
ture of the economic system, and that 
they may be changed in a wholesale 
manner with a change in the structure 
of the system. The implication of the 
Freudian system, and it seems to me 
equally legitimate, is that these attitudes 
are determined in essence by basic bio- 
logical forces, so that little change is 
possible. Here, then, there is a real an- 
tithesis. Just where the truth lies between 
these two implications I do not claim to 
know. I do believe that a consideration 
of recent social events (the Marxian prov- 
ince) and of present biographies (the 
Freudian province) will show the truth to 
lie somewhere between the two. So, for 
instance, if social attitudes are class con- 
ditioned, how are we to account for the 
Lamonts and the Stracheys on the one 
hand and the sell-out labor fakers on the 
other? Here Freud might help Marx. 


Conversely, if attitudes are basically bio- 
logically determined and only superficially 
environmentally conditioned, why should 


we not get radical and conservative attj- 
tudes about equally divided and arising 
solely on the basis of chance? But as 
everybody knows, the left-wing vote in- 
creases in periods of economic crisis and 
decreases in times of economic recovery, 
Here Freud needs the help of Marx. Let 
us make it even more dialectical. The in- 
crease in the left-wing vote is not merely 
as great as uncorrected Marxian predic- 
tion would lead us to believe it should be. 
So, again, Marx needs the aid of Freud. 
The upshot of the matter seerns to be 
that while it is true sociologically speak- 
ing (that is, speaking only in terms of 
averages) that economic change deter- 
mines social attitude, it is equally true 
that there is never a complete crystalliza- 
tion of attitude within a class. Thus the 
typical Marxist stereotype of the capitalist 
exploiter, class-conscious and motivated 
only by the desire to expropriate the 
earnings of the worker, seems quite ridic- 
ulous to anyone who has known at all 
intimately members of this class. But it 
is perhaps even more ridiculous to derive 
the psychology of the great industrialist 
largely from his anal erotism, as some 
Freudians have attempted. 
the Marxist stereotype of the brave, class- 
conscious, radical agitator motivated only 
through his disinterested love of the pro- 
letariat is equally superficial. Can we 
however consider these men to be moti- 
vated solely by the events from the 
CEdipus situation and sadomasochistic 
components of the libido? Undoubtedly 
not, but still I believe these psychological 
motivating factors are of considerable im- 
portance and must be taken into the pic- 
ture. Marxist biographers themselves are 
less and less inclined to look on Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin simply as super- 
men; more and more they recognize cer- 
tain compensated neurotic elements in 
their make-up. In order that no one be 
offended here, let me say that we believe 


today that there are compensated neu- - 


rotic elements in the make-up of everyone 
who accomplishes anything at all out of 
the ordinary. 

The problem of woman needs clarifica- 
tion. The legitimate implication of Marx- 
ism here is that the disequality between 
the sexes is solely a matter of the exploita- 
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tion of women under capitalism. In a 
completely classless society there would 
be no real difference between the sexes, 
except with regard to biological sexuality. 
The Freudian implication, equally legiti- 
mate, is that there is a special and dif- 
ferent feminine psychology. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the women in the 
Soviet Union are more nearly equal to 
the men than at any other time in history. 
But I believe they are still women and 
psychologically quite different from the 
men. To prove this I should like to 
challenge any thorough believer in the 
complete equality of the sexes to make a 
journey into the Soviet Union carrying 
twenty small gift packages. In ten of 
these let him include a monkey wrench 
and an oil can, and in the other ten a 
pair of silk stockings and a small bottle 
of perfume, and let each type of package 
be of exactly the same economic value. 
And then let his female acquaintances 
choose one type of package or the other 
as a gift. I would lay even money that 
ten of the monkey wrenches would still 
be on his hands when the gifts were half 
given out. I would lay two to one that at 
least nine of the monkey wrenches would 
still be with him. In other words, the 
female psychology may be very greatly 
changed by restructurization of the social 
economic field, but there remains at least 
some little biologically determined differ- 
ence in the psychology of the sexes. 

To mention two more such problems in 
the field of sexology, how are homosexu- 
ality and prostitution best to be under- 
stood? In homosexuality an element of 
economic conditioning certainly is pres- 
ent. Social workers in prisons and social 
observers of the habits of itinerant male 
laborers realize this quite clearly. The 
fact remains, however, that homosexuality 
is in large part a psychobiological prob- 
lem, and if we can believe recent press 
reports from the Soviet Union, it is still 
on the Russians’ hands. That André 
Gide should change his attitude recently 
regarding the Soviet Union is to a certain 
extent understandable to the psychoan- 
alyst. Official propaganda claims that 
prostitution has been abolished under the 
Soviet Union. Observers of the Red Army 
camps and concentrated areas of indus- 
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trial expansion, however, tell a different 
story. 

More important than these specific 
problems is the more general one of re- 
making human nature to fit the world of 
modern industrialized production, or of 
changing the nature of modern civilization 
to better fit basic human needs. The Freu- 
dians earlier hoped to do it by the wide- 
spread dissemination of Freudian theory 
—call it propaganda if you like. Recently, 
I believe, they have come to realize 
that this way alone is rather hope- 
less. The most interesting contemporary 
studies .in psychoanalytical theory are 
those which allow culture an ever increas- 
ing role. The Marxists earlier hoped to 
remake human nature by propaganda and 
political evolution. Many of them still do, 
even in the face of the menace of fascism 
and the immediate threat of war. But 
in all honesty, can anyone whose reading 
is not limited to The Daily Worker see 
any prospects of successful proletarian 
revolution in the great capitalist countries 
today? One thing seems certain. Unless 
human nature is remade, the spectre of 
threatening chaos will become a reality. 
So far as I can see the science which might 
aid us in remaking human nature is today 
undiscovered. Such a science must be 
concerned with the field where legitimate 
implications of Freudian psychology meet 
those of Marxian sociology. The problem 
‘is truly a dialectical one. For while the 
Marxian thesis that to change human 
nature one must first change society 
seems reasonable, its Freudian antithesis 
that to change society one must first 
remake human nature is reasonable too. 
And to a certain extent each system is 
frustrated by lack of knowledge of the 
other. The Freudians would like to change 
human nature by psychoanalysis. But 
psychoanalysis is too expensive for the 
average human. The Freudians are 
blocked by an economic factor. The Marx- 
ians want to change human nature by 
political agitation. But despite the reason- 
ableness of everything Marx had to say, 
the workers, who have only their chains 
to lose, are strangely unwilling to let 
them go. And this unwillingness is only 
to be understood through psychology. 
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Psychotherapy During Convalescence 
from Psychosis T 


Benjamin I. Weininger * 


NE of the distinguishing interests of the Washington-Baltimore group of psycho- 
O analytically trained psychiatrists is their constructive attitude toward patients 
who are suffering the more severe forms of mental disorder, schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychoses and paranoid states. Dooley long since pointed to the con- 
valescent phases of the manic-depressive psychosis as the most fruitful period for 
intensive psychotherapy. First Sullivan, and later others in this group have empha- 
sized the therapeutic indications in the acute convalescent and post-psychotic 
schizophrenics. In the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital and Chestnut Lodge 
Sanitarium it has been possible to study closely the actual progression of acute 
psychotics to “social recovery.” The change in personality which seemed quite often 
to occur in these “social recoveries” we were accustomed to speak of as a “flattening 
out” of the patient’s emotions, or a “reduction” in social interests. Life became much 
more superficial for the patient as he “got better” almost as if he gave up as a bad job 
the intense interest in and sensitivity to significant people which he had shown in 
the acute phase of his illness. The effect of this change in the personality seemed 
not essentially different from what we encounter in severely inhibited neurotic 
patients. The schizophrenic patient in recovering from his acute illness was showing 
the effects of inhibiting certain of his social or interpersonal impulses. Analytic 
therapy being of proven value in parallel manifestations in the neurotic or character 
case, I was moved to try my limited, but I trust, growing knowledge of the psy- 
choanalytic technique to see if this inhibited post-psychotic state would respond 
favorably. There seems now to be enough data to justify a preliminary report of 
my experiences. 





My earlier attempts at psychotherapy 
with post-psychotic patients were failures. 
The patient would say that he had nothing 
on his mind, that things were going well 
with him, and he didn’t need any more 
treatment, that he wished to go home. 
He was willing to return from time to 
time to report about his activities. 

Later, I found that when psychotherapy 
was started during the acute psychotic 
episode it was much easier to establish a 
contact in the post-psychotic phase, so 
that from my last nine patients who made 
social recoveries from an acute psychotic 
episode, eight continued analytic psycho- 
therapy in the post-psychotic phase, seven 
continued to work with me, one went to 


another psychiatrist and one was afraid 
of further treatment. 

Now, there is the real difficulty of the 
inexperienced student in psychoanalysis 
in making a beginning of constructive 
work in the case of a person showing 
evidences of an acute psychotic episode. 
One eventually discovers that it is not 
constructive to offer one’s hunches about 
(Edipus wishes, anal and oral repressions, 
wish fulfillments and the like. The patient 
is already overwhelmed by perplexities 
and he cannot grasp any new system of 
thought. One is lucky if the patient can 
maintain any contact with the psychiatrist 
for short periods at a time. 

By trial and error, I found that an active 
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technique during the acute psychosis— 
attempting to carry on a conversation, pre- 
senting the realities, intervening when 
necessary, encouraging attempts at some 
of the patient’s outgoing tendencies—was 
useful, whereas either the making of 
too much pressure or a withdrawal into 
passivity by the therapist encouraged a 
despair of interpersonal intimacy. It is 
perhaps suitable at this point to give the 
clinical history of one of the patients who 
illustrates mistakes and successes in the 
handling of the acute phase as well as an 
important pattern of therapy in the post- 
psychotic period, the main subject of this 
presentation. 


Mr. X was thirty-seven years of age at the 
beginning of this study. He is the second of 
three children. A brother seven years his 
senior is self-reliant, married, and with one 
child. During adolescence X left home after 
a quarrel with the father, succeeding thence- 
forth in maintaining an independent exis- 
tence. The sister two years younger is mar- 
ried. She was very close to the patient. The 
mother centered her ambitions on the patient, 
wishing him to have every available op- 
portunity for success in education, business, 
etc. She made her home very attractive for 
him. He was much pampered and never had 
any responsibility—everything was taken 
care of for him. The patient however never 
succeeded in carrying anything through. He 
went to college for seven years intermittently, 
finally stopping without graduating; started 
a career in music and then discontinued it. 
His relationships with women were much the 
same; he would carry them up to a certain 
point, then something would happen to break 
up the relationship and he would find 
another woman. He never had sexual inter- 
course. In his work he was not very success- 
ful; he was taken into his father’s firm, 
where he was described as a glorified office- 
boy; his chief interests in life were play, 
fraternities, golf and parties. 

Everything seemed to go well with the 
patient until a series of events led to tre- 
mendous insecurities and sense of failure— 
the death of his mother, suicide of his father, 
marriage of his sister, and loss of all his 
money. He took his share of the insurance 
money and went in business for himself, 
where he did everything in a most extrava- 
gant way—provided himself with a suite of 
rooms in a local hotel, had furniture made 
to order, bought a safe for which he never 
learned the combination, did unnecessary 
and foolish advertising, hired unnecessary 
office help, and the like. After nine months 
of this erratic behavior, when he saw he 


could not pay sums due the companies for 
insurance, he went to pieces. 

For three or four weeks he lived in a 
constant state of indecision as to what dis- 
position to make of his business. His brother- 
in-law and sister, who were living in the 
same house with him, had helped him finan- 
cially in his business enterprise, and now he 
blamed them for his failure. At two o’clock 
one morning, as the brother-in-law was re- 
turning from the bathroom, he found the 
patient blocking the hallway. He was in his 
pajama pants, had a wild look in his eyes, 
and clenched fists. ‘““‘You will wreck my busi- 
ness, will you?” he cried, and attempted to 
strike the brother-in-law, who managed to 
avoid the patient. The brother-in-law and 
his wife dressed hurriedly and got into their 
car to go for help, but the patient followed 
and jumped in the rumble seat, saying, 
“Take me to the river.” The sister then got 
out of the car and asked her brother if he 
would join her on the porch. This he did, 
and while the husband was away for help 
the patient choked his sister, frightening 
rather than seriously injuring her. He was 
then taken to a private sanitarium. 

In the sanitarium he was agitated, brooded 
a good deal about the past, thought he had 
gonorrhea, feared that the personnel was in- 
fected because of him, and advised them to 
be examined. He spent a good deal of time 
resting in bed. At the end of six months he 
left and secured a position at hard manual 
labor. Formerly he was sociable, but now he 
avoided people. He worked very hard in an 
effort to forget his troubles. This went on 
without much change for three years and a 
half, when a watch given to him by his 
mother and sister was stolen. This event 
seemed to upset the patient; he felt he had 
started slipping again, and became increas- 
ingly more tired. Some months after the loss 
of the watch his roommate left to take a 
position, and several days later the patient 
went home, told his sister that he was afraid 
he was getting sick again, and asked that 
they do something for him. He was returned 
to the sanitarium. Two weeks after admis- 
sion he made an effort to end his life by using 
a safety razor blade, inflicting a wound in the 
neck which barely missed the jugular vein, 
and cut himself at the elbow and wrist. He 
was transferred to Chestnut Lodge Sani- 
tarium, where for a considerable time he was 
in an excited state, very fearful, pacing the 
floor, talking a great deal, pleading to be 


saved from his distress. He was afraid to ~- 


touch anything, afraid to sit down, cried, 
moaned, and expressed fear of almost every- 
thing about him. He had suicidal preoccupa- 
tions, said that he was infected with syphilis, 
that everyone he came in contact with was 
infected, as were all his loved.ones, that he 
was impotent and diseased and would never 
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be any good to anyone. He believed there 
was something being put in the food—‘It 
didn’t taste right,”—he was being poisoned. 
Syphilis was being put in his food. Every- 
thing was contaminated with semen. 

Gradually his periods of tension lessened, 
and he took a more active part in hospital 
activities, although he continued to feel that 
self-abuse was the cause of his ruination. In 
the beginning and from time to time we 
talked over his reality situation, past and 
present, especially the ways in which his 
environment had interfered with his growing 
up. 

One day I had given him more time than 
usual. This apparently did something to the 
patient, and the following hour he showed 
the first evidence of hostility to me. This 
hostility spread to the hospital, to his rela- 
tives, sister and brother-in-law. His demands 
to go home increased in frequency—he said 
he was getting no help there. After the pa- 
tient’s fear of intimacy with me was men- 
tioned, it was noted that his resentment to- 
ward me began after I had given him more 
time, his homosexual fears came to the fore- 
ground, and he became sicker, vomiting con- 
siderably, and gradually withdrawing from 
activities. He expressed feelings of being 
dead and lifeless, retired to his bed and did 
not have any hope of ever getting well. He 
appeared to be a very discouraged man. 

At first, rather than admit I did not know 
how to help him, I thought perhaps he 
couldn’t get well, but soon I realized I had 
made a mistake in hurrying the development 
of the patient’s insight, and interrupted my 
work with him until I had acquired better 
insight into his need of a slowly developing 
intimacy with me. A more effective thera- 
peutic relationship was then established. The 
patient was paroled in six weeks and asked 
to return at the end of a month for a decision 
to further therapy. 

Post-Psychotic Period. At the end of seven 
weeks he returned and requested to continue 
treatment for a two-week period, during 
which time he had temporary work. He in- 
tended to return to see me once a month, 
but his plan changed, and at the end of the 
two weeks he requested to stay a third week, 
and then decided to remain as long as he 
had work. The following is a report of seven 
weeks’ work in the post-psychotic phase, after 
ten months of treatment during the acute 
psychosis. 

The first two weeks were very slow mov- 
ing—he said little, had a feeling of being life- 
less, and later, toward the end of each hour, 
opened up sufficiently to have some _ in- 
timacy with me. 

Just to mention a few hours during this 
period: He began the hour with blocking, 
had nothing to say, and there were pauses 
for five to fifteen minute intervals. ‘Nothing 


comes to my mind.” “What shall we do 
now? I am not a good analytic patient.” 
“What shall we talk about?” I replied, “It 
seems that your situation is considerably 
different now than it was when you were 
acutely sick. Then I was much more active, 
pushing you into things that were upsetting. 
But at present I am hoping that we will just 
visit together, and that as your feelings begin 
to loosen up they will be less alarming if we 
go through them together.” He then con- 
tinued: “I have no energy. Life seems 
empty, without flavor; there seems to be a 
blocking; no drive to carry anything through; 
everything seems dull.” (Long pause.) 

Second hour: “Had an erection and wet 
dream last night. Have been waking up 
every night with an erection during the last 
two months since I was home. I don’t know 
why erections occur every night.” I asked 
if he had ever had such frequent erections 
before. ‘When I recovered from my last 
illness I had them, but not so often.” (Most 
of the patients I have worked with report 
hypersexuality during: the early part of the 
post-psychotic phase.) 

Fourth hour: Half hour late. “No life in 
me.” (Silence) “Have nothing to talk about. 
When I went home I didn’t miss you much, 
like other patients miss their analysts. I was 
weaned away quickly.” (Silence) “I feel as if 
there is a wall between us.” I asked him how 
long this had been. ‘Well, there was some- 
thing standing between us in the beginning, 
then I felt closer to you—you had a maternal 
attitude, Now I feel this blocking, like a 
wall.” (Silence) I then said, “I don’t under- 
stand what happened to account for the 
change.” (No answer) “Have you ever felt 
this way before?” “It used to be more like a 
maternal feeling, but now it seems as if you 
were a fraternity brother. I sometimes felt 
this way with my father.” He got up and 
smoked his pipe, then said with a hearty 
laugh, “I remember a joke on you.” He told 
of an incident which made his friends wonder 
whether he or I was the patient. 

Sixth hour: In this hour the patient’s wall 
of indifference broke through, and a feeling 
of being alive developed. He again told of 
an emission the night before. The wall 
seems to have disappeared. Being together 
has helped. He became a bit restless before 
the end of the hour and left a few minutes 
early. 

During the second week there was con- 
siderable fluctuation in his feelings of in- 
difference and being alive. 

At the beginning of the third week an 
attempt at free association from time to 
time was encouraged. At the end of the 
third week the patient expressed acute 
anxiety for the first time in his post-psychotic 
work. This was precipitated by his talk of 
past relationships with women. 
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He mentioned hurriedly snatches from ex- 
periences with girls in most of which he 
managed to get caught—the father, brother- 
in-law, manager, or some other person walked 
in on him while he was petting. He said it 
upset him too much to talk about them. I 
remarked, “If that is so, we will drop the 
matter for the present and continue some 
other time.” 

Later in the day I visited the patient at 
his place of work, and he told me that he was 
much upset. I assured him I felt we could 
come to a better understanding about his 
distress in this matter of his sexual activities. 
He had more hope of being able to do so at 
this time. 

During the fourth week he had a recur- 
rence of psychotic symptoms, to which the 
following events led up. He developed great 
tension, began to talk about having the fine 
temperament of a girl when he was born, 
continued to talk about his attitude toward 
men, saying that during his university period 
he occasionally put his arm around a fra- 
ternity brother’s shoulder, but that was as 
far as he would ever go. At this time he had 
the feeling things would be better for him 
elsewhere, and developed a strong urge to 
go home. This urge was a continually re- 
curring topic, during his hospital stay, when- 
ever he talked about his attitude toward men. 

This time, however, he showed evidences 
of insight. He knew that leaving his work 
and analysis and going home would not 
change things for him. He felt it was the 
same old pattern of desiring to escane from 
something, but he.didn’t know from what. 

Having blocked off this important avenue 
of escape with some insight, there followed 
a rapidly moving relationship with me. There 
was frequent misinterpretation of the pres- 
ent situation, but he showed good ability 
to trace these distortions back to unresolved 
past situations. 

Within a few days after his decision against 
going home, he became sick again, develop- 
ing symptoms similar, although less severe, 
to those he had when in the sanitarium. He 
was frightened, tense, unable to work, said 
his head was in a daze, he couldn’t think, 
felt very weak, thought perhaps he had 
something wrong with his brain, felt a sharp 
urge to urinate whenever he talked with 
anyone. At this time I thought it might be 
necessary to hospitalize him for a_ short 
period of time. It was a question of trying 
to carry him along from day to day, and I 
had to resort to methods that would be most 
therapeutically effective. Free associations 
and encouragement did very little to relieve 
his tension. 

The following relieved his tension suf- 
ficiently for him to continue living outside 
of the hospital and go on with his work. 
For this reason I mention it in some detail. 


I resumed an active technique—similar to 
that used in treatment of acute psychosis— 
taking the initiative, repeatedly interrupting 
his rapidly moving free associations—which 
were incomplete accounts of experiences— 
encouraging him to recall more complete ac- 
counts of what happened in these situations. 
To mention one experience, he began talking 
about sex play with his sister. This was 
followed by rapid flow of free association of 
similar nature, which I repeatedly inter- 
rupted, bringing him back to a single ex- 
perience. It developed they were playing 
house. He was the father and she the mother 
—he attempted to insert his penis into her 
vagina while they were standing up—he 
heard his mother’s footsteps on the stairs and 
ran into the toilet. She asked him what he 
was doing there, and he said he was in the 
toilet. At the end of such efforts to clarify 
things his eyes brightened, his head felt less 
tense, and he was able to carry on with his 
work and was less confused. 

The remaining part of the analysis to date 
has consisted in the patient’s attempts to get 
insight into some factors which have been 
interfering with satisfactory interpersonal 
relations. I will mention only a few points. 
One was resentment. He feels this toward 
people who are nice to him, and since his 
father’s death toward anyone who has more 
of anything than he has. He said he ex- 
perienced his first hostility toward me dur- 
ing his hospital stay, when he thought I was 
getting paid for seeing him, and at present 
has resentment whenever I give him en- 
couragement. 

Other reasons for fear of becoming in- 
timate included fear of rebuff, which ap- 
peared when he recalled his rebuff by a girl 
he hoped to marry. This was followed by the 
first evidences of a personality upheaval at 
the age of twenty-one, which lasted for one 
year, and was accompanied by fatigue, flight 
into activity, inability to concentrate, etc. 

After talking this over, a desire for more 
intimacy appeared. He dreamed he kissed 
his dead mother, and she came to life again. 
He then made plans to spend the night with 
a woman he knew, and since he had many 
fears about possible disastrous consequences, 
he talked this over with me, and decided to 
postpone the experience until he felt more 
secure. This was followed by an expressed 
desire for more intimacy with me, and he 
held my hand at times. At this point his 
homosexual fears lessened, and he recalled 


mutual masturbation experiences with a- 


friend, the other person taking the initiative. 
He spoke of having a desire to kiss me, 
and began smoking more cigarettes than 
usual. He remembered a loss of interest in 
smoking before his first illness in 1932, when 
his father was suffering from melancholia. 
Now that he felt more comfortable in be- 
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ing with me, he attempted to review some 
of the events leading up to his psychosis, 
which began by a withdrawal from contact 
with people he had known. 

The following dream pair indicates some- 
thing of this situation and the direction of 
movement of our relationship: 

First Dream. He was visiting with friends 
and they did not talk to him. His first as- 
sociation to this was that he was like Rip 
Van Winkle—asleep as far as friends are 
concerned. This was followed by talk of his 
first knowledge of being withdrawn from 
people, which occurred when he was unable 
to repay a friend to whom he owed money 
because of the failure of his business. This 
feeling of being withdrawn then spread to 
other friends. 

The Second Dream indicated an attempt to 
reach out from his Rip-Van-Winkle-like state. 
He dreamt he was with a girl whom at first 
he did not know. He took the initiative in 
kissing her, then his hand moved to her 
genitals. She offered no resistance, and he 
was about to have an emission when ‘“some- 
thing clicked in my brain and I woke up. 
It interferred with the emission. I don’t 
know what is blocking me.” I did not offer 
any interpretation of these dreams. 

The next hour with the patient was a very 
constructive one. He came to the hour say- 
ing that he was fed up with himself and 
must have some way of expressing himself. 
His associations were very scattered—every- 
thing was unclear. He mentioned many 
people in a variety of experiences. I selected 
two of the most significant persons from 
those he mentioned and asked him whether 
he could tell me more about them. I will 
mention one of the experiences: Dan was a 
very important factor in the events preced- 
ing the second breakdown. He was the pa- 
tient’s supervisor at work. He also was his 
roommate for the greater part of three years 
—there were two beds in the room, but they 
slept in the same bed. While talking with me 
the patient developed a desire to urinate, 
then he told me the urgency and frequency 
of urination had begun several weeks before 
his second breakdown while he was sleeping 
with his supervisor, Dan, and it occurred to 
him, because of some insomnia, that he would 
be more comfortable if he slept alone. Several 
weeks later Dan left for a job elsewhere, and 
a few days after that the patient had his 
second psychotic episode. During the same 
hour the patient talked of his fears of fellatio 
which entered his mind from time to time 
following his first breakdown, and he re- 
called the time when a florist put a flower in 
his lapel, and he thought “people seeing me 
with this will think I’m a cock-sucker.” Here 
it is clear that an important precipitating 
factor of his psychosis had something to do 
with a desire for increasing intimacy with 


his supervisor, which was threatening to 
come close to his awareness. I talked with 
him about this, which he accepted. As he 
sat up while talking of these experiences, he 
continually glanced at my genital region. 

Although this patient is still poorly inte- 
grated and is still so afraid of his psychosis 
that most of the time he has to run away 
from our inquiry, he has shown a definite 
increase in ability to re-experience the facts 
of his past life, and a very promising begin- 
ing of reaching out for some interpersonal 
intimacy. A modified analytic technique to 
meet the frequently changing situations that 
arise—requires some experiences with acutely 
psychotic patients in order not to interrupt 
treatment at the threat of a recurrence of 
the psychosis which this patient shows. As 
the patient’s integration improves, longer 
periods of useful free associations become a 
possibility. 


The following patient shows a different 
pattern of treatment in the post-psychotic 
phase. 


A robust looking male, age thirty-three, 
social scientist, married, two children. He is 
the first of three boys, and has a brother two 
years younger, who is less well educated but 
more level headed, and is married and di- 
vorced. The youngest brother, twenty-eight, 
is married and described as the least intelli- 
gent. He has three children, and has been 
financially dependent on the patient. The 
mother was a daughter of a minister. At 
twenty, while seriously ill, she made a vow 
to dedicate her first son to the services of 
the Lord and make him a minister if she 
recovered. The patient was the victim of this 
vow and lived to his first illness under the 
compulsion of his “mission.” The mother’s 
reputation is that she sacrificed everything 
for her children because of her great love 
for them. The patient’s childhood was filled 
with insecurities; his parents were unhappily 
married, the father was stern, had frequent 
outbursts of furious temper, had an inflexible 
will, unable to yield his opinion to anyone, 
and never close to his children. The parents 
were separated when the patient was seven, 
and the older two boys were put into an 
orphanage. They stayed there for one and 
a half years. The patient’s memory of this 
period was unpleasant. He had a feeling of 
not being wanted. At that time the parents 
had a reunion and the children were taken 
home, and at the age of ten the patient began 
delivering newspapers in the early hours of 
the morning. He attended high school, where 
he was considered brilliant, and was on the 
debating team, school paper, etc. The father 
died when the patient was fifteen, but he 
continued with school and did various kinds 
of work after school in order to help out the 
family finances. 
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As a sophomore in the university he was 
one of a small number selected to go to 
Europe to make a field study of a social move- 
ment. The conditions there influenced him 
strongly, and he began to show signs of 
changes in personality. He was restless, ex- 
citable, overactive, underwent a change of 
interest, and giving up the idea of being a 
minister, expressed hostile and unconstruc- 
tive revolt against the church, morality, eco- 
nomic system, war, etc. 

When he returned from Europe he secured 
a position as a business manager of an inter- 
collegiate paper in which position he de- 
veloped even more clear signs of personality 
upheaval. Gradually he became withdrawn, 
would sit for hours in his office with his head 
in his hands, and had to discontinue working. 
He was not hospitalized, and on advice went 
to a psychiatrist once, but was hostile, and 
feared the psychiatrist wished to harm him. 
He recovered in a relatively short time. 

He continued his college work. In junior 
year he met his wife, and they were married 
before graduation. She is one year older than 
the patient, a very ambitious girl—a music 
teacher. Her mother had resented the father’s 
lack of success and expected great things 
from the daughter. The patient said that the 
wife married him in preference to another 
man because she could dominate him more 
easily. He secured a position as an instructor 
in a university, which he has held for the 
last seven years. 

Since his recovery from the first illness he 
has been a social reformer, and had difficul- 
ties in making friends. His eccentricities and 
aggressive insistence on changing everything, 
brought him into constant difficulties with 
the authorities. In 1934 he was scheduled for 
dismissal at the end of the school year. He 
then began to show signs of much fatigue, 
and rested a good deal. In the fall he began 
work on a plan for economic recovery in the 
United States. He became more withdrawn, 
and in December suddenly showed much in- 
crease in activity, especially in regard to his 
plan for economic recovery. He expected the 
Government to accept it immediately, and 
following several rebuffs, became hostile both 
to the Government and the university au- 
thorities, and wrote threatening letters to 
important Government officials. 

He became overactive and overtalkative, 
discharged the housekeeper, told the wife 
she was not going to run him any longer, and 
that the university was not going to run him. 
He finally told his wife to “get the hell out,” 
whereupon she left for several days and 
returned at his request. When she came back 
the blinds were drawn, and the patient was 
hiding in the basement, where he had stored 
up canned goods and drinking water. He 
was very excited, and had reserved a hotel 
room in order to remove the children at the 


earliest opportunity. He said there was going 
to be a revolution, the wires were being 
tapped, the mail held up. He had to be 
hospitalized. 

In the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital 
he talked continuously under great tension. 
He tried to prove that he was being perse- 
cuted by Government and university authori- 
ties, and was very threatening to both. Soon 
he became hostile to everyone in the hospital 
who was an authoritative figure—administra- 
tive physician, charge nurses, etc.—saying 
that the chief of the hospital was cooperating 
with the Government to get him out of the 
way in order to steal his valuable plan. He 
showed other psychotic manifestations, such 
as growing a beard, refusing to eat, and say- 
ing he was Jesus Christ. 

Active psychotherapy began shortly after 
admission, the interviews lasting from half 
an hour to two hours, three and four times 
a week. The reality situation was empha- 
sized, and it was pointed out that we were 
not persecuting him, but that he was sick 
and needed treatment. He would stop his 
hostile activities for long enough intervals 
to talk of his background, the influence of 
his mother, the hardships in his life. Having 
read much psychological matter, he talked a 
good deal about his incestuous interest for 
his mother, and persisted in his strong sexual 
interest in women, including his six year 
old daughter. 

At this point, after about twenty inter- 
views, in view of the fact that he expressed 
so much sexual interest in those who were 
close to him, he was questioned in regard to 
his interest in his brothers. To this the 
patient first answered with a denial, and per- 
sisted in his heterosexual exploits. His hos- 
tility toward me was greatly increased. Two 
months after admission he began to show 
signs of improvement. He wrote a good deal 
of what happened in our interviews, some- 
times before talking it over, and sometimes 
after it. The following two notes show a 
transition point in his illness: “Dr. W: Now 
that the Ides of March have come I think 
it is time to tell you what I actually think 
of you. You are the damnest, yellowest, most 
self-centered, homosexual, cock sucking little 
bastard I ever had to put up with in my life. 
So may I wish you a merry hot time in hell 
with all the rest of your sadistic, devilish 
tricks.” 

Two days later the following note: “Dear 
Ben: My deepest problem which I told you 


I solved some nights ago was homosexual ° 


resentment. I have been sure of it for many 
years. I knew it was tied up with my father, 
but I could not find the missing link. Several 
nights ago I began to have feelings of uneasi- 
ness and insecurity. I decided to let myself 
be quite miserable. I assumed I was com- 
pletely wrong about everything, and for good 
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measure I deliberately figured out every rea- 
son I could for believing my wife was unfaith- 
ful. To relieve the tension I masturbated and 
had a lot of nice masochistic experiences with 
my wife. After that I went to sleep feeling 
quite insecure and sort of half scared. I 
deliberately kept from resisting this feeling 
and slept rather brokenly and lightly until 
I found that I was having a sort of sticky, 
messy dream in which I turned over in a 
canoe in a swift, muddy, creamy river and 
was sort of paralyzed in the semi-syrupy 
liquid. A whole lot of green boats and canoes, 
all rather long, kept coming at me, and I kept 
watching them until I had paddled to the 
shallow water, where I was sort of wading 
out. I was really not quite asleep, sort of 
sitting under the bank watching myself 
dreaming. When I got to the shallow water, 
I decided to wake up for sure, before I got 
into deeper sleep. I started on the dream at 
once—I knew the overturned canoe had some- 
thing to do with my lost manhood, that sticky 
mass was semen, and that the canoes and 
boats I was watching were of course male 
sexual organs. Now that was all swell. Here 
was my dream, positive proof that I had at 
least three or four dozen homosexual fears, 
aversions, experiences and desires. Inciden- 
tally, producing that dream and the attending 
relaxation of my will against admitting homo- 
sexual complexes goes back at least four 
weeks. I decided then to let myself hate 
everybody that I felt was homosexual in any 
way. So you see, Ben, I have been wiser 
than you folks thought. I think I put on 
a damn good show so far as my delusions 
and persecutions go. I almost convinced my- 
self a few times. The real significance of 
what I have done just here; I have never 
worked well with other men or played well 
with other men; this has been a great handi- 
cap, and I have known it and tried to fight 
it. I would almost reach the point of feeling 
perfectly at home with my man-friend, and 
then there was a sort of blocking and I would 
take up with someone else. I have switched 
from one side of an argument to the other 
for that reason, and I resented need for au- 
thority and guidance. (Signed) with real 
affection for E” 

From then on he improved and continued 
to have talks with me, and as he improved 
I retired into the background. 

He was paroled from the hospital. He 
secured a position with the Government but 
was unable to hold the job, because he de- 
veloped marked anxiety and depression. He 
returned home, and asked to continue treat- 
ment with me several times a week. 

It appears that this patient was unable to 
recover as he did during his first_jllness, but 
remained with marked anxiety which forced 
him to seek better resolutions of his diffi- 
culties. He continued treatment for the next 


ten months. Practically during the whole 
time I remained completely as a listener, 
letting the patient lead the entire treatment 
without actually intervening as I did during 
the acute phase. During the early period of 
the post-psychotic phase his chief fear was 
that he had to become homosexual before he 
got well, and that I wished him to perform 
fellatio on me. He recalled past agreements 
with his brother, whereby they were to per- 
form fellatio on each other, his brother doing 
it first, and when he finished, the patient 
would refuse to carry out his part. He was 
reliving the fear that he would, now, have 
to make up what he did not do then. 

The remaining part of the treatment was 
a superficial analysis, the patient reviewing 
the psychosis and the precipitating factors. 
He gained intellectual insight which made 
him less afraid of his psychosis, and helped 
him to have better relationships with mem- 
bers of his family. 

To mention a review of one precipitating 
factor, the patient was severely criticized by 
the president of the university for talking 
so freely about sexual matters, especially 
masturbation, in his classes. This was one 
of the reasons given for his dismissal from 
the university; this he associated with a trau- 
matic situation in his childhood, when his 
mother, finding him playing with his penis, 
dragged him through the streets for ten 
blocks to the father for punishment. He 
remembered the horror of the experience but 
not the punishment. 

He reached the point where he felt that he 
had temporarily at least gained what he could 
from analysis, and he wished to stop. I 
agreed to this. 

During tne last five months of treatment 
the patient talked very little about his rela- 
tionship with me. When he left me his 
attitude toward me was an overevaluation in 
some things and underevaluation in others, 
seeing me as analyst rather than a person— 
never talking to me, but to “you analysts,” 
with considerable contempt in his voice. He 
came to see me several times during the year, 
and in the meanwhile his wife had developed 
anxieties, so that at his insistence she under- 
took some analysis with a colleague of mine. 
She stopped after six months of analysis, dur- 
ing which time she learned to let her husband 
try to live his own life, and attained some 
independence herself. 

He has shown a considerable lessening of 
tension since his wife’s treatment. I had din- 
ner with him recently, eighteen months after 
the termination of the treatment. He has se- 
cured a position working in a judicial capacity 
which requires considerable initiative and in- 
dependence. Thus far he has been succeeding. 
He talked quietly to me as a person, and spon- 
taneously offered the information that he had 
no criticism of his wife. He said that I looked 
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better than when he saw me the last time, 
and jokingly told me that if I needed psycho- 
analytic treatment several years from now 
he would be in a condition to give it to me. 
During dinner he told me that I had made 
mistakes in his treatment when he was very 
much upset at the hospital. He said that I 
had emphasized homosexuality too much for 
him, that I was overly anxious to cure him 
fast, and that I had told him too much of my 
ideas instead of finding out what his difficul- 
ties were. I agreed with his criticism. 

He said he felt that I was a better listener 
now and knew more about how to deal with 
such problems. He thought he could get 
along for the present without any further 
treatment with me. 

The course of events in this patient’s rela- 
tionship with me was marked by a very 
tenuous contact in the beginning; hostility 
appeared when I became a source of erotic 
stimulation for him, until having talked this 
over he felt some security with me, and this 
enabled him to reorient himself in his rela- 
tionship with members of his family. He 
was less afraid of his psychosis, had good 
intellectual insight, and when he was about 
to enter a deeper analysis of his relationship 
with me he stopped the treatment. One year 
later, after his wife had some analysis, he 
is a more independent person, and one gets 
the feeling that he is ready to enter deeper 
interpersonal intimacies, if the situations or 
the need should arise. 


CONCLUSION 


There are two tentative conclusions 
that appear from these case reports. It 
seems very important to start therapeutic 
work while the patient is acutely psy- 
chotic, if one wishes to achieve a full 
recovery. If the psychotic schizophrenic 
makes a social recovery without any 
particular insight, he shuts off to the best 
of his ability any recall of the material 
that was concerned in the upheaval of 
personality, or else is subject to so much 
anxiety whenever he is reminded of any 
of it that he runs away before any inquiry 
can be made. 

One is able to reach some of these pa- 
tients during their acute psychosis by 
rather active psychotherapeutic efforts. 
When this is done, one has started a 
process that can be carried along into 
the convalescent period with some prom- 
ise of ultimate success. I believe that, 


so far as I personally am concerned, there 
is not much chance of starting psycho- 
analytic treatment of a patient after a 
schizophrenic psychosis, unless there has 
been some preliminary active treatment 
in the more acute phases. It may be that 
some of them can be started, a number of 
years after the psychosis. I have no data 
on this, but it seems to be in line with the 
attitude of intellectualizing that our sec- 
ond patient showed. 

As Sullivan has indicated, the schizo- 
phrenic who is making a social recovery 
becomes less and less afraid of the con- 
flicts that precipitated the psychosis, if he 
is encouraged to review the precipitating 
factors and the actual courses of events 
that he underwent, first under pressure 
from us, later with freedom in taking the 
initiative as to what is talked about. At- 
tempts at deeper psychoanalytic work 
may become possible as a result of this 
approach, and when this is the case it 
seems to be wise to keep in mind the 
exploring of past discouragements in in- 
terpersonal relations. All these patients 
have a strong tendency to avoid any inter- 
personal intimacy, and if this is not 
overcome, psychoanalysis can scarcely 
begin. 

The second point is this: Having started 
the post-psychotic therapy how far should 
one carry the work, shall one try to carry 
out a deep analysis of the personality, 
or shall one be content with achievin 
much less insight? Again, I do not have 
much data that would be helpful in show- 
ing the many aspects of this problem. 
However, one must consider that not only 
the patient and his outstanding conflicts 
but also the physician, his attitudes and 
experiences will influence the course of 
the relationship. 

In any event, if only there is just a good 
grasp of the situation that actually pre- 
cipitated the psychosis, the patient is 
better off than if he had just “forgotten it 


all,” even if there is a recurrence of the . 


psychosis; the element of utter surprise 
will be lacking, and the illness likely to be 
less severe. 


ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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The Courts and Psychiatry 
Ralph M. Crowley * 


EXUAL perversion as the individual understands it is a problem for psychiatry. 
In many jurisdictions the law holds that sexual perversion is a crime.’ As such 
it is a problem for the courts. In this connection the question is frequently raised as 
to how psychiatry and the courts may cooperate in the best interests of the person 
and of society. The growing demand for seminar studies in social legislation is a step 
forward in this direction. The participation of both the lawyer and the psychiatrist 
in such discussions could but result in some common understanding of the probiems 
and responsibility vested in them. The notion that our present laws regarding sexual 
crime are archaic ? and unsatisfactory * is frequently expressed. It is true that criminal 
law has remained much the same for years. Its interpretation depends on the pre- 
vailing culture and its legal representatives. With the development of medico-legal 
insight regarding the problem of perversion, a shift in attitude may reasonably be 
expected. It is frequently held that the law is a reflection of prevailing attitudes. 
Consequently, the manner in which remedial legislative action will come about is 
previsioned. 

Dr. Gilbert * has repeatedly stated that 
with proper medico-legal cooperation 
much progress could be made toward the 
rehabilitation of a specially selected group 


tioned to exactly the same extent that law 
permits medicine to make legal interpre- 
tations. 

In contrast to the usual legal procedure 


of persons now being brought before the 
bar of justice and labeled “pervert.” In 
this connection, he said that the law’s ca- 


of treating the act instead of the actor 
and prescribing for the offense rather 
than for the offender, the procedure fol- 





lowed by the court in the situation about 
to be described developed from reasoning 
aires that the viden nder- 
‘Gilbert, Joseph L., Alienist for the District of is A act was € de tone of an u 
Columbia. In local addresses. lying disorder contained in a clearly per- 


* B.A., University of Wisconsin, 26; M.A., 27; M.D. Northwestern University, 34; Asst. Instr. Psychology, 
Univ. of Wis., 26-27; Adviser in the Experimental College, Univ. of Wis., 28-29: Member of the Psychiatric 
Staff of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt -Hospital, 34-37; Member of the Psychiatric Staff of the Chestnut 
Lodge Sanitarium and Private Practice Psychiatry, 37-. 

1In a personal communication from James E. Hughes, Esq., of the District of Columbia Bar, I am 
informed that “sodomy” is the prevailing legal term for perversion. Nevertheless, Mr. Hughes states that 
the courts have defined sodomy as consisting of “unnatural” sexual relations between persons of the same 
sex, or between persons of differing sex, and with beasts. Originally, however, the crime of sodomy was 
restricted to sexual relations between human males, actions of this sort between man and beast being 
defined as bestiality or buggery. The statutes vary as to the manner in which the crime may be committed. 
Although the common law crime of sodomy included only the act per anum, some courts have held that 
sodomy may be committed by insertion of the penis in the mouth. The statute of 9 Geo. IV C. 3i provided 
that emission of semen was unnecessary to constitute the crime. Also, Mr. Hughes relates that copulation 
per anum between a man and a woman has been considered an act of sodomy. 

2 White, William A. Twentieth Century Psychiatry; N. Y., W. W. Norton, 1936 (p. 110). 

* Hughes further states: Were it possible to formulate criteria by which to compare the laws on the 
subject of sexual perversion with those relating to say, “free speech,” from the standpoint of agreement 
with modern thought and practice, the former would undoubtedly seem to have lost stride with the 
march of civilization. It is a subject on which much thinking is done, but a field in which few strive to 
be heroes or martyrs of reform. Man owes his present state of development and his intellectual attain- 
ments to the curbing or sublimating of natural instincts and cravings, including the sex urge, but if it is 
true that civilization is working towards its own destruction through the uncontrolled momentum of that 
very curbing, then the question which now faces society is—has it as a patient received the fullest benefits 
from that medication, and will more harm than good result from the continuation of the dosage? While 
one may honestly subscribe to the philosophy that only through the pursuit of satisfactions is there any 
real security, he is entirely consistent if he maintains that these laws should be moderated only as rapidly 
as society can maintain its equilibrium without the stabilizing element therein. No human being can 
adjust to our culture without curbing.some of his ever-present cravings for satisfaction, and hence no 
such human being can escape some form of a neurosis. Neurosis cannot be eradicated, nor the outbursts 
therefrom anticipated, but the social engineers which society will push forward, like the jurist in the 
situation presented, can be relied upon to build the road toward supplanting “the warden” by the physician, 
with materials taken largely from the storehouse of psychiatry. 
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pability of determining the medical (men- 
tal) condition of a person should be sanc- 
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sonal situation requiring a highly special- 
ized form of treatment. 

When Mr. Z was arrested on a charge 
of sexual perversion, the judge welcomed 
the aid of two psychiatrists at the informal 
trial. They did not appear in the role of 
witnesses for the defense, but as friends 
of the court. The presenting problems be- 
fore the consultants were first to deter- 
mine the nature of the disorder, and sec- 
ond to define a treatment that could be 
utilized to restore the offender to a useful 
place in society. This point of view was 
accepted by the court. The goal sought, 
viz., the meeting of law and medicine in 
a common undertaking, facilitated and 
simplified the release of the offender into 
the care of a psychiatrist for psycho- 
therapy. 

An analogy with another common med- 
ical problem may be drawn. Consider the 
situation of a man arrested for spitting 
in the street. He could be fined and sent 
on his way—to do a lot more spitting. 
Suppose, instead, that the judge noticed 
that he looked thin, tired, worn out, and 
had a bad cough. Let it be further sup- 
posed that the judge ordered an investi- 
gation of his condition—an investigation 
that included a medical examination—and 
that among the results of such a study the 
man was found to be suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would be sent to a sani- 
tarium for medical care and treatment. 

In such a condition as I have outlined, 
neither fines nor jail sentences would 
stop the man from spitting. This is an 
expression of pathology in the lungs, 
just as “perverse” sexual acts are ex- 
pressions of psychopathology. The em- 
phasis which punishment puts on the 
symptom (whether spitting or a perverse 
sexual act) serves only to make the “bad” 
symptom more important to the indi- 
vidual, and removes the attention of the 
individual and society from the real un- 
derlying cause. 

So in the course of Mr. Z’s treatment, 
there soon appeared an underlying factor, 
viz., a great deal of anxiety associated 
with the illness of his parents and of his 
wife’s parents. 

It was not long before there appeared 
further evidences of disturbances in his 


relationships with people. We learned 
he had been in a constant state of anxiety, 
tension and resentment because his boss 
was strict, exacting and demanding. The 
boss always insisted on his subordinates 
doing things in his own way and could 
never delegate responsibility. 

Now in such a situation some people 
would do their work in their own way, 
taking care not to let it come too much 
to the boss’s attention. Thus they retain 
their jobs because they do well, yet avoid 
emotional complications by not becoming 
involved with their superior officers. 
Others would try to obtain a transfer to 
another division. Others would go their 
own way and ignore the boss, letting him 
fire them if he did not like it. Still others 
would accept the situation and do just as 
the boss said without conflict. 

But Mr. Z was not able to do any of 
those things. He stayed there, resenting 
the situation, often arguing with his boss 
unnecessarily and ineffectively, but un- 
able to do anything to change the situ- 
ation. The reason for this was not imme- 
diately apparent, but became so later. 

Another important evidence of under- 
lying disturbance was Z’s relationship 
with his wife. He had had no intercourse 
with her for nine or ten years previous 
to treatment. Moreover, they had no real 
emotional intimacy. There was a great 
deal of unexpressed and poorly sup- 
pressed resentment between them. He 
resented her because he felt she was co!d 
to him. She resented the excessive atten- 
tion he paid his own family. For example, 
he gave his brother and father their sav- 
ings in order to help save his father’s 
business. The brother lost all this money, 
and the business was lost too. 

For the sake of brevity, I can give only 
the highlights, but this was the sort of 
material which first confronted us. And 
even this kind of thing does not come out 
in ordinary questioning, but appears 


spontaneously when the physician listens . 


passively but attentively to what the pa- 
tient has to say. The question still re- 
mained, however, why Z had difficulties 
with his boss and with his wife. 
Gradually the following relationship 
with his father came out. Z had always 
adored him, but had more or less secretly 
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opposed him all his life. His father was a 
fanatic on religion and an ardent anti- 
evolutionist. He hated all science. In 
these matters Z did oppose him to some 
degree. For example he argued evolution 
with his father. He became a scientist 
himself. 

His father was also fanatical concerning 
relationships between the sexes, and al- 
though the father said very little about it, 
this fact helped create a fearful attitude 
toward sex in our patient’s mind. The 
fear was augmented by the fact that the 
father opposed all card playing, all danc- 
ing, and forbade our patient’s going to 
parties or having dates. He impressed 
on Z that masturbation was a terrible sin 
that might drive him crazy. In the face 
of all this from one in authority, our pa- 
tient was emotionally helpless. He did 
develop some attachments to women, but 
these women were usually old enough to 
be his mother. He had no companionship 
with girls of his own age. Older women 
seemed safe because they were not asso- 
ciated with sex, which had been forbidden 
him by his father. Women his own age 
involved the possibility of intimacy which 
emotionally he dreaded. 

To summarize: Because of his partly 
conscious but mostly unconscious fear of 
women who meant sex to him, he found 
himself thinking of men in terms of 
physical contact. This made him worry 
lest he were homosexual, although he 
never had any physical relationship with 
anyone he cared about. Usually he was 
conscious of being in opposition to men 
he liked, as in the case of his father and 
subsequently his boss. That is why he 
could do nothing really effective about his 
job situation; he was aware of only part 
of what was going on between the boss 
and himself. He was only aware of how 
much he resented the boss, and not how 
much he cared for him—just as it had 
been with the father. 

When emotional tension became too 
much, he resorted on occasion to some 
physical contact with a man. Actually 
this was a reassurance to him that he 
wasn’t really “homosexual,” Since he 
never cared about the man. It was also 
a means of gaining affection which he felt 


he had never had from his parents, wile, 
or from people in general. 

Only after he had got a job away from 
home was he able to assert his opposition 
to his father in the matter of women— 
he found a companionable girl several 
years older than himself, and married 
her. 

His personal and sexual situations were 
helped a great deal by his marriage, but 
because of his emotional inhibitions he 
could neither establish nor maintain him- 
self on free intimate footing with his wife. 
So after his wife became pregnant, the 
old childhood situation recurred; the one 
in which sex was taboo. 

Treatment of Mr. Z consisted in allow- 
ing him to voice all of this material; in 
letting him put into his own words that 
which he had never verbalized before, 
and in doing this,.the story naturally 
related itself much as we have given it. 
The physician asked questions and made 
comments that caused the patient to think 
about the significance of the material, 
and about the reasons for his adult diffi- 
culties. Z became more and more aware 
that his so-called “homosexual” feelings, 
and the incident for which he was ar- 
rested, were symptoms of hidden anxiety 
about his disturbed interpersonal rela- 
tions with his wife, boss, father, mother 
and with people in general. The realiza- 
tion of this decreased his anxiety. Gradu- 
ally he became more intimate with his 
wife, and at the same time able to become 
much more free with his physician. In 
other words, as his anxiety was relieved 
about being bad, or sexual, or homosexual, 
he became less afraid to be emotionally 
intimate with both men and women, and 
he was relieved of the inner feeling of 
necessity (the compulsion) to perform 
sexual acts. 

Then for the first time in nine or ten 
years he found that he wished to have 
intercourse with his wife. Marital rela- 
tionships were resumed with much suc- 
cess. He was “as excited as a bride- 
groom.” With his physician he was full 
of questions about sex which he had never 
dared think of before, much less ask 
anyone, so great had been the taboo 
engendered by his parent’s attitudes. 
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He lost entirely his former urge to 
masturbate, and his worry that he was 
homosexual ceased. With this came relief 
from all desire to have prysical contacts 
with men—a desire that previously he had 
continually to fight. 

This is the sort of thing that occurs in 
the treatment of the so-called “pervert.” 
With most of them, their sexual acts are 
the result of a “compulsive habit” rather 
than real desire. When the anxiety and 
the necessity for the compulsion is re- 
moved, the compulsion itself disappears, 
the desired sexual relationships are estab- 
lished, and relationships with people 
improve. 

One other aspect is so important that 
we are discussing it last for the sake of 
emphasis. “Homosexual acts” are not only 
the result of a sexual or love impulse, but 
also may be motivated by resentments. 
They show their destructive character 
first in the fact that they are against the 
law. Secondly, Mr. Z resented thoroughly 
though ineffectually his father’s attempt 
to stamp out his sexual nature. So in not 
being heterosexual he obeys him, but in 
performing a homosexual act, he certainly 
rebels. There is other evidence that I 
cannot go into here which shows that his 
sexual interests in men were very much 
bound up with his resentments against his 
boss. By being made conscious of his va- 
rious resentments and of the relics of 
childhood attitudes still existing in his 
present adjustment, Z was able to handle 
these resentments in a different way. No 
longer had he to do things that were anti- 
social, anti-father and anti-boss. 

Finally, there was resentment against 
his wife implied in his “homosexual act.” 
It was as if he were saying to her, “I 
don’t need you, I can have a man instead.” 

We know Z feared women. One always 
resents those one fears, and in fact there 
was much evidence that he resented 
women as well as feared them. He re- 
sented his wife’s seeming coldness to him 
even though he had made no advances to 
her for many years. This repeated his 
childhood situation with his mother, who 
was aloof and undemonstrative with him. 
When one resents others, one feels guilty 
and anxious, because one has been taught 
that resentful feelings are wicked, and 


when one feels guilty one wishes to be 
reassured that one is all right. It is then 
that one wishes to feel loved more than 
at any other time. So Z had tremendous 
need for affection and love and this was 
what he was feeling when he had the 
affair for which he was arrested. This 
point illustrates how so-called “homo- 
sexual” acts may be an indirect result of 
anxiety, guilt and resentments, as well as 
a direct expression of them. We know 
this was true with Z, for he was not at all 
aggressive in his sexual approaches, but 
passive and affectionate. 

So another means of restoring Z to 
mental health consisted in lessening his 
need for reassurance in terms of affection 
from others. These demands for reassur- 
ances and affection from others became 
less intense once he was able to express 
to the physician his feelings of anxiety, 
guilt and resentment. This enabled him 
to find a satisfactory source of love and 
affection in his wife. 

Sending Z to the penitentiary would 
have made his problem not better, but 
worse. With his salary stopped, how 
would his family have been supported? 
On release, he would have had to contend 
not only with the stigma of having been 
in prison, but also with the stigma of 
perversion. Under such social handicaps, 
would he ever have been able to obtain 
work again? And even if he had found it 
possible to adjust himself to these prob- 
lems, there is another problem, even more 
devastating in its effect on self-esteem. 
Once in the penitentiary, the other pris- 
oners would soon have learned why he 
was there. During his whole stay they 
would have ridiculed him and called him 
obscene names. He would have been con- 
stantly goaded and made the butt of 
others. With knowledge of his offense, 
others would have desired him sexually. 


Z was a man of culture and refinement. 


and such experiences could hardly fail 
to have had a permanently crippling 
effect. 

Due, however, to the intelligent co- 
operation of court and psychiatrist, Z was 
able to receive therapeutic treatment 
instead of punishment and abuse and to 
resume his place in society. 


ROcKVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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Editorial 
Notes 


PROGRESS 


N HIS presidential address before the American Psychiatric Association, Ross 
I McClure Chapman? paints a picture of progress. His perspective portrays the 
background of the Association, describes the organization perfected and illumines 
the future. From the vantage point which years of participation in the affairs of 
this institution bring, Dr. Chapman notes the evolution of meaning in the word 
American. To the 13 men who created this organization, the symbol—American— 
expressed a need. Desires, needs, wants and wishes continue to be the dynamic, 
biologic, integrative force within the American Psychiatric Association. In its 
adolescent course—‘“youthful at 94”—a national consciousness is being aroused, a 
national consciousness of responsibility and of determination to progress. The basic 
material for progress exists in the wealth of psychiatric personnel contained within 
the membership. This annual assembly has demonstrated itself to be the greatest 
forum in the world for discussing and resolving the protean problems with which 
the psychiatrist is confronted. There is a consciousness of need to coordinate these 
riches of mind into channels of continuous performance for the future. Regional 
insularities are disappearing rapidly. A growing sense of sympathy and under- 
standing is uniting psychiatrists of these United States and Canada, is providing the 

1 Presidential Address delivered at the Ninety-fourth Annual Meeting of The American Psychiatric 
Association, San Francisco, California, 6-10 June, 1938. 
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stouter heart, is increasing the sentiment of self regard and is creating a truly 
“Continental consciousness.’’ With such indications of coming-of-age, Dr. Chapman 
believes the Association can venture appraisal of its standards and facilities for 
advanced training of psychiatrists and for improved treatment of mental disorder. 

With characteristic candor Dr. Chapman mentions how unequally the services 
rendered the sick-of-mind stand out by comparison with the equable treatment 
provided persons suffering from appendicitis or pulmonary tuberculosis. This is 
altogether tragic when one recalls that the last quarter of a century has witnessed 
“almost unbelievable changes . . . . in psychiatric thought, practice and promise of 
the future.” Inspired by these considerations Dr. Chapman outlines a well rounded 
remedial—essentially educational—program. 

A scientific directory is the first item on his agenda. He believes that a searching 
tabulation of the data of membership would be of inestimable value to the Association. 
Such a record of the achievements of its personnel would increase its standing else- 
where. The directory would be of particular service to hospital superintendents, to 
physicians seeking a consultant, and to Foundation officials. It would prove useful 
to every member of the Association. It would provide an effective stimulus to 
individual and group progress. It is easy to understand why this scientific directory 
would be one logical step in the crystallization of our continental consciousness. 
With realization of the need, there will be the demand. And with sufficient demand 
there will be fruition. Indeed—through correspondence with the membership, with 
the Foundations for social welfare and with related organizations and through a 
questionnaire—there is an inexpensive method of appraising that need as it exists 
today. 

Dr. Chapman next proposes a central bureau for collection of data and dissemi- 
nation of information regarding past and present researches in psychiatric and 
related fields. One does not need to have been engaged in research work or special 
studies to appreciate the enormous saving of time, of money, and of effort, such a 
service would provide. The idea captures attention, stimulates imagination and evokes 
ambition. A well staffed, efficiently functioning institution of this sort would advance 
American psychiatry beyond our dreams of the present. Dr. Chapman wisely pro- 
poses the subject for recommendations by the Committee on Research. He suggests 
that the related need for a bibliographic and abstract service might properly be 
undertaken by one of the psychiatric journals. 

The wise dissemination of psychiatry is a serious subject tur study. In approaching 
his third project, Dr. Chapman is convinced of the wisdom of “a well planned and 
vigorously executed program of public education.” The practical execution of this 
task requires exceptional insight and special technique. Members of psychiatric 
societies generally are encouraged to prepare communications for local discussion 
and the benefit of the Committee on Public Education. Dr. Chapman emphasizes 
the “must” element both for a long range public educational policy and for high 


personal integrity in those who carry it out. With these conditions satisfied a “news . 


release service of continental scope” would help maintain the dignity of the Asso- 
ciation and help fulfill the demand of the layman. 

While there is evidence of a widespread interest in psychiatry, mental disorder 
is the gravest problem in the field of public health today. There is a wide variation 
in attitude toward the persons so afflicted. A long-time educational project is neces- 
sary if this attitude is to be improved and a general understanding had about the 
necessities for adequate care, the opportunities for recovery, and the possibilities 
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for preventive measures. Dr. Chapman appeals to the coordinated efforts both of 
civic groups and local and regional psychiatric societies. He suggests the feasibility 
of speaker’s bureaus to which the Association might supply talent of distinction. 
Much effort must be expended if the challenge of the American psychiatric situation 
is to be met. 

The psychiatric nursing situation is the fifth urgent problem presented by 
Dr. Chapman. He states that there are forty-eight accredited nursing schools under 
the auspices of the American Psychiatric Association. These schools are neither 
inspected nor visited. The only contact had by the Association is through an annual 
questionnaire. To rectify this condition Dr. Chapman proposes the employment of 
a full-time graduate nurse, with high qualifications in this field, to inspect and 
appraise the total nursing situation. This nurse should be alert, resourceful and 
versed in public speaking. Within a reasonable time psychiatric nursing could then 
be brought to the point of making its own contributions to national policy. 

The sixth major item in this program is of primary importance. Facilities for 
the post graduate psychiatric training of young physicians are inadequate. There 
are more applicants than there are junior resident vacancies in hospitals approved 
for training in psychiatry. The formation of the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology has helped to focus the necessity for and the character of such training. 
At the present time, Dr. Walter L. Treadway, Assistant Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, is Chairman of a committee representing eight national 
organizations in a Survey of the Mental Hospitals of the United States and Canada. 
This valuable preliminary work of appraising present facilities and of evaluating 
the American psychiatric situation will be an excellent basis for constructive thought 
and action. 

The practical problems involved in the furtherance of these objectives are 
discussed. The speaker proposed the appointment of a finance committee whose 
duties should include the evaluation, utilization and coordination of interest possessed 
by uncounted groups. Thereafter a public campaign for funds to be used for educa- 
tional purposes throughout the United States and Canada should be instituted. Funds 
must be raised. The details of a sound educational program must be set forth. 
Medical leadership must be furnished. Trained personnel must be developed. But 
first of all the wish of the Association must be clearly heard. Through his reference 
to a growing continental consciousness Dr. Chapman implies that the ideals and 
wishes of individual members of the Association are being formulated into a common 
purpose. If the wishes of the membership become the will of the group, practical 
difficulties that now appear may be surmounted and humanitarian objectives, here 
enunciated, may be fulfilled. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
BOOKS NEW AND RECENT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PUR- 
POSE. By WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, 1938; xix, 293 pp. 


One of the by-products of living seems 
to be an increasing awareness toward the 
validity of truths so tritely worded and 
so frequently expressed that not until we 
have lived with them for years do we 
make them our own. Through their very 
ubiquity they evoke no emotional re- 
sponse. Like coins so long in use that 
they have lost all design and distinction— 
but none of their intrinsic worth—these 
current and accustomed maxims pass 
unrecognized until little by little we come 
to see that these same homely proverbs 
may contain much of the slowly distilled 
wisdom of mankind. 

Something of this quality of quiet wis- 
dom that abides in human living pervades 
William Alanson White’s last book—last 
in the sense of his most recent, and last 
in the sense of being the work he was 
engaged in at the time of his death. 

He has chosen to call this book “The 
Autobiography of a Purpose,” yet out of 
it emerges a picture that he himself was 
probably quite unaware of—a picture of 
the man who gave life to this purpose and 
brought it to fruition. And it is with the 
man himself rather than with the pur- 
pose, that this review concerns itself. 

His early days might have served to 
vindicate Nietzsche’s tortured dictum, 
“Everything worth while is accomplished 
trotzdem.” Nothing came easy to him. 
At Ithaca he could not pass his entrance 
examinations. He was forced to spend 
the summer in study, and then barely 
scraped through. He could not take any 
of the prescribed courses because he could 
not qualify for them, and he could not 
graduate. He had every reason in the 
world for becoming discouraged. He lived 
in what corresponded to a garret, half 
frozen in the winter and roasting in the 


summer. His food was of the simplest. 
He had no money for amusements of any 
sort, and no leisure. He felt that he was 
a burden upon his parents, and his friends 
concurred in this judgment. Yet he went 
forward, apparently without feeling the 
least resentment against the world be- 
cause he was not better treated. 

And he persevered. Always he per- 
severed. It was a trait he never lost. To 
him obstacles and time were nothing; he 
plowed on through. His tenacity of pur- 
pose was almost obsessional; he dreaded 
to begin a book, knowing that once he 
started he was bound to finish it, no 
matter how flat or unprofitable. And out 
of that experience he refashions for him- 
self one of the world’s most ancient dicta. 
“Continuity of purpose,” he tells us, “is 
of more importance in life than brilliance. 
The person who sticks at it day in and 
day out may arrive very handsomely, 
even if he have but a mediocre intelli- 
gence.” Perseverencia vincit—school chil- 
dren of fifty years ago found that on their 
copy books—they found it and that was 
all. 

Perseverance, then—an unswerving 
drive toward a goal—was the force that 
lay behind his ability to create so vast 
a professional heritage. But the quality 
of that heritage, the thing that makes it 
significant, lies in two fundamental and 
wholly unrelated traits—his simplicity 
and his vast humanity. 

An ability to simplify, to express in 
terms of concrete human values, is the 
very essence of his unique contribution. 
He gave new life to old truths. His was 


a genius for synthesis, for creative re-— 


statement, for interpretative correlation. 
And always he kept clearly before him 
his one goal—the ultimate application to 
the welfare of man. He was the true 
physician. 
Man held his abiding interest. The wel- 
fare of the patient was uppermost. As 
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superintendent of mental hospitals, it was 
always the patient that counted. Wher- 
ever he was in charge, whatever was 
done, had sooner or later to be translated 
into terms of better conditions for the 
patient. And when heavier administra- 
tive responsibilities are loaded upon him, 
he regrets his inability to keep up the 
old personal contact with these patients. 
“T had almost lived in the wards at Bing- 
hamton,” he says, “and from the stand- 
point of knowledge in those days, knew 
all about my patients there.” But on be- 
coming Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s 
in Washington, he was forced to devote 
more and more time to administrative 
matters, and to make a complete readjust- 
ment in his attitude toward the hospital. 
He does this with his customary thorough- 
ness. “I took up the question of admin- 
istration seriously, and endeavored to 
keep in touch reasonably well with all the 
departments of medicine, in order to 
know what was going on in each of them, 
so that I could have opinions regarding 
policies that might arise from time to 
time.” 

Throughout his busy life he refused to 
complicate his thinking or distort his 
viewpoint with the non-essentials that 
have led many another astray. He had 
no time to bestow upon metaphysical ab- 
stractions—infinity, fatherland, flag. It 
was with people, with humanity itself, 
that his life-long interest lay. His credo 
is significant: ‘The psychiatrist has to 
have faith in human nature, or he could 
not function.” He cried out continually 
for saner legal processes; he stood stead- 
fastly against the ultra-conservatism of 
the clergy. He wonders about the anoma- 
lies of legal and religious procedures, and 
speculates as to why obvious injustices 
are not corrected. “There seems,” he 
complains a little naively, “to be a pall 
of inactivity that hangs over the human 
being. He never seems to do anything 
unless he is spurred into its doing by 
necessity.” 

It was this alliance of tenacity of pur- 
pose with directness of thought, this re- 
fusal to enmesh himself in a web of non- 
essential complexities, that resulted in 
his prodigious accomplishments. His 


writings alone represent the rich output 
of an active life, yet his attitude toward 
writing bears the same touch of sim- 
plicity. “I have always,” he says, “had 
a tendency to write things, largely, I 
think, as a process of clarifying them to 
myself..... If there was something of 
which I was ignorant, but which I wanted 
to know about, I found out that the best 
way to acquaint myself with the subject 
was to write a book about it. I still think 
this is a very good recipe..... What 
could be more satisfying than to relieve 
one’s doubts, clarify one’s ideas, perform 
a public service, and gain self-expression 
all at the same time; and certainly writ- 
ing seems to do that. It is a means for 
bringing into clear focus in the field 
of conscious awareness... . various 
troublesome aspects of one’s life, profes- 
sional, scientific, personal, and looking at 
them in cold print, considering them, 
thinking about the way of expressing 
re I feel that writing is one of 
those ways by which we help to solve the 
difficulties which harass us.” 

During all this time his unquenchable 
curiosity, his openmindedness and alert- 
ness for new ideas and methods, were 
bearing fruit in the only way he felt those 
fruits to be worth while—in making life 
more livable for the hundreds whose wel- 
fare lay in his hands. He was the first in 
America to inject paresis patients with 
the malarial organisin, with the result 
that about a third of the paretic patients 
were able to leave the hospital and take 
up regular employment, while another 
third showed marked improvement. A 
tremendous gain over all previous efforts. 

As his professional reputation widened, 
he found himself called on more and 
more frequently to give expert testimony 
at trials, although, consistent with his phi- 
losophy, he believed that in capital cases 
the physician had no place with the prose- 
cution. “I think the physician’s business 
is the salvaging of life,” he writes, “and 
not finding reasons for destruction. ... . 
The only thing to do, in my estimation, 
with the present situation before us, is 
to wipe from the concept of antisocial 
conduct the whole idea of sin, which is a 
hangover from our medieval theologies, 
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and our concept of punishment comes 
partly, also from that source; and then 
treat all offenders from the sole point of 
view of trying to satisfy as possible two 
objectives: the interests of the commu- 
nity and the interests of the individual.” 

The interests of the community and the 
interests of the individual. In that phrase 
lies much of the grandeur of the man’s 
simplicity—to sweep aside the dusty bar- 
riers of formalistic phraseology, to pick 
his way through the forests of meta- 
physical ideologies and to attain at last 
the limpid clarity and humanity of his 
integrated objective—the community and 
the individual. That was a goal worthy 
of one who lived in the service of man. 

Purpose and perseverance, simplicity 
and humanness. One ponders these four 
attributes in the light of White’s contri- 
bution. Then suddenly one finds oneself 
in the presence of a great spiritual libera- 
tor of mankind. 

T. H. G. 


SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATION. By JoHNn 
L. Rmweway, Stanford University 
Press, 1938; xiv, 173 pp. 


The Chinese have a saying, “One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words.” 

Although this is true only insofar as 
the picture is well chosen and effectively 
presented, it is equally true that millions 
of words could be advantageously blue- 
penciled from scientific writings annually 
if authors were more alive to the possi- 
bilities of correct illustration now avail- 
able under modern methods of printing. 
A study of Scientific Illustration should 
help stimulate this awareness. 

The book is directed to all those who 
have to do with assembling and prepar- 
ing charts and illustrations for publica- 
tions of a scientific nature. Covering all 
the essential details of scientific illus- 
trating, it outlines the fundamentals of 
up-to-date practice in maintaining correct 
standards over a field extending from the 
simplest line graph to the most complex 
processes of chromo-lithography. The 
contents are made readily accessible by 
means of a well thought out table of 


contents, an orderly arrangement of ma- 
terial, and a fairly complete index. 
Based on the author’s experience of 
many years in scientific illustration, the 
book itself is an excellent example of the 
thesis it sets out to prove—that effective 
illustration may play a dominant role in 
concise exposition. The weakest point in 
many scientific publications is the result 
of too little thought given to the possibili- 
ties of graphic illustration. Authors spar- 
ing no pains to make each paragraph ex- 
press the exact nuance they have in mind, 
when faced with the necessity for con- 
structing a chart or for bringing out some 
particular. point in a reproduction or line 
drawing, usually jot down a jumble of 
metempirical notes, and hopefully leave 
the details to the discretion of the com- 


_positor—frequently with woeful results. 


The study of Scientific Illustration should 
be of vast help to all such perplexed 
authors, for it gives sufficient background 
and information to enable them to select 
the medium best suited to their needs, 
and to get the most out of it. 

Scientific Illustration should be a‘‘must” 
book for everyone engaged in the prepara- 
tion of scientific material, where charts, 
maps, diagrams, half-tones, etchings, or 
engravings are to play an essential part. 
The contents are divided into fifty-eight 
subheads, some of which are: Purpose 
and Advantage of Illustrations, Kinds of 
Illustrations, Plates and Figures, Sizes 
of Illustrations, Selection of Appropriate 


Illustrative Material, Photographs as II]-- 


lustrations, Use of Textbooks on Drawing, 
Essential Requirements in Drawing, Color 
Work and Colors, Retouching Photo- 
graphs of Specimens, Pen Drawings Made 
over Unsatisfactory Photographs, Brush 
Drawings Made over Unsatisfactory Pho- 
tographs, Classifications of Finished Illus- 
trations, Making Up Plates and Grouping 


Figures, Preliminary Preparation of Maps, 


Copying or Transferring, Mechanical Let- 
tering, Marking Reduction or Enlarge- 
ment of Maps, Diagrammatic Illustrations, 
Submittal of Proofs, Proofreading Illus- 
trations, and Processes of Reproducing 
Illustrations. 
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MARGINAL MAN. By Everett V. STONE- 
quisT. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937; xviii, 222 pp. 


In this little book of 222 pages the au- 
thor has undertaken to discuss the prob- 
lems of the ‘marginal man” wherever he 
is found scattered over the world. The 
title, a term first used by Robert E. Park, 
is used to include all peoples of mixed 
blood and mixed cultures, and the prob- 
lems discussed are those rising from such 
mixtures; i. e., the difficulties coming from 
attempting to reconcile divergent atti- 
tudes, the influence of prejudice, and the 
struggle of so-called dominant races to 
humiliate and subjugate weaker ones. 
With such a subject, obviously, all that 
can be attempted in so brief a space is a 
summary. To say as the book “blurb” 
says that “this is the first thorough work- 
ing out of a new hypothesis” is mislead- 
ing. As the author would be the first to 
admit the problem of the Eurasian (En- 
glish plus Hindu) is so fundamentally 
different from the position of the Jew in 
Europe today, or the immigrant in the 
United States, that no one book on such 
a huge subject can possibly be thorough. 

What the author has achieved is, that, 
in a flying trip around the world—jump- 
ing after four pages on the “Indo-Euro- 
peans of Java” across the Pacific to the 
“Part Hawaiians,” etc.—he has indicated 
for specialists where the main groups of 
“marginal men” may be found and what 
seems to be the chief problems requiring 
intensive study in each area. 

The basic problem of the “marginal 
man” is the one called by sociologists the 
problem of the adjustment of raciai mi- 
norities. It is in the field of understanding 
the psychology of this adjustment that the 
main contribution of this book lies. The 
author shows how the “marginal man” 
must suffer psychically both in groups and 
as an individual. He is often without coun- 
try, class, or race. Sometimes this has 
come about through transplantation vol- 
untarily, sometimes through persecution 
at home, sometimes through force; e. g., 
American Negro, or he may have simply 
remained at home and lost standing 
through inbreeding with the conquering 


people. In all these cases he suffers psy- 
chically from his failure to be accepted by 
either group with which he comes in con- 
tact. He shuttles spiritually back and 
forth between the dominant “race” with 
which he usually first identifies himself, 
and the “race,” color, or culture to which 
he must return when rebuffed by those he 
had believed in his youth were his own 
people. He may then find himself in turn 
rebuffed by the people or culture to whom 
he is trying to return. He is, therefore, 
in a situation conducive to neurosis; he 
is in reality isolated in a hostile world. 
“The conception which each individual 
inevitably forms of himself is determined 
by the role which fate assigns to him in 
some society, and upon the opinion and 
attitude which persons in that society form 
of him, depending in short, upon his social 
status. The individual’s conception of him- 
self is, in this sense, not an individual but 
a social product.” (Introduction, p. xvii.) 

From this follows the secondary hy- 
pothesis which is made strikingly convinc- 
ing; i. e., “the more complete the identifi- 
cation with the dominant culture the 
greater the succeeding disillusionment 
and emotional reaction when the indi- 
vidual is denied the status to which he 
aspires. .... The individual’s pride and 
self-esteem suffer from the humiliation 
involved. He has shared too much with 
the other—he has given too much of him- 
self—and the emotional rebound is pro- 
portionately the greater” (p. 160). An ex- 
ample is an American Negro brought up 
from the age of two months in a convent 
with white children where she felt no 
conscious difference between herself and 
the group. Later came the shock of find- 
ing out that she was different and always 
would be, from the group to which she 
had assumed she belonged; at the same 
time, she had no training to fit her for ad- 
justment to the other group; i. e., the 
Negro. Such an individual has only one 
consolation—usually others can be found 
sharing the same experiences and with 
their help he may be able to reorient his 
conception of himself into some sort of 
workable compromise conforming to the 
attitude of society around him. 
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The “Marginal Man” tends to find a 
solution of his difficulty in one of three 
ways. He may become intensely national- 
istic, devoting his life to gaining justice 
for the underprivileged group. He may 
take the intermediary role, remaining de- 
tached and attempting to interpret the 
two groups to each other, or he may be- 
come assimilated by the dominant group. 
This last he can do only when his char- 
acteristics of race or culture are suffi- 
ciently similar to those of the dominant 
group to escape notice. 

The magnitude of the problem discussed 
must be apparent from this brief sum- 
mary. One is not surprised, therefore, that 
the author’s conclusions seem of doubt- 
ful worth. Considering the area covered, 
he can, for the most part, only resort to 
generalizations. Two groups seem to have 
received more detailed study than the 
others. These are the American Negro 
and the Jew. Therefore, the author’s con- 
clusions in regard to their special prob- 
lems seems convincing, but one wonders 
whether he has not been tempted to gen- 
eralize too quickly about the other groups 
from these. However, the book is de- 
cidedly worth reading if only because it 
presents some stimulating ideas about a 
most timely subject, the psychological 
problems of racial minorities. 

CLARA THOMPSON. 


PAINTERS AND PERSONALITY. By 
SAM A. LEWISOHN. New York City, 
Harper and Brothers, 1937; xxi, 
277 pp. 


We are impressed and fascinated by the 
author’s unusual and refreshing psycho- 
logical approach to pictures and painters. 
While Mr. Lewisohn, a specialist in busi- 
ness, is content to be appraised amateur 
in the field which his text surveys, we 
feel that he also has earned the right to 
be called amateur in psychiatry. 

In contrast to most art critics he deals 
not only with the painter’s craftsmanship 
but also with the artist’s personality, his 
maturity, his emotional richness and his 
concern with the enjoyments and prob- 
lems of his contemporaries. The author 
succinctly grasps at patterns represented 
in the personal situation of the artist and 
in his effective creations. In fact, with a 


few striking sentences, Mr. Lewisohn 
gives a vivid picture of the creative forces 
in great painters like El Greco, Daumier, 
Rouault, Cézanne and Renoir—his favo- 
rites, obviously. 

In part one of his theme he states that 
“The true artist must be a competitor 
of Jehovah creating a universe which, 
though miniature, is complete.” This 
stress on cosmic unity seems to be em- 
phasis on “integration.” Thus a complete 
universe in miniature corresponds to a 
configuration in which the whole of the 
relevant detail is represented. He states 
that, “The complicated constellations of 
El Greco are more satisfying .... than 
the all too simple scales of Perugino.” 
Study of the contrast plates (2 and 3) 
of the crucifixion does give a distinct im- 
pression of difference as to our modern 
satisfaction-need. 

We could not help being pleased when 
Mr. Lewisohn disposed of Abstract Art 
as immature and as based solely on the 
unconscious, “suppressed, not civilized 
portion of activity.” 

With the same convincing clarity the 
author shows that artistic productivity 
throughout the ages has been a natural 
living process, the contents of which are 
determined by the personalities of the 
great painters in their epoch. Moreover 
their work represents and develops the 
general and artistic problems of their 
time. Mr. Lewisohn mainly demonstrates 
his ideas on the pictures of the French 
artists of the nineteenth century and 
compares them with the works of the 
Italian and Spanish Renaissance, and the 
baroque. 

An interesting chapter deals with the 
question: Is There an American Art Tra- 
dition? After “sampling” over thirty im- 
portant recent and contemporary Ameri- 
can painters the author does not find an 


American art tradition but rather that - 


“there is an American tradition which 
molds the work of our artists.” ; 

There are 132 plates. The selection, and 
the reproduction, of the pictures is ex- 
cellent. Everybody who loves paintings 
will certainly like this unpretentious and 
clever guide through questions of art and 
psychology. 

GERTRUD JACOBS. 
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THE TYRANNY OF WORDS. By Stuart 
CuHasE. New York City, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1938; xiv, 396 pp. 


Whether Stuart Chase is writing about 
economics, politics, conservation, or, as 
in this case, words, he makes use of two 
abilities that have combined to give him 
a unique reputation as a translator of 
ideas. Not only has he the capacity to 
understand problems thought out and ex- 
pressed by experts in technical vocabu- 
laries, but he can rephrase these ideas in 
clear and vivid English for laymen. In 
his present book, “The Tyranny of 
Words,” Stuart Chase puts these abilities 
to the task of explaining Semantics—the 
science of communication, particularly 
the matter of meaning. 

Having been struck with the “alarm- 
ing futility of most of the literature dedi- 
cated to social and economic reform,” and 
reflecting on the “immense amount of un- 
necessary hardship and suffering that has 
been caused in the past by the word- 
magic and personification of abstrac- 
tions,” Chase set off on a search for un- 
derstanding of human communication. 
This search led him to “Science and 
Sanity,” by Alfred Korzybski, and “The 
Meaning of Meaning,” by C. K. Ogden 
and I. A. Richards. And it is chiefly the 
ideas set forth in these two books that 
Chase reinterprets in “The Tyranny of 
Words.” 

Korzybski’s proposals for more accu- 
rate language are summed up as follows: 

1. A better general understanding of 
mathematics as an aid in grasping 
the relations of things and analyzing 
situations. 

2. A constant attempt to void identi- 
fication. 

3. A conscious attempt not to employ 
high-order abstractions except consci- 
ously, with full knowledge of what level 
of abstraction one is on. 

4. The use of a little model called a 
“structural differential’ as an aid in re- 
shaping language habits. This model con- 
sists of six metal or wooden tags hanging 
on a frame, the various tags~being la- 
beled, from the top down, “Space-Time 
Event,” “Object,” “Word or Label,” “De- 


scription of Object,” “Inferences from De- 
scription,’ and “Other Inferences and 
Abstractions.” The order of these tags 
follows what the author calls Korzybski’s 
cardinal point: “If we wish to understand 
the world and ourselves, it follows that 
we should use a language whose struc- 
ture corresponds to physical structure.” 

In speaking of the model, Chase says, 
“It sounds queer, but apparently it 
works,” and he quotes a statement of Drs. 
Douglas G. Campbell and C. B. Congdon, 
psychiatrists of the University of Chicago, 
regarding their use of the Korzybski 
technique: “General Semantics is useful 
in handling cases not reached by other 
methods. Under purely verbalistic man- 
agement some patients cannot be reached. 
In such cases the semantic approach, as 
we have used it, has been astonishingly 
successful. .... The elimination of a 
single identification, based on false-to- 
facts knowledge, doctrinal in origin, has 
often in our experience greatly relieved 
if not cured many painful situations of 
long standing.” 

In the discussion of “The Meaning of 
Meaning,” Chase points out that he thinks 
it significant that Ogden and Richards, 
though they approach the subject less as 
mathematicians and scientists than as 
scholars interested in literature and 
aesthetics, reach conclusions so similar 
to Korzybski’s. “They agree unequivo- 
cally that confusion of word with thing is 
rampant in the present use of language, 
and the chief cause of communication 
failure.” 

The three components of the Ogden- 
Richards system of clarifying word mean- 
ings are a Referent (the object), the 
Reference (thought or reflection about 
the object), and the Symbol (the word or 
phrase which describes the object). The 
most important of these is the Referent. 
In fact, Chase states, “The point of every 
discussion is to find the referent. When 
it is found, emotional factors dissolve in 
mutual understanding. The participants 
are then starting from a similar founda- 
tion, talking about similar things. The 
disagreement, if it must arise, is grounded 
on a firm base. .... If referents for a 
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high-order abstraction are impossible to 
find, further discussion is futile. If refer- 
ents are difficult to locate, that is a bother. 
But they must be found.” 

Stuart Chase seems to be a practical 
man who is fed up with orators and phi- 
losophers, and it is easy to understand his 
great enthusiasm for the ideal of ordinary 
language as accurate as the language of 
science. Such an ideal, though a very 
large order, and seeming to have ex- 
tremely little chance -of accomplishment 
in reality, holds so much hope of peace 
and progress that almost any effort toward 
even partial attainment seems justified. 

ELLEN ConDOoN DOWLING. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS. Published by 
The National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., 1938; 303 pp. 


This Directory had its origin in a card 
catalogue of the professional anthropolo- 
gists of the United States and Canada, 
begun in 1926, while A. V. Kidder was 
Chairman of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research 
Council. 


The Directory has expanded through 
the years. Besides the United States and 
Canada, sections of the Directory now 
include South and Central America, Mex- 
ico and the West Indies, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and New 
Guinea. There is an alphabetical index. 
Over 1700 names are listed. 

A Directory such as this fulfills a great 
need. New data will be acquired and com- 
piled so that a revised and even more com- 
prehensive edition may be anticipated. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS - FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE. Revised by 
Bertha F. Hulseman. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938; 66 pp. 


There are 157 Foundations and 31 
Community Trusts listed in this valuable 
guide. An outline of the general purposes 
of each Foundation is included. The 
Foundations are arranged alphabetically. 
There is a separate grouping for Com- 
munity Trusts. Thereafter the Founda- 
tions are classified by their principal 


interests. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTER- 


LY: Volume Seven, Number One: In 
his paper, Some Observations on the 
Transformation of Instincts, Gregory 
Zilboorg suggests a way by which tran- 
sition from the oral to the anal phase 
may take place. Between the first and 
second oral phases described by Abra- 
ham, Zilboorg finds an intermediate oral 
phase which exists before the breast is 
regarded as an external object. At this 
time the aim is to retain and suck rather 
than to bite off and swallow. Helpless 
in this situation, the child finds that 
he is able to exercise a control over 
the feces which he cannot manage in 
regard to the breast. The effect of this 
process on female psychosexual devel- 
opment is convincingly worked out. 
.... A detailed study of three patients 
with allergic disorders is presented by 
H. Flanders Dunbar in Psychoanalytic 
Notes Relating to Syndromes of Asthma 
and Hay Fever. All the patients re- 
vealed an alienation from their ana- 
tomical sexual roles, a predominance of 
anal and oral sadistic material, a scarc- 
ity of protective rituals or phobias, a 
marked tendency to act out hostile fan- 
tansies, and a weak ego organization 
with a tendency to project and exter- 
nalize the superego during analysis. 
.... There is a translation into Eng- 
lish by David Brunswick of Otto Fen- 
ichel’s Drive to Amass Wealth in which 
the importance of the reciprocal action 
between external reality and instinctual 
structure in producing this drive is em- 
phasized. We are warned against the 
error of assuming that the various ele- 
ments of a culture are created by human 
instinct as potentials outlets. We are 
urged, rather to the point of view that 
although these elements may be ex- 
ploited by instinctual drives, they have 
also intrinsic reality values..... 
George S. Goldman describes A Case 
of Compulsive Handwashing-> A graph 
illustrates the effect of extra and intra- 
analytic incidents on the outstanding 
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symptoms. Early in analysis improve- 
ment followed the reassurances offered 
by friends and relatives. Later improve- 
ments could be ascribed to analytic in- 
terpretations and minor successes in ad- 
justment to the environment. The pa- 
tient made several attempts to live out 
a fantasy instead of analyzing it. Clin- 
ical improvement accompanied the in- 
itiation of each attempt but was lost as 
failure again occurred. Following in- 
sight into the major fantasy, improve- 
ment has been steady and progressive. 
....4In After the Analysis, Melitta 
Schmideberg discusses the hypothetical 
“fully analyzed person.” The difficulties 
encountered in attempting the analysis 
of a patient who overvalues the treat- 
ment are considered. Such overvalua- 
tion relates to the patient’s attitude to- 
ward religion and has a superego as 
well as a libidinal component. Counter 
transference is often an important con- 
sideration in this difficulty. The author 
discusses various unrealistic therapeu- 
tic aims on the part of the analyst which 
may prevent or retard recovery. She 
emphasizes the importance of enabling 
the patient to attain greater comfort in 
living rather than to reach any abstract 
ae Book reviews, an index of 
current psychoanalytic literature and 
notes conclude this issue. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTER- 


LY: Volume Seven, Number Two. ... . 
Gregory Zilboorg in The Sense of Im- 
mortality offers a thoughtful and logical 
hypothesis as to the origin and develop- 
ment of man’s belief in an existence 
after death. No brief annotation can do 
justice to this excellent paper. One must 
follow the author’s own sequence of 
ideas. In short, he concludes that a 
belief in immortality is universal al- 
though frequently disguised in a ma- 
terialistic culture as faith in sociological 
progress. He eliminates the id and the 
ego as sources of the conviction of im- 
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mortality and attributes its origin to the 
superego. Man needs to believe in im- 
mortality, not to protect himself against 
a fear of his own death, but, because of 
his own death-wishes, to assuage the 
guilt he suffers when others die. The 
sense of immortality plays a major role 
in the formation of the altruistic aspects 
of communal life. Thus it may be under- 
estimated as a factor in the production 
of mental illness since its influence is 
usually indirect by way of social custom. 
.... In Adaptation to Reality in Early 
Infancy, Therese Benedek discusses the 
way in which the infant is enabled to 
make, or prevented from making, satis- 
factory early contact with the outer 
world. She believes that if the infant is 
not forced to undergo frequent repeti- 
tions of prolonged postponement of 
satisfaction, it will learn confidence. 
Confidence enables it, while waiting for 
satisfaction, to observe its environment 
and establish the object relationship 
which precedes object love. The infant 
can turn from primitive omnipotence to 
the reality of the object world. Lacking 
an early tie to a dependable person, the 
infant learns to look to rigidity of rou- 
tine for its security. Its later personal- 
ity development shows a lack of adapta- 
bility. The author considers an over- 
emphasis on strict nursing routine 
responsible for the great prevalence of 
individuals with the psychology of re- 
jected children. .... A detailed report 
of the analysis of a patient with a 
chronic skin disease is given by Leo H. 
Bartemeier in A Psychoanalytic Study of 
a Case of Chronic Exudative Dermatitis. 
The author points out that there are 
very few reports in the literature of the 
use of psychoanalytic therapy in the 
treatment of chronic diseases of the 
skin. Many incidents of the patient’s 
early history are described in full. Their 
influence on his personality develop- 
ment and adult behavior is demon- 
strated. The interpretation of the repe- 
tition of underlying patterns in the 
transference situation resulted in the 
disappearance of the skin lesions. Al- 
though the analysis had to be termi- 
nated prematurely, the patient has 


suffered no recurrence of the dermatitis 
during the two years which have 
elapsed. .... Harry B. Levey in 
Poetry Production as a Supplemental 
Emergency Defense against Anziety 
describes a patient who, during analysis, 
produced poetry not asasublimation but 
as a temporary ego defense. The author 
presents a period during the analysis 
when the patient employed successive 
cycles of supplemental defenses among 
which was the production of poetry. 
The paper includes two tables which 
illustrate the relationship between the 
dynamic elements and the events of the 
CPO. 2 es In Types of Adolescence, 
Siegfried Bernfeld discusses a method 
by which adolescents could be classified 
through psychoanalytic study. Adapta- 
tion at puberty may be accomplished by 
compliance or rebellion, or by a mixture 
of the two attitudes. Most of the paper 
is devoted to a description of a method 
of classifying adolescents who suffer 
conflict because they are neither wholly 
compliant nor wholly rebellious. The 
author suggests a system of classifica- 
tion based on psychoanalytic study of in- 
dividual adolescents rather than on the 
individual’s behavior. .... Lewis B. 
Hill in The Use of Hostility as Defense 
reminds us that although the expression 
of previously repressed rage in analysis 
furthers recovery, patients may also use 
hostility in a defensive fashion. He 
points out that the repeated expression 
of defensive hostility leads to no gain 
in insight. The hidden attitudes must 
be explored. He illustrates by case 
material difficulties encountered by the 
analyst in working with patients who 
employ this defense. An avoidance of 
reaction to both their need of love and 
their hostility is essential. .... Four- 


teen books are reviewed... .. There 


is an index of current psychoanalytic 


literature. .... Notes of general in- 


terest complete the issue. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 


CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-four, Num- 
ber Five, first presents an article by 
Leo Kanner, entitled Habeas Corpus Re- 
leases of Feebleminded Persons and 
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Their Consequences. This follow-up 
study should be of interest to influential 
laymen, jurists, social workers and psy- 
chiatrists, alike. Dr. Kanner studied 
the destinies of 102 of 166 patients re- 
leased on habeas corpus proceedings. 
There were those who acquired tubercu- 
losis, syphilis or gonorrhoea. A great 
many became prostitutes; a few served 
prison terms; some were sent to mental 
hospitals and 51 married. In addition 
165 children were produced of whom 
“108 are incontestably feeble-minded.” 
.... The Experimental Neurosis and 
the Problem of Mental Disorder is de- 
veloped by H. S. Liddell along lines best 
calculated to interrelate both laboratory 
and clinical observations. Laboratory 
restraint of test animals compares with 
social restraint of humans in the re- 
sponses each calls forth. The author 
believes that “the experimental neurosis 
is caused by the equivalent of a human 
conflict situation.” .. . . From the De- 
partment of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, Northwestern University, comes 
an excellent piece of work by R. M. 
Collier, and Minna Emch on /ntrover- 
sion-Extraversion: The Concepts and 
Their Clinical Use. Grave doubts about 
the validity of the concepts of intro- 
version and extraversion have been ex- 
pressed. Two hundred and fifty psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists were asked 
to classify items from representative 
tests in order to study the consistency 
of professional opinion regarding the 
traits of introversion and extraversion. 
The authors find that “Interpretation 
of I-E test scores, it would seem, depend 
not only upon the particular test, but 
upon variation in concepts which the 
individual testers bring to the scores.” 
. . . . Four well presented clinical re- 
ports are included by Bronson Crothers 
and Elizabeth Lord in their study: The 
Appraisal of Intellectual and Physical 
Factors after Cerebral Damage in Chil- 
dren. Some understanding of the men- 
tal symptom complex following cerebral 
trauma is required if unwise pressures 
are to be avoided. Convalestence is a 
long process. Obviously parents and 
teachers are in a position to augment 


or diminish the subsequent difficulties, 
materially .... Jonathan Lang, the 
fictitious name for a patient, presents, 
The Other Side of Hallucinations. A 
footnote by Aaron J. Rosanoff intro- 
duces the author. Under appropriate 
classificatory headings, this report pro- 
vides both illustration and running 
comment about the hallucinatory phe- 
nomena experienced. [Perhaps it may 
interest the author to know that the 
reviewer has experimentally induced 
hallucinations of all the types herein 
described. These experiments were en- 
couraged by his first successful expe- 
rience in hallucinating pain. As might 
be supposed a majority of these hallu- 
cinations were only enjoyed in ret- 
rospect]..... In A Review of the 
Results From the Employment of Ma- 
laria Therapy in the Treatment of 
Neurosyphilis in the Florida State 
Hospital, Mark F. Boyd, W. K. Strat- 
man-Thomas, S. F. Kitchen and W. H. 
Tupper conclude that better results are 
obtained by the combination of malarial 
therapy with chemotherapy. A more 
gratifying response to treatment was 
obtained with individuals under thirty 
years of age. The severity of the par- 
oxysms rather than the number is im- 
portant, “a minimum of 21 paroxysms 
which attain a height of 104° F. or 
more” is recommended. There are a 
number of illustrative tables..... 
Structural pathology is the theme of a 
paper by Andrew J. Akelaitis entitled 
Hereditary Form of Primary Parenchy- 
matous Atrophy of the Cerebellar Ccr- 
tex Associated with Mental Deteriora- 
tion. Case reports describe this form 
of ataxia in five members of a family 
traced through three successive genera- 
tions. There are clinical and _ post- 
mortem studies. There are ten plates 
and two schematic drawings..... 
There follows A Constructive Criticism 
of Certain Hospital Procedures by Karl 
M. Bowman. The comfort and pleasure 
of the patient, the human element in 
his care and treatment, is ofttimes 
sacrificed under the aegis of smoothly 
functioning administrative machinery. 
[This, however, is no surprise to the 
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type of patient who suspects that tran- 
sition to the mental hospital is but 
another method of hopping from the 
frying pan into the fire]..... Statis- 
tical Contributions From the Mental 
Hygiene Study of the Eastern Health 
District of Baltimore is an introductory 
paper by Bernard M. Cohen and Ruth E. 
Fairbank which provides a general sum- 
mary account of the 1933 Mental Hy- 
giene Survey. Data—the methods of 
collection, sources, preparation for sta- 
tistical treatment and system of classi- 
fication—is included..... After in- 
vestigation The Diagnostic Validity of 
the Rorschach Test is supported by John 
D. Benjamin and Franklin A. Ebaugh. 
They compare the Rorschach diagnosis 
with the clinical diagnosis in a series 
of 50 cases. Criticism of previous at- 
tempts to investigate the reliability and 
validity of the Rorschach test by means 
of statistical methods is offered. .... 
Joseph Hughes, Edward A. Strecker and 
Kenneth E. Appel present Some Clinical 
and Physiological Aspects of the Brain 
Potentials. The authors discuss the 
effect of sodium amytal narcosis, 
changes in the CO, tension of the blood, 
the neural mechanism of the potentials, 
factors affecting neurone rhythm and 
the relation of cerebral potentials to 
potentials in nerve fibres. Discussion is 
prefaced with the conclusion that “At 
the present time there is no evidence 
relating the cerebral potentials to any 
known mental phenomena..... The 
previous personality of the patient, the 
preoperative conditions and the anes- 
thesia are factors considered by Milton 
M. Abeles in the development of Post- 
Operative Psychoses..... The Re- 
sults of Fifteen Years’ Experience with 
the Ketogenic Diet in the Treatment of 
Epilepsy in Children seems to “bear 
out the previous estimates.” Henry F. 
Helmholz and Moe Goldstein find 
“.... recurrence of seizures... . in 
only about five to ten per cent of cases 
within a period of seven years following 
the last attack.” The possibility of a 
return of the idiopathic epilepsy after 
seven years seems to be slight. .... L. 
Halpern brings forward Some Data of 


the Morbidity of Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. This is a study of the inci- 
dence of psychoses among the Semites 
now residing in Palestine. The distinct 


‘cultural differences between the Chris- 


tian Arabs, the Moslems and the West- 
ern-European Jews make this an in- 
teresting contribution to comparative 
psychiatry. .... It is fortunate that 
Psychiatric History and Development in 
California by Margaret H. Smyth should 
appear at a time when physicians from 
every section of the country are pre- 
paring to attend the annual meeting of 
The American Psychiatric Association 
in San Francisco (6-10 June). This en- 
tertaining theme includes such items 
as the donation of land by Captain 
Charles M. Weber for the Insane 
Asylum in Stockton, the influence of 
Dorothea Dix, a brief history of the 
various psychiatric institutions and a 
discussion of Eugenic Sterilization in 
California. .... Following on the sec- 
tions devoted to Correspondence, Com- 
ment, News and Notes, and Book Re- 
views, there is a memorial to Dr. Henry 
H. Donaldson. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 


CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-four, Num- 
ber Six, begins with an article on 
Paresis by Robert A. Matthews, Robert 
S. Bookhammer and W. H. Izlar. It is 
an analysis of five hundred and eleven 
treated cases..... Eugen Kahn dis- 
cusses Adjustment and Its Limits. He 
resents that usage of the term ‘adjust- 
ment’ which implies something static 
in what is after all a never ending 
process. He suspects that certain ex- 
perts have doled out too much adjust- 
ment with the consequent attenuation 
of the person’s biological capacity for 
adaptation. .... A. Ferraro, S. E. 


Barrera and H. S. Gregory offer Clinico- - 


pathologic Considerations for Differen- 


tial Diagnosis Between Juvenile Paresis: 


and Other Forms of Encephalitis. A 
case is described of a nine-year old boy 
presenting clinically a syndrome in- 
dicating general involvement of the 
central nervous system and progressing 
with a febrile reaction to a fatal termi- 
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nation within a few months. .... The 
Abstract of “One Hundred Years of 
Non-Restraint” by E. Messenger and 
Meyer K. Amdur commemorates the 
suggestion made by Robert Gardiner 
Hill in 1837 that it might be possible to 
conduct an institution for the insane 
without having recourse to the employ- 
ment of any instruments of restraint 
whatsoever. The authors trace the evo- 
lution and progress of this movement. 
.... The terms used, the types of re- 
action found, the statistical results ob- 
tained and the technique employed in 
The Pharmacological “Shock” Treat- 
ment of Chronic Schizophrenia are dis- 
cussed by I. Murray Rossman and 
William B. Cline, Jr. .... This is fol- 
lowed by Observations In the Hypo- 
glycemic Treatment of 55 Cases of 
Schizophrenia by David Ruslander. The 
catatonic form of schizophrenia re- 
sponded best to treatment..... A 
brief summary of their work in the 
Treatment of Psychoses With Penta- 
methyelentetrazol is provided by H. H. 
Goldstein, E. F. Dombrowski, J. V. 
Edlin, A. P. Bay, C. L. McCorry and J. 
Weinberg. The authors find that re- 
coveries do occur as a result of metrazol 
therapy. At the time of writing it was 
too early to comment on the perma- 
nency of such recoveries. .... A pre- 
liminary report on the Blood Chemical 
Changes Occurring in the Treatment of 
Psychogenic Mental Disorders by Metra- 
zol Convulsions is presented by S. 
Maurer, H. O. Wiles, C. M. Marberg, B. 
Skorodin and M. L. Fisher. There were 
uniform chemical changes, a marked 
acidosis during and after the tonic con- 
vulsion, a profound shift in some of the 
electrolytes and a recovering phase in 
which the body recovered its chemical 
equilibrium. ... . Rabies Vaccine in 
the Treatment of Epilepsy was _ in- 
vestigated by Isidore Finkelman, Alex 
J. Arieff and Maurice A. Schiller. 
Thirteen patients treated with antirabic 
vaccine showed no critical change in the 
frequency or the severity of the seizures. 
.... Laslo Kajdi and Charles V. 
Taylor report on several years experi- 


ence with The Use of Intravenous 
Methylene Blue in Status Convulsivus. 
Twenty case illustrations are tabulated, 
with results. A more general use of 
this method of treatment in such condi- 
tions seems justified. .... Part One of 
Statistical Contributions from the Men- 
tal Hygiene Study of the Eastern Health 
District of Baltimore appeared in the 
last issue of this journal. Part Two of 
this work by Bernard M. Cohen and 
Ruth E. Fairbank appears in this issue. 
After a general account there is an 
analysis of the incidence and prevalence 
of psychosis in the Eastern Health 
District in 1933..... Paul Schilder 
presents The Organic Background of 
Obsessions and Compulsions. Noting 
that compulsions and obsessions fre- 
quently develop after epidemic enceph- 
alitis, Schilder studied seven persons 
of this type. The interrelation between 
the organic impulse disturbance and 
the early infantile sexuality could be 
elucidated. The results of psycho- 
therapy in these cases are satisfactory 
when the impulse disturbances are 
taken into consideration. There are 
case illustrations. .... There is some 
practical difficulty with the conception 
that personality is an important factor 
in determining the pattern of mental 
disorder. In The Psychoanalytic Clari- 
fication of Personality Types, Ernest E. 
Hadley reviews the historical develop- 
ment of personality typologies and dis- 
cusses type from the standpoint of 
stages in development. He finds the 
obsessive, schizoid and cycloid useful 
empirical types in psychiatric diagnosis 
and offers a composite illustration of 
both the obsessive and the schizoid 
ae The difficulty inherent in 
conceptions of mental diseases as clini- 
cal entities is shown by N. Lionel 
Blitzsten in Psychoanalytic Contribu- 
tions to the Conception of Disorder 
Types. Together with the previous 
paper by Hadley this essay appeared in 
a symposium on the value of psycho- 
analysis in psychiatric diagnosis. Blitz- 
sten discusses the clinical fact of pro- 
gression in mental disorder with some 
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reference to the constellation of the 
patient’s personal situation. Among the 
interesting points in this paper is the 
suggestion that neurotic and psychotic 
signs and symptoms are episodes of 
successful personality development. 
Disorder patterns are interpreted as 
dynamic resultants..... The Psy- 
chology of the Swindler is analogous to 
that of seduction according to Walter 
Bromberg and Sylvan Keiser. These 
authors also find some practical diffi- 
culty with descriptive diagnostic ap- 
pellations. As a class, swindlers arouse 
the acquisitive tendencies in their vic- 
tims, and thereby gratify unconscious 
tendencies. At the same time, what is 
commonly described as heterosexual 
aggression seems definitely limited in 
the swindler..... The last paper in 
this issue is by Edward I. Strongin and 
Leland E. Hinsie. They discuss Parotid 
Gland Secretions in Manic-Depressive 
Patients. The secretory rate in the de- 
pressed group was below the normal 
range. The Hydrogen Ion concentration 
also was lower in this group..... 
Following the sections devoted to Com- 
ment, News and Notes, and Book Re- 
views, there is an Jn Memorian to Sir 
James Crichton-Browne. This number 
contains the Annual Index. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 


CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-four, Sup- 
plement, contains the translated papers 
of the Symposium on the Insulin and 
Cardiazol treatment of schizophrenia 
given at the Eighty-ninth Meeting of 
the Swiss Psychiatric Association held 
in Miinsingen, Berne, 29-31 May, 1937. 
Permission for printing these papers as 
a supplement to the May (1938) issue 
of the American Journal of Psychiatry 
was granted by the Editors of the 
Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und 
Psychiatrie. Solomon Katzenelbogen as- 
sumed the weighty responsibility for 
translation and editing. As a result of 
thoughtful interest in the project the 
Directors of the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation provided the grant 
which made this translation and publi- 


cation possible. The highest praise is 
due all persons cooperating in this 
project. There are x and 354 pages to 
this supplement. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: Volume Twenty- 


two, Number Two, leads off with an 
essay by E. Van Norman Emery en- 
titled A Biological Perspective for Edu- 
cation During Periods of Social Change. 
In his discussion of the biology of inter- 
personal relations, Dr. Emery empha- 
sizes the dynamic principles of inter- 
dependency and competitive striving. 
By comparison with an older family 
situation, the homes of today are be- 
ginning to resemble the well known 
parking station. As the traditional bar- 
riers which isolate the offspring dis- 
solves, there is a rapid shift to a variety 
of persons exterior to the family circle. 
Thus the educator is faced with an 
increasing responsibility of distributing 
parental sympathy and understanding; 
of encouraging friendly integrations and 
of objectifying subjective interests and 
capacities. .... The Management of a 
Sleep Disorder: A Demonstration by 
C. S. Lamson and Frank McGlone is a 
play presented by members of the 
junior class, University of Colorado 
Medical School, at a faculty clinic. The 
material is adapted from “Sleep Dis- 
orders in Clinical Practice” by Franklin 
G. Ebaugh, Calif., West. Med. (1936) 
45:5-9 and 128-132. .... Arnold Gesell 
discusses The Psychological Hygiene of 
Infant Feeding. Nurses and physicians 
who consider the supervision of infant 
feeding only in terms of bodily nutrition 
may no longer be termed competent in 
this field. The importance of a soundly 
organized mental hygiene of early life 
has additional support from the data 
collected during the last ten years by 


the Yale Clinic of Child Development. ~ 


.... Mental Hygiene in American Col- 


leges and Universities is the title of a 


report by Theophile Raphael, Mary A. 
Gordon and Emma M. Dawson. Specific 
information was sought regarding the 
recognition of the need and the general 
attitude toward college mental hygiene. 
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In particular, information about present 
facilities for therapeutic service was 
desired. The questionnaire method of 
procedure was employed with 865 
American colleges. The questionnaire 
used and the nature of the information 
obtained is discussed. .... Horatio M. 
Pollock provides an interesting account 
of A French Family-Care Colony at 
Dun-sur-Auron in the Department of 
Cher. The Colony receives both psy- 
chotic and mentally defective patients, 
mainly by transfer from the hospitals 
of the Seine. When a patient is ready 
for placement, an effort is made to find a 
home in which the patient will receive 
the maximum benefits from their new 
life. The cost for the Colony center is 
about one-fourth as great as that re- 
quired for a mental hospital for 1500 
weniemes, s... bs Katherine Brownell 
Oettinger reports on An Experiment in 
Teaching Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren at Home. Five case histories and 
some interesting tables are included. 
The work has been carried on in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. .... Social Factors 
in Psychiatric Progress, by Albert 
Deutsch, maintains that the care and 
treatment of the mentally ill has de- 
veloped along two major lines, the scien- 
tific and humane. Dr. Deutsch confines 
himself chiefly to the humanitarian 
angle. In so doing he discusses some of 
the significant events in the history of 
mental medicine..... An individual 
would be well balanced when his emo- 
tions were working so well that he 
could meet the varied situations in life, 
successfully and gracefully. I. M. Al- 
taraz finds Recreation as a Factor 
in Handling Maladjusted Individuals. 
After positing six sources of emotional 
maladjustment, which wisely includes 
the field of academic instruction, Al- 
taraz describes the réle of recreation in 
resolving maladaptations. Group activ- 
ity, which affords an opportunity for the 
expression of interests and desires, 
facilitates integration. .... The South 
Dakota Program of Social Gontrol for 
the Mentally Defective has the twofold 
purpose of providing welfare and pre- 


venting procreation. The practical 
methods employed in achieving these 
aims are outlined and discussed. ... . 
Fourteen books are reviewed in this 
I  d- Notes and Comments, com- 
piled by Paul O. Komora, contain useful 
and interesting material..... The 
Current Bibliography is compiled by 
Eva R. Hawkins of The National Health 
Library. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY: 


Volume Two, Number Two, introduces 
Sol Levitan: A Case Study in Political 
Technique by J. T. Salter. The author 
draws an analogy between the ancient 
art of wooing a woman’s favor and the 
political art of wooing the public’s vote. 
Sol Levitan “learned about people from 
people.” And this is the advice a psy- 
chiatrist gave the present reviewer a 
good many years ago. The story of how 
the peddler from Lithuania became the 
Hon. Soloman Levitan, State Treasurer 
of Wisconsin, is both interesting and 
informative. .... Propaganda In the 
Schools—Do the Effects Last? is the 
subject and question discussed by 
Ht. H. Remmers. Dr. Remmers is well 
known for his research in identifying 
and measuring attitudes. Experiments 
in shifting attitudes, changing attitudes 
through hypnosis, the persistence of at- 
titudes and the shift caused by “inci- 
dental learning” are discussed in this 
paper..... This is followed by a com- 
prehensive survey of Public Reporting 
in The American States by W. Brooke 
Graves, Professor of Political Science 
at Temple University. Dr. Graves 
marks out the field of relations between 
State government, its citizens and the 
public generally. He classifies the ac- 
tivities of the states in this general 
field under three headings: “advertis- 
ing, public reporting, and public rela- 
tions.”” Media, control, and informal 
methods of reporting are discussed. In 
describing standards for the reporting 
program Dr. Graves points to the need 
of a central supervisory and coordinat- 
ing agency under the direction of a 
trained and properly qualified person- 
nel. This is followed by some sugges- 
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tions with regard to the possibilities for 
further research..... The atrocity 
story is a recognized implement of po- 
litical propaganda. James Morgan 
Read, Assistant Professor of History at 
the University of Louisville convinc- 
ingly illustrates Atrocity Propaganda 
and the Irish Rebellion with horror 
stories of three centuries ago. He out- 
lines a pattern of the origin, circulation, 
and use of atrocity stories that seems to 
apply perfectly in every notable conflict 
situation. .... Julius Weinberger con- 
tributes an article entitled; Money 
Spent for Play: An Index of Opinion as 
one of the results of his research into 
the general subject of recreation. This 
particular study attempts a quantita- 
tive determination of the trends of pub- 
lic attitudes toward different forms of 
recreation over a twenty-six year pe- 
riod. Nationwide expenditures for the 
various kinds of recreation provide a 
standpoint for the study. While there 
has been an increase in recreation “‘ser- 
vices” and “travel,” there is a relative 
constancy of demand for recreation 
“products.” Of the latter about 25 per- 
cent of the total expenditures will be 
for radio receivers. .... Sixty-eight 
pages of this issue are devoted to sur- 
veys of the fields of Research, Govern- 
ment, Organized Groups, Channels of 
Communication and Professional Ser- 
vice. The surveys constitute a distinc- 
tive and valuable feature of the Quar- 
terly. There are a number of book 
reviews and the annotated bibliography 
compiled by Bruce Lannes Smith. 


SOCIOMETRY: A JOURNAL OF INTER- 


PERSONAL RELATIONS: Volume 
One, Numbers Three and Four opens 
with a discussion of The J-Curve Hy- 
pothesis: Certain Aspects Clarified. 
This article by Milton Dickens and 
Richard Solomon of Syracuse Uni- 
versity differs in some points from the 
presentation by George J. Dudycha on 
the same subject in the preceding issue. 
The paper is written for the statistician, 
primarily. Others will appreciate the 
rigorous presentation of probability and 
frequency factors applied to curves of 


inter-personal relation. .... An Ex- 
perimental Approach to the Study of 
Autocracy and Democracy: A _ Pre- 
liminary Note by Kurt Lewin and 
Ronald Lippitt of the Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, University of Iowa, im- 
presses one with the value of controlled 
test areas of individuals in correlating 
group ideology of small and of large 
aggregations. .... The report of a 
field study in social psychology entitled, 
Development of Social Attitudes in 
Children, by Eugene L. Horowitz and 
Ruth E. Horowitz, defines “the major 
axes of the social organization in terms 
of attitudes toward race, sex, age and 
(perhaps) economic status.” The locale 
is a small rural Southern community 
and the participants, white and negro 
children, of the first ten grades. Data 
are presented showing that race is a 
greater factor than is sex in the inter- 
personal discriminations of this group. 
.... The Growth of a Suicidal Ten- 
dency as Indicated by Score Changes in 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory is a 
short, but provocative, contribution by 
Paul R. Farnsworth and Leonard W. 
Ferguson of Stanford University. ... . 
Statistics of Social Configurations by 
J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings has 
many probability equations. Graphic 
presentations entitled “Sociograms’”’ 
tabulate the configurations of given 
inter-personal structures. This article 
takes up thirty-two pages..... The 
concluding paper is within forty-four 
pages. It deals with Social Attraction- 
Patterns in a Village and is by George 
A. Lindberg and Mary Steele of Ben- 
nington College. With the exception of 
the ever-present “fringe-individuals” a 
given population can be _ divided 
into well-defined constellations. ... . 
Dwight Chapman of Columbia Uni- 


versity reviews Personality: A Psycho-~ 


logical Interpretation, by Gordon W. 


Allport, in a succint, but inclusive 


manner. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW: 


Volume Twenty-five, Number One, 
starts out with an article by Paul Schil- 
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der, entitled The Social Neurosis. This 
paper emanates from the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Psychiatric Division and from The 
Department of Psychiatry of the Medi- 
cal College of New York University and 
is a study of eighteen cases of “neurosis 
—dominated by suffering in social con- 
tacts.” This neurosis is allied to stam- 
mering and erythrophobia and the basic 
mechanism is “an increased tendency 
to self-love and self-admiration based 
upon admiration and love given by the 
parents.” Following a comprehensive 
discussion illustrated by several case 
reports, brief mention is made of ther- 
Je The Kreutzer Sonata:. A 
Problem in Latent Homosexuality and 
Castration by Ben Karpman, M. D., 
Washington, D. C., is a chapter from a 
forthcoming book: Leo Tolstoy: An In- 
troduction to a Psychogenic Study of 


His Life. The author analyses the novel — 


as a “thinly disguised self-portraiture of 
Tolstoy himself.” .... Ina very brief 
paper entitled Peer Gynt—A Study of 
Insecurity, the author, Viva Schatia, 
M. D., New York, discusses the emo- 
tional background of Ibsen’s “composite 
of undesirable personality traits.” .... 
The following paper, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, A Study in Genius by Walker 
M. Allen, M. D., is from the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
and is the third of a series of Psycho- 
genetic Studies in Race Psychology 
edited by Ben Karpman, M. D. The 
family background, Dunbar, the boy, 
the neurotic and the poet are succes- 
sively dealt with, emphasis being laid 
on his feeling of inferiority, sexual, 
physical and racial..... The final 
sixty-six pages of this issue are taken 
up with abstracts of periodical litera- 
ture and book reviews. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW: 


Volume Twenty-five, Number Two 
opens with a paper by Martin Grotjahn, 
M. D., of the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas, entitled Psychoanalysis and 
Brain Disease (Observations of Juvenile 
Paretic Patients) wherein the author 
shows the relation of psychoanalysis to 


9 


other methods of approach to organic 
brain disease. A bibliography is ap- 
pended .... The Red Headed Man 
was presented before the Chicago Psy- 
choanalytic Society on January 15, 1937, 
by George W. Wilson, M. D., and is a 
brief discussion of certain psychoana- 
lytic findings in a case of compulsion 
neurosis. .... A lecture given by Dr. 
Edmund Bergler before the Viennese 
Psychoanalytical Association, On the 
Resistance Situation: The Patient is 
Silent, is translated by Frances M. 
Potter. The typical forms of resistance 
by silence are classified according to 
phallic, anal and oral mechanisms and 
it is pointed out that the resistance can 
be handled adequately only after its 
type has been determined. .... The 
following eighteen pages constitute the 
first part of a paper by Charles Prud- 
homme, M. D., of Washington, D. C., en- 
titled The Problem of Suicide in the 
American Negro and is the fourth of a 
series of studies under the general head- 
ing, Psychogenetic Studies in Race Psy- 
chology arranged and edited by Ben 
Karpman, M.D. The economic, instinc- 
tive and emotional aspects of the race 
are discussed. .... The final article, 
An Instance of Primitive Psychother- 
apy, by H. S. Darlington of Oakland, 
California, is a brief but very interesting 
discussion from a psychoanalytic view- 
point of the laying of a ghost by a South 
African medicineman. .... The next 
sixty-two pages are given over to ab- 
stracts by Clara Willard, Washington, 
D. C. ._Eight book reviews and a page 
of Notes and News complete this issue. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OR- 


THOPSYCHIATRY: Volume Eight, 
Number One, approaches the subject 
of interpersonal relations from various 
angles..... Heading the issue is a 
Case for Discussion at the 1938 Sym- 
posium by Margaret Gerard. After giv- 
ing accounts of the history, family back- 
ground and physical examination of her 
seven year old enuretic patient, she 
then presents a dramatic summarized 
series of interviews which occurred 
over a period of one year, ending with 
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resolution of the enuresis. Discussion of 
this case will appear in the next number 
of the journal..... In his article on 
The Conditioned Reflex and the Psy- 
chiatry of Infancy, Arnold Gesell dis- 
cusses the scientific status of the condi- 
tioned reflex, the few studies of infant 
behavior by the C-R method, the C-R 
interpretations of Psychopathology, C-R 
and Psychoanalysis, the Utilization of 
C-R techniques in Infant Psychiatry, 
and concludes with cautions as to their 
clinical applicability. There is a bibliog- 
raphy of fifty-seven titles..... There 
follows a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Section on Culture and 
Personality, Franz Alexander presiding. 
Discussants were David Levy, Miss 
Mirsky, John Dollard, Karen Horney, 
Gregory Zilboorg, George Mohr, Paul 
Schilder and Sandor Lorand..... A. 
L. Collins, C. R. Atwell and Merrill 
Moore discuss Stanford-Binet Response 
Patterns in Epileptics. Epilepsy, in it- 
self, is shown not to be a destroyer of 
the higher mental functions, but its 
effect is confined to those functions in 
which the subject is least efficient. 
.... Relationship Therapy by John 
Levy is rich with details of the pat- 
terns appearing in the patient-physician 
relationship. “It is a great temptation 
. . . . for psychiatrists, especially those 
psychoanalytically minded, to forget the 
patient and his actual relationships and 
interest oneself in the way his mind 
works and the beauty of its various 
forms.” .... Martha Wilson Mac- 
Donald, in a paper on Criminally Ag- 
gressive Behavior in Passive Effeminate 
Boys, stresses the role of the mother 
and grandmother who _ seductively 
stimulate the boys’ interests in them 
as women, at the same time rejecting 
and punishing them with hostile dis- 
cipline. The boys all lacked a strong 
male relative..... F. L. Wells pre- 
sents a third section of his practice ex- 
periments entitled Psychometric Prac- 
tice in Adults of Superior Intelligence. 
He observes indications of “the reality, 
but also the individuality, of functional 
transfer phenomena at the level of psy- 
chological experiment,” and thinks that 


“the problem further invites intensive 
studies of relatively few individuals” 
rather than “mass observations.” ... . 
Edward Liss writes provocatively of 
The Graphic Arts, particularly as to the 
significance of size, line, color, and sub- 
ject for diagnosis and therapeusis of 
manifestations of anxiety. .... Scor- 
ing the Rorschach Test with Specific 
Reference to “Normal Detail” Category, 
by Marguerite R. Hertz, offers criteria 
by which the test is made more reliable. 
. . . . Using various personality scales 
and inventories, as well as autobiog- 
raphies of freshman college students, 
for data, Ross Stagner writes on The 
Role of Parents in the Development of 
Emotional Instability. The “stable” 
answers were given by students who 
reported that they were punished by, 
and in turn idealized and preferred, the 
parent of the same sex. On the basis of 
his results, the author concludes “that 
there must be many grains of truth in 
the Freudian contentions regarding the 
sex life of the child.” No mention is 
made of those aspects of the parent- 
child relationship which were not ca- 
pable of verbalization by the subjects. 
H. D. Lasswell is the only “Freudian” 
referred to in the bibliography. ... . 
Jacob Conn next presents verbatim re- 
ports of play reactions in A Psychiatric 
Study of Car Sickness in Children. Ma- 
terials used include toy street cars, toy 
beds and dolls representing mama, papa 
and a little boy or girl. Twenty-five 
children are included in the study. 
Their I. Q. ratings are indicated..... 
The Meaning of Time for Children, by 
Walter Bromberg, provides many varied 
verbatim reactions from children of all 
ages, with modifications due to guilt and 
aggression. .... In her paper on The 
Role of the Institution in the Treatment 


of Delinquency, Grace Grossmann pre-. 


sents the work of the Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School in Westchester County, 
New York. The Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians is to be congratulated on their 
dynamic program in the field of juvenile 
delinquency which cries for “treat- 
ment” and “study” instead of “punish- 
ment” or “mercy.” .... An Instance 
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of the Social Origin of Conflict Resulting 
in Psychoses, by J. McV. Hunt, deals 
with social influences on the members 
of a common neighborhood group. Only 
those members who had experienced 
antithetical influences in the form of re- 
ligious conversions and instruction in 
sexual perversions later developed psy- 
choses. .... Book Reviews and Notes 
and Comments complete the issue. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ORTHO- 
PSYCHIATRY: Volume Eight, Number 
Two, begins with a Presidential Address 
by George J. Mohr on Orthopsychiatry— 
Fifteenth Year. This review of the 
major preoccupations of the members 
of this society is of interest to those 
interested in furthering the alliance be- 
tween sociology and psychiatry in the 
field of preventive psychiatry..... 
Jacob Goldstein in an essay on Mech- 
anism and Psychoanalytic Theory con- 
cludes that psychoanalytic theory is 
consistent with truly mechanistic doc- 
trine, although certain psychoanalytic 
tenets are also consistent with a teleo- 
logical view. .... Social Maturity and 
Stability of Non-delinquents, Proto- 
delinquents, and Delinquents, is a report 
by Fred Brown of an investigation of 
the personality and family relationships 
of children..... James Vaughn and 
Othilda Krug in their study of The 
Analytic Character of the Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test offer further evidence for 
the belief that the difference between 
apparently normal individuals and psy- 
chotics is one in degree and not in kind. 
.... Interesting results from Case 
Studies in Reading Disability are pre- 
sented by Robert A. Young who says: 
“"... emotional reactions of parents 
and children is of the utmost importance 
in the understanding of, and in the mak- 
ing of, therapeutic plans for children 
having a reading handicap.” And also, 
in referring to remedial techniques he 
says, “. . . . the personality of the tutor 
and his ability to get the active coopera- 
tion of the child are more-jmportant 
than the system used.” . . . . A Follow- 
up Study of the Woodworth-House 
Mental Hygiene Inventory is by Philip 


Lawrence Harriman. .... In Rudolph 
A. Fuerst’s essay on Problems of Short 
Time Psychotherapy is expressed a hope 
for the development of an adequate 
shortened technique. .... Nathan 
Ackerman makes a further report on 
his interesting method of studying 
Constructive and Destructive Tenden- 
cies in Children; An Experimental 
Study. His is a well-directed effort to 
test psychoanalytic theories experi- 
mentally. .... A. Louise Brush re- 
ports on the Attitudes, Emotional and 
Physical Symptoms Commonly Associ- 
ated with Menstruation in 100 Women. 
....A Study in the Cause and Pre- 
vention of Mental Disease by Frederick 
W. Dershimer offers most illuminating 
data and suggestions. Delusions of psy- 
chotics are often traceable to once 
existent real situations. Dershimer 
shows the same process in delusions of 
everyday life, particularly as connected 
with pregnancy, child-birth, and the 
rearing of children. He tells of a 
troublesome, fearful boy who believed 
his mother had supernatural powers of 
omniscience and omnipotence. Actually 
his mother had given him every reason 
for thinking so. The article delineates 
many delusions that the effective psy- 
chiatrist may well avoid in himself. 
. . . . There follows a description of the 
illness and recovery of Shabwan: A Dis- 
social Indian Girl by A. Irving Hallo- 
well. The Indians believed the girl was 
hopelessly “crazy.” . . . . The conclud- 
ing article by Ira S. Wile on Love at 
First Sight as Manifest in The Tempest 
makes us wish for more papers on the 
drama and psychiatry..... The final 
section of this issue includes Proceed- 
ings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting; 
the Constitution; a Membership List; a 
special comment on Forel’s Out of My 
Life and Work by Theodore R. Robie; 
Book Reviews, Notes and Comments, 
and Chicago High-Jinks, or what hap- 
pened at the annual dinner. 


STATE GOVERNMENT: Volume Eleven, 


Number Two. The Annals issue. The 
first seven articles are digested from the 
January, 1938, issue of The Annals 
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of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. The leading article, 
by Henry W. Toll, Today’s Legisla- 
tures, is a page of observations on law- 
makers and lawmaking. ... . Dr. Paul 
T. Stafford, Assistant Professor of Poli- 
tics, Princeton University, contributes 
Modern Reconstruction of State Govern- 
ment. Starting with the thesis that 
“government at all levels is confronted 
with the fact that the existing ma- 
chinery and methods of operation are 
highly inadequate to the proper dis- 
charge of its new obligations,” the arti- 
cle narrates lines along which the re- 
form of state government is currently 
proceeding, and traces the rise of sci- 
entific method. .... Reapportionment 
and Urban Representation, by David O. 
Walter, of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Illinois, discusses 
the problem of periodical rearrange- 
ments of legislative districts in order to 
maintain equality of representation in 
face of the ever-changing population. 
.... Technital Services for State Leg- 
islators, by Edwin E. Witte, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, treats of the three 
major technical services which have de- 
veloped in this country for state legis- 
lators, viz., legislative reference, bill 
drafting, and statutory revision. .... 
In Problems Peculiar to the Short-Ses- 
sion Legislature, Hon. Wm. E. Tread- 
way, Member of the Indiana House of 
Representatives, points out some prob- 
lems peculiar to the short session, and 
suggests remedies. He traces the de- 
plorable results for which a lack of time 
for proper consideration of bills in com- 
mittee is responsible, and describes the 
methods of passing many bills on faith. 
Mutual back-scratching seems to be al- 
most inevitable in the short session. 
.... Lobbies and Pressure Groups are 
discussed from the legislator’s point of 
view by Henry Parkman, Jr., and from 
the lobbyist’s point of view by Gertrude 
L. Schermerhorn. An interesting dis- 
cussion of the practical side of securing 
legislation by interested minorities. 
. . . . Washington News Notes discuss 
the Congressional calendar, interstate 
motor carriers, and educational sub- 


sidies proposed. The department of 
Attorney-Generals outlines the char- 
acter of interstate compacts. Readers’ 
Reference devotes itself wholly to a re- 
view of that monumental study of state 
legislatures, The Science of Legislation, 
in four volumes, by Robert Luce. 

Volume Eleven, Number Three, deals 
in its three lead articles with the inter- 
national, interstate problem of the de- 
pletion of our Great Lakes fisheries. 
.... The department Attorney-Gen- 
erals is contributed by Hon. Frank H. 
Patton, Attorney-General of New Mex- 
ico, and is a colorful account of activities 
in his office, where many trial proceed- 
ings must be translated into Navajo, 
Zuni, and Spanish. Washington News 
Notes have to do with regional plan- 
ning bills, highway appropriations, and 
interstate air traffic. 

Volume Eleven, Number Four. A co- 
ordination of state highway traffic laws, 
and a study of injury compensation 
make up the first two articles..... 
Senator T. V. Smith contributes an 
article, The Moral Function of the 
American State Legislator, which is, 
according to Senator Smith, “to pre- 
serve the peace by constructing a justice 
against the joint recalcitrance of equally 
good citizens.” . . . . Six books are re- 
viewed, including Tar Systems of the 
World, recently compiled by the Tax 
Research Foundation. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 


OLOGY: Volume Forty-Three, Num- 
ber Four, January 1938, devotes its first 
three arvicles to American labor. Max 
Handman, University of Michigan, in 
Conflicting Ideologies in the American 
Labor Movement, presents the natural 
and inevitable opposition between con- 
temporary representatives of the tradi- 


tional, individualistic craft guilds and 


the unskilled mass production workers 
employed on anonymous, narrowly 
repetitious “assembly line’ jobs. It is 
the latter group which asks for state 
protection. This is consistent with the 
psychological point of view: stultifica- 
tion of individual creative energies pre- 
cludes both actual and emotional inde- 
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pendence of the father (the state); and 
carries in its train the wish to be and 
expectation of being cared for by the 
father..... Martin Hayes Bickham, 
Chicago, writes on The American Labor 
Market. During the depression years 
between 1930 and 1935 some two fifths 
of the youths unemployed in 1930 were, 
through economic stringency and na- 
tural arrival at legal working age, 
thrown into the labor market. About 
10 percent of the women not gainfully 
employed in 1930 have since been forced 
into the competition for jobs. During 
the same period, there was a 3 percent 
increase in population rate. The writer 
feels justified in assuming a correspond- 
ing labor increase. This additional num- 
ber of workers the writer finds to ac- 
count for the current discrepancy be- 
tween jobs and job holders, for which 
he sees no solution until our present 
economy is rebuilt and expanded about 
25 percent..... Sidney C. Sufrin, 
Ohio State University, presents a clear 
and definite picture of Labor Organiza- 
tion in Agricultural America, 1930-35 
With the growth of special-crop agri- 
culture there has developed the class of 
migratory farm laborer. Working, liv- 
ing, travelling together, in groups from 
50 to 1500, they form a socially stable 
group. Decline in wages, even below 
the cost of living, did not result in 
concerted protest until general “aware- 
ness” was aroused through the Roose- 
velt administration’s “ ‘goldfish’ policy 
of frequently announcing the economic 
distress of America and the goal of 
universal abundance.” The psychologi- 
cal association is brought out in a foot- 
note in which the author quotes or para- 
phrases H. de Man, “Psychology of So- 
cialism,” as noting that the feelings of 
being ‘exploited,’ of inequality of social 
destiny, of community of interest, and 
of the expectation of a happier life— 
provide impetus to organization. ... . 
Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College, 
contributes an elucidative article on The 
Stock Exchange and Social Control us- 
ing the Chicago Stock Exchange as ex- 
hibit A. The initial sentence announces 
the stock exchange as “the institution 





which most completely symbolizes the 
spirit of laissez faire.” It sounds beatific 
at the outset, but as one reads along 
it develops into a Marquis of Queens- 
bury situation in which anything you 
can get by with, goes. It is a lucid pres- 
entation however, and the through page 
“Comment” by Melchior Palyi of the 
University of Chicago is equally so. 
. .. » Irene Titus Malamud undertakes 
A Psychological Approach to the Study 
of Social Crises through an estimate of 
the interaction between the lines and 
literary expression of Gorki and An- 
dreyev on the one hand and the psy- 
chological motivation of the Russian 
revolution on the other. That the Rus- 
sians during the 19th century should 
become known as a “dreamy, mystical 
people” as result of oppression can be 
accepted as effect following cause as 
well by the Jungian—Mrs. Malamud’s 
preference—as by the Freudian school 
of thought. As to the personalities of 
these two men, the reviewer’s impres- 
sion of them from this stimulating ar- 
ticle would be somewhat as follows: 
Andreyev’s withdrawal from reality 
was interwoven with such an intense 
destructive drive—he made _ several 
abortive suicidal attempts—that when 
his idealized countrymen with whom in 
his writings he had imbued his phan- 
tasy of his ideal self—when these coun- 
trymen actually revolted and accom- 
plished an objective cataclysmic dis- 
aster, it was too much for him. Gorki, 
closer to reality, and less horrified by his 
instinctual wishes, was able to contem- 
plate their being acted out and main- 
tain equanimity. Mrs. Malamud is on 
the right track but handicapped by 
technical phraseology which, whether 
Freudian or Jungian, may block more 
deeply incisive thinking..... A; BR. 
Lindsmith, of Indiana University, pre- 
sents what he entitles, A Sociological 
Theory of Drug Addition. The essence 
of the theory seems to be the conscious 
relating by the afflicted individual of the 
withdrawal symptoms and the drug as 
a medium of relief from them. The only 
safety is in ignorance of the nature of 
the prescription. In a page and a half 
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comment on the theory, David Slight 
(Department of Psychiatry, University 
of Chicago) mildly suggests mental dis- 
tress as a cause for morphine taking— 
morphine being the drug on which the 
paper is centered. Mr. Lindsmith, in 
rebuttal of Dr. Slight cites instances in 
which introduction to the drug was 
under such circumstances as to preclude 
inner psychological conflicts: for exam- 
ple, in the course of a sex affair with a 
prostitute! Since Mr. Lindsmith con- 
siders such an affair indisputable evi- 
dence of an emotionally adjusted indi- 
vidual, it is perhaps not worth while 
to suggest to him that the whole matter 
of drug addiction is insufficiently cov- 
ered if we fail to take into account the 
lessened tension and anxiety which the 
drug temporarily affords as an indica- 
tion of unconscious drives and not only 
a physiological response on an organic 
eae Selden C. Menefee, Uni- 
versity of Washington, reports an ex- 
periment on Stereotyped Phrases and 
Public Opinion. He prepared a list of 
twenty-six political statements contain- 
ing stock phrases with affective value. 
He reworded each of these more intel- 
lectually, avoiding words having general 
emotional connotation. The whole fifty- 
two questions were presented to 216 
students, each question to be answered 
with a “yes” or “no” according to the 
student’s “feeling as to its truth.” Ob- 
servations were made of the answers on 
the basis of student’s age, sex, course of 
study, social background, political bias. 
It was apparently unobserved that an- 
swers were to be made in accordance 
with the “feeling” of the individual,— 
as indeed such answers would be,—and 
that therefore they would be funda- 
mentally indicative of instinctual re- 
sponses from unconscious levels... . . 
Harold O. Guilliksen, University of Chi- 
cago, in an article entitled Ezxtra-Sen- 
sory Perception: What Is It?, proceeds 
in a systematic, thorough fashion to de- 
bunk a volume entitled “Extra-Sensory 
Perception,” (including both telepathy 
and clairvoyance) which Dr. Rhine of 
Duke University published in 1935. He 
adds conscientiously that the fact that 


his de-bunking observations are true 
“does not prevent Rhine’s conclusion 
about the existence of extra-sensory 
perception from also being true. .... 
Charles B. Thompson, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Court of General Sessions, New 
York City, reports on Trigant Burrow’s 
Theory of Human Conflict. It is a de- 
lightful and clear résumé of the theory 
of inner conflict between the sense of 
opposition to other individuals and the 
“sense of human solidarity” with the 
Wo «o> Letters to the Editor, Notes 
and News, and several dozen book re- 
views close the number. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 


OLOGY: Volume Forty-three, Number 
Five, is concerned with the Japanese, 
the Chinese, or both, in four of its eight 
articles. .... In Warlordism: A Tran- 
sitory Stage in Chinese Government, 
Kurt Bloch of New York City, clearly 
reports the rise of the Chinese war- 
lords after the dissolution of the Man- 
chu dynasty in 1911; their predacious 
careers; their disappearance in the 
course and as a consequence of the 
intense nationalism developed through 
Sino-Japanese warfare..... Harold 
D. Lasswell contributes an incisive ar- 
ticle on Chinese Resistance to Japanese 
Invasion. The Chinese, from having 
been totally submissive (1931, Man- 
churia) have developed through partial 
(1932) to total resistance. The urgency 
of the need, stimulated by actual and 
threatened privation, plus the impetus 
of some successes (1932) has made this 
possible. Disseminated statements as 
to China’s growing strength have added 
to self-confidence. In the process of de- 
veloping through humiliation and intro- 
jected rage (internecine warfare) to ex- 
ternally directed hostility with subse- 
quent unification of the self (the state); 
there is necessary an over estimation 
of the self. The writer thinks that the 
discrepancy between the phantasy and 
the actuality was not so great as to 
jeopardize, by the partial failures, the 
degree of unity so far achieved. The 
interpretation of collective psychologi- 
cal motivation and response in this ar- 
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ticle smoothly parallels individual psy- 
chological behavior and clarifies the 
Chinese situation with a simplicity of 
style that reveals profound thought. 

. Jesse Frederick Steiner, from the 
University of Washington, writes on 
Japanese Population Policies. The spirit 
of conquest on the Asiatic mainland has 
been greatly stimulated by a too belated 
introduction of modern contraceptive 
measures, the failure of improvement 
in agrarian conditions and an insuffi- 
cient supply of raw materials for ade- 
quate industrialization such as to keep 
pace with increase in population. ... . 
Clarence Glick, from the University of 
Chicago, lists the expanding and shift- 
ing group loyalties which indicate T’ran- 
sition from Familism to Nationalism 
Among Chinese in Hawaii. From the 
old, traditional family or clan loyalty, 
they spread to an interest in village, dis- 
trict; then to the position of Chinese as 
a whole in Hawaii; from this to a sense 
of social and political oneness in public 
affairs. There are Chinese in Hawaii 
who claim that the growth of Chinese 
nationalism had its inception in Ha- 
eee F. Stuart Chapin, from the 
University of Minnesota, reports some 
findings on The Effects of Slum Clear- 
ance and Rehousing on Family and 
Community Relationships in Minneap- 
olis. On the basis of study of 171 co- 
operative families, he draws certain 
conclusions as to adjustment, morale, 
and participation. The families who 
need use their living rooms for one 
purpose only in the new home as op- 
posed to two or more uses in the former, 
gain most by the change. The principal 
gain is in general adjustment which is 
ill defined in terms of itself. One con- 
cludes that the author refers to objec- 
tive social conformity. The least af- 
fected by rehousing is the morale, by 
which he indicates the individual’s sub- 
jective feeling of ability to cope with 
the future and gratify his own emo- 
tional needs. There is no statement as 
to the means of ascertaining the morale. 
At all events, Mr. Chapin cencludes sen- 
sibly that the problem of anxiety is not 
solved by improvement in creature com- 


forts. His observations on participation 
in group activities lead him to the sur- 
mise that further studies may reveal 
economic security for the family to be “a 
function of the number of social con- 
tacts with the group life and institu- 
tions of the community.” The reviewer 
can see how this might apply to em- 
ployers and certain professional types 
but hardly to clerks and laborers. .. . . 
A. B. Hollingshead, of the University of 
Indiana, has collected some accurate 
data on Changes in Land Ownership as 
an Index of Succession in Rural Com- 
munities from a study of “trends in land 
ownership between six nationality or- 
igin groups, living on farms, in thirty- 
four eastern Nebraska communities.” 
The pioneer Americans and the British- 
Americans are gradually ousted by Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Swedish, Danish and the 
Irish; the first Germans and Czechs be- 
ing the most aggressive invaders. He 
ascribes this to the American pioneer 
characteristic of partial improvement of 
land, selling at a small profit, and mov- 
ing on, coupled with the absence of 
family solidarity. The determination of 
the Germans, Czechs, Swedish and Dan- 
ish to maintain their cultural traditions 
necessitated establishment of a commu- 
nity and arranged marriages within the 
groups. The author intimates that the 
third and fourth generations are becom- 
ing reactionary to this paternal domina- 
tion. From the psychological point of 
view one would go a little further. The 
younger generations are becoming im- 
bued with the wish to select their life 
mates and their work to suit themselves, 
rather than to add to the family lands 
and cultural tradition thereby. ... . 
John E. Reinecke, of the University of 
Hawaii, contributes an article on Pidgin 
English in Hawaii: A Local Study in 
the Sociology of Language which could 
stimulate speculation as to the disrup- 
tive effect on personality of divided al- 
legiance. On the one hand, there is a 
strong desire to emulate the socially 
and economically preferred group, the 
users of “good” American-English. On 
the other hand, there is the close fam- 
ilial and racial bond tending toward re- 
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jection of fluent, idiomatic English 
speech. Caste lines are definitely, 
though loosely, drawn on the basis of 
some half-dozen gradations of speech, 
ranging from the “extremely broken 
makeshift ‘pidgin’ English” of the immi- 
grants to the “standard American Eng- 
lish, with local peculiarities,” which 
represents the highest level of descen- 
dants of immigrants. One who addresses 
another in good English runs the risk 
of being considered “high hat.” But if 
he speaks in pidgin, he may arouse re- 
sentment by the implication that his 
listener understands nothing else. .... 
Karl Menger, University of Notre Dame, 
propounds An Exact Theory of Social 
Groups and Relations in which he en- 
deavors to force human psychological 
relationships into conformity with 
group configurations. For example, we 
cite his case “of men and women in a 
party and the association of dancing. 
In this case the four consistent principal 
groups G,', G,?", G,?, G,}*, are vacuous 
(i.e., contains no members). There are 
no men who wish to dance with men 
or with both men and women, nor 
women who wish to dance with women 
or with both men and women.” Com- 
ment is superfluous. ... . In Letters to 
the Editor, readers take pot-shots at 
contributors, who reply in kind..... 
A generous supply of News and Notes 
and Book Reviews close the number. 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Volume 
Thirty-three, Number One, comes under 
the new editorial direction of Gordon W. 
Allport of Harvard University. With 
him as consulting editors are “Edna 
Heidbreder of Wellesley College, Floyd 
H. Allport and Henry T. Moore, former 
editors, James Q. Holsopple of the New 
Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, Carney 
Landis of the New York Psychiatric In- 
stitute, Ruth Benedict and Henry E. 
Garrett of Columbia University, and 
David Slight, Professor of Psychiatry at 
the University of Chicago.” .... The 
first article in this issue is by Ruth 
Landes of Columbia University and is 
entitled The Abnormal Among the 


Ojibwa Indians. It is a presentation of 
“the interrelation between the culture 
of these people and the psychic dis- 
orders that are so markedly prevalent 
among them.” Melancholia, violence 
and obsessive cannibalism are the chief 
manifestations of such disorder. Win- 
digo is the term under which the Ojibwa 
classify all these symptoms. The ob- 
sessive need for obtaining food by re- 
course to cannibalism seems not to be a 
reflection of environmental pressures 
but of “cultural developments which 
are absent among similarly situated 
tribes.” .... Factors Influencing Atti- 
tude Toward the TVA is the title of a 
study conducted by Verner Martin Sims 
of the University of Alabama. The 
author constructed a scale for measur- 
ing attitude toward the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and discusses his results 
under two main headings, viz., the re- 
lation between attitude and certain geo- 
graphic and socio-economic factors; and, 
the influence of propaganda on the 
attitude of college students toward 
ie a eem. ...+. Charles E. Stuart, of 
Duke University, provides A Review of 
Certain Proposed Hypotheses Alterna- 
tive to Extra-Sensory Perception. Dr. 
C. E. Kellogg has published three criti- 
cal statements regarding the research 
in extra-sensory perception conducted 
by J. B. Rhine and his co-workers. Dr. 
Stuart reviews and meets the criticisms 
of Dr. Kellogg. In summarizing, Dr. 
Stuart finds that Dr. Kellogg’s conclu- 
sions have not followed rigorously from 
his mathematical demonstrations and 
that “most of his discussion concerns 
points of no experimental concern to 
the results of the research challenged.” 
. . . . Edward L. Thorndike of the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, found 
enormous Individual Differences in 
Valuation when he subjected 100 un- 


employed persons, in receipt of relief, 


to an hypothetical situation test. The 
general insensitivity to exchange values 
and the wide variation in respect to it, 
as indicated by this group, suggests 
problems of far reaching consequence 
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to our national economy. .... George 
W. Hartman, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, finds that values 
vary in the time-scale. A bird in the 
hand of today appears to be worth a 
covey in the bush of tomorrow. Imme- 
diate and Remote Goals as Political Mo- 
tives contains some interesting data. 
.... Albert J. Harris and David Sha- 
kow consider the Pressey measure su- 
perior to the other measures used in 
their study of Scatter on the Stanford- 
Binet in Schizophrenic, Normal, and De- 
linquent Adults. Dr. Harris is from the 
College of the City of New York, and 
Dr. Shakow is from the Research Ser- 
vice of the Worcester State Hospital. 
“Of the various factors studied.... 
only mental age was found to be related 
in any considerable degree to amount of 
scatter. When mental age was held con- 
stant, any differences which existed dis- 
appeared.” ... . Stuttering With Rela- 
tion to Word Accent and Word Position 
is discussed by Spencer F. Brown of the 
Ohio State University. The anticipation 
of increased tension and activity in the 
vocal apparatus called forth may be a 
greater provocation to stuttering than 
the demand which accented syllables 
and the first words of sentences pro- 
Was & 3 There are two short arti- 
cles. The first is A Note on Cultural 
Compensation by Ernest Beaglehole of 
Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, N. Z. The second is A Study of 
Ability to Recognize Faces by Thomas 
H. Howells of the University of Colo- 
rege. .... There is a department of 
Reviews edited by Edna Heidbreder. 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Volume 
Thirty-three, Number Two, has, as its 
introductory essay, a study of The King- 
dom of Father Divine by Hadley Cantril 
of Princeton University and Muzafer 
Sherif of Ankara, Turkey. This account 
and discussion deserves the attention 
of all those who are interested in 
cults and mass movements,~generally. 
Others, certainly, will find it to be both 
profitable and entertaining reading. 


Differing only in content, Father Di- 
vine’s movement serves a need com- 
parable to Buchmanism, Nazism, The- 


‘osophy and the Townsend Plan. .... 


Two Sioux Shields and Their Psycho- 
logical Interpretation is the subject of 
Samuel W. Fernberger and Frank G. 
Speck of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Their verbal description of the 
shields is augmented by two full sized 
plates. The use of the shield in cere- 
mony and its psychological significance 
are discussed. The stiff hide shield de- 
scribed possessed some practical value. 
On the other hand the webb type shield 
afforded only magical protection. ... . 
There follows a study by Douglas Mc- 
Gregor, from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, entitled, The Major 
Determinants of the Prediction of So- 
cial Events. Dr. McGregor is chiefly 
concerned with the predeterminers of 
prediction. The subjects were asked to 
make predictions on the outcome of 
situations of current interest. Predic- 
tions were stated in terms of “yes” or 
“no,” the chances in 100 that the event 
would occur, and compiled therewith 
were the subject’s attitudes, wishes and 
degree of information on the affair in 
point. The data is discussed. The ma- 
jority predictions of 400 subjects proved 
to be correct. While it is difficult to 
determine why this consistency holds 
the fact is considered significant. .... 
Hugh T. Carmichael of the University 
of Chicago has examined the evidence 
brought forward regarding The Role of 
the Endocrines in Mental Disorders and 
considers vague generalizations in this 
connection decidedly immature. The 
subject is still a research problem. .... 
Stanley Goddard Estes of Northwestern 
University describes, and discusses the 
results of, his experiments in Judging 
Personality from Expressive Behavior. 
The judgments were obtained from rat- 
ing, check list and matching procedures. 
Accuracy of judgments varied with the 
judge, the subject and the aspects of 
the person under consideration. ... . 
A comparison of relief with non-relief 
children does not seem to correlate Be- 
havior Problems and the Depression. 
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The fact of an increase in behavior prob- 
lems during the depression must be at- 
tributed to other causes. Edward A. 
Rundquist, of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, cannot determine, from this 
study, on what social change the re- 
sponsibility is to be placed... .. There 
are two short articles. Raymond R. 
Willoughby, of Brown University, con- 


tributes a note on An Operational Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Emotional 
Readjustment. .... Herbert Gurnee 
and Elizabeth Baker, of Western Re- 
serve University, report on The Social 
Distances of Some Common Social Re- 
lationships. .... Reviews and Ac- 
knowledgments of Books close the 
number. 
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Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North 
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Memoirs Amer. Anthrop. Assoc. No. 29, pp. 


1-97. 
1924 


A Brief Sketch of Serrano Culture. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 26:366-392. 


1926 


Serrano Tales. 
J. Amer. Folk-Lore 39:1-17. 


1929 


The Science of Custom. 
Century 117:641-649. 
Reprinted: In: Making of Man, edited by 
V. F. Calverton, N. Y., Modern Library, 
1931 (pp. 805-817). 


1930 


*Psychological Types in the Culture of the 
Southwest. 
Proceedings, Internat. Cong. Americanists, 
23rd Session (1928) pp. 572-581. 

Eight Stories from Acoma. 
J. Amer. Folk-Lore 43:59-87. 


Animism. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 2:65-67. 


1931 


Dress. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 5:235- 
237. = 

Tales of the Cochiti Indians. 
Bureau Amer. Ethnol., Bull. 98, x and 256 


pp. 


Folklore. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 6:288- 
293. 

“Professor Franz - Boas, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science.” 

Scientific Monthly 32:278-280. 


1932 


*Configuration of Culture in North America. 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 34:1-27. 


1933 
Magic. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 10:39- 
44, 
Mythology. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 11:178- 
181. 


1934 


*Anthropology and the Abnormal. 
J. General Psychol. 10:59-82. 


Ritual. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 13:396- 
397. 

*Patterns of Culture. 
N. Y., Houghton Mifflin. 291 pp. 


1935 
Zuni Mythology. 
Columbia Univ. Contributions to Anthrop., 
N. Y., Columbia University Press 1:xlii and 
342 pp.; 2:345 pp. 


1936 


Marital Property Rights in Bilateral Society 
Amer. Anthrop. n.s. 38:368-373. 


1938 


Religion. 
(In: Textbook of Anthropology, edited by 
Franz Boas). Boston, D. C. Heath, pp. 627- 


665. 
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Randolph E. Paul 


Sterling Lecturer on Taxation 
Yale Law School 


1933 


Plea for Better Tax Pleading. 
18 Corn. L. Q. 507. 


1934 


The Law of Federal Income Tazation (with 
Jacob Mertens, Jr.). 
Chicago, Callaghan & Co., 6 vols., 4318 pp. 


1936 


Husband and Wife Under the Income Tax 
(Co-author). 
V. Bklyn. L. R. 241. 

Legal View of Gifts and Taxes (Co-author). 
25 Amherst Graduates Quarterly, 217. 


1937 


Suggested Modifications of the Bad Debt Pro- 
vision. 
22 Corn. L. Q. 196. 

Federal Tax Litigation—Selected Problems 
In Res Judicata. 
32 Ill. L. R. 139. 

Studies in Federal Taxation. 
Chicago, Callaghan & Co., xxxiii and 341 pp. 

Ascertainment of “Earnings or Profits” for 
the Purpose of Determining Taxability of 
Corporate Distributions. 
51 Harv. L. R. 40. 

The Background of the Revenue Act of 1937. 
5 U. of Chicago, L. R. 41. 

The Federal Corporate Surplus Tax. 
25 Corn. L. Q. 72. 


1938 
Current Problems in Federal Taxation of Life 


Insurance. 
11 Ohio Bar 2. 


Lucile Dooley 


Professor of Psychoanalysis 
The Washington School of Psychiatry 


1916 
Psychoanalytic Studies of Genius. 
Amer. J. Psychol. 27:363-416. 
1918 


Psychoanalytic Study of a Case of Manic 
Depressive Psychosis. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 5:1-46. 


1920 


Psychoanalytic Study of Charlotte Bronté as 
a Type of the Woman of Genius. 
Amer. J. Psychol. 31:221-272. 


1921 


Psychoanalytic Study of Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 8:37-72 and 144-167. 


1927 
A Case of Dissociation with Phobias. 
Amer. J. Psychiatry 84:243-267. 


1930 


Psychoanalytic Study of Character and Genius 
of Emily Bronté. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 17:208-239. 


1934 


A Note on Humor. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 21:49-58. 


Clara Thompson 


New York City 


1930 


Analytic Observations During the Course of 
a Manic Depressive Psychosis. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 17:241-253. 


1931 


“Dutiful Child” Resistance. 


Psychoanalytic Rev. 18:426-434. 


1938 


Development of Awareness of Transference in 
a Markedly Detached Personality. 
To be published in Internat. J. Psychoanal. 
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Morris Edward Opler 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
Claremont Colleges 


1935 


*The Concept of Supernatural Power among 
the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apaches. 
Amer. Anthrop. 37:65-70. 

The Mescalero Bow-Drill. 

Amer. Anthrop. 37:370. 

*The Psychoanalytic Treatment of Culture. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 22:138-157. 

Note on the Cultural Affiliations of Northern 
Mexican Nomads. 

Amer. Anthrop. 37:702-706. 


1936 


*An Interpretation of Ambivalence of Two 
American Indian Tribes. 

J. Social Psychol. 7:82-116. 

A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture. 
Amer. Anthrop. 38:202-223. 

*Some Points of Comparison and Contrast 
between the Treatment of Functional Dis- 
orders by Apache Shamans and Modern 
Psychiatric Practice. 

Amer. J. Psychiatry 92:1371-1387. 

*The Influence of Aboriginal Pattern and 
White Contact on a Recently Introduced 
Ceremony, the Mescalero Peyote Rite. 

J. Amer. Folk-Lore 49:143-166. 

The Kinship Systems of the Southern Atha- 
baskan-Speaking Tribes: A Comparative 
Study. 

Amer. Anthrop. 38:620-633. 

The Ethnobiology of the Chiricahua and Mes- 
calero Apache (with Edward F. Castetter). 
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The Concept of Bionegativity Tf 
Andras Angyal* 


HE statistical concept of abnormality is inadequate for psychiatric use if only 
Se averages also may be pathological. The difficulty for normative defini- 
tions lies in establishing legitimate standards. In this paper it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for the concept of abnormality that of bionegativity. Bionegativity is defined 
as a personality constellation in which one or more part-processes, instead of pro- 


moting, impede or disturb the total function of the organism. 


I 


The subject matter of psychiatry is usu- 
ally defined as abnormal behavior, or the 
abnormally behaving person. This defini- 
tion of the field involves the concepts “be- 
havior,” “person,” and “abnormal,” which 
need rigorous definition. 

Behavior may be best defined as an 
overt manifestation of the organism in 
which psychological activity (symbolic, 
substitutive activity) is involved. This 
definition corresponds to Adolf Meyer’s 
concept of “ergesia’’: “symbolically inte- 
grated total activity.” Behavior in this 
definition is narrower than the common 
usage of the term, which is frequently ap- 
plied also to purely physiological or even 
physical processes. The kind of behavior 
which the psychiatrist has to deal with 
however, always involves symbolic proc- 
esses. Thus, the rigidity in catatonic 
schizophrenia is probably a form of be- 
havior, while rigidity in tetanus is prob- 
ably not behavior in the psychiatric sense 
of the word. We have also said that be- 
havior has to be overt, explicit. This is 
not immediately evident since many 
forms of symbolic processes may go on 
apparently without any overt manifesta- 
tions. It is, however, clear that such en- 
tirely intrinsic processes would never 
become of interest for the psychiatrist. 
They become psychiatric problems only 
when they are overtly expressed. A per- 


son may indulge in daydreaming which is, 
for the time being, entirely implicit. As a 
rule, however, this indulgence will reveal 
itself in some, perhaps very indirect, form 
of overt behavior, such as inattention or 
some other overt manifestation of lack of 
contact with the surroundings, or the 
neglect of important duties, or some more 
remote behavioral consequences. Day- 
dreaming becomes of interest for the psy- 
chiatrist when it begins to influence the 
person’s overt activity, and its psychiatric 
significance will be directly related to the 
degree of this influence. 

From the psychiatrist’s point of view 
the second concept, “person” or “person- 
ality,” may be defined as the physiologi- 
cally, psychologically and socially inte- 
grated total organism. 

In this paper we wish particularly to 
attempt to clarify the third of the afore- 
mentioned concepts, namely, that of ab- 
normality. This concept is not a specifi- 
cally psychiatric one; it equally applies to 
behavioral as well as purely physiological 
manifestations. At present two definitions 
of abnormality are current: the statistical 
and the normative. The criterion of ab- 
normality in the statistical sense is devia- 
tion from the average; in the normative 
sense, deviation from a fixed standard. 

The statistical concept of abnormality is 
of little use either for psychiatry or medi- 
cine, if only because it depends on aver- 
ages which may themselves be pathologi- 
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cal. In a population where most people 
are afflicted with syphilis an admittedly 
pathological condition will become a sta- 
tistically normal one. Likewise, since a 
person without pathology, however mild, 
is practically never found, one may say 
that the occurrence of some pathology is 
statistically normal.? 

An unusually gifted person who devi- 
ates considerably from the average is sta- 
tistically, but not necessarily psychiatri- 
cally abnormal. Not all deviations, but 
only deviations in certain directions are 
considered abnormal. To correct this situ- 
ation some authors distinguish between 
sub- and super-normal. Only the first 
would have pathological significance. 
Such reduction to quantitative differences 
is, however, not practicable, nor does it 
promote conceptual clarification. A heart 
rate of 40 beats per minute, for instance, 
could be called sub-normal and a heart 
rate of 140 beats per minute super-normal 
and still they are equally pathological. 
Thus, it would seem that those who dis- 
tinguish between sub- and super-normal 
do not have in mind a purely quantitative 
difference; they mean by sub-normal 
something which is “worse,” less efficient, 
and by super-normal something that is 
“better,” more efficient than the average. 
Goodness or efficiency, however, can be 
measured only by certain standards. Thus 
this definition is not a clear-cut statistical, 
but rather a normative one. 

The difficulty in defining abnormality 
normatively lies in the necessity of estab- 
lishing a legitimate norm, since arbitrarily 
set standards are obviously of no value. 
As a rule the standards of a given culture 
are accepted as the standards of nor- 
mality.? The relativity of such standards, 
however, has been sufficiently demon- 
strated by more recent studies in cultural 
anthropology. 


II 


The type of behavior which is vaguely 
referred to as abnormal has rather defi- 


1 The statistician may, of course, apply in his work 
an ad hoc definition of normality which is not based 
on averages. The definition of the concept in this 
case, however, is not arrived at by purely statistical 
procedures. 

2See to this point: Davis, Kingsley, Mental Hy- 
giene and the Class Structure. Psychiatry (1938) 
1:55-65. 


nite characteristics. This type of behavior 
can best be defined in terms of integration. 
In an ideally healthy organism the vari- 
ous part processes are integrated in such 
a way that they subserve and promote the 
total function of the organism, while in an 
“abnormal” condition the integration is 
impaired and one or more part functions 
impede or disturb instead of promoting 
the total function. Referring to such im- 
pairment of integration, it seems to us ad- 
visable to avoid the term “abnormality” 
and to substitute for it a better defined 
and more expressive one which is not bur- 
dened with the confusing ballast of hazy 
connotations. The term “bionegativity”’ is 
proposed. Bionegativity may be defined 
as a personality constellation in which one 
or more part processes disturb the total 
function of the organism. 

The concept of “total function of the 
organism” needs some clarification. Every 
whole is a unitus multiplex, an integration 
of parts into a unitary pattern. If one ad- 
mits that the organismic total process, 
which one calls life, is a true whole, then 
it logically follows that the multifarious 
manifestations of life are taking place ac- 
cording to a general dynamic pattern 
which is the foundation for unity of the 
biological total process. In a work on 
Foundations for a Science of Personality 
I make an attempt to analyze out from the 
biological process the unifying common 
pattern. Because of the limitations of 
space in this paper I can only dogmatically 
state the conclusions to which I have 
been led. 

Perhaps the most essential feature of 
the organism is what one may call auton- 
omy, or self-determination. Choice, selec- 
tion, self-regulation, adaptation, regenera- 
tion, etc., are phenomena which logically 
imply autonomy of the organism. We may 


also say that the organism possesses a cer-. 


tain degree of freedom, if the term is used 
in the sense of Spinoza, who calls free 
that which acts according to its inherent 
nature, according to its intrinsic law, and 
not under the compulsion of exogenous 
forces. The organism, however, lives in 
a world in which events occur indepen- 
dently of the organism, that is, according 
to such laws which are heteronomous from 
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the point of view of the organism. The or- 
ganism is subjected to the laws of the 
physical world just as much as any other 
object of nature, only with the exception 
that it can oppose to the external deter- 
mination its autonomous determination. 
Every biological process is a resultant of 
autonomous determination (a), and heter- 
onomous environmental influences (h), 
and theoretically can be expressed in a 
ratio a:h. 

In the various manifestations of the or- 
ganisms the relative values of a and h 
vary within broad limits. A consideration 
of the organismic total process with re- 
gard to the a:h ratio has led me to the 
conclusion that the basic pattern of liv- 
ing consists in a tendency towards the in- 
crease of the relative value of a in this 
ratio. The organism tends to increase its 
autonomy, to expand, to master, to domi- 
nate its environment, to impose its intrin- 
sic determination upon a widening realm 
of events. The concept of the trend toward 
increased autonomy is closely related to 
the concept of aggression. 

The tendency toward increased auton- 
omy appears as the sole dynamic force of 
human action only as long as one con- 
siders the organism from a rather solipsis- 
tic point of view. Life, even at the somatic 
level, however, is not a strictly individual- 
istic process. There are certain inter-indi- 
vidual somatic processes, of which copu- 
lation is a good example. Another striking 
example of inter-individual physiology is 
the relationship between child and mother 
during the intra-uterine life of the former. 
During this period the physiology of 
mother and child are intimately connected. 
A great number of processes take place in 
the mother organism which are biologi- 
cally understandable only with reference 
to another organism, the child. Also after 
birth there still remains a close physio- 
logical tie between mother and child in 
the process of lactation. The secretion of 
the mammary glands when regarded as 
an intraorganismic process is biologically 
meaningless. It gains a biological signifi- 
cance only with reference to the nutrition 
of the child. 

Parental care includes not only aids for 
the physiological needs of the child, but 


also the establishment of certain basic be- 
havior patterns, the teaching of language, 
socialization. The integration of the indi- 
vidual into the social group, the assimi- 
lation of its culture, its written and un- 
written codes, is just as essential for the 
personality development and personality 
organization as any of the physiological 
functions. Thus it appears that person- 
ality is larger than a mere individual or- 
ganism because it also includes factors 
through which it functions as a member 
of the super-individual units of society 
and culture. 

The integration of the individual into 
super-individual units is not restricted to 
membership in a phylogenetic succession, 
in a family, a society, and a culture. Man 
in his religious attitude experiences him- 
self as a member of a meaningful cosmic 
order. Ethical and esthetic attitudes as 
well as numerous other forms of everyday 
behavior seem to transcend the scope of a 
merely individualistic life, and a definite 
trend toward super-individual goals is dis- 
cernible in them. The objective existence 
of individual wholes is a problem for phi- 
losophy, and as students of personality we 
need not be concerned with such prob- 
lems. Whether the world as a whole actu- 
ally represents a meaningful organization, 
or whether there is an ethical order in the 
world, or even whether or not a social 
group can be regarded as a true unitary 
whole with emergent qualities, is imma- 
terial to a science of personality. For the 
study of personality it is important only 
to recognize that man’s attitudes are toa 
large extent aiming toward super-indi- 
vidual units. Since such attitudes repre- 
sent a powerful source of human motiva- 
tion, they are vitally important factors in 
personality organization, irrespective of 
whether the super-individual wholes— 
ethical world order, social conscience, God, 
or whatever the person’s formulation may 
be—were demonstrated by philosophical 
analysis to be real or fictitious. 

The attitude of the person towards these 
super-individual units of which he feels 
himself a part or wishes to become a part, 
is very different from the self-assertive 
tendency. While the trend toward in- 
creased autonomy aims at the domination 
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of the surroundings, the characteristic at- 
titude toward super-individual wholes is 
rather a kind of submerging, a subordina- 
tion of one’s individuality in the service 
of super-individual goals. In this latter 
trend the person seeks union with larger 
units and wishes to share and participate 
in something that he regards as greater 
than his individual self. This principle 
reminds one of the concept of Eros, the 
great uniting principle; only the Eros of 
the ancient Greeks was thought of as a 
cosmic force, while the concept which we 
are formulating here refers exclusively to 
personality events. We propose for this 
principle the term “trend toward homon- 
omy,” that is, a trend to be in harmony 
with super-individual units. Pure mani- 
festations of it may be rare, but in com- 
bination with other trends it is a practi- 
cally constant co-determinant of behavior. 

It seems to us that this double pattern 
to dominate, master, conquer, and achieve, 
on the one hand, and to share and partici- 
pate on the other, is the basis of all human 
cravings. This general pattern branches 
out into specific attitudes, cravings, 
wishes, drives; and the specific channels 
through which it is expressed in the form 
of concrete behavior vary greatly from 
individual to individual. The totality of 
the various ramifications of this basic ten- 
dency and the relationship between its 
ramifications form the structure of person- 
ality. The basic dynamic pattern of the 
organismic total process is the foundation 
for the unity of this structure. 

Whether or not one agrees with this spe- 
cific formulation of the dynamic pattern 
of the organismic total process is only of 
secondary importance in the present dis- 
cussion. Our formulation may be inade- 
quate, but to assume some sort of general 
pattern as a unifying principle in person- 
ality seems necessary; otherwise one could 
not speak of a total function of the organ- 
ism or of the unity of personality, but only 
of a chaotic conglomeration of functions. 


III 


We have defined bionegativity as a per- 
sonality constellation in which one or 
more part processes, instead of promoting, 


impede the total function of the organism. 
Bionegativity is an integrational status, a 
specific relation between part and whole. 
Neither the personality as such, nor cer- 
tain part processes, but only the relation- 
ship between the part and whole can be 
called bionegative. The total personality, 
even in the most sweeping personality dis- 
orders, tends to behave according to its 
inherent tendency, even if its expression 
in behavior appears distorted in conse- 
quence of severe bionegative constella- 
tions. A given factor may be bionegative 
in one personality organization, but per- 
fectly bio-positive in another one. This is 
especially true with regard to the symbolic 
organization, which is more plastic and 
variable than the physiological one. 
Within certain limits it is, however, pos- 
sible to enumerate “abnormal” factors and 
traits. The personality organization has a 
limited range of variation and there are 
some factors which would be bionegative 
in any possible personality organization. 

Against the concept of bionegativity one 
could raise the objection that it does not 
cover the whole field of “abnormality.” 
Bionegative constellations are possible not 
only when a poorly integrated part func- 
tion disturbs the total function, but also 
when some part function which is essen- 
tial for the total function is damaged or 
lacking. This might be the case, for in- 
stance, with brain injuries and many other 
conditions. But, although this is true, a 
modification of the concept of bionega- 
tivity does not seem to be necessary. De- 
struction of parts may be responsible for 
bionegative constellations, but in such 
cases the bionegative constellation as 
such manifests itself in the incongruity 
of the remaining functions. 

The concept of bionegativity is more in- 
clusive and more neutral than the concept 


of pathology. It applies equally to mild - 


and transitory constellations from which 


nobody is free, as well as to extremely 


severe conditions as seen, for instance, in 
the major psychoses. 

The term bionegativity, because of the 
root “bio-,” might suggest a purely physi- 
ological constellation. This-is not my in- 
tention by any means. The word “bios” is 
used here to denote the physiologically, 
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psychologically and socially integrated 
total process of living. Recently such 
broad, but legitimate use of this term is 
becoming more frequent in the literature. 
The subtitle of this journal is an example 
of it. 


IV 


Although we have rejected the concept 
of statistical normality as inadequate for 
the definition of the field of personality 
disorders, such a concept has certain rela- 
tions to the concept of bionegativity. 

In the recent anthropological literature 
one occasionally finds statements as to the 
cultural relativity of abnormal behavior. 
It is said that a given form of behavior 
may be socially approved and be regarded 
as normal in one culture, while disap- 
proved and considered abnormal in 
another culture. Thus, it is perfectly nor- 
mal for an inhabitant of Dobu to blame 
the sorcerer for his mishaps, while such 
behavior would be regarded as paranoid 
in our society. Likewise to a person from 
a foreign culture many of our customary 
actions would appear distinctly odd or ab- 
normal. We may leave aside here the ob- 
jection that such parallels may be very 
superficial and that the behavior of our 
psychotics is probably widely different 
from the behavior of “primitive” people.* 
It is, however, to be considered that the 
behavior which deviates from the aver- 
age, from the customary, may be occa- 
sionally an indication of a bionegative con- 
stellation. The inhabitant of Dobu who 
would not accept magic, would not only 
be regarded by his fellow men as odd but 
there is some probability that he actually 
might be an odd person, possibly in any 
kind of society. Unconventional attitudes 
may be an indication of lack of contact 
with one’s culture, an inability for sociali- 
zation which creates bionegative constel- 


The identification of certain forms of so-called 
primitive behavior and certain personality disorders 
has been criticized by Wegrocki (Wegrocki, Henry 
J., A Critique of the Cultural and Statistical Con- 
cepts of Abnormality. To be published in the J. 
Abnormal and Social Psychol.) and differences be- 
tween the two pointed out. —_ 

‘This statement does not imply a denial of pos- 
sible differences between cultures in the sense that 
one culture may foster more than another the de- 
velopment of bionegative constellations. 


lations at the level of the person’s social 
integration. The behavior of persons 
whom one calls eccentric, or odd, is not 
necessarily foolish or impractical, but 
often only unconventional. Absence of 
conventionality in one’s attitude is not in- 
frequently a powerful means of progress. 
In reading about the lives of great dis- 
coverers one often wonders whether they 
excelled their contemporaries in intellec- 
tual endowment or whether they merely 
were less socialized, more detached from 
the scientific and other conventions of 
their own culture. The absence of conven- 
tionality may be a laboriously achieved 
result, but more frequently it is an indi- 
cation of an impaired ability for sociali- 
zation. 

Great deviation from the average in be- 
havior, although not necessarily bionega- 
tive in itself, frequently may indicate a 
bionegative constellation. This is true not 
only of behavior, but also of the body 
structure. A great deviation from average 
body height, as seen in dwarfism and 
gigantism, indicates the presence of bio- 
negative constellations in the physiology 
of the individual. But even if it were pos- 
sible that a person with a body height of 
two feet or seven feet had a perfectly inte- 
grated physiology, such marked deviation 
from the average would necessarily create 
bionegative constellations. Our doors, 
automobiles, chairs, and utensils in gen- 
eral, are not made for either two- or seven- 
foot people. And such a deviating person 
would be even more handicapped in his 
interpersonal relations. Our world is made 
for the average man. Society does not ap- 
prove of, or even tolerate too much devia- 
tion from the average. 

What is abnormal statistically is likely 
to become bionegative. The correlation 
between the two is, however, not high 
enough to make a distinction unnecessary. 
Our conclusion is that the concept of ab- 
normality is inadequate for the definition 
of the subject matter of psychiatry, while 
the concept of bionegativity as it has been 
defined here, seems to serve the purpose 
well. 


WORCESTER, MASs. 
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Limitations of Suggestive Psychotherapy 
Joseph Chassell * 


HERE is not a little risk in our prevalent custom of assuring a psychoneurotic 
"yea that his symptoms have no real foundation. Even though we are cor- 
rect in our conclusion that no organic pathology is involved, the psychological pa- 
thology is surely there, although it may be far from obvious. Our patient worries 
about his health; yet really it is fear that his death-wishes toward his father may come 
true. We discover and relieve this anxiety and his symptoms improve—and new 
ones appear because he is maladjusted in his work. And so on! To be impatient 
with the psychoneurotic who returns again and again with his multiple symptoms 
which, Hydra-headed, proliferate two new ones for every one that is lopped off, is 
as rational as to scold the luetic whose minor primary lesion we have successfully 
“cured” by local applications, and who, as if to ridicule our pretensions, presently 
returns with a generalized rash and later with a whole medley of complaints. Per- 
haps the reason we find ourselves getting “fed-up” with these returning legions 
of so-called psychoneurotics is not so much because of their innate perversity, as 
because of our own wounded self-esteem which gets annoyed when the evidences of 
our impotence do not stay decently buried. 

But suppose we have decided to abandon uncritical, shot-gun prescriptions of 
reassurance—which either miss fire entirely, or provoke reactions quite contrary to 
those intended—and, instead, endeavor objectively to evaluate the patient’s total prob- 
lem. Even then we may be working in the dark. Our “common-sense” estimate of 
the difficulty may be wide of the mark, and probably is. Freud has made the profit- 
able distinction between the manifest and latent content of dreams. The same dis- 
tinction may be applied to symptoms. Their true meaning to the patient is by no 
means only what it “manifestly” seems to be; and unless we know something of 
the “latent content” of the illness, it is only by good luck that our efforts are helpful. 

The following case is most instructive because many of the conventional ap- 
proaches were tried and duly recorded in the daily notes, together with their 
apparent effects. The intended and the obtained results, therefore, appear in statu 
nascendi.1 

MAIN Facts (December 27, 1932): T. A. P., 


male, 29, is the only child of a solicitous 
mother and drunken father. Following par- 


uneducated. States that she has a “nervous 
stomach” when she gets worried. Has been 
unusually devoted to the patient, having only 


ticipation in a political campaign he changed 
from plumbing to politics and a desk job. De- 
veloped anxiety feelings about his heart and 
stomach after over-work in the attempt to find 
jobs for the unemployed. 


the one child because of poverty and familial 
strife. Never used physical discipline; talk- 
ing to the patient instead. In a persistent 
and wheedling manner she attempted to force 
the physician to let her see “her boy,” even 





though it was repeatedly stated to her that 
he would be better off if he had no visitors. 
PERSONAL History: Breast and bottle fed for 


FAMILY History: Father, 50, a common 
laborer for the city, drinks considerably. 
Mother, 49, of rather moderate intelligence, 


* A.B., Cornell College 19; A.M., Columbia 20; diploma Union Theological Seminary 21; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia 28; M.D., Rochester 31; Instr. Columbia summer 22; Instr. Union Theol. Sem. 22-25; Psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst, Sheppard and Broch Pratt Hospital 31-; Health Director, Bennington College, fall 
37. M. Training Comm. and Analyzing Instr., Washington-Baltimore Psychoanalytic Soc., 37—; Research 
Assoc. Psychopathol., The Washington School of Psychiatry. M. Amer. Psychoanalytic, Amer. Psychiatric 
and Amer. Orthopsychiatric Assn’s. For bibliography, see Reference List section of Psychiatry (1938) 1:160. 

1I wish to express indebtedness to Dr. L. F. Woolley, clinical director, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital for assistance with this case. 
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eighteen months. Easily weaned. Sphincter 
control early established, slept well, no night 
terrors, good-natured, showed no tantrums. 
Considered tolerably bright pupil, going 
through the eighth grade and then beginning 
work in order to make life easier for his 
mother. Socially popular, something of an 
athlete. Married when 23, the courtship hav- 
ing lasted for six years. Two small sons. 
Sexual relations satisfactory. No contracep- 
tives used. Evident diminution in desire since 
his illness. Alcohol used to some extent, 
stopped on account of nervousness. Bromides 
recently taken in large quantities. Is said by 
wife to be a person who never gets angry, 
will not engage in an argument but has never 
made her a confidant about his illness. 

PRESENT ILLNESS: He seemed perfectly 
healthy until five months ago. He had been 
working very hard at his job because of the 
large number of persons who were applying 
for work from the city. They kept pursuing 
him at his office and at his home, and he felt 
keenly his responsibility in trying to save 
them from starvation. His first symptom was 
a fear of eating, which he felt gave him indi- 
gestion. He could not take solid food because 
it gave him a “knot in the chest.” He became 
very restless at night. He felt nervous when 
he went out in crowds or to work, and was 
somewhat better when he stayed home. Two 
months ago he was relieved of the appoint- 
ments work and took a rest. He went to vari- 
ous doctors, who said there was nothing or- 
ganic the matter. At home he became rather 
irritable, not feeling that anyone was impos- 
ing on him, but being easily upset by the 
children and their noises. He complained of 
a “knot” under his heart and a feeling of 
numbness in his left “breast.”” He was sure 
that his heart was involved and that it might 
suddenly fail him. Meanwhile he had lost 
20 Ibs. After a change in office duties failed to 
bring improvement, his doctor arranged a 
month’s leave of absence for him, and en- 
couraged him to come to this hospital for a 
rest. 

MENTAL EXAMINATION (Third day in hospi- 
tal) Attitude and General Behavior: He is a 
neatly dressed, friendly, fairly well spoken 
young man, who impresses one as being an 
artisan, rather than a political job holder. To- 
day he gives no evidence of the anxiety which 
he has previously displayed. He has had prac- 
tically no appetite because of contact with the 
other more psychotic patients in the dining 
room, but this noon after a long walk he has 
found it possible to eat. Mood: States that he 
has felt rather blue when he was nervous, but 
that there has been no tendency to brood or 
to be moody. He was frightened when he 
thought that he might die from the heart 
attack, but there was no feeling of wanting 
to get away from life and its hardships. On 
the contrary he is anxious to live and feels 


that he has everything to look forward to in 
the future. Content of Thought: He ascribes 
the onset of his illness to his excessive zeal 
in attempting to procure jobs for the unem- 
ployed. He began to work last winter, and 
because of his desire to show gratitude to the 
politician who had given him the appointment 
and because of his own natural sympathy to 
men with families who had been out of work 
often for as much as two years, he spent all 
his waking hours trying to accommodate 
them. His job was supposed to run from nine 
to three, but he left home at seven and did not 
return until six. His ability to unearth work 
became known and he was buttonholed con- 
stantly and found it difficult to refuse anyone. 
Following the missing of a good many meals 
he began to feel nervous and shaky and no- 
ticed pain around his heart. This was during 
last winter. It did not bother him so much at 
that time but as the months wore on he began 
to feel that some heart affliction was coming 
upon him and he would involuntarily watch 
his pulse and count it frequently. He spent 
last month with a brother-in-law in the coun- 
try and felt very much better, eating and 
putting on weight. He started to work again 
early this month, but quickly became involved 
in finding relief for several needy cases, and 
the nervousness returned. It was then ar- 
ranged that he should have another position, 
in which his responsibility was exclusively 
with typing copies of mortgages, wills, di- 
vorces, etc. The work was not too arduous, 
but he could not quite get the necessary grip 
for carrying it on. In respect to his childhood, 
he states, “I was the kind of youngster who 
liked to break peoples’ windows and be bad. 
I was the only child and I had a good deal of 
babying, but I was one who did not like baby- 
ing.” He states that he listened to his father 
rather than his mother, that he always had 
confidence in his father and felt that even 
when drinking his father could take care of 
himself. He denies that there is any marked 
conflict in the home, stating that his parents 
have always gotten along rather well. He 
does not consider that his mother was unduly 
nervous but states that she was always afraid 
that he would get hurt—being an only child, 
“She wanted to raise me.” He courted his wife 
for six years before marriage. She did not 
feel that she could leave her parents whom 
she was helping to support, and he could not 


leave his. When they did marry he moved - 


to her home and has lived there ever since. 
He has often felt that he would like to have a. 
separate home of his own but did not feel 
that it would be fair to his father-in-law who 
is quite old. He does not feel that the house- 
hold situation is in any way a cause of irrita- 
tion, or that it has anything to do with his 
illness. He has always gotten on extremely 
well with his wife. Intercourse has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and there has been no 
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problem of contraception because both would 
like more children, and feel that they are in 
an economic position to bring up a family. He 
has had no concern over impotence or other 
sexual worries but since he has been ill he 
has not felt that he could carry through the 
sexual act in a way satisfactory to his wife 
and so has tended to avoid it altogether. 
Sensorium: I. Q. 96. Insight and Judgment: 
Are good, as the patient is right in his as- 
sumption that his nervousness is largely reac- 
tive because of his over-work in a difficult job. 
He plans to stay in the hospital for his 
month’s leave of absence, but is very loath to 
risk a longer stay that might seriously en- 
danger his job. 

Today, after seeing various of the doctors, 
he has become considerably more composed, 
stating that he realizes that they know more 
about his sickness than he does. He was in- 
terested in the explanation of his palpitation 
in terms of overactivity of the autonomic 
nerves. This had for the first time made the 
thing understandable to him, and he was no 
longer worried about it. 

Procress Notes (Fourth day in hospital): 
He is considerably more cheerful and hopeful 
today. “All I needed was an understanding 
of myself. I know just how to take it now 
and I am going to get well. All I needed was 
some encouragement.” He was transferred to 
a convalescent ward, which appeared greatly 
to encourage him. He has been out for a num- 
ber of walks and states that he feels vastly 
better after outdoor exercise, which he had 
hesitated to take previously for fear of damag- 
ing his heart. 

(Fifth day in hospital): Quiet, sociable, co- 
operative and very much more at ease. Ex- 
presses his appreciation frequently for the 
benefit he feels he has already received from 
the hospital. He has been told that he need 
not expect to stay here more than the month 
and that he will soon have parole. 

(Sirth day in hospital): He spent a quiet 
day today with few complaints, though with 
some evidence of homesickness. He is out- 
doors frequently and shows a good reaction 
to exercise. His appetite has greatly im- 
proved, partially because of better dining 
room associates. He plays pool, joins in other 
ward activities and sleeps well. 

(Seventh day in hospital): He has now de- 
veloped new symptoms, including a dull head- 
ache and a feeling that the top of his head 
might come off, and he asks the physician for 
assurance that this is nothing serious, but is 
simply a manifestation of nervousness. He 
also is concerned about his reaction to hydro- 
therapy. He feels that his pulse rate, which 
was before quite rapid, has now become ex- 
cessively slow and weak. He seemed re- 
assured when the physician pointed out that 
the rate and volume were both somewhat 
greater than his own. He is already making 


plans as to how he might better start his life 
after he leaves the hospital. He states that he 
has a workshop at home, which he could use if 
he thought it would not hurt his heart, that he 
has a large yard, which could be landscaped 
to good advantage, that he could belong to a 
nearby Y. M. C. A. at a cost of only a dollar 
monthly, and that he could arrange to have 
his children looked after in the evening so 
that he and his wife might get out frequently. 
He asks that the physician talk these plans 
over with his wife to guarantee their fulfill- 
ment. He shows much less homesickness or 
evidence of the blues. 

(Eleventh day in hospital): Yesterday, fol- 
lowing enforced retention of urine for a few 
minutes, the patient found it possible to pass 
only a dribbling stream, complained of pain 
in the loins, burning in the urethra and a 
numbness of the genitai. This was relieved 
greatly by simple reassurance. There was no 
evidence of blood in the urine. This morning, 
after a brisk walk, he complained of rapid 
and weak heart (pulse rate 120, good quality). 
Kept feeling his heart and expressed a fear of 
dying suddenly. He also complained of a dull 
headache. In showing the physician a letter 
from his wife, it was noted that he had writ- 
ten several identifying addresses upon the en- 
velope and he confessed that these were for 
use in case he dropped dead suddenly. He 
began to talk at length about his devotion to 
his four year old son, in whom his whole life 
centered; that if it were not for him he would 
have “thrown up the sponge” immediately. 
He stated that he had never been away from 
this boy for overnight, and that his thoughts 
were constantly filled with concern about him, 
although he had no direct apprehensions. He 
feared, however, that he himself might die 
without seeing the boy again, also feared his 
absence might make the boy nervous. He 
stated that he found it difficult even to go 
down to his office and leave the boy. He 
pleaded for a visit home to see his wife and 
this child, mentioning also casually the baby, 
and said that he was sure his symptoms would 
greatly improve after such a visit. 

Following this conversation he walked 
home (without permission) and saw his fam- 
ily, but returned within a week at his doctor’s 
urging, although himself protesting that he 
was completely cured. 

(20th day after admission): Since his re- 
turn, Mr. P. has been apparently much more 
at ease, has offered practically no physical 
complaints and has been quite active in ward 
recreation. Today, however, he is becoming 
worried again lest his job may have been 
taken away from him or lest his salary may 
have been cut off. 

(26th day): He has gained upwards of eight 
pounds of weight, is enthusiastically active 
in all that occupational therapy has to offer, 
and states that he feels remarkably well. His 
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only complaints at present are of a slight 
feeling of numbness over the heart and at 
times shortness of breath. During one of 
these spells his pulse rate was observed to be 
entirely normal. 

(29th day): The patient’s wife was inter- 
viewed at length today in regard to proposed 
changes in the family situation. In reference 
to his recent visit home she states that he 
seemed better than at any time since his ill- 
ness commenced. A program of recreation 
and household planning to avoid possible fric- 
tions was drawn up, with her cooperative ap- 
proval. She was also informed that a regular 
follow-up would be undertaken by the social 
service department, as part of our usual pro- 
gram for ex-patients. 


Were we to conclude the case at this 
point, we would have moderate cause 
for self-congratulation. The presenting 
symptoms had been notably mitigated by 
constant reassurance, although we are 
somewhat mystified by the appearance 
of new symptoms after the first ones were 
“explained” away. The vacation from 
duty had had its tonic effect, which we 
hoped to perpetuate through the carefully 
planned recreational régime. 

In order to clinch our results, however, 
we decided to try hypnotic psychoca- 
tharsis, Mr. P. appearing to be an ame- 
nable subject. Parenthetically, we rarely 
employ hypnosis. We may now proceed. 


(30th day): Today hypnosis was under- 
taken by a hospital colleague. In spite of 
several telephone interruptions at the very 
start, a relatively deep state was obtained 
within ten minutes, with easily demonstrated 
cerea flexibilitas. After sleep had been in- 
duced the hypnotist suggested to the patient 
that he was now to become anxious and 
nervous and that his heart would beat rapidly. 
His pulse rose to more than 100, he breathed 
more rapidly and trembled slightly. He was 
then asked what he feared and he replied, 
“Dying—bad heart—it hurts—worried about 
dying.” Nothing more was obtained, so the 
suggestion was made that he was dying and 
he was asked what dying would mean to him. 
He replied, “Too young..... ” Denied 
that there was anything about life which 
seemed too hard to him except that he was 
ambitious and was afraid he would not be 
able to come up to his hopes. Also stated that 
he was afraid he would not live to raise his 
boys because of the pain around his heart. 
Then made approximately the following re- 
marks, “Election—got to win it—good man— 
honest—promised he would help—job depends 
on it—if we lose, no job—then start again 
(tears)—long road—life is a long road—all 


fight—no rest.” When asked if he were not 
content to rest as high as he had already gone 
he replied that he wanted to, but that there 
was one more step—the next election, pro- 
motion, more money, more rest. He thinks he 
could go as far as state senator, but would 
not like to because of his worries. Hypnotist 
now suggests that he rest content with his 
present job, that his anxiety will leave, that 
he will feel quiet and sleep, that there is no 
need for his feeling anxious, that he can let 
down and get satisfaction out of life as it goes 
along. He would have no more pains about 
his heart, he is not going to die. He was 
requested to repeat each of these statements 
at the close. Upon awaking he stated that he 
felt rested, but he would like to sleep the rest 
of the afternoon. 

The patient was seen this evening, appeared 
quite at ease, stated that the treatment had 
done him untold good, that when he was in a 
state of relaxation he thought of saying things 
which he had never said before. He felt that 
a great load had been lifted out of his mind 
and that something constructive had been put 
back in its place. He asked if it would be 
possible to have a repetition of this treatment 
in case he needed it some time later. 

Immediate discharge is recommended for 
this patient with follow-up by social service 
and a return to the hospital when necessary 
for further hypnosis. (He was discharged the 
day following, January 27, 1933.) 

(February 25, 1933): Mr. P. came out to 
the hospital today, having carried through 
his week’s work, but with increased symptoms 
since Wednesday night when he had a recur- 
rence of heart.pain during a musicale and 
since when he has had very little appetite. A 
long conference was held with him in which 
it was ascertained that he was carrying out 
“the letter of the law’—our program of rec- 
reation and of care of the children. 

In the course of the conversation he re- 
marked that on Thursday he had seen his 
mother, who said, “You know your father 
had heart trouble. His heart is two inches 
out of place. The doctors said that he had 
only fifteen years to live.” The patient states 
that he feels the doctor should know this be- 
cause it might have some bearing on his case, 
although he had not known of it before. He 
remarked that it shows that doctors can be 
wrong, because the fifteen years was up a 
year or two ago and his father is still all right. 
At this point it occurred to the physician that 
the patient might have feit intense death 
wishes towards his father during the latter’s 
drunken sprees, that he might have expected 
his father to die a few months ago and might 
have covered this wish by taking the symp- 
toms out on himself, feeling that he would 
drop dead of a heart attack. The patient was 
therefore asked if he had memories of definite 
hostility toward his father on account of pun- 
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ishment in childhood, etc. He denied that he 
ever had been punished by his father or that 
he had ever had other than the kindest feel- 
ings toward him. He was then asked if he 
had known that his father was given fifteen 
years to live. He replied that he had known 
nothing about it at all until Thursday and that 
he had utterly forgotten that his father had 
had a heart attack. 

He was now allowed to lie on the couch and 
was asked to relax, allow his mind to bring up 
memories in relation to his father’s original 
heart attack. He immediately had a very clear 
visual memory of the baseball game in which 
his father had been a pitcher. After throw- 
ing a very hard ball his father seized his side, 
staggered over to the dugout where the pa- 
tient stood and said he felt he was going to 
die. The patient recalls himself having had 
a dull pain over the heart and a great feeling 
of fear. He then remembers clearly the names 
of the doctors consulted by his father. and the 
memory of the statement that his father’s 
heart was two inches out of position. He re- 
calls subsequently a clear picture of his father 
reading Mutt and Jeff, and holding his hand 
over his heart. 

At first he was unable to remember the 
fifteen-year prognosis. Then this came back 
with almost hallucinatory clearness. He was 
sitting on the front steps of the house, an 
uncle was across from him, his grandmother 
was sitting on the porch and other relatives 
were gathered about. All were very much 
upset about the situation. His grandmother 
said, “And the doctor said he could only live 
for fifteen years.” 

The physician now explained that this pro- 
vided a clue for the basis of the patient’s own 
symptoms and that the motive for his having 
such symptoms himself might easily consist 
in his desire to punish himself for at times 
having wished that his father might die. The 
patient then recalled an episode when he was 
thirteen, in which his father came home 
drunk and hurled a knife at his mother, who 
dropped down. The patient thought that she 
was hit and started to pick up a chair to crash 
over his father’s head. Then he realized that 
she had not been hit and he fell into an attack 
of trembling. (Physician pointed out that this 
was probably a reaction both to fear about his 
mother dying, and a fear because of the near- 
ness with which he had come to injuring his 
father seriously.) He then recalled that when 
he was eighteen he had in a similar situation 
threatened to throw his father out of the 
house if he did not leave at once. His father 
did leave and he himself now began to feel 
sorry and followed his father out to make up 
with him. 

Then he added, “Why only last-year, just a 
little while before I got sick my father was 
gone for three days and I searched all over 
the city for him and while I was looking 


around for him I said over and over tc myself, 
‘It would be better for him to be dead than 
like this.’””» When he did find his father he 
was glad that he was not killed and he made 
great efforts to find him a job and help him 
straighten out. 

Physician now pointed out that we had 
been correct in assuring him that his heart 
pains were imaginary, but that he was now 
seeing why he had them. He was told that 
he would remember all this and more, and 
that he might have some pains as he recalled 
further items but that he would understand 
why, and that he would be able to carry on 
his work in the meantime. As he found more 
memories he would gradually lose his symp- 
toms and would finally be permanently cured. 
It was pointed out to him that an old man 
in his office who had heart attacks undoubt- 
edly reminded him of his father’s prophesied 
demise. 

Some data were also obtained on the 
mother’s shortness of breath while the patient 
was in his ’teens. At this time he used to stay 
awake for hours in the night listening to her 
breathing, fearful lest she die. This is to be 
followed up later. The patient agreed that he 
had imitated her attacks quite perfectly in his 
episode of shortness of breath at the hospital. 

On awakening he said that he was really 
beginning to understand, that he had been 
sure the doctors knew he had no heart dis- 
ease, but when the pain came back he could 
not help wondering if it could be possible that 
he did have it. He still wonders why he does 
not like to go to work, why he is so anxious 
to get back home. In this connection he re- 
calls that he was always going home to his 
mother for fear his father might be drinking 
and would be abusing her. 

(March 4, 1933): The past week he has 
done very well in his work but has continued 
to have two periods of anxiety each day. 
These were discovered to correspond pre- 
cisely with the hour at which the elderly 
gentleman in the office takes his digitalis, 
which he pours out drop by drop, then going 
about the office puffing and panting and clos- 
ing the windows. The question, however, is 
unanswered as to why the anxiety increases 
until the patient gets home, and then de- 
creases. One wonders if there may be some 
feeling against the wife and therefore an 
apprehension that something may have hap- 
pened at home in his absence. Questions were 
asked concerning his early sex education and 
experience on the theory that possibly his 
shortness of breath might derive from having 
overheard parental intercourse. The patient 
then recalled that he had heard, when seven 
or eight years of age, that such a phenomenon 
existed and once he found his father and 
mother upstairs in the day time undressing. 
His father ordered him downstairs, and he 
puzzled for a long time as to what the sig- 
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nificance of the unusual occurrence might be. 
Thereafter he often listened at night, think- 
ing that he might hear sounds emanating 
from the parental bedroom which adjoined 
his own, but he does not recall anything defi- 
nite. Whether there is a connection between 
this and lying awake at night to hear his 
mother breathe is questionable. 

(March 11, 1933): There is an additional 
new symptom: when he typewrites, prickling 
sensations arise in the fingers of his left hand 
and gradually become worse and worse, reach- 
ing entirely up the arm so that he feels he 
simply cannot continue. One gets the impres- 
sion that his illness is definitely aimed at the 
object of losing his job. With this in view he 
was asked to express freely all the objections 
which he had to the job. These then came 
out in a flood: his annoyance at the type- 
writer, his dislike for downtown noises, his 
feeling of being confused, his similar dislike 
for school life from which he often played 
truant in order to go fishing and hunting, his 
strong desire to have an outdoor job of the 
kind that he was born to, a desire he felt 
with such strength that at one time he 
took the civil service examination for game 
warden, losing out by one point. He has at 
various times suggested to his superiors that 
they give him the job of deputy marshal or 
something of that sort, but they have replied 
that he was doinz perfectly satisfactorily in 
his present position, and he has surmised 
that they were glad to have him in a con- 
venient spot so that he could always be 
called upon to carry out political duties for 
his friends. He feels, therefore, that the only 
way by which he can get an outside job is to 
lose his present one, then threaten his su- 
perior with the loss of his political support 
unless the desired job is negotiated. 

Upon awakening he stated that he would 
never have admitted these ideas consciously, 
that he had had them for some time, but had 
always been fighting them down. It was sug- 
gested to him that this was a problem that 
might better be faced consciously, that he 
might continue with his present job, but 
meanwhile make all his plans for a change 
when an outdoor job really seemed possible. 

(March 25, 1933): The patient came out for 
a while today, stating that he had been work- 
ing quite well. In fact he was quite spruced 
up, having had his clothes pressed and his 
shoes shined for the first time in a number 
of months. He stated that he was under con- 
siderable strain because his father had pleu- 
risy and there was a chance that he might 
not survive. The patient was relatively com- 
placent about this state of affairs, however. 

No attempt was made to put him under 
hypnosis. He was instructed simply to relax 
and talk of whatever came into his mind, 
and it was pointed out to him that this was 
a procedure that he could carry out for a few 


minutes each day at home, thus saving the 
necessity of depending upon a physician. 

(October 12, 1933): Yesterday his doctor 
informed us that our patient has had an unin- 
terrupted work record and has received a pro- 
motion, that he is carrying out our recrea- 
tional program conscientiously, but that he is 
again becoming more active in politics and 
his ambition toward legislative office is reviv- 
ing. He still has occasional attacks of palpita- 
tion, but is able to explain them to himself, 
and they pass over. His father is well. The 
old clerk continues his digitalis and doddering. 

Today Mr. P. came voluntarily to the hos- 
pital to verify the above. He is still more 
spruced up and has gained weight. Tells 
of following our program in every respect. 
The hospital stay inaugurated a new day in 
his life. He has consistently exposed him- 
self to the situations which used to induce 
anxiety, persevering until he feels no fear— 
e.g., he runs, and he rides across a viaduct, 
through which at first he thought the street 
car must inevitably fall. He wishes to go to 
night school to prepare for a court-room job, 
but thinks he will wait a few more months. 
He spends two nights a week on politics, but 
no more. Is on bowling team in state tourna- 
ment. Plans a separate home when there is 
more money. Says his father has not been 
drinking for a year, and the situation there 
has improved. X-rays have showed that his 
father’s heart is quite all right now—he is 
given many years to live. 

(May, 1936): During the past three years, 
progress has been continuous. There is an- 
other child, the family lives in its own home. 
He has had two promotions, is district polit- 
ical leader, stands second in his class in 
evening law school, enjoys public speaking. 
His parents are well. 

(May, 1937): Success continues. 


DISCUSSION 


1. We wish to call attention to the 
strictly limited effect of suggestion upon 
the type of material produced. It has been 
stated that patients in a condition of 
marked rapport will manufacture fan- 
tasies to please the physician’s theories. 
Here it is clear that Mr. P. did not derive 
his symptoms from the mother and thus 
substantiate our preconceptions, although 
we had assumed this origin to be the best 
guess, and had told him so. On the other 
hand, it is entirely possible that he might 
have spent considerable time before re- 
calling their connection with his father, 
had we not followed up the lead about 
his father’s heart, made. some guesses 
about this, and, as it were, permitted him 
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to recognize his death-wishes. It is still 
possible that some of his symptoms were 
related to his mother—he gave some slight 
data supporting this hypothesis—but 
either we did not hit on the right guess, 
or his resistance was too great. It has 
been pointed out that if the suggestions 
of the “parasitic super-ego,” the hypnotist, 
are too much at variance with the original 
super-ego, the parasite is promptly ex- 
truded and the sleeper awakes. In any 
case, this so-called suggestible patient, 
who was so easily hypnotized, refused to 
submit to any of our theories about causes 
which did not arouse convincing con- 
firmation from his own experiences, i. e., 
which did not “click.” 

2. Psychocatharsis in the form of re- 
covering, with affect, some of the impor- 
tant painful experiences in the past did 
not produce resolution of the neurosis 
(although it did resolve the correspond- 
ing symptoms) until the current situation 
was also faced—the conflict over con- 
fining inside work, etc. Of course, the 
reason why he so wanted an outside job 
was not discovered; but with the becom- 
ing conscious of the current conflict and 
the mechanisms being used unwittingly 
to meet it, the desire has apparently been 
modified. 

3. The problem of reassurance for a 
patient suffering from anxiety symptoms 
is by no means the simple task it appears 
on the surface. If it were, patients would 
be greatly improved by the family doc- 
tor, friends, etc. Why is it so often inef- 
fective? This case furnishes us the clue 
rather precisely. He showed immediate 
response to our explanation of the control 
of heart beat by the autonomic nervous 
system, and was greatly improved for 
three or four days—then he developed an 
entirely new array of symptoms. We dealt 
with the father-hostility, explained to him 
that now he understood why he had 
had the heart symptoms and obviously 
would need them no longer—and he de- 
veloped tingling in the typewriter fingers. 
From what we know, it seems that reas- 
surance about the superficial symptoms, 
i.e., that he would not die and that he 
was physically all right, consigned him 
to his unconscious conflicts: that he did 


have death-wishes for father, that he 
would have to pursue the career to which 
he felt inadequate, that there was no 
escape from the stenographic job. No 
wonder he had to develop new symptoms! 
It would be like the prison doctor exam- 
ining the condemned man in the death 
cell, and assuring him that his palpitation 
was purely nervous and that his old ticker 
could be counted on to stand the coming 
ordeal in the chair. 

Reassurance, then, by buttressing the 
patient’s ego against his unmanageable 
anxieties, may he!p him temporarily into 
a condition where we can investigate the 
meaning of those anxieties, but it will not 
resolve them (and if long continued, may 
destroy the patient’s honest confidence 
in us). As Melitta Schmideberg says in 
reference to psychoanalysis,? “A reas- 
surance about the manifest content of the 
anxiety, or a common-sense reassurance 
as given by everybody else, rarely proves 
effective.” Only investigation and inter- 
pretation of the latent content of the 
anxiety really does this. Perhaps the 
only exception to this is when the symp- 
toms have primarily the purpose of bid- 
ding for love in some vague way—then 
there may be consistent alleviation so 
long as the patient returns regularly and 
gets the regular dose of libido in the 
form of reassurance, possibly along with 
a bottle of tonic. Whether this represents 
a symptomatic cure, or a capitulation to 
the neurosis, may be a scientific rather 
than a practical question. There must be 
thousands of patients who are carried 
along in this manner without ever coming 
to the attention of the specialist. 

Melitta Schmideberg states that reas- 
surance must not play into the hands 
of the super-ego. That was exactly what 
we did at first in this case. We told him 
he was able to continue typewriting, 
which he felt he ought to do. Had he 
not been able to protest with further 
symptoms, he would have been left with 
an increase in depression. The question 
must be raised whether we do patients 
a good turn by removing their symptoms 


2?Schmideberg, Mellita, Reassurance as a Means 
of Analytic Technique. Internat. J. Psychoanal. 
(1935) 16:307-324; p. 307. 
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while refusing to go farther and help 
them meet the to them hopeless and in- 
soluble conflicts underlying.’ In surgery, 
unless the evidence of an inoperable con- 
dition is quite patent, it is considered de 
rigeur to recommend at least an explora- 
tory before falling back on anodynes. 

4. The mechanisms through which re- 
assurance works are of interest. 

(a) In one type, we attempt to strength- 
en the patient’s ego by giving him ex- 
planations of the irrationality of his symp- 
toms—that one does not die from sinus 
arrhythmia, that the supposedly para- 
lyzed muscles are stalwart in associated 
movements, etc. We show him results 
of physical, x-ray and chemical exami- 
nations. All this leaves him baffled as 
to why on earth he has the symptoms, 
but it temporarily convinces him to some 
extent. (As another patient said, “You 
tell me there is nothing the matter with 
my stomach, but it hurts just as much 
as if there were.”) A skeptic might ask 
if the patient really takes the explana- 
tions, or whether this is not merely a 
sophisticated way of applying the mech- 
anism next to be described. 

(b) In the usual type of reassurance, 
the physician makes use of the rapport 
which he has gained—the personal ascen- 
dency—to become a sort of new super- 
ego or authority for the patient, assuring 


* Dunbar, Wolfe, Rioch, The Psychic Component 
of the Disease Process. Amer. J. Psychiatry. (1936) 
93:649-679. “Sometimes somatic symptoms repre- 
sent the patient’s last defense against conflict which 
otherwise would disrupt his personality. In each 
case the question must be asked as to whether 
the patient will be better off without his somatic 
symptomatology than with it..... In some pa- 
tients, .... especially those with hypochondriacal 
and schizophrenic tendencies, the elimination of 
symptoms in the organic sphere is fraught with 
danger of sudden psychotic upheaval.” 


him, in contradiction to his unconscious 
super-ego, that he need not suffer. If the 
patient has had “good fantasy objects,” 
ideas of benevolent father, God, etc., to 
which to assimilate the doctor, this proc- 
ess may be effective for a time. He 
accepts the fact that the doctor is arro- 
gating a somewhat omnipotent role, and 
he likes it, even though his reason says 
this mere man cannot really know all 
about him or actually guarantee all the 
assurances he offers. What this does in 
the long run to the patient-doctor rela- 
tionship is highly debatable. Some phy- 
sicians like to play God and some find it 
highly repugnant. Some patients thrive 
on it, some develop sooner or later the 
most intense resentment. 

5. Since the topic is Limitations of 
Suggestive Psychotherapy, the positive 
problem of what to aim for is treated 
only by implication. In these modern 
days it is probably more fruitful to look 
for repressed resentments and hostilities 
than for traumatic sexual experiences. 
Especially does this seem to be true in 
the organic-like syndromes, if we may 
judge from a recent series of contributions 
on The Psychiatric Aspects of Medical 
Problems.* There is no special technique 
—and certainly hypnosis is rarely desira- 
ble—other than to permit the patient to 
dilate upon his anxieties, frustrations, and 
disappointments—matters of vital impor- 
tance to him, but too often regarded as 
annoyingly irrelevant by the busy body- 
physician. 


Towson, MARYLAND. 


*Amer. J. Psychiatry. (1936) 93:649-731. See also 
Horney, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time; N. Y., Norton, 1937 (xii and 290 pp.). 
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Some Features Common to Psychotherapy of 
Psychotic Patients and Children 


Martin Grotjahn * 


I 


SYCHOANALYTIC treatment is based upon the use of transference and the inter- 
Pain of the patient’s resistance. The analytic interpretation of material which 
the patient produces by free association is an interpretation of the resistance which is 
always closely connected with interpretation of the content against which resistance 
is directed. After a gradual removal of resistance in the course of analysis the 
patient will activate three closely interwoven mechanisms of his cure: emotional 
abreaction, intellectual insight, and recollection of repressed happenings. Neither abre- 
action alone, nor intellectual insight, nor recollection will be of permanent therapeu- 
tic efficiency. All three are needed.? 

Psychoanalysis is a method invented for the treatment of neurotic persons. Its 
application to psychotic patients is not possible without modification. Psychotic per- 
sons have withdrawn from reality—from the world in which we live, which is a world 
of interpersonal relations. They live their own psychotic “reality,” fabricated by 
their psychotic narcissism. If a schizophrenic patient speaks at all in the orthodox 
analytic situation his talk may sound as if he were following his free associations 
and as if he were obeying the principal rule in an ideal way. The expression of one 
analyst that psychoanalysis is a “controlled psychosis” emphasizes this striking simi- 
larity, but also the difference. There is no means in the free association of the psy- 
chotic patient by which he may be controlled, because the psychotic person does not 
communicate with his analyst, as a neurotic person does. 





A psychotic patient is similar to a 
dreaming person: both follow their “free” 
associations in a state of reduced resis- 
tance. Even if the analyst somehow had 
an opportunity to learn about the dream 
he could not begin an analysis of it be- 
cause there is no communication, no pos- 
sible relation between the analyst and the 
sleeping person who is withdrawn into 
a state shut off from reality. Only after 
the dreamer awakens and assumes some 
kind of attitude towards himself (by tell- 
ing his dream and his associations) and 
towards his analyst (by speaking to him), 
only then may analysis be started. In 


* University of Berlin, Germany, 29; M.D. Univ. 


other words, only when a certain degree 
of transference in the form of improved 
intrapersonal and interpersonal com- 
munication have been achieved may the 
analytic situation be established. The 
neurotic patient’s wish for such com- 
munication is identical with his wish to 
be analyzed, to get well, to exchange 
suffering for health. This is the con- 
scious representation of the unconscious 
striving for outlet and satisfaction of a 
repressed instinct, and is an effective 
dynamic power in the analysis. The psy- 
chotic patient, on the contrary, is en- 
meshed in his narcissism, as the dreamer 


of Berlin, 30. Member of staff of the Clinic of Neu- 


rology and Psychiatry of the Univ. of Berlin, Germany, 31-36; Assistant Physician of the Berlin Psycho- 
analytic Institute, 35-36; Member of the staff of the Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, 36-38; Research Asso- 
ciate of Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Ill. 38—. For bibliography, see Reference List section of 


this issue. 


1 Alexander, Franz, The Problem of Psychoanalytic Technique. Psychoanalytic Quart. (1935) 4:588-611 
and Fenichel, Otto, Zur Theorie der psychoanalytischen Technik. Internat. Zeitschr. f. Psychoanal. (1935) 


21:78-95. 
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in his dream. The basic difference be- 
tween the neurotic patient and the psy- 
chotic patient so far as the interpersonal 
relation and the need for communication 
with the analyst are concerned, lies in 
the degree of narcissistic gratification. 
The first thing, and probably the only 
thing, which may be tried in the treat- 
ment of psychoses is to establish some 
kind of communication with the patient. 
If it is impossible to communicate with a 
dreaming person by any usual method 
then it may be possible to obtain some 
kind of communication by dreaming with 
him. So, when a patient who had a severe 
hallucinosis, hallucinated constantly dur- 
ing interviews, her analyst attempted to 
join her in her hallucinations, and tried 
to show her that her hallucinations were 
no different from those he could produce 
in his phantasies, and that she and he 
might find a world of “hallucination” 
together. When he attempted to “halluci- 
nate” with her, the patient began to listen 
to him for the first time, and thus the 
beginning of some kind of communication 
was established. Later on the patient 
made an astonishing transference, and 
upon her relation to her analyst a subse- 
quent good relation to the outer world was 
established. 

The aim of such an experiment and of 
such rather unusual analytic behavior is 
to communicate with the patient on his 
own level. Use is made of hallucinations 
to give the patient proof of the under- 
standing of the analyst, and to put over to 
him an interpretation in a form which the 
patient can accept. 

Another schizophrenic patient did not 
talk at all. His only verbal statements 
were the following: “Oh, I don’t know.” 
“Damned if I know.” “No, I don’t know.” 
Once his analyst tried to imitate his atti- 
tude, attempting to reflect his behavior 
as in a mirror. The analyst told him that 
now he, the patient, was the doctor, and 
his physician had become the patient. The 
analyst put on the patient’s overcoat and 
hat, and used his words. The patient was 
very much startled by this procedure, 
and for the first time the observer had the 
impression that the patient was really 
taking notice of his analyst. He began to 


laugh, and then put all the questions 
which had been asked him (without re- 
ceiving an answer) to his doctor. The 
choice of this technical approach was 
suggested by the patient himself. He 
was interested only in his own image re- 
flected in the mirror, and could sit for 
hours looking at his face, as the original 
Narcissus did. 

If we can help the schizophrenic patient 
enough so that he begins to ask questions, 
then we have succeeded in establishing 
the first sign of awakening interest in 
communication with his physician. 

In the treatment of psychotic patients 
with insulin shock and metrazol convul- 
sion another means of gaining contact 
with the patient is employed. The main 
advantage of metrazol seems to be that 
it makes the patient more accessible to 
communication.? After an insulin shock 
or after a severe convulsion caused by 
metrazol injection, the patient is weak, 
emotionally unstable, and needs love and 
friendship. He really is “shocked” at 
finding his narcissism inadequate for the 
new threat, and subsequently he becomes 
ready to accept affection. Everyone who 
has had opportunity to observe dying 
schizophrenics must have been touched 
by the often tremendous change during 
the patient’s last hours. It is not the 
fairy tale of a romantic psychiatrist, but 
a well known fact that schizophrenics 
give up not only delusions and rigid para- 
noid systems, but also change their most 
important emotional relation to their en- 
vironment when they face death. This 
is one of the most striking differences be- 
tween the death of a schizophrenic and 

the death, for instance, of a general paretic 
(this difference should be clear enough to 
end speculations about the organic ori- 
gin of schizophrenia). The dying schizo- 
phrenic shows not anxiety and fear, but 
a peaceful resignation and serenity, a’ 
silent insight into his situation. It seems 
that he accepts the final death blow 
against his narcissism, and makes his 
peace. 

Similar mechanisms may have been in- 


2 Bonhoeffer, K., Ein Riickblick iiber 45 Jahre 
psychiatrischer Entwicklung. Deutsch. med. Wchn- 
schr. (1938) 64:557-560. 
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volved in the case of a severely melan- 
cholic, depressed and agitated patient. 
She spoke in a hostile, mean way, being 
aggressive to everyone, including herself. 
Her physician thought the only way to 
help her would be to drive her to the 
“dead end” of her depression. Therefore, 
he, too, was mean and hostile to her. 
Again the patient, startled at this kind of 
treatment, was amazed, began to cooper- 
ate and improve somewhat. After a visit 
from her husband, who congratulated her 
on her improvement, she became worse 
than ever. Therefore, metrazol therapy 
was instituted. After this the patient 
showed a strong need for love. She 
realized her need for help and began to 
ask for it. The analyst then changed his 
attitude from that of a severe doctor to 
that of a kind, friendly person, who was 
ready and willing to help her, who sched- 
uled her appointments in the late after- 
noon when she usually felt better, and 
who visited her in her room, not asking 
her to come to the doctor’s office. In the 
course of one week after the third injec- 
tion of metrazol she changed from a de- 
pressed, agitated, hostile woman to a com- 
municative, cooperative one. 

At the time of her recovery she stated 
that during the worst of her depression 
her only contact with the world was hate. 
She hated not only every person but also 
objects, such as the door, chair, or the 
window. During the metrazol treatment, 
“T put myself into your hands. .... Con- 
vulsions and getting better were a new 
birth.” 

Nearly everything that the analyst 
avoids in the analysis of adults he must 
employ in the analysis of psychotic per- 
sons and children. He must play their 
game with them. He must speak their 
language, dream their dreams, in order 
to establish communication with them by 
any means, and actively to create trans- 
ference. He cannot start with an analysis 
of the “surface,” for instance, of the be- 
havior, since this is always followed by a 
violent reaction from the patient, and it 
can be safely said that one serious mistake 
may decide the fate of later communica- 
tion with the sensitive schizophrenic pa- 


tient. Interpretation has to be “deep” 
interpretation of the content, has to be 
a series of “long shots in the dark,” which 
sometimes hit the psychotic patient, who 
during his schizophrenic period under- 
stands and accepts much more than a neu- 
rotic patient, even after a long period of 
analysis. Such a “deep,” surprising, and 
shocking interpretation as a proof of un- 
derstanding and established communica- 
tion strengthens the relation between the 
the patient and analyst. One patient who 
was severely psychotic said after his im- 
provement, “I hated everybody and every- 
thing. I even hated the block under the 
door. I did not hate you, I never could 
make you out. I was waiting for you.” 

What happens within the analyst dur- 
ing such treatment of a psychotic patient 
is difficult to evaluate, but important to 
know. He makes a transitory regression 
himself. During the analytic hour he 
temporarily eliminates his conquest of 
the Gédipus complex. This means that the 
analyst gives up not only his rational and 
logical thinking to a certain degree— 
which he often does in any analysis—be- 
cause analytic thinking is psychological 
thinking employing symbols rather than 
a logical-mathematical thinking employ- 
ing numbers,* but the analyst in such 
therapeutic interviews with psychotic pa- 
tients also leaves the level of everyday 
communication and enters the level of a 
far more primitive and magic-symbolic 
communication. 

Speculation about the transitory elimi- 
nation of the Gidipus complex with all its 
sequellae offers, besides insight into the 
situation of the analyst, a possible ex- 
planation of another phenomenon. This 
kind of psychotherapy is tiring and try- 
ing, and the reason may be that the 
analyst has to activate as strong an effort 
to eliminate his conquest of the Gidipus 
complex as he once had to use during 
its repression. Women analysts seem to 
fit better into this kind of work than their 
male colleagues, but this is no compli- 


? Sullivan, Harry Stack, Psychiatry: Introduction 
to the Study of Interpersonal Relations. Psychiatry 
(1938) 1:121-134. 

*Grotjahn, Martin, Psychoanalysis and Brain Dis- 
ease (Observations of Juvenile Paretic Patients). 
Psychoanalytic Rev. (1938) 25:149-164. 
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ment because it includes the speculation 
that the Gdipus complex in women is 
less completely overcome and repressed 
than in men. 


II 


The situation in the treatment of chil- 
dren is similar to the treatment of psy- 
chotic persons. The child does not live in 
the mental world of the grown-up, but 
lives in his own world. The baby devotes 
most of his time to sleep, which is the 
outstanding example of narcissistic life, 
the withdrawing into a world which shuts 
out reality. A somewhat similar condition 
obtains in the play of a child. The play- 
ing child does not take reality into serious 
consideration. His play is in accordance 
with his wishes and phantasies, which 
often take the form of hallucinatory wish- 
fulfillment. The child more often uses 
playthings in order to give his phantasies 
a background of reality. A child who has 
just learned to kill grasshoppers and has 
enjoyed doing so will continue his plea- 
sure by pretending to kill them even 
though there are none in his room. If he 
plays with dirt and mud he doesn’t real- 
ize the difference between his mother’s 
making an apple pie and his making a 
mud pie. The child’s world is not usually 
called “psychotic”; however, it has in 
common with the psychotic world a high 
degree of narcissistic gratification. 

Like the psychotic patient the child, too, “ 
is megalomanic in his narcissism. A boy 
of two and one-half years may try to stop 
a car by running out into the middle of 
the street and stretching out his arms to 
catch the car. He really thinks in his 
over-estimation of his own power that this 
is all that is necessary to stop the car. 
On another occasion he may cry into the 
clouds of a terrific thunderstorm, “Thun- 
der, go home!” being sure the thunder 
will obey. 

But there is one very important differ- 
ence between the psychotic person and 
the child. The child is ready for communi- 
cation; he has confidence and is every- 
body’s friend. Every dog in the street, 
every child in the neighborhood, is the 
object of his immediate interest and fas- 


cination. The above-mentioned boy used 
to stand on his porch calling to everyone, 
“Come here, you guy,” inviting all to be 
his friends and to enjoy life with him. 
The child’s world is an open world. 

This open-mindedness is apparent not 
only in the child’s readiness for transfer- 
ence and confidence, but also in his coura- 
geous use of intelligence and normal curi- 
osity. It is always astonishing and new to 
the child analyst to see how inhibited 
grown-ups are in this respect. 

In neurotic children conditions are 
different. Such children have been dis- 
appointed and distrust adults, and so they 
are less opened minded than normal chil- 
dren, less ready to accept reality which 
had so often required instinct repression. 
The ideals of the child are the ideals of 
his parents,® but because the parents are 
living persons, in actual reality changing 
somewhat from day to day in the eyes of 
the growing child, they change the child 
also. This instability of the child is based 
upon his biological and social dependence, 
and because the neurotic child remains in 
this dependent situation the break in his 
interpersonal relations is never complete 
as it is, for instance, in psychotic persons. 

Another expression of the same flexi- 
bility is apparent in the child’s instinctive 
life. The child’s instincts are easier to 
handle, to gratify, to transform and to 
sublimate, than the rigid instinctual 
drives of the grown-ups, who opposes the 
lack of direction in the child with a very 
rigid direction of his instincts toward a 
distinct goal. 

There is still another condition in the 
biological and social situation of the child 
which makes treatment relatively hope- 
ful, and this is the time factor. A day, a 
week, a month, in a child’s life seems to 
be longer than a day or week or month in 
an adult’s life. 
change, and if we let him, the child will 
use his time of development in a more 
productive way than the rigid grown-up 
or the psychotic person. 

In spite of the many favorable aspects 
of child analysis, the analytic technique 


5 Isaacs, Susan, Social Development in Young Chil- 
dren. London, Routledge, Kegan Paul & Co., 1933 
(xii and 480 pp.). 


The child is ready to. 
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must be modified in its application to chil- 

dren. It is not possible to use the orthodox 
analytic technique of putting the child on 
the couch and asking him to tell every- 
thing that comes into his mind. The child 
does not understand such methods be- 
cause this kind of situation does not offer 
any opportunity for communication which 
fits into the child’s world. After a short 
time he would have nothing to say in 
such a situation because he does not know 
much about himself and has only a few 
words with which to express himself. 
Even a very depressed child would never 
be able to call himself depressed. The 
child sees himself only as he is reflected 
in the mirror of his parents’ opinion. It is 
beyond the capabilities of a child to realize 
that he may have faults or defects. In his 
happy narcissism and self-overestimation 
he sees himself as perfect, and is not 
bothered by the super-ego of grown-ups. 
If he learns that something in him is 
wrong, then he takes this as something 
that he has to accept from his parents or 
their images. Even bodily pain in a child 
is seldom conceived of as within himself, 
but as coming from without. For in- 
stance, a boy of three years fell from a 
swing and struck his head. He had quite 
a hemorrhage there, resulting in a sore 
spot. Soon the boy forgot all about this 
and continued his play. Some hours later 
he lay down in his bed to sleep. Again 
the sore spot began to hurt him, but it was 
now quite natural for the child not to 
blame his head for hurting, but to accuse 
the pillow with the statement, “Pillow 
hurts.” 

The attitude towards himself, which has 
been lost by the psychotic patient, is not 
yet gained by the child. In other words, 
the child is ready for interpersonal com- 
munication, and his dependence within 
these relations is characteristic. The child 
is not ready for a conscious intrapersonal 
communication.*® 

*The term “interpersonal” relationship is used 
here in the meaning “transference” but with a 
somewhat broader sense including not only the 
transference phenomena in the analytic situation 
but also the summary of all relations to other people. 
“Intrapersonal” relationship shall signify the sum- 


mary of all ego attitudes towards the other instances 
of the self (superego and id). 








Verbal communication with the child 
is difficult for a second reason. The child’s 
language is not the word. His ideas are 
expressed in his play: he lives in activity. 
Therefore, the child analyst must play 
and live with the child if he intends to 
communicate with him. 

There is probably no exception to the 
rule that neurotic children come from 
neurotic parents. These parents are neu- 
rotic because they, too, repress their in- 
stincts, and likewise suppress those of 
their children. If such a child in the 
course of the analysis is freed from too 
strong a repression, then he will get 
“worse” for a period of time, because he 
will try to enjoy his newly gained instinct 
freedom. This will be answered by the 
neurotic parents with an attempt at new 
repression, and this after all will increase 
the difficulties of the child in his home 
environment. Therefore, the child’s an- 
alysis should start in an environment 
apart from the home and parents. The 
child’s back is too small to afford a battle- 
field for the fight between psychoanalyst 
and parents. Only when parents cooper- 
ate to an unusual extent may the child 
stay at home for a part of the time. After 
the separation of the child from his par- 
ents, and after establishment in an ana- 
lytic milieu, such a child should not be 
seen by the analyst for a set period only, 
for a single analytic hour would be lost 
in the course of the day and eaten up by 
the other twenty-three hours of daily life. 
The work of the child analyst must be 
embedded in the whole situation for the 
entire course of time. The milieu has to 
carry on what the analyst can only start. 
Children learn by identification, so they 
must see the analyst, must live with him 
in order to start an identification with 
him. 

Psychoanalysis attempts to understand 
the ways of human conduct. In the analy- 
sis of the grown-up, the material which 
enables the analyst and patient to under- 
stand the mechanism and dynamics of the 
unconscious, is produced by the free as- 
sociations of the patient. The “psycho- 
analytic milieu,” as we have mentioned 
above, means the milieu in which the 
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conscious and unconscious material about 
the child is gathered from sources other 
than the free associations of the child. 
Observations of the child should be made 
at night and during the day, at meals, 
during school hours, and while at play. 
The psychoanalytic situation with chil- 
dren must be established in a psychoana- 
lytic milieu, in which psychoanalytic 
knowledge is used to produce an ideal 
parental environment. 

Modified psychotherapy as described in 
the treatment of psychotic patients and 
children may still be called psychoanalysis 
because all the basic principles are em- 
ployed: Transference, resistance, and the 
analytic interpretation. In the psycho- 
therapy of psychotic persons and children 
the transference situation must be estab- 
lished by a modified and active technique 


in order to start communication. The 
weakness of the ego—apparent in the 
greatly reduced resistance of the psychotic 
person as in a dreaming person, and ap- 
parent in the child’s instability and de- 
pendence—make a “deep” interpretation 
of the content possible and necessary. The 
lack of an efficient ego, which cannot 
assume an attitude towards itself, leads to 
the modification in the methods of free 
association. With that the similarities and 
differences between psychoanalysis and 
analytic psychotherapy are stated. Only 
after the first steps in the re-establishment 
of interpersonal relations have been taken 
may the analytic processes, which decide 
the cure, be activated: emotional abreac- 
tion, intellectual insight, and integration 
of early recollections into the ego. 


THE MENNINGER CLINIC. 
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Interaction Processes in the State Mental 
Hospital f 


Howard Rowland * 


LTHOUGH there is an accumulating literature dealing with life in the mental 
hospital, the subject has not been treated systematically. When we want to 
learn about this type of social life we usually turn to the books written by former 
patients. These books achieve all levels of literary excellence and of reform zeal 
but fail to give us a systematic and sober analysis. On the other hand, there is much 
scientific research in psychiatry, but the focus is the individual psychosis; behavior 
is rarely discussed in terms of social processes. Psychiatrists, however, as well as 
many nurses, possess a considerable amount of knowledge with reference to the social 
processes at work in the mental hospital. 

This paper represents a preliminary analysis of these processes as a step toward 
further study of the problem. The research conducted thus far has consisted of 
extensive interviews with psychiatrists and nurses, in addition to a period of 
direct observation carried on at the Worcester State Hospital in Massachusetts. 
The work at Worcester became the groundwork for a further study now being carried 
out at the Rockland State Hospital in New York.? 

Two objectives have influenced this study: First, the development of a prac- 
tical method of research from the standpoint of direct observation and participa- 
tion in the activities and events of the hospital; second, a systematic description of 
the more commonplace aspects of hospital life in order to permit some degree of 
generalization as a guide to further study. 


METHOD The observer represents himself to all 


With regard to the first of these ob- employees and patients in his true role 
jectives, the matter of method, the fol- ather than assuming a fictitious role such 
lowing procedures have been established: 4S that of a patient, an attendant, or a 

The observer lives in the hospital as a PSychiatrist. 


guest and is not directly connected with All employees and patients who are 
any duties involved in the formal program __ willing to talk are considered to be valu- 


of the hospital. able informants. Each individual in the 


* A.B., Nebraska, 30; M.A., 31; Graduate Student, Chicago, 31-33; Graduate Student, Columbia, 37- 
38. Case-worker, Cook Co. Bureau Public Welfare, 32-33; Director Grundy Cc., Relief Administration, 33; 
Field Worker, N. Y. State Relief Administration, 34; Instr., Dep’t. Sociology, Pa. State College, 34—. For 
bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 

+ Read before the section on psychiatry and sociology of the American Sociological Society meeting at 
Atlantic City, December 30, 1937. 

1The remarks in this paper are based on a study of two “typical” mental hospitals. This raises a ques- 
tion with regard to what constitutes a typical mental hospital. Some hospitals serve a select and privileged 
economic group; some serve particular age groups; others specialize in the “curables;” still others accept 
only the “incurable;” again, some hospitals specialize in the criminally insane, and there are hospitals 
which serve only war veterans. Therefore an arbitrary designation of the nature of a typical mental hos- 
pital is somewhat artificial. Despite this difficulty we have selected two typical hospitals in two different 
states for the present study. In each case a tax-supported institution has been selected and each serves a 
large number of patients. A further requirement was that each hospital be as unspecialized as possible 
with regard to the types of cases admitted. In the two hospitals studied the lower economic classes pre- 
dominate, but the standards of each are sufficiently high to permit a diversity of economic position among 
the patients; there is no racial discrimination in either hospital; each draws from rural as well as urban 
centers; and there is no marked “foreign” or “recent immigrant” selection operating. 

Keeping these qualifications in mind, we shall proceed to analyze interaction processes in the represen- 
tative or typical state mental hospital. 
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community with any vocal expression 
has some sort of story to tell and the 
story of each person differs. Selection of 
informants is based on the discovery of 
representative types, whose insights fall 
into similar patterns. 

Wherever possible, the observer intro- 
duces himself directly to patients. These 
acquaintances, in turn, will often volun- 
teer further introductions. 

A collaborative relationship is estab- 
lished with each informant so far as pos- 
sible. Both the observer and the informant 
are seeking to find significant relation- 
ships between events in the day-by-day 
life of the hospital. 

In every case the informant is treated 
with respect. He is another human being 
in whom the observer is interested—as a 
person or individual, and not as a “mental 
case.” No reference is made with regard 
to why the individual is in the hospital. 
The situation here and now is of primary 
interest. 

Interviews are characterized by all 
degrees of informality and formality: In- 
terviews are held anywhere and every- 
where. The observer attends most of the 
activities of the hospital such as dances, 
movies, band concerts, church services, 
and ward parties. Interviewing is con- 
stant and continuous. Frequently the 
observer accepts invitations to play games 
or to go for a walk about the grounds. 
The more formal interviews are held with 
relatives of patients and with patients 
who have recovered enough to be dis- 
missed from the hospital. These inter- 
views are recorded verbatim. The more 
informal interviews are recorded in 
rough notes without the knowledge of 
the informant. 

A great deal of behavior cannot be 
studied through direct verbal interchange. 
Therefore the following methods are em- 
ployed: Observe and record as factually 
as possible non-verbal interaction involv- 
ing mute and catatonic patients. Follow 
the day-by-day adjustment of representa- 
tive patients through the course of their 
stay in the hospital. Observe and record 
special aspects of group and mass beha- 
vior, both formal and informal in nature. 
Construct modified sociometric charts of 


representative ward constellations and 
other groups. 

Patients and employees often ask the 
observer what he is doing in the hospital. 
The following questions are frequently 
asked: “Are you a new patient? Are you 
a detective? Are you a new psychiatrist? 
Are you a new attendant? Are you a 
newspaper reporter? Are you writing a 
book? Are you an investigator from the 
State Department (of Mental Health)?” 

To all such questions the observer 
answers frankly that he is a sociologist 
and that he is interested in finding out 
what goes on inside a mental hospital. 
If further questions remain in the minds 
of acquaintances the observer explains 
that he ordinarily makes his living teach- 
ing sociology in a certain college; he fur- 
ther states that at present he is on leave 
of absence, is studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is spending part of his time 
exploring life in mental hospitals. 

Many patients and employees cross- 
examine the observer about his personal 
life and about sociology. They want to 
know the difference between sociology 
and psychology, sociology and psychiatry, 
and the practical value of sociology. 
Sometimes questions are asked about how 
many brothers and sisters one has, 
whether or not one is married or divorced, 
where one has formerly lived, and why 
one is interested in “crazy” people. The 
most personal as well as the most theo- 
retical questions are answered in an 
honest and direct manner. 

The assumption underlying this ap- 


\ proach is that utter sincerity is an es- 


sential to dependable rapport between 
observer and informant. Unless there 
is utter sincerity, psychic slips and er- 
rors and unconscious gestures and into- 
nations of voice will communicate the 
fact that the observer is playing a false 


role. The writer believes that many psy- 


chotics are especially keen at making 
correct interpretations of unconscious 
“give-aways” which would betray a false 
or “fake” role on the part of the ob- 
server. It is for this reason that the 
observer does not pretend to be some- 
thing that he is not. This entire method 
is aimed at the tapping of sources of in- 
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formation apart from the direct pressure 
of therapeutic processes. 

We might summarize the problem of 
method by saying that the study we have 
outlined represents a one-man survey of a 
community. This community is vastly 
more complex and is much more inte- 
grated than is generally assumed. 
There are a thousand angles to the prob- 
lem and any method which can reveal 
insight is of value. 

We can only defend the method selected 
on pragmatic grounds and proceed to 
present materials gained through its use. 
These materials will be presented in three 
parts. First, we shall view the mental 
hospital as a miniature society. Second, 
we shall consider some specific aspects 
of person-to-person interaction. Finally, 
we shall discuss the mental hospital 
from the standpoint of mass behavior. 
Throughout, our attention will be fo- 
cussed on the patient’s experiences. In 
this connection we are selecting one 
aspect of hospital life for study, out of 
the whole. A more complete treatment 
would necessitate an analysis of inter- 
action between the employees as well as 
between the patients. We have also 
omitted a discussion of the effects of 
contacts with the outside world, such as 
letters, visits frorn relatives, the radio, 
newspapers, and magazines. 


| THE MENTAL HOSPITAL VIEWED AS A 
MINIATURE SOCIETY 2 


The patient who is admitted to a men- 
tal hospital loses those things which are 


*QOur view of the mental hospital as a miniature 
society is suggested by Wells, F. L., The State School 
as a Social System. J. Psychol. (1938) 5:119-124. 

Wells points out that the mental hospital, the peni- 
tentiary and the state school for mental defectives 
represent social subsystems which are miniature 
models of the totalitarian state. Of these three social 
subsystems Wells believes that the school for mental 
defectives functions the best because of the wide 
gap in power and intelligence between the govern- 
ing and the governed. This gap is present to a 
lesser extent in the mental hospital and is the least 
in the penitentiary. Wells implies that where there 
is a wide difference in customs and varied capacities 
(between individuals), the authoritarian pattern is 
necessary for social control. He sees the present 
trend toward authoritarian government as a corol- 
lary to the increasingly varied capacities and cus- 
toms in certain countries. ~ 

While the present writer is not in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Wells’ premises, his paper is of value 
as an initial approach to a comparative study of 
various forms of segregative care and to the larger 
problems of authoritarian government. 


gained by competitive striving or by 
inheritance in the larger society. He loses 
civil rights, family status, social class 
position, economic power, and neighbor- 
hood or community esteem. Socially and 
politically the individual is disenfran- | 
chised. He is lifted out of a complex 
society and is placed in a new social order 
which is vastly different. 

The hospital viewed as a social order 
may be called a therapeutic society whose 
purpose is threefold: to cure, to mitigate, 
and to maintain. This purpose is achieved 
to some extent, by modifying the most 
basic value-goals of the larger society. 
These value-goals consist of economic 
gain, sexual advantage, prestige and 
power. The hospital modifies these value- 
goals through new institutional controls 
and prerogatives. Property is publicly 
owned rather than privately owned; the 
propagation of offspring is interrupted; 
the family is no longer the basic social 
unit; labor is a social obligation and there 
is little or no monetary reward for indi- 
vidual effort. In this miniature society a, 
collective goal has replaced the individual- 
istic-competitive goal of the larger society. 
Permissive and coercive measures in this 
new social order revolve about the social 
adjustment of the individual to others, for ; 
social adjustment is the criterion of indi- 
vidual progress, of status, and of recovery. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
mental patient must associate each day 
with other mental patients. From the 
sociological standpoint this is of greater 
importance than all other aspects of life in 
the mental hospital. It is toward others 
who are deluded, despondent, assaultive 
and mute that the patient must adjust 
before he leaves the hospital. 

The patient who is committed to a 
mental hospital does not escape society; 
he is confronted with a different society. 
He must adjust to the habits of others. 
Every extreme of human nature is repre- 
sented in this new environment. This is 
especially true in the large state hospitals 
which do not select patients of any par- 
ticular type. There is not only the widest 
diversity with regard to degree and type 
of psychosis but also a wide diversity 
with regard to the former social position 
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of each person to whom the patient must 
adjust. There is the prostitute, the drunk- 
ard, the housewife, the priest. the creative 
artist, the adolescent youth, the business 
man, the divorcee, the inventive genius, 
the feeble-minded, the college professor, 
the tramp, the poet, the foreigner, the 
WPA worker, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
wage-earner, and the farmer. 

On account of the heterogeneity of the 
patient population of the mentzi hospital 
and the size of these population groups 
(especially in the state hospitals), mass 
standards of care prevail. These mass 
standards of care contribute to a formal- 
ized system of rules and regulations * 
with a minimum of custom as a regulator 
of behavior. 

Formalized social control is made pos- 
sible, in spite of the most extreme 
individual non-conformity, by constantly 
re-grouping the patients. In this connec- 
tion we might say that segregative care 
involves not only segregation from the 
community but also a constant resegrega- 
tion within the hospital community. 

Resegregation is not based on the diag- 
nostic label to any large extent but is 
based on the imperatives of controlling 
the patients in small groupings, or ward 
constellations. Fhis control is necessary 
in order to establish nursing and thera- 
peutic procedures for individual patients. 
It is also necessary in terms of the 
harmonious functioning of the institution 
as a whole. 

In general, resegregation functions to 
place patients together: Who get along 
best with each other; who disturb each 
other the least; and who need specialized 
medical and nursing care. There are no 
hard and fast rules determining who 
shall be transferred from one ward to 
another. All of the patients entering the 
hospital are observed for a certain time 


*Dr. Sprague has clarified, to some extent, the 
meaning of what we have termed formal rules and 
regulations; in other words, the procedures of the 
hospital and the attitudes of the personnel in carry- 
ing out these procedures. He speaks of an “unruffled 
equanimity in the face of varying manifestations by 
the patient” and of the “impartial, often impersonal 
way of dealing with the case.” According to Dr. 
Sprague, the patient’s sensitiveness is decreased 
when treated with a judicious combination of 
“permissive and co-ercive measures.” Sprague, 
George S., The Role of the Psychiatric Hospital. 
Mental Hygiene (1937) 21:569-578. 


on the reception or admission ward and 
are then transferred to the various other 
wards. A disturbed patient is immedi- 
ately transferred from a quiet ward where 
he would upset the rest of the patients, 
and he is placed in another ward where 
the patients are so preoccupied, or else so 
equally disturbed, that they will not be 
affected by the newcomer. Likewise, a 
patient who has commenced to recover 
from a manic or melancholic episode is 
placed on a “parlor” ward or a “workers” 
ward. 

Following this general principle, the 
various wards may be classified. There 
are “runaway” wards; “untidy” wards 
for “wetters” and “soilers’; “homicide” 
wards, “deteriorated” wards, wards for 
“bed” patients, contagious disease wards, 
“senile” wards, “parole” wards, and “sui- 
cide” wards. Each ward tends to take 
on a more or less permanent temper or 
character and in this sense traditions are 
established. 

The traditions of a particular ward re- 
late to anecdotes about former patients, 
stories about suicides committed on the 
ward, the personality of the attendants, 
nurse, or psychiatrist, and stories about 
patients who have suddenly recovered or 
about patients who have escaped. 

Practically every ward has enough car- 
riers of gossip to keep tradition alive and 
to transmit it to newcomers. Because of 
a relatively high mobility of patients 
from one ward to another, a common body 
of knowledge exists with reference to the 
major events which take place through- 
out the hospital. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that gossip is a 
major form of social interaction among 
segregated psychotics. Not all psychotics 
are gossipers, however. Certain ones are 
effective carriers, and the mysterious 


“grapevine” extends to every corner of 


the hospital. 

The nature of the information trans- 
mitted by way of the hospital grapevine 
determines in the minds of many patients 
whether a ward is good or bad. The con- 
sensus with regard to this matter is so 
strong that most patients will object 
strenuously to being assigned to certain 
wards. On the other hand, the psychiatric 
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and nursing staff must depend on the 
grapevine for significant knowledge about 
the inner workings of the hospital. Often- 
times information gained in this way is 
applied pragmatically in the interests of 
therapy goals, and no amount of academic 
psychiatry can compensate for a failure 
to take these realities into consideration. 

The fluid nature of gossip and the 
accumulation of traditions lend a “com- 
munity” character to the mental hospital. 
Patients and staff members frequently 
refer to the hospital as a community in 
itself or describe it as a small town. This 
is related to the fact that each hospital 
has an ethnocentrism of its own, and life 
is intense. Everyone who is able to talk 
is apt to be vastly absorbed with the 
marvellous complexities of this self-con- 
tained, miniature society. Daily events 
are discussed over and over. There is 
intrigue, mystery, duplicity, hatred, loy- 
alty and miraculous event—intricately 
interwoven into a communicative process. 
This communicative process at times is 
distorted in myriad ways by psychotic 
minds. At other times these psychotic 
minds are more keen and lucid than 
minds which are considered to be normal. 

In this social world a complex set of 
social processes operate on the individual, 
and the individual in turn affects others 
about him. 


TYPES OF PERSON-TO-PERSON INTERACTION 


Allowing for a considerable amount of 
overlapping, there are three levels of 
person-to-person interaction in the mental 
hospital. On the first of the three levels, 
there is a maximum of insight and sym- 
pathetic interpenetration. On the second 
level there is little or no insight and a 
minimum of sympathetic interpenetra- 
tion. The third level is characterized by 
considerable withdrawal from social con- 
tacts. 

These levels are not mutually exclusive 
in any sense because an individual whose 
behavior is on any one of the three levels 
may affect individuals who represent the 
other two. Consequently we may find 
interaction where the persons involved 
may represent any combination of the 


three levels. We also find that a given 
individual may have insight into one type 
of situation but not into another. There- 
fore, individuals themselves cannot be 
specifically divided on the basis of the 
three levels. However, using the criteria 
in a general way, we find groupings 
among the patients which roughly corre- 
spond to these levels. The parole pa- 
tients and some of the newly admitted 
patients who are well orientated are in- 
cluded in the first group. The patients on 
the treatment wards and continued care 
wards make up the second group. De- 
teriorated patients, catatonics and en- 
cephalitic patients contribute to the third 
group. 

We shall examine person-to-person be- 
havior on each of these levels. 

Interaction where there is a maximum 
of insight and sympathetic interpenetra- 
tion, produces in-group and out-group 
identifications. The typical picture is one 
of small, closed friendship-groups. One 
of these groups was described by a newly 
admitted patient who was later released 
from the hospital after the thirty-day 
observation period. (We shall call the 
informant Mr. Miller.*) 

Mr. Miller is an unemployed painter, 
thirty years of age. The first day that 
he was in the hospital he went to the 
patients’ dining room with a considerable 
amount of apprehension. He decided to 
look around and find some other patient, 
who, in his words, “was less crazy than 
the rest.” Miller spotted Mr. Maxwell, 
another man of about his own age who 
was well dressed and who seemed to him 
to have no indication of abnormality in his 
conduct. The two formed a close friend- 
ship and, through the latter, Miller was 
introduced to two other patients whom 
Maxwell considered to be “all right.” 

One of these new acquaintances, Melick, 
was a Lithuanian youth who thought 
he was pregnant and at times was 
very depressed. Otherwise, he seemed 
to be one of the “better” patients. .The 
other new acquaintance, Swenson, was a 
middle-aged Swede, a former mechanic. 
Swenson had practically recovered from 


*Names used here and elsewhere are of course 
fictitious. 
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a psychotic condition and was about to 
leave the hospital. Maxwell had recently 
been transferred to the hospital from an- 
other institution. Melick was a newly 
admitted patient. 

Melick was dropped from the group a 
week after Miller entered the hospital. 
It happened after Melick displayed a 
fit of temper in the wash-room when 
Miller refused to lend him a comb. Max- 
well also complained that Melick was 
much too free in accepting cigarettes but 
was careless about returning them. 

During the following weeks the other 
three members of this group were to- 
gether constantly. They played billiards, 
played cards, sat together in the dining 
room, and talked with each other during 
loafing hours. 

This description illustrates: Mutual at- 
tractions based on sensing a relatively 
normal level of behavior in others; the 
rejection of the rest of the patients in the 
hospital—a general rejection based on 
the assumption of insanity among all of 
the others along with the assumption of 
relatively normal behavior among the 
members of the in-group. 

There are a number of these small in- 
groups among the parole patients.’ To 
some extent these groups follow the lines 
of cultural, racial and class backgrounds, 
but more often there is a common interest 
in some hospital activity such as an occu- 
pational project or a form of group re- 
creation. 

We should mention two sub-groups 
among the parole patients: Those pa- 
tients who have made an adjustment to 
the hospital and who cannot re-adjust to 
normal society; and those who are ready 
to be sent home for a trial visit following 
partial or complete recovery. 

The small in-groups are the most 
marked in the first of these two divisions. 
The parole patients who have made a 
long-time adjustment to the hospital are 
sometimes termed “institutional cures” 
in the hospital slang. These individuals 


5 The term parole patients, as here used, refers to 
those who are paroled to the hospital grounds. 

*This type of hospital adjustment is discussed in 
the article of George S. Sprague, reference foot- 
note 3. 


have undergone years of habituation to 
each other. They have made a social ad- 
justment to psychotic people, but when 
sent home they become acutely disturbed 
and must return to the hospital. They 
are the élite in the patient hiararchy. 
They enjoy the greatest number of privi- 
leges and do the most pleasant work. The 
majority of the patients in this group are 
schizophrenics of the paranoid type (un- 
less the hospital receives a great number 
of alcoholic patients ).’ 

Some of the older patients who are 
included with the “institutional cures” 
are described as “burned out.” This 
means that the original psychotic prob- 
lem is no longer present but the indi- 
viduals are so completely habituated to 
the hospital environment that no change 
can be made. In addition, many of this 
group have no friends or relatives and no 
home. They are better off in the hospital 
than elsewhere. 

These individuals, largely schizophren- 
ics, who have made a long-time adjust- 
ment to this environment have lost the 
emotional extravagance which we or- 
dinarily associate with insanity. Social 
relationships in this group are made 
possible because the morbid spread of 
meaning is withdrawn from the hospital 
environment. These individuals have ap- 
proached a “normal” adjustment to their 
environment. We may understand this 
type of adjustment better by referring to 
the lunatic asylum experience of Vincent 
van Gogh, the mad Dutch artist. Follow- 


7There is a recent trend in metropolitan centers 
to send large numbers of chronic alcoholics to men- 
tal hospitals. When this happens, as at the Rockland 
State Hospital, the alcoholics adjust readily to the 
hospital environment. They are the “élite” at Rock- 
land, in contrast to Worcester where the alcoholic 
group is very small. The alcoholic often stays in 
the hospital for three or four months and is then 
discharged. Sooner or later most of the alcoholics 


resume drinking, and the rate of re-admission is. 


very high. 

While in the hospital the alcoholics clique to- 
gether. They refer to the rest of the patients as 
“wacky” and have little in common with them. 
Among the alcoholics at Rockland, friendships have 
often been formed during the preliminary commit- 
ment to Bellevue. These endure after coming to 
Rockland. In addition, friendships formed during 
a previous commitment to Rockland may be re- 
sumed on re-admission. At this hospital the alco- 
holics perform many useful tasks which contribute 
to the functioning of the hospital. In a sense, they 
are comparable to the “institutional cures” we have 
described. 
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ing is a passage from Irving Stone’s novel, 
Lust for Life.® 


Not a day went by without some one of 
them having a seizure; not a day passed but 
that Vincent was called to calm some momen- 
tary maniac. The third-class patients had to 
be each other’s doctors and nurses. Peyron 
(the physician) looked in but once a week, 
and the guardians (nuns) bothered only with 
the first and second-class residents. The men 
stayed close together, helped each other in 
the moments of affliction, and had endless pa- 
tience; each of them knew that his turn was 
coming again, soon, and that he would need 
the help and forbearance of his neighbors. 

It was a fraternity of fous. 

Vincent was glad that he had come. By see- 
ing the truth about the life of madmen he 
slowly lost the vague dread, the fear of in- 
sanity. Bit by bit he came to consider mad- 
ness aS a disease like any other. By the 
end of the third week he found his comates 
no more frightening than if they had been 
stricken by consumption or cancer. 

He often sat and chatted with the idiot. 
The idiot could only answer with incoherent 
sounds, but Vincent felt that the fellow under- 
stood him and was pleased to be talking. The 
sister never spoke to the men unless it was 
imperative. Vincent’s portion of rational in- 
tercourse each week considered of his five 
minutes conversation with Dr. Peyron. 

“Tell me, Doctor,” he said, “why do the 
men never talk to each other? Some of them 
seem intelligent enough, when they are well.” 

“They can’t talk, Vincent, for the minute 
they begin to talk, they argue, get excited, and 
bring a seizure upon themselves. So they’ve 
learned that the only way they can live is by 
remaining utterly quiet.”—‘“No, my friend, 
they must inhabit the closed world of their 
own. There is no need to feel sorry for 
them. Don’t you remember what Dryden 
said? ‘There is pleasure, sure, in being mad, 
which none but madmen know.’” 

This account illustrates what we mean 
by behavior on a relatively high level so 
far as insight is concerned. Except for 
sporadic outbursts of individuals, affect is 
rigidly disciplined into a social pattern. 
The patients learn a considerable amount 
about the illnesses of the others about 
them and they learn to take care of each 
other. Ultimately, insanity is feared less 
as a result of this experience but there is 
a detachment and a remoteness. These 
patients have found that they can get 
along by letting one another alone. 


*Turn to pages 444-45—Stone, Irving, Lust for 
Life; New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1934 
(x and 489 pp.). This novel is based on intimate 
letters written by Van Gogh. 


Because of the large size of most 
American hospitals and the activities 
planned for the patients, we seldom 
find the same picture in this country. 
We often find, however, groups of the 
older patients which approximate the 
group in which Van Gogh found himself. 
These patients have become completely 
habituated to each other and to the hos- 
pital routine. They have entered into a 
timeless existence where patience and 
forbearance are the priceless ingredients. 

We have been dealing with the kind 
of socialization which comes about among 
patients who have a relatively high level 
of insight. Before leaving the subject we 
should mention three types of leaders 
among the mental patients. The first 
type is the trouble-maker, an instigator 
of activities which disrupt the hospital 
routine. The second type is the pseudo- 
functionary, a self-appointed wardboss 
who assumes great importance with refer- 
ence to carrying out the explicit rules 
and regulations of the hospital. The 
third type is the closest to true leadership 
and it is represented by the more “nat- 
ural” institutional leaders; they initiate 
group activities which are in harmony 
with the institutional goals but which are 
not specified in the formal program. 

The least important of these three types 
is the trouble-maker, and of the trouble- 
makers there are two kinds. There is the 
trouble-maker who is seeking to correct 
abuses, and there is the trouble-maker 
who conspires to disrupt the smooth 
functioning of the hospital. The trouble- 
makers who seek to correct abuses may 
become reformers after they leave the 
hospital. Clifford Beers * and Mrs. Pack- 
ard?° are notable examples. The other 
trouble-makers are members of an “un- 
derworld” in the hospital. They collabor- 
ate to plan escapes, they may fashion 
keys from spoons and pass these to other 
patients, or they may originate disturb- 
ances ending in pandemonium on certain 
wards. One of the favorite tricks of the 


® Beers, Clifford W., A Mind That Found Itself; 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1908 (ix and 
363 pp.). 

1° Packard, Mrs. E. P. W., Modern Persecution, or 
Insane Asylums Unveiled; Chicago, Published pri- 
vately, 1873. 
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trouble-maker is to pretend that he has 
committed suicide in order to frighten 
an attendant or nurse. Frequently these 
trouble-makers are able to command 
small groups of followers. As soon as 
these groups are discovered the individ- 
uals concerned are transferred to different 
wards and are carefully supervised. 

The trouble-makers who seek to upset 
the institutional routine are usually pa- 
tients without a clearly defined psychosis. 
Often these individuals have learned how 
to upset institutional routine in some 
other segregative institution before they 
enter the mental hospital. In this con- 
nection there is a tendency for the heads 
of institutions for the feeble-minded to 
send their behavior-problem cases to the 
mental hospital. Oftentimes these beha- 
vior-problem individuals are without psy- 
chosis, and they are much more difficult 
to handle than are the truly psychotic. 
They are not wanted in any institution 
and are shifted from one place to another, 
becoming “institutional tramps.” 

The sociometric studies carried out by 
Moreno at the Hudson Industrial School 
are designed to provide the administrator 
with a precise picture of the potential and 
actual trouble-makers.'! A penal institu- 
tion has a great many more effective 
trouble-makers than does the mental hos- 
pital. One reason the trouble-makers 
achieve no real status in the hospital is 
because there is too much competition 
from the second type of leader, the pseudo-: 
functionary, who is active in carrying out 
the rules and regulations of the hospital. 

Moreno also found this type of leader 
at the Hudson Industrial School. The 
pseudo-functionary at Hudson was closely 
identified with the house-mother and was 
rejected by the majority of the girls. 
These functionaries fall into the “stool- 
pigeon” role in most organized groups.!? 


41Moreno has provided a scientific tool for this 
purpose. The practical administrator usually se- 
cures the same information from his trusted institu- 
tional functionaries who spy on the trouble-makers. 
Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive; Washington, D. C., 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1934 
(xiv and 440 pp.). 

4In a study of the transient camps in Pennsyl- 
vania, the writer found that the “key” men and 
“straw” bosses selected by the camp directors were 
the institutional functionaries. They were termed 
“psycho” and “fruit” by the rest of the men and 
were heartily disliked. In exchange for their spying 
activities they were given favored jobs by the camp 
administration. 


Pseudo-functionaries are found in most 
wards in the mental hospital. One reason 
that attendants who are practically il- 
literate may run a ward more successfully 
than a graduate nurse is that the at- 
tendants learn to appreciate the value 
of cooperating with these functionaries. 
One of these pseudo-functionaries is de- 
scribed as follows: 

John Peabody is a paranoid type of 
schizophrenic about thirty years of age. 
He is “ward boss” on his ward. He has 
been in the hospital eight years. He not 
only tells you that he runs the ward, but 
he actually directs most of the activities 
and in some measure has the cooperation 
of the other patients. 

Peabody’s industrious habits lighten the 
work which ordinarily falls on the at- 
tendant or nurse in charge. Attendants 
and nurses may come and go, but Peabody 
is the “oldest resident” who knows the 
intricate problems of each of the patients 
on the ward. He organizes the morning 
clean-up and he cares for the untidy 
patients. He makes numerous suggestions 
about occupational assignments. He has 
a considerable amount of mechanical skill 
and has fashioned several implements 
used in the hospital laboratory. 

Mr. Peabody’s case record states that 
on one occasion he was badly bruised 
when another patient became disturbed 
and struck him. He refused to report the 
name of the other patient because he was 
afraid that the man would be sent to the 
“packs.” 18 

During the period of the writer’s obser- 
vations in the hospital Mr. Peabody was 
having a mild disagreement with an at- 
tendant. Peabody was sleeping later than 
the usual hour each morning and the at- 
tendant was trying to get him to arise on 
time. The second morning that the at- 
tendant insisted on this punctuality, 
Peabody detected the smell of liquor on 
the attendant’s breath and reported him 
to the doctor in charge of the ward. His 
word is respected by nurses and doctors. 
He usually coeperates with all staff mem- 
bers including attendants, but in this case 
he “stooled” on an attendant. 


4% To be placed in the packs means that the patient 
is wrapped with wet sheets which permit no move- 
ment of the various parts of the body. 
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Peabody has a considerable knowledge 
about the hospital and feels himself to be 
very important in its management. He is 
considered to be a chronic case, the “‘insti- 
tutional cure.” His delusional system is 
connected with radio waves. He claims 
that he controls the entire universe 
through waves he sends out. He talks 
most of the time about big deals he is 
conducting in banking and industry. 

When Mr. Peabody is sent home on 
trial visits his condition becomes much 
worse, but on return to the hospital he 
again improves to a certain level, although 
he is undergoing slow deterioration. 

In contrast to the pseudo-functionary, 
the recovering manic-depressive patient 
sometimes provides a spontaneous leader- 
ship. This is relatively unimportant be- 
cause this type of patient is on his way 
to leaving the hospital by the time that 
his leadership becomes effective. During 
short periods, these leaders may become 
very energetic. They are unlike the par- 
anoid schizophrenic leader we have de- 
scribed. They care little for responsibili- 
ties connected with the formal routine of 
the hospital. Instead, they plan parties 
and originate novel social activities on 
their wards. 

Leadership is not limited to the diag- 
nostic categories we have mentioned. It 
is often found in a variety of different 
types of patients, but wherever it is found 
it approaches the patterns we have de- 
scribed. 

Patient leadership is nearly always 
gratuitous. It is not prescribed by the 
formal program of the hospital, and hy- 
pothetically the hospital will function 
just as well without this help. Leadership 
patterns do persist, however, and in the 
total process staff members as well as 
patients come to depend on these leaders 
in various ways. They contribute a cer- 
tain unity to what is otherwise a some- 
what chaotic social situation. 

Let us now turn to a discussion of inter- 
action on the second of our three levels. 

Interaction on the second level, based 
on a minimum of insight, is far more va- 
ried and complex than is interaction on 
the first level. We will find that most of 
the hospital behavior is on this level. Here 





life is intense, exciting and dramatic. 
Above all, it is impulsive; hate, love, fear, 
vanity, pride, sorrow, despair, anger, 
jealousy, revenge are written large. There 
is an everchanging panorama of the entire 
gamut of human emotions. 

Up to this point we have been chiefly 
concerned with parole patients. We are 
now concerned with the average psy- 
chotics who represent neither social ad- 
justment to the hospital nor complete 
withdrawal. Individuality is the major 
characteristic. It is an individuality 
which is opposed to social norms but 
which must have the theatre of these 
norms before it can be expressed. When 
there is withdrawal, individuality is sacri- 
ficed or lost. Therefore individuality in- 
volves social interaction. The chief char- 
acteristic of interaction based on extreme 
individuality is the absence of sympa- 
thetic interpenetration. These qualities 
are exhibited in differing intensities on 
our second level of interaction, where 
there is a minimum of insight. 

We shall examine two aspects of inter- 
action on this second level: Interaction 
based upon object choice; and interaction 
based upon idea choice. 

In connection with interaction based 
upon object choice we are interested in 
the patterns of attractions, hostilities and 
of neutral relationships between indi- 
viduals. 

Let us first consider the simplest paired 
relationship where there is an attraction 
rather than a repulsion. It is an attraction 
of one individual toward another, the 
most frequent type of attraction. This 
object choice is distorted by delusion or 
exaggerated effect. 

Mrs. Adams, a patient, may imagine 
that Dr. Brown is madly in love with her, 
and she in turn loves him. Such choices 
are frequently directed toward a doctor 
or nurse and they endure because the 
object of the choice is non-responding. 
The doctor or nurse does not reciprocate 
the love, but on the other hand, the patient 
is not completely dissuaded. To do so 
effectively would probably disturb the 
patient. Within limits, the patient is 
permitted to preserve the fiction. This 
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is a pragmatic choice in the interests of 
therapy. 

This might also represent the rela- 
tionship between two patients, where B 
has insight into A’s attitude, comparable 
to the insight of Doctor Brown. Most 
patients, however, become responding 
objects, and the intense affection is re- 
jected..* When this love is rejected or 
blocked, A is apt to become frustrated. 
If B is offensive, and if A’s frustration 
becomes severe, A and B will be trans- 
ferred to different wards in the interest 
of harmony. 

Many attractions of this sort are termed 
homosexual. They are found oftentimes 
between an older and younger patient. 
There is undoubtedly a sexual facter en- 
tering into many cases, but let us con- 
sider another aspect. 

The younger patient is, frequently, 
an encephalitic, or else may be a cata- 
tonic. He is mute, more or less immobile 
and is capable of only the most feeble 
objective emotional response. He is there- 
fore an ideal affective object. He cannot 
reject the advances of the other person 
because he is helpless. Such an identifi- 
cation allows the most deluded choice of A 
to go unchallenged by B. 

These relationships are tolerated by the 
attendant because a troublesome patient 
will often occupy himself for hours caring 
for the most minute needs of patient B. 
The attendant is thereby freed of the 
necessity of caring for either patient, and 
ordinarily each demands considerable 
time and attention. The quality of the 
relationship between A and B in this case 
is similar to the quality of the relationship 
between master and dog, or between a 
mother and a young baby. The role played 
by the patient B in this relationship is 
similar, so far as A is concerned, to the 
role played by the doctor when he is in 
the position of B. They are both non- 
responding objects. The doctor is non- 
responding because of his insight; the 
encephalitic patient is non-responding 
because of inability to respond objectively. 
In the account of Vincent van Gogh, Vin- 

%* There are, of course, crushes between male and 
female patients who see each other at the patients’ 


dances, pass notes secretly, and sometimes manage 
to hold a rendezvous. 


cent found that the only patient who 
would pay any attention to him was an 
“idiot.” In this case the idiot was a non- 
responding object. 

Let us now examine some relationships 
where there is open hostility rather than 
affection. We are interested in the various 
relationships where there is an idea of 
persecution, or open hostility. An indi- 
vidual who is the object of persecution 
ideas will, of course, openly avoid the 
person who harbors such ideas. Patient 
A imagines that patient B is poisoning 
the food. A desires to retaliate by killing 
B. B, knowing of A’s attitude, will openly 
avoid A or will strike back if he is at- 
tacked. 

Although delusional hatreds are usu- 
ally known to most of the patients on the 
ward, there are many cases where the 
delusional idea is secretly guarded. It 
may not come into overt expression for 
many weeks or months in spite of daily 
association. A imagines that B is his 
enemy. B must be watched and studied, 
and A will make no move until he is 
desperate or until there is an opportune 
moment. 

In the meantime, B’s attitude toward 
A is neutral. A may behave normally. 
The two may work at the same job and 
may share the same room. If the attitude 
of A is kept secret it is usually paranoidal 
and not merely affective. A’s attitude 
may be toward anyone in the hospital 
without that person knowing it. 

After adjustment to the hospital, many 
patients come to realize that the quiet, 
secluded individual may smite one on the 
nose, especially when intruded upon by 
a vocal person. This contributes to a 
process defining relative isolation. 

Each patient who has developed some 
insight has learned that contacts with 
other patients may be disturbing and 
painful. There is “pluralistic” ignorance 
in that no one is sure who is dangerous 
and who is all right. Due to this plural- 
istic ignorance, isolation is cumulative. 
In other words, most of the patients re- 
gard each other as dangerous, and this 
contributes to withdrawal, and with- 
drawal contributes to further mutual ap- 
prehension. The withdrawn and isolated 
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individual does not necessarily lack in- 
sight if these conclusions are correct. 
To the contrary, developing insight may 
be a contributory factor in the inter- 
action processes defining relative isolation 
among disturbed psychotics. When sur- 
rounded by other psychotics, withdrawal 
may represent an adjustment indicating 
considerable contact with reality. 

So far we have dealt with some of the 
simpler patterns of person-to-person re- 
lationships based upon object choice. It 
is easy to see how involved these rela- 
tionships may become, especially when 
two or more patients may have the same 
object choice. There may be: A common 
choice relative to the same object, or, 
there may be conflicting choice relative 
to the same object. 

The common choice of the same object 
is illustrated by Alice and Betty each 
imagining that Dr. Brown is her devoted 
husband. Consequently they are jealous 
of every attention of Dr. Brown. They 
quarrel and fight over his supposed 
affection. 

We would have a conflicting choice with 
reference to the same object if we found 
that Betty was imagining that Dr. Brown 
was poisoning her food while Alice con- 
tinued to think that Dr. Brown was a 
devoted lover or husband. In such a 
situation Alice will learn about Betty’s 
belief. Alice wants to protect Dr. Brown 
and she may decide to destroy Betty. 
This is a typical pattern of hostility which 
has many ramifications. 

Lest it seem that we have unduly mag- 
nified conflict arising out of person-to- 
person object choice, we shall proceed to 
discuss the role of conflict in unifying 
individuals. 

Mental patients as well as normal 
people often “make up” after their quar- 
rels and fights. To quarrel and fight is 
human, for this involves affective involve- 
ment with other people. Without affective 
involvement there would be no social life. 
In this connection, the fight in the hospital 
may function in a way similiar to the 
lovers’ quarrel in courtship. ~The indi- 
viduals concerned are putting off in- 


1% Waller, Willard, The Rating and Dating Com- 
plex. Amer. Sociol. Rev. (1937) 2:727-734. 
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volvement, but each is becoming too 
deeply involved for comfort. The quarrel 
may then ensue, and functions to re- 
define the interaction on a deeper level 
of involvement. 

Many patients may strike a nurse or 
another patient in a fit of anger, and then 
come around the next day to apologize. 
They are often extremely sorry over their 
behavior. Rather warm friendship may 
develop in this manner. 

When conflict becomes more intense it 
is not resolved so simply, and it may lead 
to trauma. If a disturbed patient becomes 
destructive to himself or others he is sent 
to the pack room. 

Seabrook describes in picturesque lan- 
guage the ritual connected with assign- 
ment to the packs.’* First there is gentle 
persuasion by an attendant or nurse. 
Next there is strong psychological sug- 
gestion. If this does not produce results, 
it quickly develops that the prettiest 
Peggy Joyce on the nursing staff will not 
hesitate to go to the mat, and she turns 
out to be an expert in jiu-jitsu. If the 
nurse needs help there is always a bulky 
attendant and all necessary porters. 

The situation which called for assign- 
ment to the packs usually arises out of 
conflict with others, and it often culmi- 
nates in more conflict before the patient 
arrives in the pack room.’* The entire 
experience is traumatic for most patients. 
Ultimately one must lie motionless for 
hours, perspiring profusely, listening to 
the most poetic and most profane lan- 
guage uttered by man. 

The packroom is the true bedlam of 
modern psychiatry, and here the indi- 
vidual finds a social norm with which he 
cannot cope. He may quiet down imme- 
diately or he may shout words of defiance, 
of self-pity, of altruism, or of sheer ii:co- 
herence until exhausted. In either case 
the patient comes out of packs limp. Pro- 
test may be resumed with the return of 
strength, but, if so, the ritual is repeated.** 

%* Seabrook, William, Asylum; New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1935 (xiii and 263 pp.). 

1%7There are, of course, exceptions. Oftentimes a 
re-admitted patient will ask permission to be sent 
to the packs. 

18New York State has officially prohibited the use 
of packs as a form of restraint, but the practise 


has not been entirely removed. Packs are still 
officially sanctioned in practically all states. 
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The broad collective sanctions are 
finally incorporated into the self when 
the violation of these sanctions produces 
trauma which cannot be endured in- 
definitely. Trauma arising from conflict 
is not necessarily a socializer, however, 
for its aftermath may be accompanied by a 
dulling of affect and withdrawal. Again, 
trauma may only solidify conflictive be- 
havior. The response to successive trau- 
mas may therefore be positive or negative 
in terms of the therapeutic goal of hos- 
pital life. 

In the larger sense, however, there can 
be no conflict without some socialization 
taking place. When there is social con- 
flict, the participants establish rules for 
themselves; or, failing to do this, others 
pass judgment on their behavior and set 
up rules. In the hospital, the rules are 
all well established and they relate to the 
way patients shall be treated by the em- 
ployees as well as to the behavior of the 
patients. The latter, through conflict, at 
least learn these rules and they demand 
that they be enforced. There is therefore 
the acceptance of collective standards, 
despite repeated individual conflict with 
these standards. 

We have traced the progressive steps 
through which interaction proceeds when 
it starts with attractions of rejections 
based upon object choice. We have seen 
that extreme conflict arising out of such 
behavior might ultimately result in an 
awareness of—and some conformity to— 
abstract rules and regulations. This is 
one aspect of the socialization process. 
Interaction so far has been based upon 
object choice rather than idea choice, but 
ultimately some concrete ideas may de- 
velop which will influence behavior. 

We shall now turn to behavior which 
is more indirect, starting with relation- 
ships based on idea choice rather than 
object choice. Let us examine the pattern 
of attraction between two patients with 
similar delusional systems of an abstract 
nature. 

An example of this type of relation- 
ship was observed in connection with a 
paranoidal patient who was formerly a 
shoe salesman. He believes that the psy- 
chologists have caused all insanity by 


sending out radio waves with which they 
influenced people. Another patient with 
similar ideas cooperates with him in the 
collection of newspaper and magazine 
articles dealing with thought transference, 
insanity, television, brain-wave experi- 
mentation and the like. 

Despite this example, there is very little 
interaction based upon similar delusional 
systems. The writer has been informed 
that patients with beliefs of a different 
nature but in general following a common 
idea, such as religion, might group to- 
gether and talk for hours, but no such 
groups have been discovered in the course 
of the present study. 

Delusion, as such, is opposed to social 
interaction. The rule is for patients to 
avoid any conversation which will start 
another patient talking about the voices 
he hears, or his great wealth, or the radio 
waves. The patient with delusional ideas 
learns that these ideas have little com- 
municative value. Along with increasing 
adjustment to the hospital, meaningful 
communication must revolve about ideas 
and interests which others hold in com- 
mon. For this reason, every fragment of 
gossip has great value. 

Increasingly, the concrete realities of 
this daily life become significant idea- 
content of communication. There is a 
well-organized hospital grapevine. There 
is a separate body of traditions and 
legends about each ward and there is 
some patient solidarity which is based on 
the sharings of interests and ideas held 
in common. Most patients share a com- 
mon interest in getting released from the 
hospital, and they hold common ideas 
with reference to certain practices. As- 
signment to the packs is considered to 
be a form of punishment, tube-feeding is 
regarded with apprehension, patients 


coach each other with reference to the © 


questions asked in staff meetings, and 


they share theories about the causes and. 


cures of insanity. A further indication 
of patient solidarity is the interchange 
of information about what hospital rules 
must be observed and the consequences if 
violated. 

The test of social recovery is the ability 
to communicate with others. The con- 
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sensually valid interchange of ideas is 
faltering and grotesque, but the process 
whereby a consensus develops about a 
minimum number of ideas is of vast im- 
portance to social re-adjustment. There 
is some evidence that patients who are 
quite deluded have commenced to sepa- 
rate delusion from reality during the 
preparation for a festive occasion such 
as a Christmas party. Such celebrations 
form the basis for consensually valid 
communication about things deeply 
rooted in folk life. 

Before leaving the subject of interaction 
based on ideas, we should mention one 
more type of interaction. It is illustrated 
by two patients who appear to be deeply 
engrossed in each other. Both are com- 
pletely deluded and both are talking ex- 
citedly about entirely different subjects. 
In this case complete irrelevance does not 
seem to cause an affective disturbance 
between the two individuals. 

Interaction on the third level, where 
there is considerable withdrawal from 
social contacts, may be compared to inter- 
action on the first two levels at this point. 

Interaction on the first level is based 
on the rigid control of affect in terms of 
group standards; on the second level affect 
outruns all group standards and disci- 
pline; and on the third level, there is not 
enough affect to make significant group 
relationships possible. 

The socially isolated patients are found 
on the third level. The isolates represent 
two extremes: Deteriorated patients who 
have become little more than vegetation; 
and patients who are psychologically 
withdrawn from reality with little or no 
deterioration. Catatonics make up the 
bulk of this second group. 

We have already discussed a possible 
basis for isolation and withdrawal in 
terms of pluralistic ignorance. It was 
pointed out that this process might be 
cumulative and _ self-re-enforcing. We 
have also suggested that reaction to 
trauma might produce withdrawal. 

In general it is correct to say that the 
isolates are withdrawn because they have 
rejected all others, or they are withdrawn 
because all others have rejected them. In 
either case the withdrawal may reach the 


stage where survival is threatened unless 
there is constant care. One of the many 
functions of the hospital is to insure the 
survival of individuals who have made 
this type of adjustment. 

The catatonic patients represent our 
most important group among the isolates 
because many of them can be cured. In 
catatonia therapeutic results have been 
achieved with simple rhythms in craft 
work, social dancing and food routines. 
On the basis of these results we might 
say that rhythm is a least common de- 
nominator in social behavior, for it is a 
basic kind of motivation when the social 
bond is at its lowest ebb. In addition to 
some response to rhythm, catatonics 


respond on a very low level to group sug- | 


gestion. Herd behavior is suggested as 
the proper social-psychological category. 
Catatonics exhibit a general level of mass 
conformity in that they will attend church 
services, band-concerts and movies. In 
contrast to the catatonic type of isolation, 
patients who have deteriorated to a vege- 
tative state exhibit no social response 
whatever. 


Mass BEHAVIOR 


We have traced social interaction 
among mental patients from the highest 
possible level to the lowest level in this 
study. Throughout our discussion we 
have dealt constantly with person-to- 
person situations. A major issue has been 
individuality versus the social norm. The 
criterion of social adjustment is the capac- 
ity of the individual to establish con- 
sensually valid interpersonal communica- 
tion with others. This, we feel, is an 
imaginative process and it is based on 
sympathetic interpenetration. Cooley’s 
theory of the looking-glass self is our 
basic methodological assumption. 

The individual imagines what others 
conceive him to be; then responds to 
others in terms of this mirrored concep- 
tion of self. In the case of psychotics, the 
self is incased because of the lack of sym- 
pathetic interpenetration. Individuality 
is rampant and is a central issue. 

This brings us to the final problem in 
our analysis. There is a high level of 
conformity among practically all mental 
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patients with regard to mass standards of 
behavior. In other words, the forms of 
group activity which are the most ancient 
in all mental hospitals are those where 
individuality seems to be lost and mass 
conformity is the major characteristic. 
These activities consist of large assemblies 
such as the church service, the band-con- 
cert, the patients’ dance and the movies. 

It is necessary for us to ask the ques- 
tion, ““Why are these activities so highly 
successful?” We know that mass be- 
havior requires the submergence of 
individualty and we know that this is 
antithetical to the chronic state of indi- 
viduality of the psychotic. 

Why is it that a widely assorted audi- 
ence of psychotics will listen attentively 
to a mediocre priest or minister drone 
through the same service week after 
week? Why is it that the sporadic dis- 
turbance in church or at the movies is 
severely ignored by this audience? Why 
is it that patients who are locked under 
careful restrictions do not join in col- 
lective mutiny? Why do they come to the 
aid of an attendant who is being attacked? 

These are forms of mass behavior which 
produce extreme conformity to the total 
hospital situation. There is a surprising 
degree of conformity en masse in the 
hospital. Merely to state that suggestion 
is the basis for this behavior is no ex- 
planation. 

The theory we propose is that the 
mirroring process for psychotics produces 
a dual image of self. Each psychotic feels 
somewhat superior to the others about 
him. He usually regards the other pa- 
tients as madmen, while he regards him- 
self as relatively sane. Each believes that 
he is in the hospital because he is or- 
ganically ill, or because he has been 
imprisoned unjustly. In extreme cases, 
the psychotic does not permit himself 
to believe that he is even in the mental 
hospital. 

The problem we are raising suggests 
that the psychotic is no different from 
the normal person in that each believes 
himself to be relatively sane. During 
more lucid intervals there is a comparison 
of self to others and in the comparison, 
the self is triumphant. Burrow and Sulli- 


van have emphasized the incessant sense 
of self-ness among all of us. This is of 
course more extreme with psychotics. 

The psychotic remains aloof in his mir- 
rored comparison of self to others. If he 
is in the mental hospital he accepts the 
group stereotypes toward others and will 
usually admit that the other patients are 
crazy. On the other hand, he rejects 
these stereotypes with reference to him- 
self. Therefore, the psychotic will identify 
himself with the rules and regulations of 
the hospital to a large extent, and he will 
urge the authoritative control of others 
although he may repeatedly come into 
individual conflict with these social stand- 
ards himself. 

This dual image becomes the most in- 
tense in crowd or mass situations where 
there is heightened psychic contagion 
and suggestion. It is in these crowd and 
mass aggregations that the group stereo- 
types are the most deeply implanted. It 
is also in these aggregations that indi- 
vidual non-conformity is the most glaring 
and conspicuous. Individuality is tem- 
porarily submerged in these groupings 
because the self is related to others 
through identification with collective 
stereotypes rather than through sympa- 
thetic interpenetration. 

This entire process, we feel, has made 
the mass hospitalization of psychotics 
possible. There is an identification with 
legalistic regulations in spite of the in- 
cessant sense of selfness of the individual. 
This process is so ingrained that it affects 
all of the patients to a large extent. 


CONCLUSION 


We have set forth, in this paper, the 
observations of an outside observer who 
has lived for short periods in two differ- 


ent mental hospitals. The purpose of the . 


present paper is exploratory and the gen- 


eralizations are being subjected to further . 


testing. 

The value of this type of research might 
seem to relate solely to practical prob- 
lems in hospital administration. Un- 
wittingly, many things have crept into 
the treatment which would point toward 
such an impression, for it is impossible 
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to maintain complete objectivity. The 
theoretical implications of the study 
should be stressed, however, in spite of 
any possible “practical” considerations. 

From the purely theoretical standpoint, 
much can be learned about social in- 
teraction in the mental hospital which 
will illuminate social interaction among 
normal people. In this connection it is 
possible that a fuller knowledge of 
the social readjustment of the mental 
patient may prove as fundamental to the 
growth of knowledge as have the studies 
of the genetic development of young 
children. 

Another theoretical angle of this study 
is its possible value with reference to an 
understanding of the organized group. 


The segregation-care community is one 
important type of the organized group 
and it is particularly accessible to re- 
search. An important contribution in this 
direction has been made by Moreno in 
his study of the Hudson Industrial School. 
Other investigators have done systematic 
research in communities of adult prison- 
ers, but little of this material has as yet 
been published in a form which would 
contribute to a formal sociology of life in 
segregative-care institutions. An ambi- 
tious task for the remote future would 
be a comparative study of representative 
almshouse, penitentiaries, mental hos- 
pitals, orphanages and schools for the 
feeble-minded. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Certain Aspects of the Behavior of 
Decorticate Catsf 


David McK. Rioch* 


N 1892 Goltz published his classical description of dogs surviving the removal of 
I the cerebral cortex. Since that time a considerable number of decorticate dogs 
and cats have been prepared and studied by different workers, among whom may be 
mentioned Dusser de Barenne,? Rothman,’ Rademaker,‘ Schaltenbrand and Cobb,° 
Bard,* and Bard and Rioch.? In most of the preparations the cortex, with the excep- 
tion of some small rostral and lateral fragments, was removed surgically. In others 
large parts of the striatum and of the olfactory brain were included in the operative 
lesion. Following such destruction of the cortex the corticifugal fibers degenerate 
and extensive secondary degeneration occurs in the thalamus. For this reason much 
of the thalamus is rendered functionless and the activity of the dorsal half to two- 
thirds of the caudate putamen is probably greatly reduced. It is not the purpose of 
this paper, however, either to review the literature on “decorticate” preparations or 
to deal with the problems of localization of function in the brain stem in detail. It 
is proposed, rather, to describe briefly certain aspects of the behavior of decorticate 
cats from which a number of conclusions of practical importance may be drawn. 


The activity displayed by cats during variations for several months. Certain 
the first few days following decortication reactions * shown during this period will 


gradually undergoes considerable modifi- 
cation, e. g., reduction of the over-activity 
of the acute excitement stage seen in some 
cats; recovery from the initial weakness 
and paralysis in others; establishment of 
spontaneous eating; etc. After three to 
four weeks the preparations become more 
or less stabilized under favorable condi- 
tions, a state which lasts with only minor 


be dealt with here. 
The general behavior of decorticate 


8 The reactions which will be considered in this 
paper have to do with the position of the animal in 
space and are mediated to a great extent by the so- 
called cerebrospinal nervous system and the striped 
musculature. Reactions which concern the internal 
bodily economies and autonomic processes, such as 
cardio-vascular regulation, temperature control, res- 
piration, etc., will not be included. Moreover, the 
generalizations deduced from the data presented do 
not apply to the latter group of phenomena. 


* A.B., Butler, 20; Johns Hopkins, 24. Surgical House Officer, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 24-26; 
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Asst. Resident in Surg., Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 26; Asst. Resident in Med., Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital, 26-27; Instr. Med., Univ. Rochester, 27-28; National Research Council, Med. Fellow, 28-30; in Dept. 
Anat., Univ. Mich., 28-29; Central Institute for Brain Research, Amsterdam, Holland, 29; Univ. Lab. 
Physiol., Oxford, Eng., 30; Assoc. Physiol., Johns Hopkins, 30-31; Asst. Prof. Anat., Harvard Univ., 31-38; 
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preparations may, as a first approxima- 
tion, be described as a series of stereo- 
typed reaction patterns. Moreover, each 
pattern is evoked by specific situations or 
stimuli and runs a definite course. On 
the one hand the different patterns inter- 
act in such a manner that one is displayed 
at a time and may give way completely 
upon appropriate stimulation to another 
pattern, but failing complete replacement, 
the original pattern remains essentially 
unmodified. On the other hand, in each 
general pattern of behavior it is possible 
to discern many of the simpler reflexes of 
the spinal cord and medulla interacting 
smoothly. It is clear, however, that the 
total pattern as displayed by the decor- 
ticate preparation is not the mere sum of 
a number of simpler reflexes, but is a new 
organization with properties and rules 
inherent in itself and not inherent in the 
units of which it is composed. 

A considerable number of the reactions 
of decorticate cats have been described 
and the rules they follow partially formu- 
lated. Nevertheless, even the descriptive 
delineation of many behavior patterns is 
still far from complete and quantitative 
data are almost entirely lacking. In this 
paper some 12 to 15 reaction patterns 
which have been most clearly identified 
will be described and certain of their 
characteristics will be discussed. This 
description is based on observations re- 
ported in more detail by Bard,* Bard and 
Rioch? and Rioch and Brenner,’ as well 
as on other observations made in this 
laboratory. 

Sleep. Decorticate cats sleep a greater 
proportion of the 24 heurs than do normal 
cats. Their sleep is profound and a strong 
stimulus, shaking or pinching, is required 
to awaken them, but aside from this no 
other deviation from normal sleep has 
been noted. 

Sitting and standing. When awake, but 
apparently not under the influence of any 
specific stimulus, decorticate cats remain 
quite stationary for long periods in sitting 
or standing positions. At these times the 
limbs may assume bizarre postures, 

*Rioch, D. M., and Brenner, C., Experiments on 


the Corpus Striatum and Rhinencephalon. J. Comp. 
Neurol. (1938) 68:491-507. 


doubled up under the animal or stuck 
out forwards, sideways, or backwards. 
Such abnormal postures are to be corre- 
lated with loss of the “placing reactions” 
(possibly involving position sense) which 
Bard has shown to be dependent on the 
integrity of the motor-sensory cortex. 
Walking. If such a stationary cat is 
mildly disturbed by the observer it will 
start to.walk. Walking in many cases 
appears quite normal, in others, however, 
it has a peculiar sinuous, almost snake- 
like character. During the first few days 
following the operation, when the animal 
walks into a corner, it continues to push 
forward, butting its head against the wall. 
Struggling, springing and climbing re- 
actions may occur, but escape from the 
corner is accidental. Later on the animal 
will turn aside from an obstruction after 
having bumped into it, or after having 
merely touched it with its whiskers or 
ears. Still later, two, three or more 
months after decortication, these prepara- 
tions will avoid objects in their way with- 
out actually coming into contact with 
them. In this stage they will walk round 
and round a room for hours, keeping a 
few inches away from the walls, cup- 
boards, etc. The duration of the period of 
walking around apparently depends on 
the stimulus. It is markedly increased by 
cold, both as to duration and rate. The 
fact that it frequently terminates with 
micturition, defecation, or on being fed, 
suggests that bladder, rectal and gastric 
contractions are adequate stimuli. 
Micturition and defecation. These re- 
actions are performed relatively normally 
and in many cases the animals do not 
soil themselves. On one occasion Bard 
observed movements resembling the 
normal burying of the feces following 
defecation. 
Feeding. If the olfactory mechanism is 
relatively intact, the presence of an aro- 


matic food, e.g., fish, results in consider- © 


able activity, the animal walking about 
sniffing at the floor. The food, however, is 
found only accidentally. This is contrary 
to the statement of Schaltenbrand and 
Cobb* who claimed that their cat ori- 
ented itself by olfaction. Spontaneous 
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eating is apparently dependent on the 
basal olfactory areas of the brain, but not 
on the olfactory stalks. Liquids are lapped 
and swallowed, solids are licked and then 
bitten and gulped. Rhythmical chewing 
is not seen. Early in the postoperative 
course the animals tend to drift away 
from the food and eating is then super- 
seded by walking around. Later they 
keep their heads in contact with the food 
and continue to eat, in some cases con- 
suming considerably more at one sitting 
than customary for the normal cat in the 
laboratory. While eating, any object in 
the neighborhood of the food may be 
bitten, including the animal’s own fore- 
paw. Eventually eating stops and the cat 
sits or stands with its head held up, lick- 
ing its chops. This phase of feeding, 
namely, postprandial nose and chop lick- 
ing, may continue for a considerable 
period. It is apparently evoked by stimuli 
arising in the mucous membranes and 
skin of the mouth and lips, as well as by 
gustatory stimuli. 

Cleaning reactions. The cleaning reac- 
tions, i.e., reactions stimulated by the 
presence of extraneous matter on the 
coat or body and directed towards its 
removal, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. As pointed out by Bard, only two 
such reactions are seen in animals de- 
prived of the sensory-motor areas of the 
cortex. One consists in lifting and shaking 
a wet paw, wetted either by the observer 
experimentally or by the animal acci- 
dentally stepping in some fluid on the 
floor. The other reaction is rarely seen 
and consists of rubbing the face with the 
fore-paw in a manner somewhat resem- 
bling the normal “washing of the face.” 
Several preparations have been observed 
to lick themselves assiduously over a 
limited area, usually the chest and 
shoulders, in one case the whole right 
side. The part of the coat involved was 
thus kept beautifully clean. This activity 
cannot be regarded as a true “cleaning 
reaction,” however, as it was in no way 
correlated with the presence er absence 
of dirt in the coat. 

Responses to rubbing or stroking. If 
the observer rubs or strokes the skin over 


the back, particularly over the rump and 
round the base of the tail, either one of 
two reactions may appear. The common 
response is for the animal to stand still 
and to move the head, mouth and tongue 
as though licking something in the air. 
Gradually the head is lowered and the 
licking directed to the floor, then to the 
fore-legs and chest. In extreme form the 
reaction can be elicited from almost any 
part of the body and the licking may go 
over into biting, so that self-inflicted 
wounds may actually be produced. In 
one cat observed in this laboratory a 
quite different response was evoked by 
the same stimulus. The hind-legs were 
flexed and abducted, bringing the geni- 
talia into contact with the floor and the 
cat dragged itself forward growling 
loudly. Both types of response stopped 
promptly on cessation of the stimulus. 
The interpretation as to the normal func- 
tional significance of these reactions is not 
at all clear. It may be mentioned, never- 
theless, that licking enters into feeding, 
cleaning and sexual reactions in normal 
feline behavior. 

The pseudo-affective “attention” reac- 
tion. This reaction is elicited by noises 
of high pitch and low intensity, such as 
scratching on wood. The response con- 
sists of turning the head and eyes in the 
direction of the sound, the ears pricked 
up, the palpebral fissures widened, and 
the pupils dilated. Some decorticate cats 
will walk quite slowly towards the source 
of the sound. This response, like other 
responses to hearing (see below) can 
only be elicited a few times in rapid suc- 
cession, after which a considerable rest 
period must be given before it can be 
repeated. 

The pseudo-affective “fighting” reac- 
tion. If a decorticate cat is tapped with 
the end of a pencil repeatedly around 
the face and nose, it crouches back on 
its hind-legs, the fore-legs are slightly 
extended, the claws bared, the head is 
retracted onto the shoulders, the eyes 
screwed tightly to slits and the ears are 
laid back. Continuing or increasing the 
stimulus evokes spitting and finally strik- 
ing and batting movements of the fore- 
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legs. No attempt is made to run away 
and the general posture is quite different 
from that of the rage reaction (see below). 
One decorticate preparation described by 
Bard was quite capable in this way of 
repulsing attacks from other cats with 
which it was kept. 

The pseudo-affective “rage” reaction. 
This reaction is usually readily elicited 
in decorticate preparations; it is dramatic 
and is very similar to the expression of 
rage in normal cats. For these reasons it 
has been widely, though wrongly, quoted 
as evidence for an hypothalamic ‘“emo- 
tional center,” a point which will be dis- 
cussed later. Observations made in this 
laboratory indicate that two modifications 
of the pseudo-affective rage reaction may 
be identified. The first form is seen if a 
painful stimulus is applied to a localized 
area when the cat is at liberty to move 
without restraint. For example, upon 
pinching the tail or the skin of the flank 
there is a generalized sympathico-adrenal 
discharge (dilatation of the pupils, pilo- 
erection, acceleration of the heart, etc.), 
and a typical striped muscle response, 
with spitting and growling, clawing and 
striking with the fore-legs, arching of 
the back, extension of the hind-legs and 
elevation and lashing of the tail. No 
attempt is made to run away and so to 
avoid the stimulus. The clawing and bit- 
ing movements are directed in a general 
way toward the region stimulated, but 
localization is very poor. 

The second form of the pseudo-affective 
rage reaction is evoked by exercising 
restraint upon the animal, such as by ty- 
ing it even quite gently down to an animal 
board. It should be added that if this 
procedure is combined with a painful 
stimulus, the restraint need be very 
slight. The response resembles the first 
form with regard to the sympathico- 
adrenal discharge and the growling, spit- 
ting and biting, but, instead of arching 
the back and extending the hind-legs, the 
cat struggles violently and makes clawing 
and striking or springing and running 
movements with all four legs. 

One of the most important characteris- 
tics of these pseudo-affective rage re- 


sponses is the rapidity with which they 
subside on cessation of the stimulus. There 
is so little continuation that the animal 
will stop biting while its mouth is still 
open. 

The pseudo-affective “fear” reaction. 
Two types of behavior resembling the ex- 
pression of fear in normal cats may be 
observed in decorticate cats. A given 
preparation displays either one or the 
other, but not both. The factors which 
determine the type of response are not 
clear, although it should be noted that 
the preparations with the more extensive 
forebrain lesions show the type to be 
described first below. The stimulus is 
the same for both and is quite specific, 
namely, a loud high-pitched sound, such 
as a whistle, a bugle or escaping com- 
pressed air. In the commoner and ap- 
parently more fundamental type of be- 
havior the cat crouches, cowers and 
trembles, with the pupils dilated, the 
hairs erected, the heart accelerated, etc. 
The head is turned with small, jerky 
movements in the direction of the sound. 
The reaction may end here, gradually 
subsiding even if the noise continues. A 
few preparations react more strongly and 
will jump and run away, belly to the 
ground, until they strike an obstacle, 
when they may lie down trembling. The 
other type of response has been shown by 
a few cats with removal of only the cortex. 
It is identical with the fighting reaction 
described in a previous paragraph with 
the exception of one feature, namely, 
that whereas in “fighting” the animal does 
not retreat, in this response the animal 
retreats, stepping backwards and side- 
ways, sometimes precipitously enough to 
fall over. As with the “attention reac- 
tion,” both these types of behavior subside 
rapidly when repeated and they can rarely 


be evoked more than two or three times © 


in quick succession. 


The pseudo-affective “pleasure” reac- 


tion. This behavior has been seen moder- 
ately rarely, and not in the preparations 
with the more extensive lesions. It con- 
sists of general relaxation in a position 
of moderate flexion, with the eyes half 
closed and the ears relaxed. In some cases 
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purring ensues and may be continued for 
long periods. The situation in which it 
occurs is essentially the same as with 
normal cats, namely, a warm, quiet, com- 
fortable environment, with or without 
gentle fondling and petting. 

Serual behavior. No characteristic male 
sexual behavior has been noted in de- 
corticate preparations, but the studies 
now in progress are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant any conclusions. In 
the female, however, the studies of Bard 
and his collaborators on the cat and 
rabbit, and of Dr. Edward Dempsey in this 
laboratory on the guinea pig, have dis- 
closed a number of very interesting facts. 
In the first place, as is true of the normal 
animal, estrual behavior occurs only in 
the presence of certain hormones which 
may either be secreted spontaneously, as 
in one of Bard’s decorticate cats, or be 
injected subcutaneously (a large dose of 
estrin, or estrin followed by progesterone). 
Although final proof is lacking, it seems 
likely that the action of the hormones is 
on the central nervous system itself rather 
than on peripheral nerve endings. The 
particular region of the central nervous 
system involved has been shown to lie 
between the level of the red nucleus 
caudally and the striatum and basal ol- 
factory areas rostrally, neither of the 
latter being necessary for the manifesta- 
tion of copulatory reactions. The typical 
copulatory activity of the cat, namely, 
crouching, moderate opisthotonos, eleva- 
tion of the base of the tail, presentation of 
the genitalia, treading with the hind-legs 
and peculiar vocalization, may be evoked 
in these preparations by rubbing or 
scratching them around the genitalia, or, 
in some cases, over the rump, back and 
neck. The post-copulatory activity of roll- 
ing on the ground and licking has been 
also observed in decorticate preparations, 
but with a somewhat less extensive lesion. 


The above list of behavior patterns of 
decorticate preparations is definitely in- 
complete and can only be regarded as a 
beginning in this subject so far as details 
and accurately quantitative data are con- 
cerned. The delineation of the separate 


patterns is sufficiently exact, however, to 
allow one to describe two aspects of the 
interaction of different stimuli and the 
resulting patterns. The first involves the 
situation in which two stimuli are applied 
simultaneously, the second in which they 
are applied successively. 

If a loud whistle and a painful stimulus 
(e.g., pinching the tail) are applied simul- 
taneously to a decorticate cat, the animal 
will not show a combination or mixture of 
the pseudo-affective fear and rage reac- 
tions, but will show the one or the other 
with practically negligible modification by 
the less effective stimulus. Which stimu- 
lus will dominate varies from cat to cat, 
and at different times in the same cat. 
The effect of the relative intensity of the 
stimuli may be better estimated in other 
situations. For example, if a decorticate 
cat is stimulated by food and is eating, 
gentle pressure on the tail may have no 
effect. On increasing the pressure the 
animal may growl, but continue to eat 
and not change its posture. But with 
slight further increase of the painful 
stimulus, eating will stop, even with the 
mouth full of food, and the full-fledged 
pseudo-affective rage reaction will super- 
vene. The range of intensity of the stimuli 
over which parts of both patterns of be- 
havior appear is very narrow and the ex- 
teut to which one pattern is modified by 
the other stimulus is exceedingly small. 

It is unnecessary at the present time to 
quote further illustrations of the inter- 
action of simultaneous stimuli. Numerous 
observations indicate that the behavior of 
decorticate cats may be classified in gen- 
eral as of an “either-or’ nature, i.e., either 
one response or another, but not mixtures 
of both. (In the first of the examples 
given above, there was either pseudo- 
affective fear or pseudo-affective rage; in 
the second either eating or pseudo-affec- 
tive rage.) This type of interaction of 
stimuli is analogous to the phenomena 
which Sir Charles S. Sherrington (1906) 7° 
described as “competition for fhe final 
common path.” He demonstrated that 
when certain spinal cord or medullary re- 

%# Sherrington, Sir C. S., The Integrative Action of 


the Nervous System. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1906 (xvi and 411 pp.). 
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flexes, e.g., the scratch reflex and the 
flexor reflex, are simultaneously evoked, 
either the one appears or the other, but 
that there is little or no overt mixture. 
It is not possible here to enter into a 
theoretical discussion of the possible 
manner in which this might be accom- 
plished further than to point out that 
in this respect the same principles of 
central nervous system activity apply to 
certain spinal, medullary, mesencephalic 
and diencephalic mechanisms. 

The second situation referred to above 
in which different stimuli are applied 
successively may be illustrated as fol- 
lows. If a vigorous pseudo-affective rage 
reaction is evoked and immediately on 
cessation of the painful stimulus the ani- 
mal’s back is gently rubbed, the rage re- 
action promptly subsides and an entirely 
normal licking response supervenes. Fur- 
ther, the ease of elicitation, i.e., threshold, 
of a reaction pattern is modified for 
only a very short period (seconds to 
minutes) by a preceding stimulus and 
response of another type. For example, 
in the case quoted above, the licking re- 
sponse can be evoked as easily ten to 
fifteen seconds after a vigorous pseudo- 
affective rage reaction as it could be be- 
fore. Or, in another case, eating is as read- 
ily initiated thirty seconds to a minute 
after a strong pseudo-affective fear re- 
action as it was before. This type of be- 
havior is in striking contrast to that of 
normal cats or of cats with the cortex of 
only one frontal pole remaining intact. 
In the latter the effects of rage and fear 
reactions may be readily demonstrated 
for periods of an hour and longer. It may 
therefore be concluded that in the absence 
of the cortex there is no behavior equiva- 
lent to the mood changes which follow 
emotional reactions in normal animals, 
and consequently the concept that “mood” 
in this sense is localized in the thalamus 
or hypothalamus appears to have no basis 
in fact. 

A closely related subject, namely, the 
bearing which observations on the be- 
havior of decorticate cats has to the 
problem of normal emotion, may be dealt 
with here. It would hardly seem neces- 


sary after Bard’s paper in the Psycho- 
logical Review (1934) to mention this 
subject, but there is still an unfortunate 
tendency to talk and write loosely about 
an “hypothalamic emotional center.” It 
seems highly likely that parts of the di- 
encephalon, including parts of the hypo- 
thalamus, play an important rdéle in the 
expression of certain emotions. There is 
no evidence from animal experimentation, 
however, that the affective and sensory 
components of emotion are present in 
these reactions in decorticate cats. In 
fact, such circumstantial evidence as 
exists (the anatomical degenerations, the 
stereotyped nature of the response, the 
type of interaction with other stimuli, 
etc.) suggests the absence of affect in 
these preparations. Moreover, the rapid 
rate of subsidence of the reactions in de- 
corticate cats is totally different to the 
course of events in normal emotional be- 
havior. It is, therefore, quite as un- 
justifiable to say that emotion is localized 
in the hypothalamus as to say that the 
pseudo-affective rage reaction is localized 
in Deiter’s vestibular nucleus merely be- 
cause the antigravity reflexes play a réle 
in the mechanism of expression of the 
latter. 

In conclusion attention may be called 
to a final aspect of the behavior of de- 
corticate cats. This concerns the stereo- 
typed nature of the reaction patterns. The 
ease with which a given response may be 
elicited and the relative dominance of the 
responses vary widely from preparation to 
preparation and also at different times in 
the same preparation. The form of a 
given response when evoked, however, 
shows remarkable constancy over long 
periods of time (weeks to. months) and 
the differences in such a response as 
shown by different decorticate cats are 


only slight and tend to be characteristic 


for particular individuals. This stereo- 
typed nature of the reaction patterns sug- 
gests that the neural mechanisms involved 
in organizing the overt expression are 
fundamental and precise. Further evi- 
dence may be derived from observations 
made by the present author in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Charles Brenner® and 
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with Dr. R. S. Morison (unpublished 
data). It has been found that parts of a 
number of the reaction patterns described 
above, including the whole of the pseudo- 
affective attention reaction, may be 
evoked by electrical stimulation of fairly 
sharply localized areas or systems in the 
brain stem of decorticate cats. A detailed 
description cannot be given here as much 
of the work is still in progress. These 
experiments obviously concern only ef- 
ferent systems and have no bearing on 
the problems of emotion, mood, sensation, 
etc. in normal animals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The general behavior of decorticate cats 
which is concerned with the position of 
the animal in space, but not that behavior 
which has to do with the internal bodily 
economies, may, as a first approximation, 
be described as a series of stereotyped re- 
action patterns. A partial list of such re- 
action patterns, including those which 
have been best described and delineated, 


is as follows: sleeping; standing and sit- 
ting; walking; micturition and defecation; 
feeding; responses to rubbing or stroking; 
the pseudo-affective “attention,” “fight- 
ing,” “rage,” “fear,” and “pleasure” reac- 
tions; and, finally, sexual behavior. 

After decortication these patterns of be- 
havior interact in such a way that either 
one is overtly expressed or another, but 
combinations or mixtures of the patterns 
are not seen. Each reaction pattern may 
be evoked by specific situations or stimuli, 
but the duration of the response after 
cessation of the stimulus is exceedingly 
short and succeeding reactions are not 
affected by the preceding one. For these 
and other reasons it is concluded that the 
concepts of localization in the thalamus 
and hypothalamus of normal emotion and 
of the mood changes which follow emo- 
tional reactions are invalid. Finally, the 
stereotyped character and constancy of 
the reaction patterns imply a fundamental 
and precise organization. 
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The Cult and Mythology of the Magna Mater 
from the Standpoint of Psychoanalysis tf 


Edith Weigert-Vowinkel * 


SYCHOANALYSIS in its principal contribution to culture, the shedding of light 
P into the irrational darkness of the depths of the soul, must necessarily ever and 
again come into contact with the problems of man’s religious creations. Freud and— 
among his followers—Reik see above all else in religion and morals the efforts of 
mankind to form society, in the way of which stand the asocial human instincts, 
among which the sexual instincts are a particularly dangerous foe. “The sexual 
urge is incapable of uniting men as does the need for self-preservation.” * 

In neurosis and psychosis also there is the conflict between the demands of society 
and the instinctual desires of the individual. The psychoanalyst therefore sees 
many parallels between the psychoneuroses and religion, between “Dogma and 
Ideas of Compulsion.” 2 In neurosis and psychosis the individual cannot bring his 
instinctual wishes and the demands of society into accord. In the course of a long 
psychic illness, we observe the “return of the inhibited material,” testifying to the 
greater strength of the instinctual demands, defying inhibition. In similar manner, 
the psychoanalyst sees in the secular process of religions the insolubility of these 
deep human conflicts, Kierkegaard’s “sickness unto death”—designated by the modern 
theologian Karl Barth as the hopelessly lost condition of mankind. The impossi- 
bility of solving the conflict between the individual and society drives man to the 
other extreme, to the cosmic representative of society, before whom he is as a 
helpless child. 


In most historical religions, religious 
experience is in the form of the child- 
parent relation, and the typical conflicts 
found in the family recur in religious 
form. Jones expressed this thought in his 
lecture on the psychology of religion in 
the following words: “The religious life 
is a dramatisation projected into the 
cosmos of the fears and desires arising 
from the child-parent relation.” * The psy- 
choanalytical train of thought stimulated 


3 Jones, Ernest, The Psychology of Religion. Brit. 
J. Med. Psychol. (1926) 6:264-269. 


by Freud’s Totem and Taboo centers 
chiefly about the typical father-son con- 
flict. The filial opposition arising from 
the son’s sexual jealousy, falls powerlessly 
in guilt before the father. In myths‘ 
manifesting the contrast of father and son 
divinities, we see this conflict portrayed. 
In history we meet the sanguinary 

Rank, Otto, Der Mythos von der Geburt des 
Helden; Leipzug u. Wien, 1922 [There is an earlier 
edition by Deuticke, 1909 (2 and 93 pp.) and an 
English translation—The Myth of the Birth of the 


Hero; New York and Washington, The Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1914 (ili and 100 


pp.)]. 


* Jena, 17-19; Munich, 20; Graduate in Medicine, Berlin, 22; M.D., 24. Ass’t., Psychiatric-Neurological 
Clinic, University of Berlin (Charité), 24-30; Ass’t., Tegel Sanitarium, 30-31; Lecturer in Child Guidance, 


Jugendheim, Berlin-Charlottenburg, and Psychiatric Advisor, 


Elisabethéhe (Child Guidance Boarding 








Home), 29-30; Board of Directors, German Psycho-analytic Assn., 33-35; Member Training Comm. and Ana- 
lyzing Instr., Berlin Psycho-analytic Institute, 33-35; Private Practice Psychiatry, Angora, Turkey, 35-38; 
Physician, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Maryland 38—; Lecturer, and Analyzing Instr., 
Washington-Baltimore Psychoanalytic Soc.; M., Amer. Psychiatric Assn., M. Germ. Psychiatric and Neurologi- 
cal Soc. For bibliography, see Referefree List section of this issue. 

t Translated from the German by Dr. Frances M. von Wimmersperg. 

1Freud, Sigmund, Gesammelte Schriften [Collected Papers, 1-10]; Leipzig, International Psycho-ana- 
lytischer Verlag, 1934; p. 91 of Volume 10, Totem und Tabu [For the English translation by A. A. Brill see 
Freud, Sigmund, Totem and Taboo; New York, Moffet, Yard and Co., 1918 (x and 265 pp.) J. 

2? Reik, Theodor, Dogma und Zwangsidee. Imago (1927) 13:247-382. 
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struggles between the followers of the 
“own god and the alien god.” * Reik and 
Fromm have shown that not even Chris- 
tianity, the source of the doctrine of the 
unity of father and son, could overcome 
this deeply human conflict, that in the 
very dogmatic strife as to the essential 
unity and equality of father and son, this 
conflict breaks out anew with bitter stub- 
bornness, the field of action being shifted 
to tiny details, to an iota. Reik empha- 
sizes the individual ambivalence of the 
man in his relation to his father; ? Fromm, 
the shifting of this ambivalence to the 
opposition between the ruling classes and 
the ruled.*® 

As we follow the tragic signs of the 
father-son conflict in the history of re- 
ligions, the question arises whether in 
the forms of religion with the mother- 
son relation in the foreground, the peace 
and satisfaction attained outweigh the 
stubborn tendency to discord and to 
guilt. Freud left this question open: 
“What place the great mother divinity 
should be accorded in this development, 
I cannot say.” ? 

Schjelderup * found in the analysis of 
religious individuals that “the mother 
theme plays a réle as important or more 
so than the father theme for the religious 
attitude.” Jones*® points out how Chris- 
tianity strives to appease the need of 
humanity to worship a maternal divinity 
in the form of the Virgin Mary. Storfer »° 
has dedicated a psychoanalytical study to 
this subject. Jones describes the tendency 
to eliminate mother worship from the 
Christian religion because of the intensi- 
fication of the father-son conflict result- 
ing therefrom, which increases the sense 
of guilt and thereby the tendency of 


5 Reik, Theodor, Der eigene und der fremde Gott; 
Leipzig u. Wien, Internationaler Psychoanalytischer 
Verlag, 1923 (7 and 256 pp.)—half-title Imago- 
biicher, 3. 

*Fromm, Erich, Die Entwicklung der Christus- 
dogmas. Imago (1930) 16:305-373. 

7 Reference footnote 1; p. 180. 

®*Schjelderup, Harald, Ueber drei Haupttypen der 
religidsen Erlebnisformen und ihre psychologische 
Grundlage; Berlin u. Leipzig, 1932; p. 107. 

® Jones, Ernest, Essays on Applied Psychoanalysis; 
London, International Psycho-analytical Press, 1923 
(4 and 454 pp.)—in particular, The Madonna’s con- 
ception through the ear; and, a Psycho-analytic 
Study of the Holy Ghost. 

10 Storfer, A. J., Marias jungfriuliche Mutterschaft; 
Berlin, Hermann Barsdorf, 1914 (204 pp.). 


believers to self-castration and femininity, 
as demonstrated in celibacy and in the 
special clothing of priests. Jones makes 
clear that in the Christian doctrine of 
the trinity, the maternal divinity is con- 
cealed beneath the concept of the Holy 
Ghost. The phallic creative power of the 
Holy Ghost appears to be inseparably 
connected with the maternal divinity of 
earlier religions. 

In view of the material brought by 
Jones as to the réle of the maternal deity 
in religion, we must expect an intensifica- 
tion of the tendency to discord in re- 
ligions with manifest mother worship, 
for to the fear of the mother arising 
from the intolerable rivalry with the 
mighty father, is added all the fear of 
earliest childhood arising from the neces- 
sity of the child’s progressive separation 
from the mother. As a matter of fact, 
other psychoanalytical works on the 
mother theme in religions, in particular 
Daly’s work on Hindu mythology and 
the castration complex '! and that on the 
essence of the Cdipus complex,’? give 
us no more hopeful picture of human con- 
quest of the mother-son conflict. From 
Hindu mythology, a flood of uncon- 
trollable fear streams out to us, fear with 
the endangering of the penis as its chief 
content. This is fear of the maternal 
divinity, who inspires terror like the 
Medusa. We find the same prominence 
of the castration theme in the sagas and 
myths of the matriarchal Trobriander 
tribe in Melanesia as reported by Mali- 
nowski.!* The deep ambivalence in the 
relation of the sexes manifested in this 
fear is due to the menstruation tabu, 
according to Daly, to the tabu of the 
woman just at the time of greatest sexual 
excitement. Without wishing to cast any 
doubt on the weight of this argument, I 
should like to ask whether matriarchal 


forms of society do not develop typical 


conflicts characterised by the castration 


4Daley, C. D., Hindu-Mythologie und Kastra- 
tionskomplex. Imago (1927) 13:145-198. 

2 Daly, C. D., Der Kern des Odipuskomplexes. In- 
ternat. Zeitschr. f. Psychoanal. (1935) 21:165-188. 

33 Malinowski, Bronislaw, Das Geschlechtsleben 
der Wilden in Nord-West Melanesien; Leipzig und 
Zurich, 1929 [Also, Malinowski, Bronislaw, The 
Sexual Life of Savages in Northwestern Melanesia; 
London, Routledge, 1929 (xxiv and 505 pp.) ]. 
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theme. Do these not strive for solution 
in the acting out of cults and in the pro- 
duction of myths, and do they not stamp 
religious development with typical fea- 
tures persisting in changed forms of 
society, due to the special persistence of 
religious tradition? 

In order to answer this question, I have 
studied the cult and myths of the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor. I shall indeed cite 
related forms of religion for purposes of 
comparison, but my chief object of study 
will be the details of the Phrygian-Roman 
Magna Mater religion—psychoanalytical 
experience has taught that even the 
abstruse details of any product of the 
human unconscious, the dream and the 
symptom, as well as the myth, are of great 
value for the work of interpretation. 
The description of the ritual of the cult 
precedes that of the myths. Even if these 
myths are later products of creative fan- 
tasy, secondary to the rites of the cult 
and invented to explain them,'’* they 
have a value for analytical interpretation 
similar to the subsequent associations of 
the dreamer for the interpretation of his 
dream. In the interpretation of cult and 
myth, I shall endeavour to explain psycho- 
analytical terms in order to be understood 
by the non-analytical reader, as well as the 
analytical. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT MOTHER IN THE 
CouRSE OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In Asia Minor, traces of a matriarchal 
society have lingered especially long, 
although the bearers of these traditions 
have changed frequently, due to the 
invasion of various races. Herodotus 
writes of matrilinear inheritance among 
the Lycians in Southern Asia Minor.*® 
The Greek sagas of the Amazons point 
to Asia Minor, too,* the home of the 
Great Mother, known under the names of 

% Smith, William Robertson, Lectures on the Re- 
ligion of the Semites; New York, Appleton, 1899 (vi 
and 488 pp.)— half-title: Burnett Lectures [Smith, 
William Robertson, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (with an introduction and additional notes 
by Stanley A. Cook); London, Adam and Charles 
Black, 1927 (lxiv and 718 pp.) ]. 

1% Meyer, Eduard, Geschichte des Altertums; Stutt- 
gart u. Berlin, J. G. Gotta’sche, 1907; p. 562 [There 
is a later edition of this work—1928 (xii and 620 


pp.)]. 
16 Reference footnote 15; p. 653. 


4 


Cybele, Cybebe, Ma, Ammas, Agdistis, 
Artemis of Ephesus, and magna deum 
mater. Her cult spread far and wide in 
the Roman Empire, awakening as it did 
half-forgotten memories of related ma- 
ternal deities. In other lands, we fre- 
quently find maternal deities united in a 
triad with a father and a son deity—in 
Egypt, Isis, Osiris and Horus; in Sidon, 
Astarte, Baal and Esmum; in Babylon, 
Baalat, El’Kronos and Adonis; in Carth- 
age, Tanit, Ball-Hammam and Esmum.?? 
In Asia Minor, on the contrary, the Great 
Mother supplanted all other gods with 
the exception of her “Paredros” Attis, 
who united features of son and lover. 
Zeus, the son of the Mycene mother of 
the gods, Rhea, not only kills his father 
Kronos, but also drives his mother far 
into the background, due to alterations in 
mythology brought by the later Greek 
culture.1* Attis, however, remains merely 
the companion of Cybele, never named 
nor worshipped without her. It is not 
until much later, in the union with the 
Persian Mithras, the sol invictus of the 
end of antiquity, that Attis acquires 
masculine authority, and the eunuch be- 
comes a lord of procreation; in his union 
with Zeus Hypistos, he becomes the 
paternal lord of heaven.!® 

The indogermanic Phrygians, who, 
about 1200 B. C. wandered from Thrace 
to Asia Minor, are especially connected 
with the worship of Cybele, but the in- 
explicable name Cybele points to times 
before the Phrygian immigration. Cybele 
is almost identical with Rhea or Gaia of 
the Mycene culture and is closely related 
to the Greek Demeter and the Thracian 
Kotyto. On the other hand, she has many 


% Baudissin, Wolf Wilhelm Friedrich, Adonis und 
Esmun; Leipzig, J. C., Hinrichs, 1911 (xx and 575 
pp.); p. 15. 

18 Reference foonote 15; p. 645. 

1®Graillot, Henri, Le Cult de Cybéle, Mére des 
Dieux, @ Rome et dans lV’Empire romain; Paris, 
Fontemoing, 1912 (601 p.)—represents the main 
source of these and the following remarks. Other 
sources are: Hepding, Hugo, Attis, seine Mythen 
und sein Kult. Religionsgeschichtliche versuche und 
Vorarbeiten; Giessen, Wiinsch u. Dieterich, 1903 (viii 
and 224 pp.). Cumont, Franz, Die orientalischen 
Religionen im rémischen Heidentum; Berlin, third 
edition revised by Burkhardt-Brandenburg, 1903 
{There is a later edition—Leipzig, B. G., Teubner, 
1914 (xxviii and 374 pp.)]. Frazer, Sir James 
George, The Golden Bough, 1-12; London, Macmillan, 
1923-30—in particular par. 4, Adonis, Attis, Osiris; 
London, Macmillan, 1927, Volumes 5 and 6. 
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characteristics of the semitic Mother of 
the Gods Atergatis, Ishtar, Astarte, and 
of the Syrian Dea, the Cypric Aphrodite, 
and the Egyptian Isis. The syncretism 
of the Roman Empire almost completely 
obliterated the distinctions between these 
individual deities. 

The character of the Asiatic Mother 
of the Gods has strange and awful fea- 
tures, as has the god Kali of the Hindus, 
described by Daly.*! Freud has demon- 
strated in the feeling of strangeness an 
inhibited feeling of familiarity.2° In the 
image which her worshippers have made 
of the Great Mother, we find both charac- 
teristics, that of familiarity and that of 
strangeness, the “Fascinans” and the 
“Tremendum,” as the religious psycholo- 
gist Rudolf Otto has called the opposing 
currents of feeling in religious experi- 
ence.*! 

Sharply contrasting emotions are 
aroused by this goddess of mountain 
peaks and caves of the earth, of pro- 
creation and birth, and none the less, of 
death and destruction, sending the hor- 
rors of war. She protects burial places, 
the dead return to her. From her lap 
spring trees, plants and springs, but also 
stupefying vapours. She is the mother 
of dreams and prophesies, she it is who 
robs men of their sanity, who sends the 
dizzy rapture of orgasm. She alone can 
heal the mad, she alone can forgive sin. 
The Great Mother is the founder and 
protectress of cities; she wears a crown of 
city walls (mater turrita), but she de- 
stroys these same walls herself in the 
frenzy of love. She coaxes the lions and 
snakes from their hiding places and 
charms them. Apollonius describes the 
Great Mother in the following terms: “A 
wealth of fruits fell from the trees, the 
earth brought forth flowers before her 
feet, the wild animals forsook their lairs 
and came to her wagging their tails in 
friendliness, bountiful streams of water 
sprang from the desert peaks of Dindy- 
~ 2 Freud, Sigmund, Gesammelte Schriften; Leipzig, 
Internationaler Psycho-analytischer Verlag, 1924; 
p. 394 of Volume 10, Das Unheimliche. 

2 Otto, Rudolf, Das Heilige; Breslau, Trewendt u. 
Gramer, 1922 (vi and 383 pp.) [See also the English 
translation by John Wilfred Harvey of Otto, Rudolf, 


The Idea of the Holy; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1923 (xv and 228 pp.) ]. 


mon.” 2? When the stormy winds of spring 
sough in the mountain forests, the goddess 
rides through the land in her lion drawn 
chariot, with a wild host of corybants, a 
crowd of phallic spirits. 

The mother of all things seems to be 
both man and woman; she begets the very 
phallic spirits who fructify her in turn. 
The phallic symbol, the black meteoric 
stone, is one of the oldest tokens of the 
Mother of the Gods. In her service, the 
phallic dactyles of the mounts of Ida mine 
the ore in the deeps of the earth like the 
giants and pygmies of Northern fairy 
tales.4 

Originally the Mother of Earth is con- 
fined to one small locality, as can be seen 
from the numerous local epithets, usually 
derived from the mountains dedicated to 
her, as: Dindymene, Idaea, Berecynthia, 
Sipylene, Pessinuntia. On Pessinus, in the 
homeland of the Cybele-Attis cult, a theo- 
cratic priestly state sprang up about the 
world-famous shrine of the deity, which 
persisted into Roman times, though never 
attempting to spread its power by con- 
quest. Then it fell, a prey to internal 
intrigues. The form of society which 
originated about the worship of the deity 
remained strictly local, it did not possess 
the thirst for conquest of peoples whose 
principal object of worship is a father-god. 
Bachofen,”* however, has pointed out that 
there are numerous traces of maternal 
worship persisting as a deep chitinous 
layer in the Greek and Roman religions 
founded on paternal authority. Dieterich, 
in Mutter Erde,?* has described the re- 
ligious reality of this deep layer. These 
occidental religions were very ambivalent 
to the Great Mother of the Orient. The 
Athenians had a metroon, a temple of 


2 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 1. [The Loeb 
Classical Library contains a beautiful English trans- 
lation by Robert C. Seaton of Apollonius Rhodius, . 
The Argonautica; London, William Heineman, and 
New York, Macmillan, 1912 (xiv and 431); compare 
Book 1, p. 81). : 

* Dieterich, Albrecht, Mutter Erde, ein Versuch 
iiber Vélksreligion; Leipzig u. Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 
1925 (157 pp.); p. 83 [also, Dieterich, Albrecht, 
Mutter Erde. Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft (1905) 
8:1-50]. 

** Reference footnote 15; p. 647. 

% Bachofen, Johann Jakob, Urreligion und Antike 
Symbole, 1-3; Leipzig, (Published by Carl Albrecht 
Bernoulli) Philipp Reclam, Jun., 1926 and Mutter- 
recht und Urreligion; Leipzig, (Rudolf Marx) 
Kroner, 1927 (xix and 280 pp.). 
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Meter, from the fifth century on, but the 
cult of Attis was despised up to the fall 
of Greek culture. 

The Romans, who raised the rights of 
the father, the patria potestas, to the 
limits of absolutism, only returned to the 
ancient Asiatic maternal deity at a time 
of greatest need, in the Second Punic 
War, when Hannibal was on Italian soil. 
The idol of the Great Mother, the meteoric 
stone, they then transported in sacred 
procession according to the directions of 
the oracle to the Roman Palatine.** Along 
with political consideration for the At- 
talides of Pergamon, and the wish to place 
a rival strong in tradition in opposition to 
the Carthaginian mother goddess, the 
virgo caelestis, the necessity of giving the 
lower classes a comfortress, discouraged 
as they were by war and bad harvests, 
seems to have driven the Romans to this 
step. 

The cult of the magna mater, however, 
remains for a time a stranger in Rome. It 
was forbidden for a Roman citizen to enter 
the Phrygian priesthood, which was pres- 
ent in Rome with the goddess. 

In the further course of the spread of 
the magna mater religion in the Roman 
Empire, the “weary and heavy-laden” 
were especially attracted to this cult. 
After great suffering, after castration in 
the service of the goddess, they were 
promised deliverance and ascension into 
heaven. Women, slaves, and freedmen 
were the most devout proselytes of this 
maternal worship. According to the frag- 
ments of Diodorus’s works extant, the 
great slave rebellion of the year 134 B. C. 
in Sicily was instigated by the fanatic 
prophesies of the disciples of the magna 
mater.27 Maternus attempted the assassi- 
nation of the Emperor Commodius under 
concealment of the carnival at the Phry- 
gian Easter celebration in Rome.** The 
formation of the Workers’ Guilds, the 
Dendrophores and the Cannophores, 
which were under the protection of the 
Great Mother, was forbidden in the Ori- 


% Graillot, Henri, Le Cult de Cybéle, Mére des 
Dieux, @ Rome et dans l’Empire romain; Paris, 
Fontemoing, 1912 (601 pp.); p. 25. 

27 Diodorus: Book 34, Fragments 2 and 5; foot- 
note 26. 

% Reference footnote 26; p. 133. 


ental provinces, because Rome feared the 
rise of political parties among these lower 
classes.?® 

When the paternal power of the em- 
peror rose to insufferable pitch, the rulers, 
in fear of the wrath of the populace, fur- 
thered the cult of the Great Mother. This 
cult was fused in great measure with that 
of the Egyptian Isis and the Cappodocian 
Ma introduced by Sulla. “The nearer the 
power of the emperors approached to an 
absolute monarchy, the more it relied on 
the Oriental priesthoods for support.” *° 

The magna mater became the patron 
goddess of the Julians. Claudius opened. 
the cult to Roman citizens as well. Julian 
Apostata was initiated into various mys- 
teries, including that of Cybele; he wrote 
a textbook on her cult. The Syrian Em- 
peror Heliogabal, who identified himself 
with the Great Mother, is said to have sac- 
rificed his manhood to her.*t In the 
orientalised Rome of the second and third 
century A. D., contempt for the eunuch 
priests and their masochistic cult dis- 
appeared, contempt which in former times 
had been expressed in the derisive prov- 
erb: “A Phrygian is all the better for a 
beating.” *? Toward the end of the power 
of the Empire, there was a day set 
aside each year when the Roman aris- 
tocracy begged in the service of the Great 
Mother.** 

If we follow the development of the 
magna mater religion through the cen- 
turies, we come everywhere upon the deep 
ambivalence which lent the image of this 
deity the characteristics of “fascinans” 
and “tremendum,” even in ancient times. 
For the rulers, proud in the consciousness 
of being the national representatives of 
the world empire, the Great Mother of 
the Orient meant a familiar attraction 
and a strange danger. In the great spirit- 
ual disorder of the late Roman Empire, 
it gave those deprived of home and rights 
the comfort of a religion of their own. 

Christianity came to power due to ten- 


2% Reference footnote 26, p. 267. 

% Cumont, Franz, Die orientalischen Religionen im 
rémischen Heidentum; Berlin, Third edition revised 
by Burkhardt-Brandenburg, 1903; p. 35. 

1 Reference footnote 26; p. 224. 

32 Reference footnote 26; p. 317. 

%3 Reference footnote 26; p. 312. 
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able repressions which it acquired from 
the masculine and national ethos of Jewry, 
but it took over a strong anonymous inher- 
itance from the magna mater religion, nor 
has the longing for the Great Mother 
been brought to silence in Christianity. 
The young Church in the beginning felt 
herself to be a woman, the bride of Christ, 
and this allegory was celebrated with the 
richness of image of the Song of Solomon. 
In the fourth century, Christians began to 
worship the Virgin Mother Mary, in place 
of the Virgin Church.** Julian Apostata 
in his time, titled Cybele the Virgin 
Mother, “Parthenos.” No deep religious 
change was necessary for the Mother of 
Christ to be worshipped as “Nea Cybele.” 
In Italy, she remains the “Gran Madre.” *5 


THE PHEYGIAN-ROMAN CULT 


What did the cult of the Great Mother 
mean to her individual worshipper? Here, 
there was a development from the crude, 
barbaric natural religion, with its very 
ancient traditions, to a differentiated reli- 
gion of mystery, which was able to com- 
pete successfully with young Christianity, 
appealing as they both did to the “weary 
and heavy-laden.”’ In studying this devel- 
opment, we ought to be able to see the old 
nature religion in the sublime richness of 
form of the mystery religion. 

The Phrygian cult ** of Cybele and At- 
tis, as taken over by the Romans, began 
on March 15 with the feast of the Canno- 
phores, the bearers of rushes, which was 
commemorative of the birth and putting 
away of the son god Attis.** According 
to one version of the myth, the child Attis 
was found by the goddess set out in the 
bulrushes.** From this feast day on, the 
believers prepare themselves with fasting 


and religious ceremonies for the death of © 


the young god. On the day of Attis’ death, 
March 22, the day of the Dendrophores, 


*% Coneybeare, F. C., Die jungfriuliche Kirche und 
die jungfrauliche Mutter. Arch. f. Religionswissen- 
schaft (1905) 8:373-389 and (1906) 9:73-86. 

% Reference footnote 26; p. 554. 


%¢The description of the cult is from references, 
footnote 19 and from a group of articles entitled 
Gallos in the Pauly-Wissowas Realencyklopiidie der 
Altertumswissenschaft, 8:674-682. 

3tCompare with this recurring Myth Motif, Freud, 
Sigmund, Moses ein A8ypter. Imago (1937) 23:5-13. 

%8 Reference footnote 26; p. 149. 


a spruce tree, wound with bindings and 
bedecked with flowers like a corpse was 
carried into the temple of the magna 
mater, and there mourned with loud 
wailing. This custom reminds one of sim- 
ilar traditions described by Mannhardt in 
Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer 
Nachbarvélker and in Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulten.*® 

Followers who wished to enter the order 
of serving priests, the Galloi, identified 
themselves with the dying god, in order 
to dedicate themselves completely to the 
goddess. They worked themselves into a 
state of frenzy near unconsciousness by 
means of dizzy swirling dances with ex- 
cessive contortions of the body, accom- 
panied by the violent stimulation of the 
rhythm of monotonous mourning music. 
Piercing cries were mixed with the shrill 
notes of Phrygian flutes, the droning of 
bronze cymbals (cymbalon) and the dull 
beat of the hand drum (tympanon). Lu- 
cretius describes how this music over- 
powered the senses and broughi on the 
ecstasy of the Mystes,*° in which they felt 
no more pain. They inflicted wounds on 
themselves in the sword dance and casti- 
gated themselves with ankle whips made 
of leather and bone, sprinkling the altar 
of the goddess with their blood. This 
continued until at the peak of exaltation 
on “dies sanguinis,” March 24, every one 
of the Galloi voluntarily castrated himself, 
cutting off the entire genitals with a con- 
secrated stone knife (acuto silice) or a 
fragment of pottery. The use of bronze 
or iron was forbidden for this act.* 
Women who dedicated themselves to the 
goddess in like manner cut off one or both 
breasts.*? 

The celebration on March 24 reminds 
one of the orgiastic feasts of Dionysos or 


the Sabazios mysteries of Thrace, the . 


home of the Phrygians. Most authors 


(Graillot, Hepding) believe, however, that. 


3% Mannhardat, Wilhelm, Der Baumkultus der Ger- 
manen und ihrer Nachbarstémme; Berlin, Gebriider 
Borntraeger, 1875 (xx and 646 pp.). 

Mannhardt, Wilhelm, Antike Wald- und Feldkults; 
Berlin, Gebriider Borntraeger, 1877 (xlviii and 
359 pp.). 

#0 Reference footnote 26; p. 256. 

#1 Reference footnote 26; p. 296. It is to be noted 
that March 24 is the Phrygian “Holy Friday.” 

«2 Reference footnote 26; p. 293. 
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the Phrygians took over these savage acts 
of self-mutilation from neighboring se- 
mitic peoples, among whom the sacrifice 
of the genitals had been moderated in the 
course of time to circumcision.*? Eduard 
Meyer ** on the other hand, assumes that 
the custom originated from older previous 
dwellers in Asia Minor. The instrument 
of the Stone Age testifies to the great age 
of the cult. 

Lucian * describes how the Dea Syria 
Ma was worshipped later in Kappadocia, 
adjacent to Phrygia. The Bellonarians, 
who corresponded to the Galloi, held sim- 
ilar orgiastic feasts in spring. Here, ac- 
cording to his report, the flood of orgiastic 
emotion even spread to the onlookers 
and they, too, castrated themselves. With 
their genitals in their hands, the wor- 
shippers ran through the streets and 
threw them into some house, from which 
they then received women’s clothing, ac- 
cording to custom. In spite of cauterisa- 
tion with boiling oil, many died of the 
castration wounds. The victims were car- 
ried outside the city and covered with 
stones. The bearers of the bodies were 
considered unclean for seven days. 

According to Phrygian custom, the sac- 
rificed genitals and the masculine clothing 
of the Galloi were carried into the inner- 
most shrine, the bridal chamber of Cy- 
bele,#¢ where they were washed, an- 
nointed, and possibly guilded, then 
ceremoniously buried. According to an- 
other version, they played a part in the 
mystery cult ¢7 in the Kernophorie, when 
the ‘“Kernos” or offering vessel containing 
the consecrated genitals was carried in 
solemn procession on the heads of the 
priestesses. 

The Galloi henceforth wore only wo- 
men’s clothing, richly decorated with pic- 
tures of the gods. They were carefully an- 
nointed; they wore long hair, which they 
offered to the goddess from time to time. 
Their bodies were freed of hair and rouged 


* Hepding, Hugo, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult; Religionsgeschichte und Vorarbeiten; Giessen, 
Wiinsch u. Dieterich, 1903 (viii and 224 pp.); p. 129. 
In this connection, also reference footnote 26; p. 293. 

“ Reference footnote 15; p. 651. 

* Consult Cumont’s article on the Galli in Pauly- 
Wissowas Realencyklopddie der Altertumswissen- 
schaft; 8:679-682. 

“ Reference footnote 26; p. 297. 

47 Reference footnote 43; p. 164. 


like a woman’s, often tatooed. Latin and 
Greek writers usually speak of the Galloi 
in the feminine.t* They often wandered 
through the country as begging monks, 
performing their ecstatic dances and 
scourgings, and breaking into prophecy in 
their ecstasy. The onlookers gave them 
presents and fed them. From this form 
of religious exercise, arose the concept of 
fanaticism (from fanum—sanctuary).*® 
These “fanatici” of Cybele were in the 
thralls of the goddess, her “famuli,” 
they were excluded from the masculine 
struggle for life. To be filled with the 
Great Mother, to be possessed by her, was 
the only form of life they desired. 

The sacrifice of human castration in the 
mystery religions was gradually replaced 
by the offering of a steer or male sheep, 
the taurobolium or criobolium, an offering 
taking place in other mysteries as well. 
Clemens Alexandrinus,*°® who was ini- 
tiated into the Phrygian mysteries before 
he became a Christian, writes in a char- 
acteristic manner of this matter: “Zeus 
tore out the vires of a sheep and threw 
them into the lap of his mother Dea, under 
the false pretense of punishing himself 
for his passionate embraces, and acting as 
though he had castrated himself.” Celi- 
bacy among priests is apparently also a 
substitute for castration.5t The mystery 
cult necessitated a priesthood of various 
ranks as well as numerous cult servants. 
Priestesses also played an important rdéle 
though a subordinate one. The leadership 
lay in the hands of the Archigalles, of 
whom several Latin writers, Firmicus 
Maternus, Prudentius and Servius ** de- 
clare that they themselves were eunuchs 
even at times when they enjoyed Roman 
rights of hospitality. At any rate, the 
barbaric custom of self-mutilation appears 
to have broken out time and again in late 


“Catullus, Gaius Valerius, Catulli Carmini; 63, 
verse 12, “ ‘Agite ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora 
simul, ... .’” [The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catul- 
lus (with notes and a translation by Charles Stutta- 
ford); London, Bell, 1912 (xxxii and 286 pp.); p. 105; 
“ ‘Come hither, O ye Gallae, to Cybele’s deep glades 

# Reference footnote 26; p. 301. 

%® Eusebius Pamphili, Evangelicae Praeparationis; 
II; 2 [reference footnote 26; p. 156]. 

51 Reference footnote 26; p. 232. 

3 Firmicus Maternus, Julius, Matheseos, III, 6, 22; 
Prudentius, Contra Symmachi Orationem, Il, 51; 
Servius, Ad Aeneide, IX, 115, reference footnote 26; 
p. 231. 
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Roman times. A castrated Phrygian, who 
had become converted to Christianity, 
founded the sect of montanism, which 
carried on the heritage of the Phrygian 
cult in rigorous ascetic sexual morals 
and ecstatic readiness for martyrdom." 
Mohammedanism carries on the ecstatic 
tradition in the dancing Dervishes.** The 
Russian sect of the Scoptzes. introduced 
ceremonial castration in their religious 
rites as late as the eighteenth century.*® 


THE Mystery CULTS 


The peculiarities of the Cybele mystery 
are apparently difficult to separate from 
the confusion of syncretic fusions with 
other antique mysteries, even for the spe- 
cialist. Into all these mysteries had pene- 
trated the orphic-pythagoric teachings of 
a half-philosophical, half-theosophical be- 
lief in the reincarnation of the soul. The 
deep secrecy surrounding the cult and the 
teachings of the mysteries makes it hard 
for later generations to form a clear pic- 
ture of these matters.°* The metric bible 
of the Neo-Platonist Proklos has not been 
preserved to us. The semi-pedantic, semi- 
phantastic work of Julian Apostata on the 
magna mater does not reveal the secret of 
the mystery cult. We must therefore rely 
for our information on Firmicus Mater- 
nus 7 and Clemens of Alexandria,®°* who 
from their Christian standpoint could 
hardly do the mysteries justice. 

The Oriental mysteries were “different 
from the closed cult brotherhoods of 
Hellas, into which one had to be born as 
citizen of a city, or member of a phratry, 
to share in their blessings.” 5® Strangers 
to the tribe could be taken into the cult of 
Cybele and that of Isis by adoption by 
the Great Mother. These strangers found 
in the other members of the cult a new 
family. In the worship of the magna 
mater, we see the longing of the wor- 


5% Reference footnote 26; begin p. 404. 

5% Rohde, Erwin, Psyche; Tiibingen (1921), 2; p. 27. 

%Lanval, M., Les Mutilations Seruelles; Paris, 
1936; begin p. 137. 

56 Reference footnote 26; begin p. 150 and refer- 
ence footnote 43; begin p. 155, for description of the 
Mystery Cults. 

5? Firmicus Maternus, Julius, De Errore pro pro- 
fanorum Religionem (Hahn Edition); Chapter 3. 

% Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrept. 2, 15 (Dindorf). 

5% Rohde, Erwin, Psyche, 1-2; Tiibingen, 1921; p. 287 
of Volume 1 [Rohde, Erwin, Psyche, 1; Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1910 (xv and 448 pp.).] 


shipper to make certain of his relation- 
ship to a parent, to become by sacramental 
act the child of this Great Mother for the 
after life.®° 
The requirement for admission to the 

initiations into the mysteries was ritual 
purity. In the Attis mysteries this was 
attained above all by refraining from eat- 
ing foods prepared from seeds. Rubbing 
with bran or clay was part of the purifica- 
tion. In both rites, the connection with 
mother earth and her fruits is clear. These 
preparations preceded the lower initia- 
tions, consisting of ceremonial eating and 
drinking. The cult musical instruments, 
the tympanon and the cymbalon, con- 
tained the food and drink of the sacra- 
ment. The taking of this sacramental 
nourishment was the first act in the cult 
drama of the union of the worshipper 
with the maternal deity. In the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries, the quaffing of the kykeon, 
a spirituous liquor made of barley corn, 
turned mourning into joy, the pain of 
parting into the joy of reunion. The ini- 
tiate of Attis spoke these words: 

“T have eaten from the tympanon, 

“I have drunk from the cymbalon, 

“I am the initiate of Attis.” 
This mystery verse served the worshipper 
as “signum ut in interioribus partibus 
homo moriturus possit admitti”—Firmi- 
cus.*t Thereafter, the initiate might be 
admitted to the temple’s holy of holies, 
which was underground like the old cave 
sanctuaries. Here, in the bridal chamber 
of the goddess, he underwent the most 
sacred consecration. The climax of the 
initiation into almost all mysteries was a 
marriage with the deity.*? But this sym- 
bolic marriage involved no love relation- 
ship. The initiate entered into the wed- 
ding chamber of the goddess as one about 
to die. Darkness surrounded him,’ and 
the ghostly flicker of torches. He was 
actually buried—he had to go down into 


his grave. The wailing for the dead rum- © 


bled in his ears. True, Attis was mourned, 
not he, but the initiate might well think 
the former was the case. Over his grave, 


% Dieterich, Albrecht, Mutter Erde; Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1905 (vi and 123 pp.); p. 91 and Dieterich, 
Albrecht, Eine Mithrasliturgie; Leipzig u. Berlin, 
1923 (x and 269 pp.); p. 146. 

61 Firmicus Maternus, Julius; XVIII; 1, 2. 

® Reference footnote 26; p. 132. 
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the “taurobolium” or “criobolium” was 
performed, and he was soaked with the 
blood of the animal whose genitals were 
offered to the goddess in place of his own. 
Out of the tension between fear of death 
and anticipation of bliss, he might say 
with Apuleius, one of the followers of 
Isis, “I have touched the shores of death, 
I have rested my foot upon the land of 
Proserpine, I have passed through all the 
elements and have returned from thence, 
in the underworld, I have seen the sun 
dazzling with purity. I have seen the 
high gods and the low and have wor- 
shipped them near at hand.” ®* The fol- 
lowing is from the ritual of a Lower 
Italian mystery religion: “I have entered 
into the lap of the queen of the under- 
world.” * The sacred wedding which is 
here celebrated is death. Dieterich is of 
the opinion that in some mysteries the 
union with the deity was carried out in 
the form of a more or less symbolic coitus. 
Thus, in the Sabazios mysteries, “the 
snake was drawn across the lap of the 
initiate.” “The rite can have no other 
meaning than that of a sexual union of 
the deity with the initiate.” ® Dieterich 
gives a similar interpretation to the 
synthema of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
described by Arnobius: “Ieiunavi atque 
ebibi cyceonem; ex cista sumpsi et in 
calathum misi, accepi rursus in cistulam 
transtuli.” ** Dieterich’s interpretation is 
as follows, “A pudendum must be meant, 
in this rite. .... In believing as I do 
that a phallus was taken from the chest, 
that something was done with it, that it 
was then laid in the basket and later 
taken out of it and put back into the 
chest, in believing that what was done 
with the phallus corresponded with that 
done with the snake in the above ritual, 
it seems to me that I am only giving 
voice to a rather probable surmise.” * 
Dieterich gives as a further basis for his 
theory: “the deity is always the masculine 


® Apuleius, Metamorphoses; XI, 23—Accessi con- 
finitum mortis et calcato Proserpinae limine per 
omnia uectus elementa remenaui; nocte media uidi 
solem candido coruscantem lumine; degs inferos et 
deos superos accessi coram et adoraui de proxumo. 

* Kern, Fritz, Orphicorum Fragmenta; Berlin 
(1922), Fragment 32, Par. c, Verse 8. 

® Dieterich, Albrecht, Eine Mithrasliturgie; Leip- 
zig u. Berlin, 1923 (x and 269 pp.); p. 124. 

8 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes; V, 26. 

6? Reference footnote 65; p. 123. 


element, with whom humans unite phy- 
sically.” ** K6érte on the other hand, con- 
siders it improbable that the goddess 
Demeter should be represented by a 
phallus. He believes that the initiate 
took an imitation of a woman’s abdomen 
out of the cista mystica, and that he drew 
this over his own body to symbolise a 
second birth, in accordance with the rites 
of adoption of the time, for “the initiate 
desires to be the child, not the husband 
nor the wife of the Mother of Earth.” 
Piccard ** assumes that the chest con- 
tained a phallus, and the basket a cun- 
neus, and that the initiate took them and 
put the one in the place of the other as a 
symbol of sexual intercourse. Wehrli* 
bases his explanation on the myth of the 
union of Demeter and Jason in the plowed 
field, and of the birth of Pluto. He be- 
lieves that in the mysterious eleusinian 
rite, two events were acted out together, 
a sacrificial marriage hieros gamos and 
the experience of birth. 

We see from this difference of opinion 
how well the equivocal formula of the 
cult hides its secret. It might occur to a 
psychoanalyst that in the dark secret 
which aroused fear and bliss in the ini- 
tiate, no rationally defined episode of 
adult sexual life is depicted, but that in 
this climax of the cult drama, which was 
designated as “looking on,” the initiate 
relived the fears of early childhood as 
he looked upon the parents and experi- 
enced their incompletely understood and 
variously interpreted adult sexual life, so 
familiar and yet so strange and awful. 
The initiate might thus be freed of his 
childish fears and his capacity for love 
and for religious bliss increased. The 
above digression contains a mere conjec- 
ture as to the meaning of the Cybele 
mystery and is not intended to anticipate 
the explanation in a later chapter. Let 
us now return to the description of the 
mystery of Cybele. The followers of 
Attis were also delivered from the fear 


*§ Reference footnote 65; begin p. 124. 

® Nilsson, Martin P., Die Eleusinischen Gottheiten. 
Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft. (1935) 32:79-141—in 
particular, p. 121 wherein the author refers to 
Picard, L’episode de Bdulo dans les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis. Rev. de UHist des rel. (1927) 95; begin 
p. 220. 

7 Wehrli, Fritz, Die Mysterien von Eleusis. Arch. 
f. Religionswissenschaft. (1934) 31:77-104. 
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of death caused by their descent into the 
Chthonic sanctuary, and by the animal 
sacrifice. A light dispelled their fears, 
accompanied by a proclamation of ascen- 
sion; the initiate was féted as one “reborn 
into eternity.” 74 He was given milk and 
honey, like a new-born babe. At the same 
time, he experienced the hieros gamos 
with the Great Mother; he was enthroned 
beside her image, invested with the in- 
signia of the god Attis, and worshipped 
by the multitude of the faithful. 

This return to intimate nearness to the 
mother, as in earliest childhood, together 
with the idea of the most intimate sexual 
relationship with her is one of the deepest 
wish phantasies of mankind. The clearly 
sexual character of this wish apparently 
became more and more manifest in the 
course of development or decadence of 
the faith. Augustine describes the feast 
of the lavatio, the washing of the image 
of the goddess, which followed the hilaria 
—the feast of ascension of Attis—after 
a day of rest. In the feast of the lavatio, 
the marriage of Cybele and Attis was 
celebrated in liturgy and song in none 
too chaste words.*? The Roman feast of 
hilaria ended in wild masquerades, and 
their usual accOmpaniment of sexual 
freedom. 

The tendency to disclose the secret of 
incest, which was only hinted at in the 
myths, appears to be a later phase of the 
cult, one which is designated in the study 


of the neuroses as the return of the in- _ 


hibited material from repression. The 
bacchanalia which were celebrated in the 
second century B. C. at Rome caused 
such a scandal, according to Livius, be- 
cause of their “shamelessness” that the 
senate repressed these mystery feasts by 
force. Cumont*® however considers the 
accusations, which even rose to hinting at 
ritual murder and omophagia, as ill- 
founded. But the drunken orgies of these 
nightly feasts, uniting the two sexes in 
the cult of the phallus, could not help 
but offend the “frosty morality” of the 
senate. Similar “disgraceful scenes in the 
Sabazios mystery cults” led half a century 
later to their suppression, as well. When 


™ Reference footnote 30; p. 63. 
7 Augustinus, Aurelius, De Civitate Dei; II, 4. 
™ Reference footnote 30, begin p. 196 and p. 316. 


later centuries raised the ban, the tend- 
ency to lay aside the inhibitions must have 
become even more pronounced. Philo- 
sophical and theosophical speculation had, 
indeed, read into the mystery of Cybele 
and Attis the deliverance of the soul from 
the bonds of matter. A defender of this 
faith even found it possible to say of the 
Gallos Pileatus, bedecked with the Phry- 
gian cap, “Et ipse Pileatus Christianus 
est.” 7 But the laying aside of the inhi- 
bitions, at first felt as a certain release of 
the individual from religious fears, must 
have caused qualms of conscience, with 
the further advance of this development, 
and this paved the way for Christianity’s 
conquest over the mystery religions. 


THE CYBELE AND ATTIS MytTus 7 


In order to understand the peculiar rite 
of sacrificial castration of the Phrygian 
Galloi and its later forms of development, 
we must consider the myths which sur- 
rounded this ritual. These myths, as indi- 
cated above, appear to supplement the 
cult in much the same way associations 
supplement the manifest dream. 

There are numerous Attis myths, of 
two principal versions, a Lydian and a 
Phrygian, the former with strong similari- 
ties to the myths of Adonis, in which 
Attis is killed by a boar, and the latter 
with the fatal castration of Attis as the 
climax. The Phrygian form predomi- 
nated, in time, over the Lydian. 

The Phrygian myth has been handed 
down to us by Timotheus of the Eleu- 
sinian order of priests, the Eumolpides, 
who strove to have the Serapis cult intro- 
duced into Alexandria under Ptolemy I. 
The works of Timotheus are not extant, 
but Arnobius ** and Pausanias ™’ used his 
works as their source. Arnobius contami- 


nated this with another work; Hepding . 


has isolated the two. From this source, 
we learn of the following myth of Timo- 
theus: 

Zeus attempted unsuccessfully to rape 
the Great Mother in her sleep. His seed 
was spilled upon the earth, and brought 


™% Augustinus, Aurelius, In Johannis Evangelicus 
Tractatus; VII, 1, 6. 

™ Reference ‘footnote 43; Chapter 2 (pp. 98-122). 

7% Arnobius, Adversus Nationes; V; begin 5. 

7 Pausanias; VII, 17. 
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forth a dreadful hermaphrodite, Agdistis 
—one of the auxiliary names of the magna 
mater. This monster of two sexes obeyed 
neither god nor man, but destroyed all in 
his wantonness. Bacchos got the better of 
it on the advice of the gods, by a trick. He 
filled Agdistis’ well with very strong wine, 
and when he had fallen into a drunken 
sleep, Bacchos fastened the male genitals 
of the hermaphrodite with a lasso”™® to a 
tree, so that Agdistis, springing up from 
his sleep, castrated himself. The blood 
which flowed from the severed penis 
soaked into the earth, and a pomegranate 
tree grew from it. Nana, the daughter of 
the River Sangarios—also a manifestation 
of the nature goddess of Asia Minor—put 
one of the fruits of the tree in her lap, 
and became pregnant from it. She was 
condemned to death by hunger by her 
father, as a maid disgraced. She was 
rescued by the gods, and bore a son, Attis, 
whom Sangarios put out to die, and who 
was in turn rescued by a goat, which 
gave him to suck. (Arnobius considers the 
etymology of the name Attis to be either 
from the word goat, or from the Lydian 
term for “darling.”) Agdistis loved the 
beautiful Attis, as he grew; she made him 
her lover, and gave him gifts of game. 
Attis boasted that he had brought down 
the game himself, and betrayed Agdistis’ 
love in his cups. King Midas of Pessinus 
wanted to marry Attis to his daughter. 
Agdistis appeared at the marriage feast 
in a fury, and caused all the guests to go 
mad. The king castrated himself. Attis 
tore the syrinx (flute) from Agdistis’ 
clutches and ran in bacchanalian rage 
through the forests, threw himself under 
a pine tree, and killed himself by cutting 
off his genitals. Filled with remorse, 
Agdistis begged Zeus to bring Attis back 
to life. But Zeus granted only that his 
body should not decay, that his hair 
should continue to grow, and that his 
little finger should remain alive and move. 
Agdistis buried Attis in Pessimus, and 
founded his cult. 

In the second source used by Arnobius, 
the Great Mother is born from~one of the 
stones which Deukalion and Pyrrha threw 

7 Lasso, in Latin, equates with bolus, which is to 


be found again in the Latin, taurobolium, the sacri- 
fice of a steer. 


behind them after the great flood, in order 
to create men. She loves Attis in his 
beauty, and knows that it is his fate to 
live only as long as he knows no woman. 
She tries to break up his marriage with 
the daughter of King Midas by breaking 
down the walls of the city, closed for 
the wedding feast, with her head. When 
Attis sees her, he goes mad, and cuts off 
his genitals under a spruce tree. The 
Great Mother washes and annoints the 
penis, wraps it in a cloth and buries it. 
Violets spring up from the blood and 
the penis, surrounding the spruce tree 
with their beauty. Attis’ bride mourns 
him with the Great Mother, swaths him 
in soft woolen wrappings, and kills 
herself by cutting off her breasts. An 
almond tree grows up on her burial 
mound. 

In the form in which Ovid’*® hands 
down the myth, Cybele binds Attis in 
chaste love, and makes him promise 
to remain untouched. When Attis falls in 
love with a nymph and breaks his prom- 
ise, the nymph is killed by the magna 
mater, Attis goes mad, hacks at his body, 
and castrates himself with the words, 
“Pereant partes quae nocuere mihi.” 
Arnobius, in his version, gives the words 
of Attis as follows: “There, take these 
genitals—you caused trouble enough on 
their account.” In the metamorphosis of 
Ovid, Attis is changed into a pine tree. 

In the version of Servius,®*° the high 
priest of Cybele, Attis is pursued by the 
homosexual love of the King of Phrygia. 
As he flees before him, he and the king 
both castrate and kill each other. 

In the hymns of Hippolytus," which 
have been interpreted by the gnostic sect 
of the Naassenians, Attis is a shepherd, 
born from an almond tree. He is beloved 
of the Great Mother and castrated by her. 

The Lydian myth of Attis is much sim- 
ilar to that of Adonis of Byblos, the 
beloved of Baalat, and to that of the Baby- 
lonian Tammuz, beloved of Istar.*? Both 
myths attribute plant nature to Attis. 

* Ovid, Fastorum; IV (begin p. 179 of the Merkel 
edition). Ovid, Metamorphoses; X (A. Riese edition; 
pp. 103-105). 

Servius, Ad Aeneide; IX (Thile et Hagen edi- 
tion; p. 115). 

| Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Naeres; V, 7 


(Duncker et Schneidewin edition; p. 138). 
82 Reference footnote 17; begin p. 94 and p. 138. 
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Adonis springs from the myrtle; Tam- 
muz from the tamarisk. Both commit 
the sin of Gdipus—they love the mother 
of the gods. Adonis is torn to pieces by 
the angry father of the gods, called Ares 
or Hephastos according to the Greek 
version, in the form of a boar, like the 
Lydian Attis. The boar is also connected 
with the foe of Osiris, Set-Typhon, the 
strange Egyptian god borrowed from the 
Hyksos conquerors.** 

In the myths as well as in the cult, the 
joy of resurrection * is everywhere of 
less significance than the mourning over 
the death of the young god, and in the 
Tammuz myth, it does not appear at all. 
The resurrection thought seems to have 
been introduced into the myths later. 


SURVEY OF THE INTERPRETATIONS OF CULT 
AND MYTHS 


The confusion of many ceremonies 
and saga elements originating at various 
times and places, in the cult and myths 
of Cybele and Attis, makes it very difficult 
to find an interpretation; some authors 
even doubt that such a myth is capable of 
interpretation.® It is a fact that attempts 
at the same have brought forth very con- 
tradictory results, both in olden and in 
recent times. 

The mythologists who interpret Attis 
as the sun god, in accordance with Macro- 
bius,** have arrived at this interpretation 
from the syncretic sun worship of late 
heathen times; they have wandered far 
from the origins of the cult. The ruling 
explanation today has its source in the 
“interpretatio physiologica” of Porphy- 
rius.*7 The Attis myth is considered to 
depict the life of nature, and Attis and 
other young gods who die and rise again 
represent the “spirit of vegetation.”’ This 
interpretation is based on Mannhardt’s *8 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte and on the 
large amount of comparative material 


8 Reference footnote 17; p. 155. 

* Reference footnote 17; p. 136. 

*® Reference footnote 43; p. 213. 

*% Macrobius, Saturnalia; 1, 21 (Eyssenhardt edi- 
tion; pp. 7-11). 

§% Porphyrius, according to Augustinus, De Civitate 
Dei; VII, 25. 

8 Mannhardt, Wilhelm, Antike Wald- und Feld- 
kulte; Berlin, Gebriider Borntraeger, 1877 (xlviii and 
359 pp.). 


which Frazer *® has brought together in 
his work on this subject. Cumont °° also 
interprets according to the vegetation 
cult: “Attis personifie probablement la 
végétation bralée par les ardeurs de 
été avant d’avoir atteint sa maturité 
et qui durant l’hiver parait s’affaiblir et 
pour ainsi dire perdre sa virilité, puis 
mourir pour renaitre au printemps avec 
un nouvel éclat.” Rapp’s explanation is 
similar. He goes further into the details 
of the myth: “Agdistis, the mother of 
earth, in order to bring forth nature’s 
forms from the fulness of her own 
strength, unites the creative power of 
both sexes, but these two forces soon 
separate. .... Out of the unity of life 
force, the mother (Cybele), vegetative life 
springs, as the son (Attis)..... Crea- 
tive force, in the beginning unbounded, 
experiences a sudden halt, vegetation 
dies, Attis castrates himself!’ 

In Asia Minor, the death of spring 
vegetation under the glow of the summer 
sun is indeed a very impressive sight, 
but if this impression alone were the 
origin of the spring rites, why should 
men mourn so deeply over the death of 
vegetation just when it is in its first 
green beauty, in spring? This mood would 
be better suited to July, the time of the 
Adonis feast, and to the quick wilting of 
his gardens at that time. But here, the 
joy of resurrection which follows imme- 
diately would be inappropriate. Robert- 
son Smith’s *? idea is that a human being 
was offered as a sacrifice each year and 
that this is the basis of the myth of the 
death of the god. But this brings up the 
question as to the reason for this sacri- 
fice. The utilitarian motive ascribed by 
Frazer °* for the castration of priests, that 
this was to assure the fertility of the earth, 
is not very satisfactory. Walter F. Otto, 

% Frazer, Sir James George, The Golden Bough; 


London, Macmillan, 1923-30; par. 5, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris; 1927, Volume 5 and 6. 


% Reference footnote 43; wherein is mentioned the , 


work of Cumont: Eztrait du Bulletin de Vinstitut 
archéologique Liegeois (1909) 39; p. 5. 

* Rapp, Lexikon der Mythologie (Roscher); II, 
begin p. 1048. 

% Smith, William Robertson, Religionen der Semi- 
ten (translation by Stiibe); Friedburg i. Br., 1899; p. 
316. 

% Frazer, Sir James George, Adonis, Attis, Osiris; 
1907; begin p. 224. Also reference footnote 89. 

* Otto, Walter F., Dionysus, Mythos und Kultus; 
Frankfurt am Main, V. Klostermann, 1933 (196 pp.); 
begin p. 23. 
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in his description of the Dionysos cult, 
which is closely related to that of Attis, 
points out how unsuitable is the utili- 
tarian motivation of modern rationalistic 
thought in explaining the creative forces 
active in the production of a cult. The 
tragic fate expressed in the cruel rites of 
the cults of Dionysos and Attis spurn all 
harmless interpretations. 

The psychoanalyst Lorenz, in his article 
on chaos and rite, also draws attention 
to the insufficiency of typical explana- 
tions of the “spirit of vegetation.” Why 
this marked ambivalence in relation to 
this beneficent spirit of vegetable growth, 
who had to die cruelly before he rose 
again? Lorenz*®> connects the yearly 
sacrifice of the youthful god of vegetation 
with an annual penance for the sin of 
(dipus committed against the primal 
father, inasmuch as the guilt due to this 
crime threatened to lame man’s procre- 
ative and productive powers. This inter- 
pretation is much more in accord with 
the emotional violence of the rites of the 
cult, for desires to murder the father are 
no distant, mythical matter of the long- 
forgotten past, but for each successive 
generation, a conflictful situation forcing 
its way anew into consciousness. We saw 
in the development of the Attis cult that 
the incest thought almost broke into 
consciousness, and this is still clearer in 
the Adonis cult. The explanation that the 
sacrifice of the darling of the mother of 
the gods was a penance for the sin of 
(edipus is therefore a natural one. 

Reik * in his article, Die Pubertdtsriten 
der Wilden describes how the sufferings 
of the son god are to be considered as 
penance for the murder of the primal 
father and how the initiation customs of 
primitive peoples re-act this penance, in 
order to free the initiate from his childish 
tie to his mother sufficiently so that the 
homosexual relationship to his male tribal 
companions which replace the former 
may be strong enough to make him a 
socially useful representative and pro- 

*® Lorenz, Emil, Chaos und Ritos. Uéber Herkunft 
der Vegetationskulte. Imago (1931) 17:434-494. 

%* Reik, Theodor, Die Pubertidtsriten der Wilden, 
Probleme der Religionspsychologie; Leipzig u. Wien, 


Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag, 1919; 
par. 1, Das Ritual begin p. 58. 





tector of the tribal traditions. The cult 
of Attis has much in common with these 
initiation customs of the totemistic cults, 
nor are totemistic features lacking in the 
myth. But the initiate of the Great 
Mother does not attain release from her; 
he rather strengthens and deepens the 
mother-child tie. Attis and the related 
son gods lack all heroic traits to make a 
struggle against the father successful, 
distorted as the father is to villainy, as 
Rank points out in his outline of myths 
Von der Geburt des Helden.* In some 
versions of the Attis myth, the father 
figure does indeed suffer castration and 
death. The repression of the father in 
other Attis myths can probably be ex- 
plained as Jones * does: the denial of 
procreative fatherhood in matriarchal so- 
cieties is due to the tendency to avoid 
the rivalry of father and son in the 
C&dipus conflict. The cult and myth of 
Attis are indeed attempts to master the 
CEdipus conflict. The failure of this at- 
tempt results in a regression. The attitude 
of Attis negates every tendency to suc- 
cessful rivalry with the father. This fun- 
damental attitude of the son god, repellent 
to masculine pride, allows the conjecture 
that the interpretation of myth and cult 
may give opportunity for penetration into 
the deeper psychic layers, which in the 
development of the individual precede 
the full experience of the Cédipus con- 
flict, and which represent a regressive 
stage, in relation to it. The myth, as well 
as the dream, is over-determined, and its 
possibilities are not exhausted with one 
interpretation. 

Even for the Adonis myth, in the most 
usual form of which the father-son conflict 
is so clearly manifested in the killing by 
the boar, representing the offended father- 
god, the interpretation by means of the 
(Edipus conflict does not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. Baudissin ** has demonstrated 
that an older form of the myth preceded 
the familiar one. According to the former, 
handed down by Panyasis (died 460 B. C.) 


% Jones, Ernest, Das Mutterrecht und die sexuelle 
Unwissenheit der Wilden. Imago (1927) 13:199-222; 
begin p. 199. 

% Panyasis, Bibliotheca Apollodoris; 1, III, 14, 4; 
begin p. 1. 
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Aphrodite gives the beautiful boy over 
into the keeping of the underworld god- 
dess Persephone, in a chest. Persephone 
refuses to give him back. Aphrodite 
mourns him. In this form of the myth, 
the conflict with the father seems to have 
disappeared, and in its place, the mother- 
son conflict is the keener. The mother 
goddess is divided into two figures, 
Aphrodite and Persephone, the good and 
the bad mother. The ambivalence con- 
flict between son and mother in the 
mother relationships in the early child- 
hood of depressive patients manifests 
itself similarly in the division into a fos- 
tering and an avenging mother image, 
which the child cannot fuse into one 
because his feelings are so divided. To 
such a deeply ambivalent relation to the 
mother goddess, the castration motif 
seems closely related. 

Nock * in Eunuchs in Ancient Reli- 
gions finds the motif of self-castration in 
the desire for a purity which ancient 
peoples apparently could attain only in 
this way, and in the wish to be like a 
child or a virgin, so as to be better able 
to serve the deity, especially the feminine 
goddess. Nock also finds the idea prev- 
alent that castration, the relinquishment 
of the individual’s own genital satisfac- 
tion, is supposed to increase the fertility 
of the earth. Eduard Meyer} expresses 
a similar thought in relation to the Attis 
cult: “Castration is the supreme sacrifice, 
by means of which to enter into relation- 
ship with the deity; castration allows 
man to approach as near as possible to 
the nature of the goddess.” 

This desire to be like the female deity 
or the ideal of virginity brings up the 
question as to whether in the religions 
of mother worship, the ego ideal and 
the superego formations have feminine 
character? Roheim? reports on the 
matrilinear, omophagous Papuans, whom 
he studied from the standpoint of psycho- 
analysis that their group ideal, the “toni- 
sagari,” the generous giver of feasts, is 


*® Nock, Arthur Darby, Eunochs in Ancient Re- 
ligions. Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft (1925) 23: 
25-33 


1 Reference footnote 15; begin p. 649. 
™ Réheim, Géza, Die Psychoanalyse primitiver 
Kulturen. Imago (1932) 18:297-563; begin p. 547. 


the ideal of a fostering and nourishing 
mother. The superego of these plutocratic 
planters has the following motif: “there 
are no fathers, only mothers. I am one of 
the mothers, not a father.” .... “There 
are no fathers, no one who will eat you 
up, there are only mothers, who can be 
eaten.” (To make this motif clear, the 
explanation should be added that the 
fathers, deprived of their rights in matri- 
archal Papua, are rather sadistic in their 
care of the children—they suck their 
penes). One can indeed see the beginning 
of a superego in this readiness to take the 
mother by force, to get her possessions, 
her riches, in order to shine before others 
as a generous feast-giver, with her wealth. 
The superego arises from the introjection 
of the mother, from the identification 
with her bounty. This is indeed only the 
beginning of superego formation, serving 
the domination of fear. This fear is indeed 
far from a pronounced sense of guilt, as 
found in the true building of conscience in 
the superego. 

In the religion of the Great Mother, 
the creative sense, which Freud? and 
Reik +8 have placed at the beginning of 
human morality and religion, appears to 
me to be still weak. Even in the highly 
developed mystery religions, ethical ele- 
ments }° are in the background. The fasts 
and purifying ceremonies do not spring 
from ethical ideals and duties, they are 
rather of apotropaic character, they serve 
to keep off spirits and bad gods, and to 
overcome fear. The concept of sin— 
through Orphism, even the idea of original 
sin was incorporated into the mystery 
religion—is less moral than religious. Sin 
is absence from god, which can be con- 
verted into the saving presence of the 
deity, not by morally acceptable actions, 
but by taking part in ritual. This religious 


attitude corresponds to the early stages - 


of superego development in the individual 
before the mastery of the G2dipus com- 
plex, this is, in general, before the sixth 
or seventh year. Before this time, the 
child still acts according to the magic 
point of view, copying the mighty adults 


103 Reference footnote 1; p. 176 and p. 191. 
18 Reference footnote 96; p. 131. 
1% Reference footnote 59; begin p. 74 of Volume 2. 
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around him. He strives to convert the 
bad or angry mother into the good mother, 
as primitive peoples tried to convert a 
bad spirit into a good one, or as the 
monotheist desires to convert the terrify- 
ing distance from God into blissful near- 
ness to him. 

Here, however, there seems to be a 
fundamental difference between the re- 
ligions which have nearness to a father 
god as their central point, and those 
whose chief object of worship is a mother 
goddess. 

Baudissin 1°* found in the peoples of 
Anterior Asia where both father and 
mother gods are worshipped that national 
and ethical ideas are developed with ref- 
erence to the masculine deity. The mother 
deity, on the other hand, remains morally 
indifferent. She is the representative of 
life and death, of fecundity, of the repro- 
ductive and destructive forces of nature. 
The feminine deity is often represented 
naked and with marked sexual character- 
istics. A phallic cult is often combined 
with the mother religion. Cult customs in 
regard to the origin and destruction of 
life have been preserved in dependence 
on the maternal deity with rare per- 
sistence. 

The idol of fecund maternity, pregnant 
and often with many voluptuous breasts, 
with emphasis on the sexual organs, a hint 
of which can be seen in the Venus de 
Medici, can be followed in Anterior Asia 
back to the Ice Age, with the aid of 
archaeological excavations. 


EXCURSIONS INTO PREHISTORIC TIMES 


If we desire to follow back the roots 
of the maternal religion, we must call 
upon the material of the science of pre- 
historic times. The religious philosopher 
Usener 17 says: “All popular religions of 
which we possess more extensive informa- 
tion are accomplished at the time the 
peoples are first mentioned in authentic 
history. They bring their gods and their 

5 Reference footnote 17; begin p. 19. ~ 


1% Franz, Leonhard, Die Muttergottin in vorderen 
Orient und in Europa. Der Alte Orient (1937) 35: 


* ' 
107 Usener, Herman, Mythologie. Arch. f. Religions- 
wissenschaft (1904) 7:6-32; p. 7. 


sagas with them into their historical 
existence as their ancestral heritage. All 
that can be determined from authentic 
sources is the history of the decline of 
gods and sagas; their rise and develop- 
ment lies beyond the bounds of history.” 

In this era “beyond the bounds of 
history,” which 1s inaccessible to human 
consciousness, like the events of early 
childhood in the life of the individual, 
there has been an important reorientation 
in the last few decades. In 1930, Menghin 
finished his epochal work on the Stone 
Age. Even earlier, in accord with Men- 
ghin’s ideas, the Bonn school of Grabner 
and the Viennese school of Pater Wilhelm 
Schmidt '°* created “the theory of the cul- 
tural groups” in connection with ethno- 
logical, anthropological, archaeological 
and historical research, which appears to 
gain predominance over the evolutional 
conception of ethnology, as represented 
by Bastian, Tylor and Frazer. Without 
attempting to judge of the value of this 
reorientation, one may say that psycho- 
analysis cannot afford to ignore this new 
conception, especially in any attempt at 
shedding light on the open question of 
the maternal goddesses, which is so 
patently connected with the matriarchal 
cultural groups of the early and later 
planters. 

Kern, who in his survey, Die Anfdnge 
der Weltgeschichte takes a position in 
favour of Menghin, says**: “The cult 
of the magna mater, ‘Ammas’ appears to 
have spread through the world for the 
first time as a great religion about the 
middle of the second ten thousand years 
B. C.” According to Kern, Asia Minor 
was still in protoneolithic times (8000 to 
5000 B. C.) the domain of planter culture, 
whereas in Europe, the three deep cul- 

108 Pater Wilhelm Schmidt has been attacked from 
many sides. He has been heatedly accused of a sub- 
jectively hostile attitude to the sexual life of primi- 
tive peoples by an author with closely related philos- 
opy, Winthuis, Josef, Einfiihrung in die Vorstel- 
lungswelt primitiver Vélker; Leipzig, C. L. Hirsch- 
field, 1931 (lx and 364 pp.). If these accusations be 
true, the loss to the research interests of psycho- 
analysis is great. But even so, the great services 
of this research worker remain a fact, based as they 
are on his ingenious amassing of an enormous 
amount of material. 

1 Kern, Fritz, Die Anfiinge der Weltgeschichte; 
Leipzig u. Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1933 (149 pp.); 


p. 61. 
10 Reference footnote 109; begin p. 81. 
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tures, the hunter, the planter, and the 
shepherd cultures, had already mixed. 
According to the theory of cultural areas 
or groups, the group of the planters, of 
those who cultivated with the hoe or the 
sharp stick, was the first group who 
displaced the acquisitive by the cultiva- 
tive form of management. How far pure 
forms of these cultural groups are still 
extant today, spread as they were for 
thousands of years over the earth, and 
later united with other cultures, appears 
still to be an open ethnological question.'™* 
To the cultural group of the totemistic 
hunters, the cultural group of the early 
planters is in antithetical contrast. Early 
planter culture is characterised by the 
matriarchal forms in contrast to totemistic 
patriarchal rights, moon mythology in- 
stead of the sun mythology prevalent 
among the totemists, weapons for cutting 
among the planters, weapons for thrusting 
among the hunters, the quadrangular 
gabled house among the planters, the 
conical hut among the hunters. The 
magna mater and fecundity cult arose 
among the early planters, and was passed 
on to later mixed cultures. Orgies seem 
to have been especially developed in con- 
nection with the display of the charms 
of fecundity, in the totemistic-matriarchal 
mixed culture, which has its ethnological 
parallel in the Australian natives of 
today.'!? 

If we ask how it happened that there 
was this antithetic development of the 
totemistic culture on the one hand and 
the matriarchal culture on the other, in 
the mielithicum, that is, in the late Ice 
Age, we must turn for the answer to the 
antecedents of these deep cultures, which 
Menghin has termed the “fundamental 
cultures.” They extend into the proto- 
lithicum, into the beginnings of the Ice 
Age and the tertiary epoch, they are much 
freer of the antithetical contrasts of the 
deep cultures, and persisted in their sta- 
bility according to Kern’s estimate, for 


%2 Schmidt, Wilhelm and Koppers, W., Der Mensch 
aller Zeiten. Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft der 
Volker; Regensburg, 1924; begin p. 257. The follow- 
ing material it taken principally from the last men- 
tioned works of Schmidt-Koppers, and Kern: refer- 
ence footnote 109; begin p. 52. 

43 Reference footnote 109; p. 61. 


hundreds of thousands of years.'!* Unin- 
fluenced by other cultures, these game- 
hunting fundamental cultures are to be 
found even today, though sparsely, for 
example, among pygmies and semi-pygmy 
races. Their stability appears to be due to 
the harmonious division of work between 
man and woman among the game-hunters. 
The man provides food by hunting and 
the woman by gathering plants. Every 
want can be supplied by these primitive 
all-sufficient activities of the two sexes. 
No hunger occurs, which could only 
be satisfied by greatly specialised work. 
Man and woman are in large measure 
equal on the basis of common effort, 
family life is monogamous and relatively 
free of irritation. The relationship to the 
offspring is: predominantly a happy one, 
and the children are brought up without 
instilling much fear in them, and without 
intimidation. The rites of puberty are 
much simpler than among the later 
totemists. They are confined to fasting 
and breaking out a tooth, that is, to the 
oral sphere, whereas the initiation cus- 
toms of the totemists are concentrated 
on the phallic sphere (circumcision and 
subincision). The organisation of society, 
which is not yet developed from indi- 
vidual and tribe totemism to the char- 
acteristic group totemism of the totemistic 
cultural groups, hardly extends beyond 
the family. The men of the fundamental 
cultures are not cannibals, they are not 
warlike. Fear reactions and aggressive 
instincts are in great measure absorbed 
in the effort at mastery of animals and 
things. Due to this diversion of his ag- 
gressions the tolerance of early man seems 
to have been much greater than that of 
later cultures. The peaceful relation of 
men to each other is reflected in the con- 
fidential relation to the “supreme being,” 


in early “primal monotheism.” The right 


to call these primitive forms of religion 
“primal monotheism” has been disputed 
often enough in the literature of religious 
philosophy, but never, the relative free- 
dom from fear as a characteristic of this 
relationship. If this early epoch of man’s 
development were to be compared with a 


ut Reference footnote 109; p. 43. 
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phase in individual development, as the 
psychoanalysts see it, one would think of 
the pre-ambivalent early stage of develop- 
ment of the satisfied infant.1* This view 
of the fundamental cultures, to support 
which P. W. Schmidt has brought together 
a large quantity of material in the third 
edition of his work Familie und Staat auf 
der Urstufe has of course aroused much 
opposition because it is employed as argu- 
ment against the evolutionary conception 
of human development. It contradicts 
only the idea of a development from a low 
moral standard to a very high one, which 
one may doubt on other grounds than 
those of prehistoric times alone. It does 
not contradict, however, the idea of a 
development from comprehensive and 
understandable simplicity to a complexity 
that can no longer be mastered by man- 
kind. 

In the cultural group of the totemists 
as well as that of the planters, the balance 
of the sexes is much more labile. The 
totemistic hunter, who settled in zones 
with plenty of game, developed hunting 
to such a pitch that the whole working 
capacity of a man was no longer ab- 
sorbed, as in the fundamental cultures, 
in the struggle for the preservation of 
the individual and the family. The sur- 
plus productive energy of the man brings 
about a development in division of work 
and artistic achievement almost equal to 
that of the later city cultures. But the 
totemistic culture is founded on the one- 
sided preponderance of the man. His con- 
structive, state-building powers produce 
the complicated social structures, the age 
classes, the totem and marriage classes. 
The educational foundations of this form 
of society are the strict and cruel rites 
of puberty, which tear the youth from his 
mother-tie and introduce the terrified boy 
into the men’s group, the clue to which 
is the active and passive experience of 
force. Only the man to man relation, not 
the man to woman relation, profits by the 
sublimation of the incestuous mother tie. 
Family interests are entirely subordinate 
to the interests of the tribe, and these 


14 Abraham, Karl, Versuch einer Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Libido; Leipzig, Wien u. Ziirich, Inter- 


nationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag 1924 (96 pp.); 
p. 90. 


latter are the concern solely of the men. 
This one-sidedness of the totemistic cul- 
tural groups of necessity produces the 
typical cultural defects of a one-sided 
masculine form of society.'*® 

The one-sided economic predominance 
of the woman in the matriarchal cul- 
tural group of the planters** also led 
of necessity to similar cultural defects, 
due to the tension of ambivalence. In 
zones where there was not so much game, 
and which were at the same time more 
favourable for plant growth (tropical 
alluvial valleys), the original gathering 
of plants had been converted by the 
initiative of the woman into productive 
cultivation. That led to settling down in 
one place. It is possible that the strong 
inimical ambivalent tension between the 
growing girl and the mother gave her, in 
anxiety for her own children, the idea 
of driving into mother earth with the 
hoe and wringing fertility from her. At 
any rate, primitive agricuiture remained 
in the hands of the woman, she was the 
driving force in the sublimation of anal 
instincts, the human powers which, aris- 
ing from the production of the body’s 
waste, strives to convert other earthly 
material and to pile up possessions. The 
aim is to taste the elixir of power, even 
though in its most abstract form, the 
amassing of achievements, or the posses- 
sion of money. In the matriarchal cul- 
tural group, the private ownership of land 
was introduced for the first time by the 
woman.'!*? Pottery, the spiral roll tech- 
nique of plaiting, and weaving, are all 
her inventions. The fact that the planter 
settled down in one place, led to a fear- 
inspiring ancestor cult, as he could not 
leave his dead behind, as did the nomad 
or the hunter. Among the planters, the 
dead were buried in a squatting position 
in the communities of the living. In the 
matriarchal cultural group, money was 
invented. Marketing was in the hands of 
the woman. On this basis of management, 
the matriarchate in the early stages of 
planter culture rose to gynecocracy, but 
not without arousing violent envy in the 


5 Reference footnote 111; begin p. 225. 

48 Reference footnote 109; begin p. 50 and refer- 
ence footnote 111; begin p. 256. 

1117 Reference footnote 111; p. 539. 
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man. The one-sided dependence of the 
household existence on the woman must 
have been hard for the man to bear, and 
must have made the conditions for the 
mastery of the Cidipus conflict unfavour- 
able, this conflict which is so important 
for human development. It was Abra- 
ham’s 148 discovery that the fixation of the 
boy on his mother in the transition period 
from the oral to the anal phase, that is, in 
the transition from the purely receptive 
interests of the child to his first produc- 
tive efforts, may have a fatal outcome; it 
may leave behind a disposition to manic- 
depressive affections. Matriarchal planter 
culture appears not to have overcome 
this difficulty of development completely. 
Masculine development did not detach 
itself from the nourishing mother. The 
ideal of the fecund mother goddess, the 
cults of fecundity indicate constant 
anxiety as to fertility, similar to the 
fear of starvation in depressive patients. 
Matriarchal planter culture is the home 
of cannibalism. Narcotics (betel, banana 
beer, palm wine) are unknown to the 
fundamental and patriarchal cultures; 
they make their first appearance among 
the planters. A deep dissatisfaction in the 
oral instinctual sphere is to be seen in 
these innovations, due in part to the 
preponderance of vegetable nourishment 
over meat, in part, doubtless, to the 
limitation of the expansive instincts of 
the man, used to hunting, and to his de- 
pendence on the woman. 

Matriarchal planter culture is connected 
with most sanguinary human sacrifices, 
found repeatedly in all fertility cults. It 
is hard to understand why human sac- 
rifice as such should be supposed to in- 
crease the fertility of the earth. Reik ™° 
has pointed out that the custom of offer- 
ing up the first-born contradicts any 
rational relation between sacrifice and 
concern for sufficiency of food; such 
anxiety would rather appear with the 
birth of later offspring. But possibly both, 
the concern as to fertility, and human 
sacrifice, are the result of an unbroken 
mother tie, which increases the danger 
of castration, the result of a general manic- 


48 Reference footnote 114; begin p. 48. 
u* Reference footnote 96; par. 1, Die Couvade; p. 42. 


depressive disposition. Then human sac- 
rifice in the matriarchal society would 
correspond to the elementary suicidal 
tendency of the melancholiac. Reik at- 
tributes the sacrificing of a child prin- 
cipally to the fear of the avenging fathers, 
as the man sees in the children avengers 
of his father’s generation. I do not wish 
to minimize this important reason for 
sacrifice of children, but it is of interest 
that these sacrifices are neither of very 
great age nor very general. They are 
rather a local transfer of the primal offer- 
ing of plants and animals to the human 
first-born, which was later confined 
again to animals. Human sacrifice is 
found especially with matriarchal cul- 
tures. The development of the form of 
society cannot be without influence on 
the CGdipus conflict. In the matriarchal 
family, the insignificance of the father 
compels a regressive transfer of the 
conflict tension between father and son 
to an increased ambivalent tension in the 
mother-child relationship, just as the too 
great enhancement of the father’s signifi- 
cance in the patriarchal-totemistic fam- 
ily increases the son’s castration fear of 
the father. The negative side of the ambiv- 
alence tension in the mother-son rela- 
tionship is felt not only as a castration 
threat, but as a threat to life itself, be- 
cause in the dependence of early infancy, 
maternal love is essential to the child’s 
welfare. Joan Riviere *?*° has shown in 
her article on The Genesis of Psychical 
Conflict in Earliest Infancy that the lack 
of mother love revealed when the child 
experiences hunger is not yet understood 
by the infant as a threat to life but is 
indeed felt as fear of death. Melanie 
Klein 1*1 attributes the manic-depressive 
psychoses to this primal fear. The offering 
of a child is an ethnological manifestation 
of the lack of parent love, the sign of 
increased ambivalence in the parent-child 
relationship, unknown to the fundamental 
cultures. In the concern for fertility, we 
see manifested the fixation on the fear 


12 Riviere, Joan, On the Genesis of Psychical Con- 
flicts in Earliest Infancy. Internat. J. Psychoanal. 
(1936) 17:395-422; p. 401. 

121 Klein, Melanie, A Contribution to the Psycho- 
genesis of Manic-Depressive States. Internat. J. Psy- 
choanal. (1935) 16:145-174. 
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with which this ambivalent tension, this 
threat to life, pursues many generations. 

Bachofen’s 12? conception that the ma- 
triarchate developed from a period of 
indiscriminate promiscuity, from a time 
of ‘“hetaeric swamp procreation” has not 
been verified by later research. But the 
paradisical phantasies of an early time of 
unchecked fertility, corresponding with 
the unbound care given the infant, are 
comprehensible as reaction under the 
heavy burden of concern as to fertility 
which the fixation on the nourishing 
mother cannot relinquish. 

I am far from considering the matri- 
archal culture as a paradise for women 
and feminists, as is often the case. On 
the contrary, I shall show how envy 
and hate reactions of the man brought 
woman’s work progressively into slavish 
dependence. First, the economic pre- 
dominance of the woman and the matri- 
archal customs arising therefrom demand 
of the man the mastery of serious in- 
juries to his pride. The initiation of the 
male youth, which in the fundamental 
cultures was not strongly developed, and 
which was to gain primary significance 
among the patriarchal totemists, disinte- 
grates in matriarchal planter culture. The 
initiation of the girl, on the other hand, 
comes to the front, with ceremonies at 
her first menstruation, the token of the 
fecundity of the mother to be. The loneli- 
ness and seclusion to which the young 
girl was banned at this time has been 
traced back as early as Frazer'** to 
primitive man’s deep-rooted fear of men- 
strual blood. This ceremony was con- 
fined to the individual family, showing 
the woman’s lack of state-building pow- 
ers in that her libidinous interests do not 
extend beyond the home. These families 
unite loosely into villages of democratic 
character, in contrast to the strict mascu- 
line forms of society of the paternal 
totemists. Amazonian states never did 
exist, except as a myth born of the phan- 
tasy of male Greeks.*** 

The custom of the couvade of. the man, 
which is associated with the second matri- 


12 Reference footnote 25. 
183 Compare reference footnote 12. 
14 Reference footnote 111; p. 273. 
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archal cultural group, late planter culture, 
allows the man to share in magic wise 
in the labour pains of the woman. This 
“pseudomaternal couvade” has been at- 
tributed by Reik 1*° to man’s unconscious 
enmity to the woman and to his maso- 
chistic reactions arising from feelings of 
guilt. It seems possible that “envy of 
child-bearing” also might have a part in 
the man’s enmity to the woman in a 
culture which so stresses the prestige of 
the fecund female. This is forced into 
the background in the paternal cultures 
by “penis envy,” here more important. 
This “envy of child-bearing” however 
can be demonstrated even in our present- 
day civilization with the help of analysis. 

There are various indications found 
in every-day habits of a tendency in the 
matriarchate for female conduct to be 
accepted as the ideal for the man as well. 
For example, Herodotus }*° testifies that 
the men, among the Egyptians, urinated 
in the female squatting position. In 
Egypt, many a matriarchal custom was 
long preserved, such as the beardlessness 
of the man, whereas the beard worn by 
the king can be traced to paternal in- 
fluences. 

A further proof of the man’s tendency 
in matriarchal cultures to follow a femi- 
nine ideal is recorded in a sentence of 
P. W. Schmidt in his estimate of the matri- 
archate in the history of civilisation.??’ 
“How far the self-destructive tendencies 
of the man may go in matriarchal groups 
can be seen in the fact that the Indian 
Schiva-Schakti faith with the worship of 
the tripurasundari, not only teaches that 
the deity is a woman, but every true wor- 
shipper is accustomed as part of his re- 
ligious exercises to think of himself as a 
woman, and his highest aim is to become 
one.” 

This form of religious introjection too, 
belongs in my estimate to the initial stages 
of super-ego formation. This must be 
very detrimental to the consolidation of 
the masculine ego, and must increase fear 
of castration, whereas penis envy, on the 
other hand, is very disturbing to the de- 

1% Reference footnotes 119 and 96. 


1228 Herodotus; II, 35, 3. 
127 Reference footnote 111; p. 291. 
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velopment of feminine individuality. 
Envy of child-bearing as well as penis 
envy are signs of high ambivalent tension 
between the sexes. 

The lack of knowledge of primitive 
man as to male procreation, as often 
found in matrilinear inheritance, is not 
considered by Jones *** as actual ignor- 
ance, but as the result of inhibition, to 
avoid the father-son hatred arising from 
the C&dipus conflict, just as is the whole 
institution of the matriarchate. It appears 
to me that a tendency to inhibition, to 
ward off the knowledge of fatherhood, 
might make the discovery of the actual, 
complicated relations very difficult. In 
any case, the denial of fatherhood in the 
matriarchal family isolated the man 
greatly, especially when marriage was 
conducted matrilocally. The share of the 
man in the care of the children, as ob- 
served by Malinowski among the present- 
day Trobrianders, and by Roheim among 
present-day Papuans, corrects this isola- 
tion somewhat through identification of 
the man with the mother ideal. But if we 
follow the development of the man within 
the matriarchal group, we must come to 
the conclusion that his economic de- 
pendence and isolation in the family force 
him into reactive opposition, which re- 
sults in enmity to the woman. The man 
manifestly has not enough outlet for his 
dammed up libidinous energy. 

This hostile attitude of the man mani- 
fests itself in the gradual reformation 
found in the service marriage, where the 
man wins the woman by labour (compare 
Jacob’s years of labour for Leah and 
Rachael) and in the buying of a wife, 
where the man then employs the services 
of the woman he buys like those of a slave. 
The woman is given some protection 
against this exploitation in the later stages 
of the matriarchate in the support of her 
family by her brother. On the grounds 
of the necessity of such protection, Gut- 
mann ?*° explains the growth of exogamy 
in the matriarchal group, where endogamy 


138 Reference footnote 97. 

2®Gutmann, Bruno, Das Recht der Dschagga; 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche, 1926 (777 pp.)—There is 
a reference to this work in an article by Thornwald 
on the Matriarchate in the (Max Ebert) Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte, 8; begin p. 360. 


is supposed to have been the original 
form. “The energy with which marriage 
with a relation was spurned makes it 
plain that this was once the custom.” 
Originally, there seems also to have been 
no check on sexual relations between 
father and daughter, in matriarchal cul- 
tural groups.'*° Possibly the denial of 
fatherhood has a bearing on this one- 
sided incestual freedom. But the woman 
who married into her own group of rela- 
tions “had no blood avenger, she was at 
the mercy of her husband’s whim.” 9 
She herself was also “freer to do harm, 
to kill her husband or children,” !2° when 
not held back by relatives vouching for 
her. This picture of the matriarchal 
family reveals the high ambivalent ten- 
sion in the relation of the sexes. Accord- 
ing to Gutmann’s conception, the position 
of power and protection of the mother’s 
brother arose after the renunciation of 
incest between brother and sister. The 
brother then had the right to protect the 
interests of his sister and her children 
as their blood avenger, and in this way, 
to check the unbearable flood of ambiv- 
alent tension in the sexual relation of 
man and woman. In this réle of the 
mother’s brother, it is again the man who 
is the bearer of tribal tradition. 

Tribal tradition and ancestor worship 
were further practised in the secret socie- 
ties of the men, which according to 
Schmidt’s 1*1 ideas, also sprang from mas- 
culine opposition to the economic pre- 
dominance of the woman. These secret 
societies, in which among many an Indian 
tribe manifest pederasty was practised, 
exclude the women from their meetings, 
on penalty of death. The men, in their 
secret groups, develop magic arts, by 
means of which to terrify the women. 
They make rain and weather spells, and 
cause the dead to rise again by means 
of hypnotic and narcotic practices. In 
contrast to the totemistic age classes, 
open to all male members of the tribe, 
here there were requirements for ad- 
mission into these secret societies. Rank 


was apportioned according to riches and 


130 Ebert, Max, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 1-15; 
Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1924-32, 8; p. 361. 
131 Reference footnote 111; begin p. 275. 
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possessions. Here, the men administer the 
law, and in the later stages of the matri- 
archate, they seize the political power. 
A certain compensation for the “envy of 
child-bearing,” aroused by the fecundity 
and economic predominance of the 
woman, may perhaps be seen in this magic 
and plutocratic sphere of power of the 
men’s societies. 

There remains, however, a dangerous 
element of restlessness attached to the 
cultural groups of the early and late 
planters, which springs from the unbound 
libidinous and destructive energies of the 
man. Their primitive agriculture is car- 
ried on by the woman, and hunting is 
limited where the planter settles down in 
one place. As a result, the man stresses 
the importance of war and the business 
of robbery. Head hunting spread widely 
especially in the later free-matriarchal 
cultural groups. 

We find the cultural circle of the 
matriarchal planter as well as of the 
patriarchal totemistic hunter thus over- 
burdened with destructive instinctual 
forces, which seem to be due to the 
unequal part of the two sexes in the 
duties of self- and family preservation. 
This disturbs strong family ties and peace 
within the family, as found in the funda- 
mental cultures in the relations between 
marriage partners and between parents 
and children, and also in the monogamous 
family life of near-human monkeys, ac- 
cording to the description of animal soci- 
ology given by Alverdes.'*? Among the 
totemists, and reactionally, among the 
planters as well, the emphasis is shifted 
from the positive tie between man and 
woman to that between man and man. 
The steady balance of the positive affec- 
tionate tie between mother and son, be- 
tween man and woman is forced into the 
background by the overheated orgies of 
the fecundity cults, which, like the forced 
sensuousness of the modern neurotic, 
spring not so much from genital needs 
as from an unsuccessful attempt to drown 
the fears caused by the dreadful ambiv- 
alent tension between man and woman. 

83 Alverdes, Friedrich, Tiersoziologie, 1; Leipzig, 


C. L. Hirschfeld, 1925 (viii and 152 pp.)—Research 
on Folk Psychology and Sociology; p. 31. 





A certain compensation arose where 
planter cultures were overlaid by con- 
quering shepherd folk. These shepherds 
form the third of the deep cultures which 
developed simultaneously. According to 
the theory of cultural groups, these no- 
madic shepherds '** affiliated themselves 
most closely with the older fundamental 
cultures, whose father god they preserved. 
Family ties are stronger than tribal ties, 
as shown in the lack of initiation celebra- 
tions. In their symbiosis with the herd 
animals of the Asiatic steppes, the shep- 
herds deveioped from the very beginning 
a much more rational relationship to the 
animal than that of the totemistic hunters, 
who transfer their irrational fears and 
latent homosexual father and ancestor 
ties to the animal, feared by the hunter, 
and desired as well. As man’s activity is 
the foundation of animal breeding as well 
as hunting, the original equality of the 
woman gives place to the unlimited patria 
potestas of the man, the head of the 
great family, in the social forms of the 
shepherds. Due to their riches in con- 
stantly increasing herds and to their 
capacity as riders, the shepherds acquire 
dominion over planters and hunters, 
which makes them conquerors of the 
cultures with a settled home from the 
end of the Ice Age on. The overlaying 
of the planter cultures by the shepherd 
cultures, makes plowing possible, as well 
as more intensive cultivation of the fields, 
and breeding of cattle, preparing the way 
for the multiplicity of forms of the high 
cultures. The patriarchally organised 
shepherds remained the feudal lords in 
these mixed cultures. Patriarchal re- 
ligiousness and a masculine ethos are 
characteristic of the high cultures to 
which totemism and the fecundity cults 
gave place. 

The mighty god of the ancient Hebrews, 
and the pre-Mohammedan Allah of the 
Arabians, are hardly affected, according 
to Baudissin’s description, by the fecun- 
dity concepts, by the contrast between 
life and death. This patriarchal god be- 
longs to the tribal gods who know no 
death and no resurrection, only con- 


433 Reference footnote 111; begin p. 192. 
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tinuous life. In the service of the un- 
limited authority of this tribal god, the 
man frees himself from his mother tie 
sufficiently so that the rivalry between 
man and man within the tribe is silenced 
to a considerable extent. The tribal god 
is the representative of conscience, of the 
superego, he embodies the national ethos. 
Baudissin describes further with what 
energy the Hebrews banned the natural- 
istic and the mythical from their religion 
in the name of Jehovah, and under the 
leadership of great men with the gift 
of prophecy. But the tendency to call 
upon the goddess of female fecundity in 
idols of Ashera broke out ever and again 
among the soil-tilling Israelites. Reik 1*4 
shows that there are also traces of 
totemism to be found in the religion of 
Jehovah. 

The psychoanalyst gains the impression 
from the theory of the cultural groups that 
in the high cultures the oral tendencies 
of the fundamental cultures which were 
carried on by the conquering and exploit- 
ing shepherds are fused to a unit with 
the anal tendencies of the matriarchate 
and the phallic tendencies of totemism, 
producing the manifold possibilities of 
sublimation corresponding to the genital 
stage of development of the individual. 
The stability of this fusion product is 
however far below that of the pre-ambiv- 
alent fundamental cultures. In the head- 
long haste of development of the high 
cultures, now this element reminiscent 
of previous times gains ascendency, now 
that, burdening these cultures with the 
tensions of mass madness, comparable 
with the neurotic and psychotic break- 
down of the individual. 

As long as pride in the national ethos, 
the tie to the traditions of the fathers, 
dominates the individual and contents 
him, the specifically religious concepts of 
salvation and resurrection hardly come to 
the surface of consciousness. The belief 
in salvation and resurrection springs from 
the fecundity cultures of the maternal 
religions. The sacrament, the token of 
rebirth, representing the mystic incor- 
poration of the deity, comparable with the 
desire of the child to unite with the 


14 Reference footnote 96; par. 1, Das Schofar; 
begin p. 178. 


mother, was annexed to the paternal 
religions secondarily, according to Diet- 
erich.'** The assertion that there were 
totemistic communion celebrations, often 
repeated since Robertson Smith, is re- 
futed forever by Beth.1* 

In Asia Minor, the maternal religion 
persisted in unusual purity despite Greek, 
Persian, and Roman settlement. We may 
expect to find that in this religion the 
dangers persist which were inherent in 
the anal matriarchal culture for the un- 
satisfied instincts of the man. From Asia 
Minor, the maternal religion spread in 
Roman times together with other mystery 
religions to all the nationally dissatisfied, 
as I pointed out earlier. 


ATTEMPT AT A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE CULT AND MYTHOLOGY 
OF THE GREAT MOTHER 


After the excursion into the past, let 
us return to the interpretation of the 
cult and mythology of the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor. The comparison of the 
matriarchal cultures with others shows 
us the dangerous ambivalence of the man 
in his relation to the wife and mother as 
the result of his economic dependence 
on her. Some cultural manifestations of 
the matriarchate show the negative side 
of this ambivalence, the aggressive, oppo- 
sitional and divisional tendencies in the 
men’s societies arising from this depen- 
dence, so galling to masculine individu- 
ality. We may expect that the maternal 
religion also conserves the positive side 
of this dependence. When the father is 
thrust into the background in family life, 
and all the ambivalence of infantile emo- 
tional life is concentrated on the mighty 
mother, there is no other outlet than self- 
destruction for the aggressive and de- 
structive tendencies of the man, who 


remains bound in infantile fixation on 


the mother, or regresses to this stage. The 
greater stability of the family life of the 
fundamental cultures I think I could show 
to be due to the equality of man and 
woman, which provides much more fa- 
vourable conditions for the mastery of 


135 Dieterich, Albrecht, Mutter Erde; Leipzig u. Ber- 
lin, B. G. Teubner, 1927 (157 pp.); p. 91. 

1% Beth, Karl, Religion und Magie; Leipzig u. Ber- 
lin, B. G. Teubner, 1927 (xii and 433 pp.); p. 318. 
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the Gidipus complex than the economic 
inequality between man and woman of 
later cultures. 

I have pointed out that the organisa- 
tion of the matriarchate appears to bring 
danger of a developmental retardation 
to the man in the transition from re- 
ceptive orality to productive anality. We 
can best understand the character of this 
retardation by comparison with a typical 
individual neurosis which often occurs in 
our civilization due to the one-sided pre- 
ponderance of the mother’s influence in 
the development of the child, whether 
the child is left entirely to the mother or 
mother representatives due to the early 
death of the father, or for reasons of 
persistent early fixations. 

A well balanced family life, in which 
the mother is principally the allowing 
member and the father, the forbidding, 
has for the son the advantage that he can 
love and desire the mother whole-heart- 
edly, and just as whole-heartedly oppose 
the father as rival and foe. That is, he can 
develop a predominantly positive Gédipus 
complex, which requires only enough cur- 
tailing of instincts so that the enmity to 
the father may be mitigated to com- 
petitive identification with him, and love 
of the mother to tenderness, with the 
original sexual aim deflected. In this case, 
the transfer of libidinous and aggressive 
desires to the outside world is possible 
without severe restrictions and distortions 
of the instincts. If both réles in the 
child’s rearing, the allowing and the for- 
bidding, are united in one person, the 
two dangerous extremes of rearing, spoil- 
ing and repression, are very much harder 
to avoid. 

If the mother alone is the allower and 
the forbidder, the child’s ambivalence to 
her is increased. It loves the allowing, 
and hates the forbidding mother, and 
dares not hate her, on the other hand, 
for fear of losing her altogether. The 
fear of loss enhances love to fixation, and 
the aggression, which the child dare not 
turn outward, for fear of proveking loss 
of love, is turned inward. In accepting 
punishment, the child seeks to secure the 
love of the strict mother as well, it identi- 


fies itself with the bad mother who pun- 
ishes. Thus the masochistic mechanism 
of depression begins, a mechanism that 
can go so far that the child dare not love 
actively, in order not to lose. There re- 
sults the measureless, passive demand 
for love, which can only take, and not 
give—characteristic of the narcissistic 
neurosis. This narcissistic development 
retardation conserves the dependence on 
the mother, and provides very poor con- 
ditions for the mastery of the Cdipus 
complex. A genital love, which can bear 
the ebb and flow of desire and fulfillment, 
of loneliness and union, is often not at- 
tained at all, or it is regressively denied 
and the punishment of castration ac- 
cepted. The narcissistically retarded indi- 
vidual aims in his libidinous desires at 
perpetual unalterable possession of his 
love object, as found in introjection, an 
aim which is unattainable. 

This aim, which is no longer useful as 
the child grows, is strengthened when he 
sees the mother often pregnant and in 
confinement, when he envies the closer 
bond between the younger child and the 
mother, and is thereby still more de- 
terred in his striving for independence. 
The child longs to return to the mother’s 
breast and to the womb, on the one hand; 
on the other, he himself wishes to be 
the pregnant mother who, according to 
the child’s theories of pregnancy, has 
taken the baby into her body as a secure 
possession, like food eaten. But these 
enormous instinctual demands of the 
child are immediately followed by fear of 
punishment. The desire to return to the 
womb arouses fear of being eaten, the oft- 
recurring motif of fairy tales. The desire 
to take the mother into his body, as the 
infant does the mother’s milk, or the 
pregnant woman, the infant, arouses the 
fear that the bad mother as the powerful 
foe, may become the all-conquering inner 
danger, so that the child is forced to tear 
this all too close dependence asunder, to 
wrench out the bad mother like a foreign 
body, to cast her out, even though he 
bleed to death himself in the act. These 
regressive forms of castration fear con- 
centrated on the mother assume such 
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awful proportions because the one-sided 
dependence on the powerful mother leads 
to an insoluble conflict between the de- 
sires of love and the interests of self- 
preservation. The depressive patient does 
not want to eat, nor to take in anything 
intellectually, because he is completely 
absorbed and possessed by the too-power- 
ful mother within him. 

We know how fundamentally the mel- 
ancholic is attracted by suicide. His whole 
fear-ridden aggression is turned against 
the inner foe, the loved and hated love 
object, within his body, to which he is 
indissolubly bound, so that he cannot 
part with it without killing himself. After 
an unsuccessful attempt at suicide or even 
after a certain period of masochistic self- 
torture, there may be a relaxation of the 
deep depression, when the patient is suc- 
cessful in tearing himself away from the 
intense fixation. The reintegration of the 
ego crippled by the act of freeing itself, 
may even lead to an ecstasy of freedom, 
expressed in mania, in which the freed 
ego, with desire renewed, turns again to 
the outer world. The enormous intensity 
with which the manic does this betrays 
the fact that the new object ties are not 
so much genital as oral and introjective 
in character, so that they lead again in- 
evitably to melancholic endangerment of 
the ego. 

This short, typical description of the 
melancholic taken from Freud’s'** and 
Abraham’s ?** discussion of this subject, 
and from my own clinical experience, is 
intended to allow the lay person as well 
to see that the mythology of Attis de- 
scribes a manic-depressive individual, 
unable to free himself of his one-sided 
mother fixation. Abraham found in every 
analysis of a male melancholic that the 
castration complex is predominantly con- 
nected with the mother. I myself have 
found in my psychiatric work that there 
is really a disturbance of the family bal- 
ance in the early history of many manic- 
depressive patients, an important rdéle 
being played by the predominance of an 
injurious maternal influence. The addi- 
tional effect of constitutional factors is 


37 Reference footnote 1; 8, Trauer und Melan- 
cholie; p. 535. 
488 Reference footnote 114; p. 50. 


not to be denied. In favourable cases, 
these injurious factors in the family con- 
stellation can be overcome, but in unfa- 
vourable cases, the individual cannot hold 
his own against this danger, even in small 
doses. 

The constitutional factor has often 
been called upon to explain the Attis cult. 
Cumont ?** says: “The trend toward pas- 
sionate ecstasy was long an endemic dis- 
ease in Phrygia.” The discovery of a 
constitutional factor alone cannot satisfy 
the aetiological questioning of psycho- 
analysis. But the knowledge that this 
endemic disease, a manic-depressive dis- 
position, is an inherited burden from 
matriarchal conflicts, will clear up many 
a puzzling characteristic of the cult as 
well as the mythology. 

Attis is a beautiful, narcissistic youth, 
who hardly attains the maturity of a 
genital love relationship. It is his fate 
to be one of those who “die when they 
love.” He is the spoiled darling of the 
Great Mother. He himself does not love 
others, he only allows them to love him. 
The oral form of over-indulgence is ex- 
pressed in the myth in the gifts of game 
and in the scenes of drunkenness. The 
boy boasts of the love of the mother and 
of the gifts which he, in his idleness, 
allows her to give him, to increase his 
own self-esteem. 

Oral indulgence arouses fear of being 
forsaken by the fostering mother. This 
dependence is expressed in the myth 
motif by the danger of starvation and 
the miraculous rescue of the pregnant 
woman and the newborn infant. As so 
often in fairy tales and in children’s 
fancy, impregnation is treated the same 
as the act of eating or that of sowing and 
planting in mother earth. This form of 
procreation, excluding the father; em- 


phasizes the close-rooted bond between ~ 


mother and child, and makes the birth 


of an individual dependent on a cruel act 


of force: biting, tearing away, or castra- 
tion. This conception of procreation and 
birth, moreover, involves a doubt as to 
the possibility of separating mother and 
child. In the myth, the procreation of 


Attis is ascribed to the fastening and 


1% Reference footnote 30; p. 47. 
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tearing out of the penis of Agdistis, and 
in another version, to a woman picking 
up a fruit grown from the blood of the 
penis soaked into the earth. Agdistis in 
one form of the myth derived from the 
Deukalion and Pyrrha saga, is procreated 
by an anal act, symbolised by their throw- 
ing stones behind them; in another form, 
by the moistening of the earth with the 
seminal fluid of Zeus, which is followed 
by birth as a tearing apart of the earth. 

The repression of the _ procreating 
father, who is a mere shadow in the 
background in all these forms of the 
myth, is in accord with the androgynous 
concept of the mother which we meet in 
the phantasy life of children living under 
the one-sided influence of an over-power- 
ful mother, or who are able to repress 
the forbidding power of the father for 
some reason or other. Such unbalanced 
power in the hands of the mother may 
retard the productive independence of 
the child, and keep him in receptive 
dependence. The child conceives of him- 
self as a mere adjunct, as a part of his 
mother; in his unconscious phantasy he 
may see himself as the mother’s penis. 

All these mythical pictures of a vege- 
tative connection between mother and 
child deny a separation of the love and 
self-preservative instincts, in accord with 
individual development. Does not this 
extreme dependence, which denies indi- 
viduality, remind one of one side of re- 
ligious life, the side which Schleiermacher 
calls “absolute dependence”? This bond 
extending beyond the individual himself 
is wonderfully comforting for the child- 
ishness in man, and at the same time, a 
fearful danger to the development of the 
ego. It is similar to the fascination for 
the individual of being submerged in a 
crowd. i have called attention variously 
to the strong ambivalence in the descrip- 
tions of the Great Mother, to the fact that 
fascinans and tremendum stand side by 
side. 

For Attis and his followers, Cybele is 
at once the high and holy goddess in her 
chastity, and the fearful temptress. Ag- 
distis, the hermaphroditic monster, who 
allows himself all instinctual freedom, 
reminds one of the concept of witches in 


which the male of the Middle Ages clothed 
his fear of the female temptress. Attis 
also feels his ambivalent tie to the Great 
Mother as an intense threat to his ego. 
He feels himself pursued by the jealous 
goddess and when he sees her maddened 
by love, his own excitement breaks forth. 
He projects his own love onto the god- 
dess. He is a helpless child, she is the 
instigator. The phantasy of pursuit by 
the goddess is only his denial of his own 
desire for close union with the mother, 
his denial of the introjection. The pursuit 
motif is likewise a denial of the possibility 
of losing the mother, an assurance of the 
strength of her love. The paranoid psy- 
chotic defends himself similarly in his 
mania of persecution and pursuit by a 
lover, when the relation to him becomes 
a threat to his ego, with certain set 
denials, as Freud ?4° has shown in the 
case of paranoia taken from the patient’s 
autobiography. The pursuit phantasy is 
the melancholic’s attempt at self-cure, in 
great danger as he is from the introjected 
love object within him, which he fears to 
love. The enthusiasm, the feeling of 
being filled with God, is not only the 
height of bliss for him possessed of God, 
it is also a shattering threat of danger. 
The sense of being filled with the deity, 
and the ecstasy, the feeling of being out 
of one’s self, the destruction of the per- 
sonality, these are closely related dangers 
in the manic-depressive psychosis. 

The whirlwind dance numbing con- 
sciousness, the exciting rhythms of the 
mourning music, the bloodthirsty acts of 
cutting into one’s own flesh, all these are 
means to a mystic union with the deity. 
“He who Enows the strength of the whirl- 
wind dance, lives in God, for he knows 
how love destroys,” says Dscheladdin 
Rumi, called by Erwin Rohde !*! the most 
daring of all the mystics. But these acts 
signify not only a death in God, they are 
also the beginning of resurrection in their 
satisfaction of the artistic sense. They 
are the only active attempts of Attis and 
his followers to give expression to their 
inner madness in creative liberation, and 


1 Reference footnote 1; 8, Ueber einen Auto- 
biographsch beschriebenen Fall von Paranoia; begin 
p. 414. 

141 Reference footnote 54; p. 27. 
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to free themselves of it. These acts are 
born out of a storm of uncoordinated 
movement, out of the plaintive cry of the 
child, afraid of his life, in danger of the 
mother’s wrath.'42 But the angry mother 
is an inexorable inner foe, who cannot 
be driven out by no exorcism of self- 
punishment: Out of the desire for expia- 
tion and for reconciliation come the wor- 
shipper’s masochistic acts of cutting into 
his own flesh. We are shaken by this 
fear-driven race between erotic and de- 
structive instincts, between life and death, 
in the cult and myths, and as we live them 
through with the patient in the tortured 
final struggles of a melancholic psychosis. 
The destructive instinct conquers in the 
act of suicidal castration. 

This final conflict of the religious drama 
comes in springtime, the time of height- 
ened libido in all mankind, comparable 
with the heat of animals. Even in our 
time, spring brings the highest number of 
melancholic affections and the maximum 
of suicides. Attis is the type of youth in 
puberty in whom all the libidinous forces 
are over-strong and concentrated on the 
phallic aim of deciding to be a man. The 
myth shows Attis at his marriage feast. 
But the paralysing fascination emanating 
from the Great Mother, the youth’s child- 
ish fear of the all-devouring power of the 
mother, causes him to start back in terror 
before his own phallic activity as well as 
before his mad love projected onto the 
goddess. Because he desires to remain the 
child bound irrevocably to the mother, be- 
cause he fears the passion of union as 
well as the separation that follows, he 
hates his own independent procreative 
power. In order to turn the terrible, 
passionate woman back into the tender, 
good mother who cannot be lost in order 
to pacify her angry jealousy, the reflec- 
tion of his own disavowed passion, Attis 
and his followers cast away the organ of 
procreation, they sacrifice it to the mother, 
as though that were her command. They 
identify themselves with the strict, angry 


mother, and cast all chances of active love 


34 Joan Riviere has shown in her work how the 
violence of the discharge brings the forsaken, 
desperate child to the very brink of the experience 
of Death—reference footnote 120. 


behind them, in order that they may 
possess the mother forever in passive 
dependence. She alone shall remain the 
phallic mother, the desire of childish 
phantasy, to whom the boy stands in the 
relation of receptivity to the giver of all 
things. Thus the follower of Attis, in the 
thralls of the Great Mother, renounces 
his own individuality, he returns to the 
lap of the mother, who is reconciled by 
his self-punishment, he returns to a plant- 
like feminine-childish dependence on her. 
As the castrated youth, he resembles the 
feminine deity; in his conversion into a 
tree, he is the symbolic penis of mother 
earth, which draws its strength from 
her alone.'** The surviving Cybele wor- 
shipper withdrew from masculine rivalry. 
From that time on, he led the childishly 
protected life of the Metrargyrtes, the 
begging monks. 

The doctrine of resurrection is closely 
connected with expiation and reconcilia- 
tion with the mother. It is a denial of the 
possibility of losing the mother. In myth- 
ology, this faith has common, naturalistic 
forms. The sacrificed procreative power 
proves immortal through sacrifice. The 
indestructibility of the body of Attis, the 
growth of the hair, the motility of the 
little finger signify in symbolic reference 
to other organs that the castration is 
rescinded. The sacrifice is a blow to the 
fecund mother, and spurs her on to new 
fertility, to rebirth. Thus the manic ex- 
periences the enormous restorative power 
of eros, the synthetic forces of the ego, 
when he has passed through the door of 
death, in the shattering asunder of his 
individuality. It is like a new birth, as 
though man’s envy of child-bearing had 
brought him to this desired end. In the 
mystic union with the fruitful mother, he 
has given rebirth to himself. 


This appears to be the explanation for — 


the rationally incomprehensible connec- 


tion between the fecundity cult and 


human sacrifice in the maternal religion. 
The anxiety as to fertility in matriarchal 
planter culture is not alone a rational, 
justifiable anxiety as to the food supply, 


14483Compare, Fenichel, Otto, Die symbolische 
Gleichung: Madchen= Phallus. Internat. Zeitschr. f. 
Psychoanalyse (1936) 22:299-314. 
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it is reenforced by the unconscious, melan- 
cholic dependence on the nourishing 
mother, by a tendency to be like her, out 
of envy of her child-bearing properties. 
This especially endangers the individu- 
ality of the man, whereas the comparable 
fault of development in the woman aris- 
ing from penis envy leads to Amazonian 
aping of the man. The suicidal endanger- 
ment of the individuality is deflected out- 
ward in the offering of other beings, 
whether animals or humans. The sacri- 
fice of the first-born is next to suicide 
and self-castration. The latter appears to 
have sprung up at a time when animistic 
religion, which freed men from inner con- 
flicts by projection outwards, began to 
fail of its object and the religious process 
of introjection had not yet been converted 
into ethical elaboration. In the martyr- 
dom of later forms of religion, we see 
the continuation of religious self-de- 
struction. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
that W. Koppers '** considers cult castra- 
tion as a derivative of “the myths of cut- 
ting and tearing to pieces” which arose 
among Indogermanic shepherd folk in 
touch with the matriarchal fecundity 
magic of south Asiatic folk around the 
Pacific Coast. These typical dismember- 
ment myths attribute the beginning of 
the world to the tearing apart of a primal 
being—a primal father, the moon, a primal 
cow, according to whether the matriarchal 
or patriarchal element predominated. 
From the torn members of this being, 
the world is supposed to have been made. 

In the development of the individual, 
Melanie Klein 1"! calls attention to the fear 
of dismemberment of the love object and 
of the ego in early infancy, laying the 
foundation for later melancholic en- 
dangerment. Just as the individual de- 
fends himself against the melancholic 
danger of dismemberment by means of 
paranoic projection mechanism, or a 
manic urge toward healing, there is a 
similar desire for projection and healing 
in whole groups of people, who feel them- 
selves torn by melancholic “fears, ex- 

144 Koppers, W., Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der 


Indogermanen. In Volume 4 of Wiener Beitrige zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistics; 1936; begin p. 287. 


pressed in myths of the beginning of the 
world and in faith in rebirth. 


AN ATTEMPTED INTERPRETATION OF THE 
MYSTERIES 


The naturalistic form of the Phrygian 
myths and cult is indeed terrifying be- 
cause it portrays an extreme, psychotic 
development, which was only realized in 
individual cases. But this development 
is nevertheless deeply rooted in mental 
laws, which shine forth from all acci- 
dental creative forms. On the basis of 
this general human applicability, a highly 
differentiated mystery religion developed, 
the symbolic performance of the human 
“die or live.” The rebirth experience of 
this mystery religion, which is attained 
by mastery of fear of castration and death, 
is entirely comprehensible to modern re- 
ligious persons. The dramatic perform- 
ance of the mystery, the Greek tragedy, 
and the sacrifice of the mass in the 
Christian Church are the human acts of 
sublimation of artistic and _ religious 
nature which free men from the psychotic 
disposition dangerous to his individuality. 
Ella Freeman Sharpe,'** in her article on 
sublimation and the formation of delu- 
sions, distinguishes an introjective and a 
projective phase in artistic sublimation. 
We shall rediscover these same phases in 
religious sublimation. 

In the mystery religion of the Great 
Mother, the first act of the Dromenon, 
the lower consecration of the mystics, 
was an act of sacramental eating and 
drinking, the oral conception or intro- 
jection of the deity. The fascination of 
the sacred image lures the believer on to 
letting himself be completely penetrated 
by the all-powerful one, to allowing him- 
self to be filled to drunkenness with the 
deity. This Eucharist is similar to the 
conceptional stage of artistic creation. 
It is no chance that the experience of 
artistic creation is ever and again com- 
pared with that of pregnancy and birth. 
Just as conception begins an internai 


process, which of necessity ends with an 


145 Sharpe, Ella Freeman, Certain Aspects of Subli- 
mation and Delusion. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1930) 
11:12-23. 
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act of separation and birth, just as the 
food taken into the body is separated by 
assimilatory forces and those of destruc- 
tion, in the same fashion, mental con- 
ception, introjection, initiates a “separa- 
tion of erotic and destructive instinctual 
forces.” 746 In the introjective phase, 
libidinous forces are utilised for self- 
preservation and ego enrichment, re- 
nouncing their genital instinctual aim. 
But at the same time, the explosive force 
of destructive powers makes itself felt 
within the artist, the creative man, and 
this force strains outward, toward crea- 
tion, toward forming the world anew. 

The religious individual does not form 
the outer world, at least not as a primary 
aim. His new creation is in the inner 
world of the ego. The religious man may 
remain stationary in the introjective 
phase of the mystic conception of God, 
of joy in Him. The narcotic effect of 
religions has been pointed out, and every 
psychiatrist is familiar with forms of 
religious mania, where the danger of de- 
struction is not less than that of suicide 
among narcotic addicts. In the “absolute 
dependence” of the religious experience, 
all personal active possibilities of creative 
work may go down before the overpower- 
ing grace of heavenly intuition. Dallying 
in the bliss of the introjective phase does 
not lead to a desexualisation process of 
introverted instinctual aims, as does the 
normal process of sublimation. The re- 
ligious addict desires only to attain the 
introverted genital instinctual end by 
extragenital means. 

Josine Miiller*** has shown from de- 
tailed case histories how some narcissistic 
neurotics have a fixation on an image of 
the deity, usually hermaphroditic, corre- 
sponding to the two introjected parents. 
This imago comes from the stage of trans- 
ference from orality to anality, the devel- 
opment danger point at the transition 
from infantile receptivity to productivity. 
Through persistence in the lustful intro- 
jection of the imago, the self-preservative 


46 Reference footnote 1; 6, Das Ich und Das Es; 
p. 384. (Freud, Sigmund, The Ego and the Id; Lon- 
don, Hogarth, 1927 (88 pp.) ]. 

47 Muller, Josine, Die Erforschung der infantilen 
Weiblichkeit aus der Erkrankung Narzisstischer Per- 
sonen. To be published. 


functions of the organism are flooded with 
non-desexualised libido, and thus over- 
burdened, so that they are hardly in a 
position to ward off the danger of physical 
or mental illness. The introverted image 
of the deity, which promises the height 
of bliss and joy, and at the same time 
threatens the ego with destruction, causes 
a conflict within the patient between love 
and hate, which is the more dangerous, the 
more he lacks opportunities for discharge 
in the outer world. The epileptic fit is 
an extreme type of destructive discharge. 
According to Reich’s 1° psychoanalytical 
conception, it is brought on by introjec- 
tion of desexualised libidinous energies, 
which have taken possession of the ego 
functions, of the muscle system, and pro- 
duce an equivalent for the genital dis- 
charge, by means of tonic-clonic convul- 
sions of the extra-genital motile apparatus. 

Religious and political enthusiasms are 
far behind artistic or even scientific pro- 
duction in their desexualisation achieve- 
ments, but they are far ahead of these in 
their bliss-giving and dangerous dynam- 
ics. The more primitive the form of 
religion, the more incomplete is the de- 
sexualisation. In the consciousness of 
this dangerous tensional content, in the 
progressive spiritualisation of religion, 
the struggle for purity, for banning of 
aggressions, is never silenced. In the 
mystery religions, sexual abstinence of 
the priests takes the place of the castra- 
tion of the Galloi. The believer who ex- 
periences his own subservience to the 
sexual instincts, demands that the priest, 
the intermediary between God and man, 
live independent of instinctual life, as 
an example for him. The naturalistic 
phallic cult is degraded in Christianity 
to devil service. The sacrifice of the 
immediate genital satisfaction is supposed 


to seal the perpetual mother-child relation . 


to the deity. When in the course of 


religious development, the return of the. 


inhibited material from inhibition causes 
the late Roman Hilaria feast to be de- 
graded into a carnivalistic debauch of 
freedom, during which in unveiled form 

448 Reich, Wilhelm, Ueber den Epileptischen Anfall. 


Internat. Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse (1931) 17:263- 
275. 
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the marriage of the magna mater with 
Attis is celebrated, thus must signify a 
loosening of the bond to the maternal 
religion, and as a result, paternal religion 
triumphs easily over it. 

The first act in the Dromenon of the 
mystery religion represents sacred con- 
ception; the second act of the higher dedi- 
cation causes the mystic to live through 
birth in shattering reality. The religious 
experience is intensified to mania, to 
morbus sacer, to an experience of rebirth 
which endangers existence itself. The 
destructive, expansive forces, which in 
artistic creation are deflected directly to 
the outer world, expend their entire force 
on the ego of the religious individual. 
The mystic experience is converted into 
prophesy. The religious psychologist 
William James ***° portrays in his book, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
how the critical experience of a religious 
conversion may cause the unconscious to 
break through in an act of surrender of 
the actual personality, though this out- 
burst is usually prepared for long before. 
In the mystery religions, this expansion 
of the personality discharges itself in 
manic prophesy. Sacrificial castration, or 
the taurobolium which takes its place, 
kindles ecstatic prophesy. He who had 
passed through the taurobolium was wor- 
shipped by the multitude of the faithful. 
The deity breaks forth from the mouth 
of the prophet. 

I do not know to what extent Paul, the 
great missionary of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, was influenced by the mystery 
religion of the Great Mother. His faith, 
which he acquired in an experience of 
conversion similar to death itself, and like 
an epileptic attack, is primarily in con- 
trast to the Jewish faith of laws. Paul’s 
experience was one of rebirth, in which he 
acquired the conviction that God lives in 
the man who passes through death, and 
that in the degree to which the Christian 
dies with God, God lives in him. “I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Gala- 
tions 3, verse 20. 7 

149 James, William, The Varieties of Religious Ez- 


perience; New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1935 
(xil and 534 pp.). 


In the belief in rebirth, there often 
appears an idea that the reborn, like the 
castrated Galloi, is able to lead from then 
on an angelic, asexual existence, or like 
the Great Mother, a hermaphroditic ex- 
istence without genital cravings. In this 
idea, there is reflected the regression of 
religious experience from the genital to 
the oral-anal stage of organisation of the 
instinctual life. 

The religion of the Great Mother has 
few prophetic characteristics. The mys- 
tical experience of being filled with the 
deity remains in the foreground of re- 
ligious experience. But it is an easy step 
to the assumption that in the time of 
syncretism, the father religions and their 
ethos, driving the believer on to activity, 
had also taken hold upon the mother 
religion of Asia Minor or, more exactly, 
that it had awakened the repressed con- 
flict with the father. The Mythras mys- 
teries,*° this religion of men’s secret 
societies of soldiers, who excluded the 
woman entirely from the cult life, arose 
in Asia Minor, and was well fitted to 
complement the deficiencies of the mother 
religion. The Mithras religion reached its 
climax, as does later Christianity, in the 
proclamation of the unity of father and 
son, Helios and Mithras are one. The 
ethos built on the solidarity of the men’s 
societies consisted entirely of fighting— 
the struggle between good and bad spirits. 
The obedient subservience to the good 
father, also an act of introjection which 
of necessity released destructive forces, 
gave the believer permission to pursue 
and destroy the bad father in the form of 
wicked spirits. Immortality here was 
not alone due to the grace of the deity, it 
was a boon won and ratified in the court 
of the world, it was active victory in the 
name of the sol invictus. 

The feminising cult of Attis was the 
more intensely spurned among the patri- 
archally organised peoples, the more the 
ethos of their men’s societies, similar to a 
compulsion neurosis, was endangered by 
the temptations of the maternal religion 
of grace, with its disuniting forces. The 


Greeks were especially disdainful of the 


18 Reference footnote 26; p. 123. 
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Attis cult. Yet their sagas relate that even 
the Greek national hero, Hercules, was 
in danger of falling under the sway of a 
woman, of going into service to the Queen 
of Asia Minor, Omphale, who compelled 
him to put on women’s clothing and to 
do women’s work. But Hercules freed 
himself from this “shameful” serfdom. 
He is the conqueror of the Amazons. 
Bachofen was the first to show the misog- 
ynous character in the heroic over-em- 
phasis of his masculinity.?® 

Abraham '*1 demonstrated the close kin- 
ship between compulsion neurosis and 
manic-depressive affections. In the field 
of the perversions, which are the nega- 
tive of the neuroses, the compulsion neu- 
rosis is comparable to active, and the 
manic-depressive affections, to passive 
homoeroticism (Ferenczi). The manic- 
depressive patient is distinguished from 
the compulsive neurotic by a periodically 
recurring step in his regression from the 
anal to the oral stage, whereas in the free 
intervals, between phases of his affection, 
he is a compulsive neurotic. Mette 
has disclosed the struggle of manic-de- 
pressive and compulsion neurotic disposi- 
tions in the contest between the dionysic 
and the appolinic principles in Hellas. 
There is many a parallel between the 
Dionysos Zagreus, who was torn by 
beasts and then rose again, and the 
Phrygian Attis. 

The archaeologist Hans von Prott 15 
believed, even before the publishing of 
Dieterich’s ‘Mutter Erde” and indepen- 
dent of Bachofen’s findings that “he had 
discovered one of the main roots of Greek 
religion in the religion of Meter.” In his 
aphorisms, he named the Greek saga of 
the heroes “the great purgatory, by means 
of which the Greeks freed themselves 
from the torturing concepts of the ma- 
ternal religion and group marriage.” Prott 
was not able to complete these studies. 
In the opinion of his friends,5* he came 


151 Reference footnote 114; begin p. 1. 

182 Mette, Alexander, Zur psychologie des Diony- 
sischen. Imago (1934) 20:191-218. 

483 Prott, Hans, MHTHP [Meter], Briickstiick zur 
Griechischen Religionsgeschichte, Arch. f. Religions- 
wissenschaft (1906) 9:87-94. 

14 Bernoulli, Carl Albrecht, Foreword to the second 
volume of Bachofen, Johann Jakob, Urreligion und 
Antike Symbole 1-3; Leipzig, Philipp Reclam Jun., 
1926. 


upon this theme under the influence of 
symbolic and psychological ideas which 
later led to his suicide. 

With reference to Bachofen’s thesis of 
“promiscuity and hetarical swamp vege- 
tation” in early Greece, I have pointed 
out above that this thesis has not been 
verified. The matriarchal forms of so- 
ciety are universally monogamous. Sagas 
which bring up such “painful memories” 
testify to a conflict with the over-strong 
mother tie which the Greek, like men 
of other cultures, wards off in that he 
sees in the mother the holy one whom he 
worships, and at the same time, the witch 
or prostitute. There is a close connection 
between the concern as to fecundity 
found in the maternal religion, and still 
manifest in the Demeter mystery, and the 
phallic mother concepts and autochthonic 
birth sagas which were later repressed 
in the olympic father religion. 

Not only in hero worship, however, did 
the Greek free himself from the mother 
religion. His very heroes, even according 
to Rhodes,'®> still bore many chthonic 
traits. But the Greek was still further 
freed from the maternal religion by his 
artistic creative faculty, which shielded 
him against a passive surrender to the 
mother. The Orpheus saga which is also 
connected with the coast of Asia Minor, 
is characteristic of this turning to free- 
dom, though Orpheus also has many a 
trait in common with Attis. It is his fate 
that he cannot detach himself from the 
woman he has lost, he is torn by furious 
maenads, and the head of the dying 
Orpheus is carried on, still living, like 
that of Osiris; he lives beyond his death 
like the evergreen spruce tree of Attis. 
But what lifts the Greek out of the 
paralysing sphere of suffering of the fol- 
lowers of Cybele is the birth of immortal, 
all-powerful song, which gives life to the 
lifeless, which causes stones to skip. In 


the Attis cult, music and dance remain 


on a low level of artistic development; 
they are principally narcotic in their 
effect. Characteristic of the fact that 
music here was principally receptive as a 
narcissistic instrument of pleasure and a 
narcotic, is the peculiar custom that the 


4% Reference footnote 59; begin p. 146. 
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cult musical instruments contain the sac- 
rament by means of which the mystic 
takes into his body the maternal grace. 

There is a faith in rebirth connected 
with the name of Orpheus, which led to 
the giving up of human sacrifice. We 
have already seen that this introjection 
of religion resulted in danger of self- 
injury for the individual because it 
swamped the organism with libidinous 
and destructive instinctual forces, which 
clamoured for freeing action and dis- 
charge to the outer world. Animistic 
forms of religion gave the outer world 
souls, and primitive sacrificial rites freed 
the individual possessed by the tremen- 
dum of religion. The damming up of the 
libido, arising from introjection of re- 
ligion, led among the Jews principally to 
creative prophesy, among the Greeks, to 
artistic creation. 

The mystery religions were increasingly 
individualistic in comparison with older 
forms of religion. They were carried on 
by individuals, who were no longer in- 
evitably imbedded in collectivity, and this 
allowed widening of the personality in 
the religious group. The introjected, in- 
dividualistic religion of the mysteries 
fights against the dangerous damming of 
libido which threatens to destroy the 
individual. The degradation of outer 
world relationships drives the mystic into 
psychosis. Mystic religion is in great 
degree amoral. Freud has shown that 
the mastery of the CG2dipus conflict leads 
to an introjection of the images of the 
parents, and thus creates a representative 
of society within the individual, which 
makes it possible for him to act ethically 
in the outer world, even when away from 
the influence of society and dependent on 
himself alone. 

We saw that religious experience in 
the religion of the Great Mother extends 
as far as the Gedipus conflict, but there it 
shrinks back and does not master it, due 
to the fears of the melancholic disposition. 
They are expressed in concern as to 
fecundity; they seek refuge regressively 
in an infantile mother tie. Here, we can 
expect no individual morality, the pre- 
requisites of which are laws introjected 


and made accessible to the demands of 
reality. 

The maternal deities are amoral. Con- 
fession of sin,'** however, is not absent 
in the mystery religion. These are the 
cathartic acts which usher in the initia- 
tion. But these beginnings of a feeling 
of guilt involve no individual judgment 
in this pre-cedipal stage of development, 
no knowledge of sin. These acts arise 
rather from fear of the image of the deity, 
fear of being forsaken by the deity. The 
longing for perpetual possession of the 
mother is what determines this act of 
converting the angry mother into a good 
mother by magic means. The little child 
and the human being in the pre-cedipal 
stage of development lack the reservoir 
of narcisistic power to bridge over a period 
of emptiness, forsaken by the deity. The 
mature adult experiences this narcissistic 
assurance in the agreement of his ego 
with the demands of his superego. The 
religious individual can experience it, 
aside from these moral possibilities, in 
the experience which he calls trust in 
God. The little child is swamped with a 
flood of destructive instinctual forces at 
every pang of hunger, or whenever it 
feels itself deserted. This is manifested 
outwardly by cries for help, and inwardly 
by suffering. In like manner, the childish 
individual is completely shaken by the 
feeling of guilt, which he experiences as 
a feeling of being deserted by the deity. 
His magic attitudes, his dances, his music, 
are like the cry of the hungering, for- 
saken child for the help of the mother. 
The destructive instincts of the individual 
driven to despair by the damming up of 
the libido, may also turn inward, and 
self-punishment, self-wounding, or even 
self-destruction be perpetrated in order to 
propitiate the goddess mother, and at the 
same time, to punish the bad mother. In 
this phase of the mother religion, the 
actual outer world relationships play only 
a slight réle; the damming up of the libido 
makes itself felt principally in the inner 
world. 

The masculine authority of the paternal 


186 Pettazoni, Raffaele, Confession of Sins and the 
Classics. Harvard Theological Rev. (1927) 30: 
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deity, on the other hand, forces the men 
of the tribe, chiefly, to come to terms with 
society, to master the Gidipus complex. 
The worship of a father god may lead to 
extreme developments, just as is true of 
the mother religion. In the monotheistic 
faith of the Hebrews, the maternal deity 
is suppressed, at the expenditure of no 
small amount of force, as is the case with 
the paternal deity in the religion of the 
Great Mother. Ndldeke,'*? stimulated by 
Dieterich’s work, Mutter Erde, also found 
in the Semitic religion traces of the fixa- 
tion on mother earth. Above all, we find 
here the feminine attitude of humans, 
men as well as women, to their god. The 
strict ethical orientation to the paternal 
deity, demanded of the Jews a great act 
of renunciation, which was intensified by 
the loss of their home land. This renun- 
ciation could only be upheld by strict 
restrictions, like those of a compulsion 
neurosis, inasmuch as there was no re- 
lieving dualism such as that of the Persian 
religion, separating the good god from 
the bad, and giving the latter over to be 
the prey of destructive human instincts. 
The national ethos of Jewry has ever 
aroused admiration and fear in the world, 
and the fear is always the greater, the 
less vent the homeless Jews could find 
for their aggressive forces of necessity 
freed by the introjection of strict laws in 
the outer world. 

If the development of morality, as Bau- 
dissin has shown, is principally due to 
the authority of the paternal god, never- 
theless in the ethically indifferent ma- 
ternal religion, there are independent 
strains of a religious nature, which also 
may be found in the forms of piety in 
which the mother tie has become an 
anonymous deep layer of religious ex- 
perience. 

Even Lutheranism, which deprived the 
believer of the merciful mother of heaven, 
expects salvation solely from the recep- 
tive attitude toward heavenly grace. By 
faith alone, Luther hoped to attain grace. 
He had little respect for the active striv- 
ings of a faith based on good works, in 
comparison with the efficiency of a grace 


4™NSldeke, Th., Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei 
den Semiten. Arch. f. Religionswissenschaft (1905) 
8:161-166. 


at once perilous and blissful, which 
reached down into the deep layers of the 
unconscious, and brought about a rebirth 
of the personality there, far exceeding the 
reaches of man’s conscious powers. The 
image of the deity which accords with this 
faith in rebirth will always combine ma- 
ternal with paternal traits. 

Even where the longing for rebirth is 
hardly aware of its religious origin, in 
the desire of Peer Gynt, for example, to 
be eaten over again, in the desire of the 
sick person for healing, or even of a well 
person for analytic treatment, today, man 
is driven to descend to the mothers. This 
“die and live” does not come about in a 
single, sudden experience of conversion. 
In this descent, man encounters the inner 
instinctual conflicts from a time when 
he felt himself delivered up in infantile 
helplessness to all-powerful forces, in fear 
and longing. No atheistical emancipation 
can disavow this child in the man. Going 
through the shattering danger of rebirth 
which leads the ego down into the depths 
of the fear of castration, desertion, and 
death, a healing of the instinctual con- 
flicts, a rebirth may occur, in which the 
ordered instinctual forces may operate in 
a widened and firmly established person- 
ality; following their own inner law, they 
may then conquer a portion of the outer 
world for their own. The ego of the 
religious person may likewise become a 
prophecy of that which mortal man feels 
to be everlasting, through a rebirth which 
is experienced as a divine dispensation. 
In view of the universal law of tragedy 
of religious experience, which wrestles 
with the melancholic disposition deeply 
rooted in man, many a one will think this 
view far too optimistic. I may refer to 
Dostojewski, a poet who knows all the 


dregs of the human soul, and who has. 


set at the beginning of his realistic yet 
deeply religious novel, The Brothers 
Karamazow a quotation from the gospel 
of John, which testifies to his belief in 
rebirth: Verily, verily I say unto you; 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone:. but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit. 
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The Sociological Tract: The Spatial Distribution 


of Social Data 
(A Selected Annotated Bibliography) 


Morris Gilmore Caldwell * 


HIS bibliography was originally prepared at the request of the staff of Field 
[studies in Mental Hygiene conducted in Fayette County, Kentucky, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Public Health Service. Its purpose was to provide a source of 
pertinent material related to ecological studies of factors or conditions involved in 
or associated with mental health problems. It may also prove helpful to individuals 
interested in the study and use of the method and technique of laying out various 
types of enumeration tracts as well as to economists, political scientists, sociologists, 
public health personnel, mental hygienists, and others interested in employing the 





ecological method of research in their respective fields. 


EARLY ECOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Booth, Charles, Life and Labor of the People 
of London; London, Williams and Margate, 
1891 (2 v. in 3)—the origin of the idea of 
the natural, circular growth of the city. 

Buchanan, Walter, Remarks on the Causes 
and State of Juvenile Crime in the Metropo- 
lis with Hints for Preventing its Increase; 
London, printed privately, 1846 (27 pp.); 
pp. 6-7—an observational study of delin- 
quency areas in a metropolitan community. 

D’Angeville, Comte A., Essai sur la Statistique 
de Population Francaise; 1836—a series of 
ecological maps on the social conditions of 
the population. 

Dunham, H. W., The Ecology of the Func- 
tional Psychoses in Chicago. Amer. Sociol. 
Rev. (1937) 2:467-468—a review of the early 
ecological studies of mental disease. 

Elmer, M. C., Forerunners of Modern Soci- 
ology. J. Educational Sociol. (1931) 4:279- 
286—a reference to the contributions of cer- 
tain early ecologists. 

Elmer, M. C., Century-Old Ecological Studies 
in France. Amer. J. Sociol. (1933) 39:63- 
70—a review of early ecological studies in 
France. 

Fletcher, Joseph, Summary of Moral Statistics 
of England and Wales; London, printed pri- 
vately, 1849 (xi and 216 pp.)—an ecological 
study of the natural areas of England and 
Wales on the basis of the prevailing type of 
economic organization in each area. 

Garnier, P., La Folie a Paris. Annales d’hy- 
giene publique et de medicine legale (1890) 
23:5-44—statistics on the incidence of men- 
tal disease by types. 


Greg, W. R., Social Statistics of the Nether- 
lands; Manchester, Harrison and Crosfield, 
1835 (29 pp.)—the distribution of certain 
types of social data by means of ecological 
maps. 

Guerry, André Michel, Essai Sur ia Statis- 
tique Moral de la France; Paris, Crochard, 
1833 (iv and 69 pp.)—an ecological distri- 
bution of the principal types of social data. 

Guerry, André Michel, Statistique Moral de 
Uv Angleterre Comparee avec la Statistique 
Moral de la France; Paris, Bailliere, 1860 
(xiv and 10 pp.)—an ecological distribu- 
tion of the principal types of social data. 

Levin, Yale, and Lindesmith, Alfred, English 
Ecology and Criminology of the Past Cen- 
tury. J. Criminal Law and Criminol. (1937) 
27:801-816—a review of the early ecological 
studies of crime in England. A footnote 
refers to similar ecological studies on the 
Continent. 

Lottin, Joseph, A. Quetelet: Statisticien et 
Sociologue; Louvain, Institut Superieur de 
Philosophie, 1912 (xxx and 564 pp.); pp. 
128-139—a statement is made that shaded 
ecological maps representing crime rates 
were first used in 1829 by A. M. Guerry in 
a study on education and crime. 

McDermott, W. R., The Topographical Distri- 
bution of Insanity. Brit. Med J. (1908) 2: 
p. 950—a study of the geographical distri- 
bution of mental disease. 

Mayhew, Henry, and Benny, John, The Crimi- 
nal Prisons in London; London, Griffin, 1862 
(xii and 634 pp.)—an ecological distribution 
of certain types of social data dealing with 
crime and delinquency. 


* A.B., Carroll College, 26; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 27; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 29; 
Professor of Sociology and Economics, Ashland College, 29-34; Professor of Sociology and Economics, 
Westminster College (Missouri), 34-35; Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Kentucky, 1935- 
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Neison, F. G. P., Statistics of Crime in Eng- 
land and Wales for the Years 1842, 1843, 
and 1844. J. Statistical Soc. (1846) 9:223- 
276—an ecological distribution of data on 
crime and delinquency. 

Parent-Duchatelet, Alexandre, De la Prostitu- 
tion dans la Ville de Paris; Paris, Bailliere, 
1837 (2 v; 592 pp., and xxiii and 673 pp.)— 
a series of ecological maps on the distribu- 
tion of prostitution. 

Sutherland, J. S., Geographical Distribution 
of Lunacy in Scotland. Brit. Ass’n. Ad- 
vancement Science 1901 (cxx and 900 pp.); 
pp. 742-743—a study of the geographical 
distribution of mental disease. 

White, William A., Geographical Distribution 
of Insanity in the United States. J. N. and 
M. Dis. (1903) 30:257-279—a study of the 
geographical distribution of mental disease 
in the United States. 

Wright, A. O., The Increase of Insanity. Pro- 
ceedings National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections; Boston, Ellis, 1884 (xii and 
433 pp.); pp. 228-236—a study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of mental disease in 
the United States. 


THE History OF SOCIOLOGICAL TRACTS 


Drolet, Godias J., and Guilfoy, William H., 
Organization of Local Health Area Statis- 
tics in New York City. Amer. J. Public 
Health (1930) 20:380-383—a history of so- 
ciological tracts in New York City. 

Galpin, C. J., The Social Anatomy of an Agri- 
cultural Community. Research Bull. 34. 
Madison Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin, 1918—one of the 
earliest ecological studies of a rural com- 
munity. 

Green, Howard W., and Truesdell, Leon E., 
Census Tracts in American Cities; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of the Census, revised 
1937; pp. 2-5—the origin and history of the 
census tract movement. 

Laidlaw, Walter, Statistical Sources for Demo- 
graphic Studies of Greater New York, 1920; 
New York, New York City 1920 Census 
Committee, Inc., 1922 (xlviii and 819 pp.)— 
a detailed account of the origin and _his- 
torical development of census tracts in New 
York City. 

Laidlaw, Walter, Statistical Sources for Demo- 
graphic Studies of Greater New York, 1910; 
New York, New York Federation of 
Churches, 1913 (2 v.)—a detailed account 
of the origin and early use of census tracts 
in New York City. 

Laidlaw, Walter, Population of the City of 
New York, 1890-1930; New York, Cities Cen- 
sus Committee, Inc., 1932 (2 and 316 pp.)—a 
detailed account of the origin and historical 
development of census tracts in New York 
City. 

McKenzie, R. D., The Neighborhood: A Study 
of Local Life in the City of Columbus, Ohio. 


Amer. J. Sociol. (1921) 27: 145-168 and 344- 
363 and (1922) 27:486-509 and 588-610 and 
780-799—one of the earliest ecological stud- 
ies of an urban community outside of New 
York City. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECOLOGICAL TOOLS 


Burgess, Ernest W., Urban Areas. Smith, 
T. V., and White, Leonard D., Chicago: An 
Experiment in Social Science Research; 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929 
(xi and 283 pp.); pp. 113-138, chapter 8— 
a description of the urban ecological pat- 
tern. 

Burgess, Ernest W., The Growth of the City: 
An Introduction to a Research Project. 
Park, R. E., and Burgess, Ernest W. The 
City; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1925 (xi and 239 pp.); pp. 47-62—develop- 
ment of the idea of the natural, circular 
growth of the city. 

Bogardus, Emory S., Contemporary Sociology; 
Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1931 (483 pp.); pp. 29-67—a 
description of the principal ecological tools 
and concepts. 

Carpenter, Niles, The Sociology of City Life; 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1931 
(xix and 502 pp.); pp. 63-118—a description 
of the structure of the city. 

Carpenter, Niles, and Sullenger, T. E., and 
Quinn, James A., The Sources and Methods 
of Urban Sociology. Bernard, Luther L. 
{editor], The Fields and Methods of Soci- 
ology; New York, Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1934 (xvi and 529 pp.); pp. 328- 
345, chapter 7—a discussion of the prin- 
cipal methods of research in urban soci- 
ology. 

Cressey, Paul F., The Succession of Cultural 
Groups; Chicago, University of Chicago 
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“Release Therapy’ in Young Childrent 
David M. Levy* 


INCE the time allowed for this paper is too limited for a needed introduction to 
S the method to be described, I shall state simply that before the employment of 
this or any other psychotherapeutic method with children a proper history of the 
case has been taken and all necessary examinations, including physical and psycho- 
logical studies, have been completed. When the form of treatment named “release 
therapy” or “abreaction therapy” is selected, it is assumed that the child is the 
primary consideration in a therapy limited entirely to procedures in the office. The 
mother is seen whenever she wishes. She is not excluded in any sense from contact 
with the psychiatrist. It is implied merely that the problem presented by the child 
can be treated in a relatively short period of time without relation to the family 
situation; since, as an exclusive therapy, it is used especially in cases in which the 
problems are primarily of the child and not of the mother or other members of the 
family. What proportion of children can be treated by this method is still to be 
determined. The more that can be included the better, since the results appear to 
be satisfactory and are accomplished in a relatively short period of time. 


By release therapy of young children 
is meant a psychotherapy in which the 
primary concern of the therapist is to 
create or facilitate the creation of situa- 
tions by the use of play methods in which 
the anxieties of the child are given ex- 
pression. Though abreaction, the psycho- 
analytic term for this procedure, is part 
and parcel of psychoanalysis, and most 
varieties of psychotherapy, the reason for 
this special name is because of a limita- 
tion practically to that procedure. Two 
forms of this type of therapy can be dif- 
ferentiated. One may be called a specific 
release therapy, since it relies on various 
forms of restoring the situation out of 
which the anxiety and its accompanying 
symptoms arose. The other form, general 
release therapy, is utilized typically when 
symptoms have arisen in the child because 
of excessive demands or prohibitions 
made upon it at too early an age. 


Brevity requires limiting illustration of 
the essential features of the method to 
but two cases. Before doing so, it is im- 
portant to state that no method of treat- 
ment is better than the results it pro- 
duces. No matter how logical or how 
beautifully formulated any psychotherapy 
may be, the test of its value is in the 
results it achieves. Follow-up studies are 
therefore an essential function of treat- 
ment, for the purpose of determining 
the results, as also the dynamics of the 
therapy. 

As an example of specific release 
therapy, I am selecting a boy age two 
years and two months. He was referred 
because of difficulties of about one week’s 
duration, namely, stammering and a 
general fearful attitude. He looked as 
though at any moment he might be 
scolded or hit. His speech had developed 
rapidly from the age of 15 months. He 


*B.A., Harvard, 14; M.D., University of Chicago, 18. Res. Phys., Chicago Psychopathic Hospital and 
Cook County Hospital, 18-20; Psychiatrist, Dlinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 20-25; Instr. Criminol., 





Univ. of Illinois, 20-22; Lecturer in Psychiatry, Univ. of Chicago, 23-27; Attend. Neurol., Michael Reese 
Hospital, 23-26; Director, Mental Hygiene Clinic for Children, Michael Reese Hospital, 23-26; Acting Director, 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 23; Chief of Staff, Institute fo. Child Guidance, 27-33; Lect., New 
School for Social Research, 28-; Instn, N. Y. Psychoanalytic Institute, 36-. Fellow: N. Y¥. Acad. Med.; 
Amer. Bd. Psychiat. and Neurol.; Amer. Orthopsychiatric Assn. (Pres., 30); Amer. Psychiatric Assn. M.: 
Amer. Neurological Assn.; N. Y. Psychoanalytic Soc.; Amer. Psychoanalytic Assn.; Internat. Psychoanalyti- 
cal Assn. 

+ Read before the Child Guidance session of the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference and Institute of the 
Child Study Association, November 17, 1938. 
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had a larger vocabulary than usual, and 
up to the onset of his difficulty there had 
been no speech abnormalities. The diffi- 
culty was related to an event which took 
place in the nursery school. A boy hit 
him, slapping and scratching him, on two 
occasions, the first occasion a week, and 
the second a day before the stammering 
began. This was the child’s first experi- 
ence of this type. He appeared “indif- 
ferent” and did not hit back. 

It is unusual to have a child referred 
for treatment whose difficulties are of 
such recent onset. I was interested in 
seeing how quickly the child could over- 
come the anxieties aroused by this situa- 
tion. The therapeutic device was simply 


* to restore the situation in which the pa- 


tient was attacked, releasing the anxiety 
that was occasioned by it, repeating it 
to the point where the fears could be 
discharged in aggression—in other words, 
to enable the child to complete an act 
which had been blocked presumably by 
fear. 

There were four sessions in all. In the 
first he entered the playroom very readily. 
He showed no overt over-attachment to 
the nurse who brought him. I showed 
him the play cabinets. He busied himself 
with various toys. His activity at first 
was quiet, busy, handling and looking at 
various objects. Later he began to name 
the objects he was playing with. I showed 
him some clay, which he manipulated, 
though with some caution. In general, 
the first session was devoted chiefly to a 
developing familiarity with the playroom. 
In the second session, after his spon- 
taneous play, he brought a big piece of 
clay to me and said, “Break it.” I broke 
it into little bits as I had done for him in 
the first session. He heaped them all'on 
top of a doll and then said, “’Nuf. ’Nuf. 
Play train.” I opened some drawers and 
he picked out a train. I resumed taking 
notes. He ran the train on my pad of 
paper. I said, “I’ll play with you.” He 
said, “Play with me.” He continued to 
play with the clay. He put some between 
my lips. I did the same to him. At first 
he refused. Later he did it himself. While 
playing in this manner, I asked him what 
the boy at school did to him. He answered 


by making a slapping movement at his 
cheek. I asked, “Where else did he hit 
you?” He then made a slapping move- 
ment at the other cheek. I took two dolls 
and tried to reproduce the situation, say- 
ing, “This one is Paul (using his name) 
and this is the one who hit you,” butting 
the head of one doll into each cheek of 
the other. Paul said, “Here, too,” pointing 
to the head, which I then also hit. I said, 
“Now what does Paul do?” He made a 
move to hit the doll, stopped, and then 
went to the door and said, “I want to 
see Nelly.” Nelly is the name of his nurse. 
He could not open the door and cried. 
I distracted him by filling a mouse with 
water, etc. He got interested and played 
until the end of the hour. Judging by 
his expression in the play with the dolls, 
there was no anxiety until he made a 
move to hit. I have left out numerous 
details, since my purpose is to illustrate 
the essential point of reproducing the 
situation out of which, presumably, the 
difficulty came. Therapeutic skill was in- 
volved in gauging the time of the intro- 
duction and, if you wish, the amount of 
dilution of the experience in order not to 
exceed the child’s point of tolerance. 

In the third interview, after about 
thirty minutes’ play in which certain bits 
of aggression were given expression, the 
play of the dolls was repeated. At the 
moment when the slapping movement 
had been previously inhibited, he now hit 
the other doll hard, threw it on the floor 
and stepped on it. Then he said, “Nelly,” 
turned to the door but made no further 
movement in that direction. He con- 
tinued playing with clay and then with 
water at the sink, throwing objects down 
and finally trying to squirt me. The next 
session consisted of freer activity along 
the same lines. It was after the third 
session that the mother reported that the 


stammering and the fearful attitude were © 


no longer in evidence. The therapy con- 
sisted in helping the child overcome 
anxiety aroused by the situation in very 
quick order. It probably facilitated what 
the child would have done for himself. It 
is prophylactic in the sense that it made 
sure of this process. For follow-up studies 
the child was seen on two occasions, a 
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year and two years following the treat- 
ment. The stammering had not returned. 
Information from the mother, the father, 
the nurse and the school indicates a nor- 
mal healthy development. In general, the 
experience with specific release therapy 
applied to symptoms arising out of a 
definitely known traumatic episode is 
quite gratifying. 

As an example of general release 
therapy I am selecting a girl age two 
years and three months, the younger of 
two children, referred because of severe 
temper tantrums, lack of demonstrable 
affection for the parents or the four year 
old brother, general negativism, sulkiness 
and tenseness. The tempers were of the 
normal variety, that is, they consisted of 
lying on the floor, kicking and screaming. 
When allowed to pursue their own course 
they would last about two hours. The 
child was an “easy” baby until 12 months 
of age when bowel training was instituted. 
There was a battle every time she was 
put on the pot. Bowel control was estab- 
lished within a few months, bladder 
control by 25 months. A history of the 
case revealed that the difficulty was re- 
lated to an intelligent but severe disci- 
plinary nurse. In the early interviews the 
child showed difficulty in handling the 
clay. Her general resistive behavior also 
made it appear that a general release 
method was worth trying. She was seen 
on ten occasions. In her case, a follow-up 
investigation was made by letters and 
telephone yearly for four years. There was 
an added advantage in that the mother 
recorded her observations of the child’s 
behavior after each interview. Since the 
mother was not told what had occurred, 
they were especially valuable in studying 
changes in behavior in immediate re- 
sponse to the therapeutic process. 

In the first session she refused to come 
in alone, holding onto the mother’s skirt. 
I asked the mother to come in with her. 
I put various toys on the floor. She made 
a few forward movements, walking a step 
towards them, then retreating, still hold- 
ing the mother’s skirt tightly. I took a 
gun and shot at some clay figures and 
then said, “Who shall I shoot?” She 
pointed to her mother at whom I shot 


and then at me. After this she left her 
mother to play with the toys, sitting down 
near them. As I came closer she hid 
under a chair. I passed toys to her while 
she remained there. She would push each 
one away. After six such attempts she 
came out from under the chair, walked 
to her mother and stood close behind her, 
though not holding onto her skirt. I 
threw various objects down on the floor 
and she laughed. In the interview I tried 
to overcome her refusal to enter into the 
play. It seemed to be due to negativism 
rather than to fear of a stranger. I hoped . 
to release her own destructive behavior 
by preceding it with my own performance. 

The second interview continued essen- 
tially as the first. For ten minutes she 
stood near the mother but showed interest 
in my activities. At one point she said 
she wanted to go to the toilet. The 
mother took her along; when she returned 
I beckoned the mother to leave, mean- 
while placing some clay in the child’s 
hand. The mother left. The child played 
with the clay, forming it into “babies,” 
but each time after making a baby she 
would lift up her finger to have me flick 
off the clay. This latter became a kind 
of game. She looked into various toy 
drawers and took out material freely. 
Before leaving she put each toy back in 
the drawer from which she took it. 

In the third session she refused to come 
in alone. With the mother present she 
played with clay material as previously. 
At a certain point I beckoned the mother 
to leave. The child continued her play 
and then began to collect material from 
the various drawers of toys. She still 
handled the clay gingerly, not shaping it 
easily with her hands but holding it with 
the tips of her fingers, and holding her 
fingers to be wiped before touching the 
clay again. It was a careful, light holding 
and manipulating activity. Again she put 
each toy back in its drawer before leav- 
ing. In this interview there was laughter 
and generally easier play activity. In the 
several sessions following she had some 
clay babies sit on potties, others stand 
near them, depicting a recent experience 
in which she tried to urinate standing up 
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like her brother. This she verbalized 
quite freely. 

In the fifth interview for the first time 
she shaped clay freely and put pieces of 
it in a dish. Presumably they were meant 
to represent a bowel movement, though 
when I asked her what it was she looked 
up at me, smiled, but gave no answer. 
The day following this interview she 
soiled herself. When the mother asked 
her why she did it, she said, “I like it.” 
The soiling became frequent, several 
times daily. I told the mother to allow 
the child to indulge in it and not to 
discipline her for a while. After soiling 
herself she would sit that way for over 
an hour and then she wanted to be 
cleaned. In the eighth interview there 
was an increase in destructive behavior, 
tearing paper off crayons, pulling her 
clay babies apart, throwing them about 
the room and the like. The day following 
this session at home she smeared herself 
with her own feces. On that day the 
mother telephoned to me in despair and 
I advised her to use what methods she 
wished to overcome the soiling. The 
period of regression to soiling had so far 
lasted 15 days. The mother went to the 
child after the: telephone conversation 
with me and told her that she didn’t like 
little girls who soiled themselves, that 
other children didn’t like it, that if she 
wanted to play with other children she 
would have to be clean. The child said 
she wanted to get clean. It stopped that 
day and has not recurred since. The 
mother observed that the child had a 
wonderful time that way, was perfectly 
content, “loved it,” and would grin at 
you when you looked at her. It is inter- 
esting that the ninth session which fol- 


lowed by a week the establishment of her 
bowel control, was featured by smearing 
of clay, picking some up and putting it 
into her mouth, licking her lips and put- 
ting it back on the floor. 

Changes in behavior were noted after 
the third interview, consisting of “sudden 
and unusual display of affection’ which 
would come and go. There was a decided 
lessening of negativism, more affirmative 
answers, freer play with other children 
and generally less tension and disobedi- 
ence. This seemed to go hand in hand 
with changes occurring in the office, con- 
sisting of lessened anxiety about destruc- 
tive tendencies, about dirt and about 
orderliness. The general change was 
described by the mother in the form of 
“a gayer and lighter child.” The play 
method presumably enabled the resolu- 
tion of anxiety engendered by a discipline 
that was stamped in too soon or too 
severely or both. The release of the re- 


‘pressed infantile tendencies, a kind of 


therapeutic regression, made the new 
modifications more tolerable. The word 
“release” seems especially applicable. The 
child blossomed when “released” from 
constricting influences through a method 
that freed activity along lines marked 
out by her own anxieties. In the four 
years that followed there is evidence that 
growth in her social and intellectual life 
has proceeded favorably. 

Further theoretical implications of the 
method cannot be elaborated now. In 
general the younger the child the sooner 
can results be achieved. The need of the 
short psychotherapy is obviously clear 
enough. This paper is presented as a 
contribution to that end. 


NEw York CITY. 











Antistatism 
Essay in its Psychiatric and Cultural Analysist 
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Chapter | 
Introduction 


HAT is the state? Why is there antistatism or statism? 

This essay is a study of antistatism, which presupposes both the fact and 
the idea of the state. What antistatism means is dependent upon what the state is. 
It is necessary to have a clear concept of the state, for without this we shall not be 
able to define the meaning of antistatism. 

When one starts to think what the state signifies, one.encounters at once a 
great diversity of opinion. The state means war to some, but peace and order to 
others. It imports a spiritual entity to some, but a temporal institution to others. 
To some it is a means to an end, to others an end in itself. To some it is a natural 
and rational society, to others an artificial and unreasonable organization. Some 
think that it is a moral order, while others believe that it is an evil, necessary or 
unnecessary. Some idealize it as the summum bonum of society, while others 
condemn it as “the flagrant negation of humanity.” All these views of the state 





are valuational and are expressions of the desires for what ought to be. 


Obviously for scientific purposes we 
have to define the state in a descriptive 
manner, to give the outstanding and nec- 
essary characteristics of the actual state 
in historical existence, instead of apprais- 
ing the positive or negative values there- 
of. Of course we are not to attempt a 
rigid and sharp definition; we shall point 
out some characteristics that are im- 
portant and indispensable for the political 
community. 

In the first place, one notes that the 
state possesses a land. The body politic 
is generally housed in a more or less well 
defined territory. Even though there are 
nomadic societies in the wilderness and 
floating sovereign communities on the sea, 
and even though there may some day be 
a world state transcending physical 
boundaries, the state as understood in 
this essay is a territorial state. 


In the second place, the state is a 
society of human beings. It is obvious 
that a land without human beings is not 
a state. There may be “political organiza- 
tions” among other members of the 
animal kingdom or among angels and 
demons in the other world, but they are 
not states in our sense of the word. The 
state as we understand it is an aggregate 
of men and women who come to live 
together, of necessity or freedom, in a 
territory. 

In the third place, the state is a govern- 
ment,! possessing a coercive power, which 
is legally supreme over any individual or 


-4€roce, Benedetto, Elementi di Politica; Bari, 
Gius, Laterza, and Figli, 1925 (117 pp.). Page 14: 
“The state is nothing other than the government.” 
Sabine, George H., State. Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences; New York, Macmillan (1934), XIV: 328-32. 
In this article, Harold J. Laski is quoted as saying 
“The state is, for the purposes of practical adminis- 
tration, the government.” 


* B.A., Fukien, 26; M.A., Oberlin, 32; Ph.D., Chicago, 37; Research Associate, China Institute in America, 


37— 


+A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences, the University of 
Chicago, in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Department of Political Science. 
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group within the territorial society, and 
which is exercised through a body of 
military and civil officials. The expansion 
or contraction of the power may be 
measured according as social life is 
militarized and bureaucratized to a 
greater or less degree.* Generally the 
state may expand or contract its power 
as it sees fit. In times of social crisis, 
the state increases its power; in times of 
relative peace and order, the state de- 
creases its military and bureaucratic 
authority. There is generally no fixed 
maximum or minimum of the power of 
the state. 

Of all human organizations, the state 
is the most universal and comprehensive. 
Allegiance to the state is compulsive. 
With rare exceptions, every individual, 
by birth or by naturalization, is a member 
of some state, whether he likes it or not. 
The state is sui generis in this respect. 
No other human organizations have such 
a compulsive and all-inclusive character. 

Next, the state may be conceived as 
“the organization of organizations.” *® It 
is not identical with the hierarchy of 


?Laski, Harold J., The State in Theory and Prac- 
tice; New York, The Viking Press, 1935 (299 pp.). 
Page 8: “By the state I mean a society . . . . which 
is integrated by possessing a coercive authority 
legally supreme over any individual or group which 
is part of the society.”” Bosanquet, B., The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State; London, Macmillan, 
1920 (Ixii and 320 pp.). Pages 184-85: “By the state, 
then, we mean society as a unit, recognized as 
rightly exercising control over its members through 
absolute physical power.”’ Treitschke, Heinrich von., 
Politik; Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1897 (viii and 
395 pp.). Pages 13-67. The author maintains that 
the essence of the state ‘consists in its incompati- 
bility with any power over it. Political thinkers both 
of the left and of the right recognize the fact that 
the state possesses a supreme coercive power. 

* Ortega y Gasset, José, The Revolt of the Masses; 
London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1932 (204 pp.). Pages 
132-33: “This is the gravest danger that to-day 
threatens civilization: state intervention; the ab- 
sorption of all spontaneous social effort by the state, 
that is to say, of spontaneous historical action, 
which in the long run sustains, nourishes, and im- 
pels human destinies .... society begins to be 
enslaved, to be unable to live except in the service 
of the state. The whole of life is bureaucratized. 
What results? The bureaucratization brings about 
its absolute decay in all orders. .... This bureau- 
cratization to the second power is the militarization 
of society. .... = 

*Coker, Francis William, Recent Political Thought; 
New York, D, Appleton-Century Company, 1934 (ix 
and 574 pp.). Page 1. 

* Lindsay, A. D., The State in Recent Political 
Theory. Political Quarterly (1914) 1:12845. Page 
140: “We may therefore define the state as the 
organization of organizations. ... . It is compre- 
hensive, therefore, in its scope as other organiza- 
tions are selective.” 


social institutions,® nor is it the creator 
of all social associations.’ It is to be 
understood as the power that criticizes 
and controls the entire structure of social 
life.® 

To put it differently, we may say that 
the state is the power that maintains a 
general hierarchy of values, upon which 
social life is organized and of which social 
institutions are concrete embodiments.® 
Those values, with the maintenance of 
which the state is primarily concerned, 
are, according to the writer’s opinion, 
property and prestige..° When human 
beings are organized politically in a terri- 
tory, they cooperate with, as well as 
struggle against, one another for the 
acquisition of goods and services, or 
honors and deferences. Unequal in 
strength and intelligence, they are dif- 
ferentiated into several property and 
prestige classes, to maintain which the 
state, or the government, vested with 
coercive power, is organized.'! 

We may now attempt a comprehensive 
definition of the state. It is a territorial 


* Laski, H. J.. Grammar of Politics; New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1925 (672 pp.). Page 29: 
“We must avoid the elementary error of identifying 
the state with the whole hierarchy of social institu- 
tions.” 

Lindsay, op. cit., p. 135: “It is absurd to think of 
the associations within a state as being created by 
the state. They and the state are equally the expres- 
sions of men’s social nature and the outcome of their 
common interests. The state may be necessary to 
control them.” 

§ Bosanquet thinks of the state as “the operative 
criticism of all social institutions.” See Bosanquet, 
op. cit., p. 140. 

* Hetherington, H. J. W., and Muirhead, J. H., 
Social Purpose; New York, Macmillan, 1918 (317 
pp.). Page 25: “The state is the concrete embodi- 
ment of the general scheme of values in accordance 
with which any community arranges its social life.” 

2% Lasswell, H. D., World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity; New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935 (vii and 
307 pp.). The author maintains that representative 
values of political community are safety, income, 
and deference. 

11 Oppenheimer, Franz, The State; Tr. by J. M. 
Gitterman. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1914 (v and 
302 pp.). Page 5: “Every state in‘history was and 
is a state of classes, a polity of superior and inferior 
social groups, based upon the distinctions either of 
rank or of property. This phenomenon must, then, 


be called the ‘state.’” It is important to note that: 


even Oppenheimer, a Marxian writer, thinks that 
the state is based upon the distinctions of rank as 
well as of property. In general, Marxian scholars 
have underestimated the value of prestige, self- 
respect, self-pride, power, or influence, and over- 
emphasized the importance of goods and services. 
Russell, Bertrand, Practice and Theory of Bolshe- 
vism; New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1920 (192 pp.). Pages 126-36. Veblen. Thorstein, 
Theory of the Leisure Class; New York, Macmillan, 
1899 (400 pp.). Page 181. 
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human society which exercises through 
a government supreme coercive power 
over individuals and groups within it for 
the purpose of regulating and maintain- 
ing a general hierarchy of social values 
and institutions. 

From this descriptive point of view, 
the historic state is rather a simple mat- 
ter. Certainly it is neither a holy ghost 
nor a satan; neither a paradise nor an 
inferno; neither established by the grace 
of God nor ordained by the will of heaven. 
Why does one say that the state is pro- 
duced simply “by our wickedness,” ?* or 
“is begotten in aggression and by aggres- 
sion?” 18 How may one affirm the state’s 
being the Hobbesian mortal god, the 
Aristotelian highest good, or the Hegelian 
moral ultimate. Why is it that there are 
both rationalization and rejection of the 
state? 

Is the state a mere creature of the 
political philosopher, a mere shadow of 
his sentiments and attitudes, his fears 
and hopes, his pain and pleasure, his 
hatred and love? '* Is the theory of the 
state but “an externalization of the auto- 
biography” of the theorist, or an exact 
analysis of the state? Why are there pros 
and cons of the state, romantic exaltations 
and condemnations of a prosaic fact such 
as the state really is? 

We may ask another set of questions. 
Is the theory of the state a mere projec- 
tion of class-consciousness, of class-hatred, 
class-fear, and class-dntagonism, or an 
objective account of the political ma- 
chinery? Is the defense of the state 


2 Paine, Thomas, Common Sense; Philadelphia, 
1776 (54 pp.). Godwin, William, An Enquiry Con- 
cerning Political Justice; New York, A. A. Knopf, 
1926 (2 vols.). Thomas Paine thinks that society is 
produced by our wants and government by our 
wickedness. William Godwin considers government, 
even in its best state, an evil. 

143Spencer, Herbert, The Man Versus the State; 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1884 (133 pp.). 
Page 45: “Be it or be it not true that man is shapen 
in iniquity and conceived in sin, it is unquestionably 
true that government is begotten in aggression and 
by aggression.” 

44 Merriam, Charles E., Political Power; New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1934 (vii and 331 pp.). Page 155: 
“Is outward power the mirror of the life within, so 
that we may find the picture of the_state in the 
struggle of the individual constitution the conflicts 
of which have been a little unveiled by the eye of the 
psychoanalysts; or is the life within the mirror of 
the power without so that we may say ‘my mind to 
me a kingdom is,’ or is the secret perhaps in their 
interaction?” 


simply the defense of a class? And the 
attack upon the state the attack upon 
a class? Is the state invariably “the 
organized control of the minority over 
the majority”? Is it the executive com- 
mittee of the property-owning class? Or 
is it the expression of a common will? 
Must one oppose the dictatorship of the 
minority with Marx? Must one deny 
“the divine right of the majority” with 
Spencer? Or must one reject the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat no less than that 
of the bourgeoisie with Proudhon? Is 
the state really the product of a com- 
munity or a conflict of interests? 

The philosopher of the state, it seems, 
is generally concerned with the construc- 
tion of an ideal human order, an order 
which he himself desires. If he transfers 
the ideal order ta the real state, and 
discovers no discrepancy between the 
ideal and the real, he becomes quite 
naturally a defender of the great Levia- 
than.'*¢ But if he sees that the theoretic 
purpose is not realized in actual adminis- 
tration, that what ought to be is not what 
is, he tends to become a dreamer or rebel, 
more or less out of sympathy or harmony 
with the existing order. 

The history of political philosophy is 
saturated with influential ideal systems, 
such as the Confucian, the Platonic, the 
Hegelian. Many of them are simply read 
into political actualities. For instance, 
the Confucian believes that the state is 
a moral institution and the embodiment 
of the will of heaven; the Academician 
thinks that a republic, in which the phi- 
losopher, the soldier, and the producer, 
the slave being excluded, are properly 
placed, is the very realization of the 
principle of justice; Hegel manages to 
convince himself that the ideal of free- 
dom, freedom for all, is most fully actual- 
ized in the Prussian autocracy. As they 
serve to maintain the status quo, these 
ideal systems may be called the reigning 
ideologies. 

But there are other ideal systems, 
which have been unrealized or unreal- 

148 Gumplowics, Ludwig, Outlines of Sociology; Tr. 
by F. W. Moore. Philadelphia, The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, 1889 (299 pp.). 


Page 188. 
16 Laski, The State in Theory and Practice, pp. 6-7. 
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izable, and which have inspired many 
disturbing collective wish-dreams, made 
martyrs, recluses, saints, sinners, and 
threatened many a political order. They 
are insurgent gospels or doctrines. Some 
of them radically and fundamentally re- 
ject the state, deny its coercive power 
and the social institutions and values 
which it maintains. These may collec- 
tively be called antistatism. 

By antistatism, we mean, therefore, the 
theory that rejects the historic state,!* 
the supreme coercive power that sanc- 
tions a hierarchical organization of social 
life in a territorial community. There are 
three aspects of the theory. In the first 
place, antistatism opposes the coercive 
power of the historic state, which is 
generally exercised through its military 
and civil officers. It opposes the militar- 
ization and bureaucratization of social 
life, and advocates a voluntary and spon- 
taneous society. In the second place, 
antistatism rejects the hierarchial nature 
of the historic state, rejects the differ- 
entiation of society into higher and lower 
classes and ranks, and champions an 
equalitarian distribution of social values, 
especially of property and prestige. 
Finally, antistatism denies, or implies a 
denial of, the territorial basis of the his- 
toric state, and pleads for a universal 
community which transcends physical 
and national boundaries. These seem to 
be the significant aspects of antistatism, 
though there are others of less im- 
portance. 

In this essay, we shall study five great 


In order to discuss antistatism at all some limi- 
tation must be put upon “statism.” For in one 
sense of the element common to the two terms, 
every antistatism is, by constructive reaction, a 
“statism.” The reaction intends a better state. Our 
specific limitation of the statism involved in anti- 
statism has this specific justification: the historic 
state is real in a peculiarly obstinate sense. More- 
over, it is the reality of it that dooms as yet to 
irreality, if not unreality, all alternatives to it. Its 
obstinacy requires a reckoning. 

All alternative utopias will prove “utopian” unless 
some potentiality can be found in the historic state 
which grounds them, either by evolution or revolu- 
tion or by both. It is the fact that the historic state 
has developed so unideally (from primitive blessed- 
ness or in frustration of future happiness) which 
puts forever on the defensive those who oppose it. 
Explain that development and you will thereby dis- 
close the grounds for future hope or foredoom pres- 
ent hope to complete fatuousness. But explain it 
you must. So by definition we begin with the his- 
toric state. 


antistate systems: the Taoist, the Cynic- 
Stoic, the liberal, the communist, and the 
anarchist. Laotzu and Zeno are chosen 
as representatives of the Taoist and the 
Cynic-Stoic systems respectively. For 
liberalism, we shall devote ourselves to 
the Rousseauan doctrines, even though 
other thinkers, such as Locke and Thomas 
Paine, were hardly less important. For 
communism, we shall examine primarily 
the doctrines of Marx and Engels, and 
secondarily the theoretical contributions 
of Lenin and Trotsky. For anarchism, we 
shall first enter into an analysis of the 
theories of Proudhon and then survey 
briefly the new anarchistic ideas of 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Tolstoi. There 
are of course other antistate theories, 
which owing to the limitation of time 
and knowledge are not included in this 
study. The choice of these men is deter- 
mined mainly by their influence in the 
development of political thought and his- 
tory. There were no greater anarchists 
in ancient China and Greece than Laotzu 
and Zeno. In modern times, few political 
thinkers are more powerful and at the 
same time more radical than Locke, 
Rousseau, Marx, Engels, Proudhon, Ba- 
kunin, Kropotkin, Tolstoi, Lenin, and 
Trotsky. 

There are at least two ways of studying 
antistatism, the “philosophical” and the 
“scientific.” 18 The former is concerned 
with what ought to be, with the condem- 
nation of the historic state and the justi- 
fication of the anarchistic utopia. The 
latter deals with what is, with the pat- 
terns of antistatism and with the condi- 
tions under which antistatism emerges 
and spreads. The “philosophical” pro- 
cedure is both analytical and synthetic, 
dividing each antistate theory into its 
component parts and putting them to- 


gether in an integrated whole. The - 


“scientific” procedure is comparative and 
comprehensive, seeking to disclose cer-- 


1% Lasswell, H. D., Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, How; New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936 (ix and 
264 pp.). Page 3: “The science of politics states 
conditions; the philosophy of politics justifies pref- 
erences.” Catlin, G. E. C., A Study of the Principles 
of Politics; London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1930 (469 
pp.). Page 428: “In political philosophy we are 
concerned with the world as idea; in political science 
our business is with the world as will.” 
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tain fundamental uniformities and differ- 
ences among the _ several antistate 
systems. 

In the first part of this essay, we shall 
study separately the philosophy of each 
antistate system. We shall attempt to 
analyze the reasons of each theorist for 
rejecting the historic state and show why 
each theorist opposes the coercive power 
that sanctions the hierarchical organiza- 
tion of society. Next we shall try to 
disclose the principles of the utopia, be 
it a state of nature, a free state (l'état 
libre, in the Rousseauan sense), a state- 
less society, or a positive anarchy. Each 
antistate system, it will be shown, is a 
negation of the historic state, as defined 
above, and an affirmation of a stateless 
or anarchistic society, a voluntary and 
equalitarian society where there is ab- 
sence of coercion and class distinctions. 
Each theory of antistatism necessarily 
has two aspects. The negative aspect is 
critical and destructive of the historic 
state, and the positive aspect deals with 
the creation of a utopia. It may be re- 
marked that in real politics one rarely 
dwells in two such sharply differentiated 
worlds—an actual state that is all bad 
and an ideal state that is nothing but 
goodness itself. In pure reason, however, 
the utopian political philosopher does 
sometimes divide the world into incom- 
patible units that mutually exclude each 
other. 

It is by pure reason, therefore, that the 
philosopher who opposes the existing 
state creates a new society of his own. 
Thus, Laotzu, who rejects the feudal state 
of ancient China, exalts the primitive 
community; Zeno, who opposes the city 
state of Greece, returns to the natural 
state; Rousseau, who hates the ancient 
régime, idealizes the state of nature and 
the free state of contract; the communist, 
who fights against the class state, wishes 
to have a classless and stateless society; 
the anarchist, who opposes the involun- 
tary and hierarchical organization of 
society, advocates a positive-anarchy or- 
ganized on the basis of a series of free 
contracts. In each case, we see the his- 
toric state and the utopia standing in 


sharp contrast; the former is inhuman, 
unnatural, and unreasonable, the latter 
is a kingdom of liberty and equality, if 
not the kingdom of heaven itself. 

To limit the study of antistatism to a 
re-statement of its negative and positive 
aspects is hardly complete. In order to 
have a better understanding of the idea- 
tional structure of the antistate theory 
as a whole, it seems advisable to enter 
into its metaphysical and sociological 
foundations and assumptions. Thus, the 
anarchism of Laotzu may be seen as 
supported by his agnostic theory of knowl- 
edge and natualistic conception of the 
world; the anarchism of Zeno, by his 
nominalistic theory of knowledge and 
monistic view of the universe; the politi- 
cal theory of Rousseau as based upon the 
fictions of the state of nature and of the 
social contract; and the political theories 
of the communist and the anarchist as 
fortified by certain dialectical and eco- 
nomic dogmas. Each antistatism is a phil- 
osophically integrated system. Whether 
the antistate theory is right or wrong 
hardly concerns us at all; whether its 
metaphysical or sociological bases are 
sound or unsound concerns us little; but 
it is important, according to the writer’s 
opinion, to see the interrelatedness of the 
various theoretical components that go 
into the making of an antistate system. 

So much for the philosophic treatment 
of antistatism. In the second part of the 
essay, we shall attempt to offer a scientific 
analysis of antistatism. The emergence 
and spread of an antistate theory pre- 
sumably follows a series of laws and 
principles of which we are certainly not 
fully aware. The patterns and theoretical 
foundations of antistatism are also not 
improbably determined by certain condi- 
tions, which we are not able to define 
completely in our present stage of knowl- 
edge. It is assumed that no political 
theory originates in a social vacuum, nor 
does it seem to disseminate through the 
cross-section of society by a series of 
chances and accidents. True, political 
thought cannot be predicted with mathe- 
matical exactitude; true, the forms of 
anarchism or utopianism are numerous 
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and can scarcely be classified with any 
amount of certainty; true, our knowledge 
does not permit any gross generalizations 
about the great drama of politics; still, it 
is one of the tasks of the political scientist 
to attempt at every stage to formulate 
working hypotheses which will to some 
extent interpret the rise and spread of 
antistatism or of any other doctrine of 
the state. Every scientific investigator 
is at a certain stage driven to making 
some sort of hypothesis, however vague, 
about the ways in which ideas or things 
hang together, just as every philosopher 
will eventually come to pass moral judg- 
ments upon the world. The task of the 
philosopher of the state is to assert what 
ought to be; that of the political scientist 
to define the conditions in which a given 
phenomenon, be it a theory or a practice, 
takes place. 

It is with the thought of formulating 
some general hypotheses of antistatism 
that the second part of this essay is 
written. It is to be emphasized that the 
general observations which we _ there 
make are not to be considered as “scien- 
tific laws” which are universally valid in 
all antistate cases; rather they should be 
treated as suggestions which may be of 
some use for the systematic study of 
political thought. 

With the limitations indicated above, 
we shall endeavor to deal with three 
problems. The first problem is the pat- 
terns of antistatism. It is obvious that 
scientific procedure requires a systematic 
classification, in accordance with which 
theories may be grouped. A pattern of 
antistatism, it is proposed, consists of a 
goal and a method. Every pattern has a 
certain objective which is to be obtained 
through a certain mode of action. The 
goal of antistatism may be retrospectively 
or prospectively oriented. The gaze of 
the antistatist may be directed backward 
to some idealized era of remote antiquity 
or forward to some ideal society of pos- 
terity. The method whereby the goal 
may be realized may be either internal- 
istic or externalistic; the former is char- 
acterized by some inward activity of the 
mind, the latter by some outward manipu- 


lation of the environment. Antistatism 
is, therefore, classified from the points 
of view of goal and method, of direction 
and action. 

The second problem is the social con- 
ditions of antistatism. We shall compare 
the various historical backgrounds of 
antistatism, with a view to observing, if 
possible, the similar conditions in which 
antistatism emerges and spreads. We 
shall endeavor to describe the common 
factors in the diverse historical situations 
that are responsible for the rise and diffu- 
sion of antistatism. It is to be contended 
that in any given society antistatism 
generally emanates from the class or 
group that is blocked in its attempt to 
climb the social ladder. Here as else- 
where in nature birth follows the pains 
of blockages. Between the blocking and 
the blocked there is generally a severe 
tension. It is from the zone of severe 
tension that antistatism arises. If there 
is only one zone of tension in society, 
antistatism will be localized therein; but 
if there are other areas of strain, anti- 
statism is likely to diffuse through them. 
Our effort is therefore to locate the ten- 
sional zone where the protest against the 
state originates and then to point out 
such other areas of strain as are readily 
susceptible to the insurgent gospel. 

Finally, we shall study the psycho- 
logical conditions of antistatism. It is 
assumed that the personality of the anti- 
statist is best characterized by the way 
in which he meets social blockages. Four 
main forms of antistate reaction will be 
discussed. Frustrated by an external 
circumstance, the antistatist may return 
to an earlier stage of life, or may advance 
to a future stage of existence. The former 
type of reaction is regressive, the latter 
progressive. When confronted by a social 
blockage, the antistatist may withdraw 
into himself altogether, or may strive to 
change the external world. These two 
forms of reaction may be called intro- 
versive and extraversive. The aim of 
these reactions is, from the psychological 
point of view, to redeem the self-pride or 
self-regard which is wounded by social 
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blockages, or to put it differently, to bring 
about a condition of existence in which 
the ego will be secure. 

Antistatism, as I have said, may be 
studied in two ways, the “philosophical” 
and the “scientific”; the one treats the 
ideational structures of the several anti- 
state systems individually, the other ex- 
amines in a comparative manner the 
patterns and the social and psychological 
conditions of the antistate systems. Both 
methods are non-valuational, and are not 


methods of conscious appraisal. In this 
essay, I shall endeavor to stand as aloof 
and disinterested as possible, realizing, 
however, that no less than any other 
human being I am prisoner of my experi- 
ence and that in many passages I may 
indicate, quite unawares, my preferences 
for one or another political ideal and may 
erect my own maxim of action and 
thought into a universal law of humanity. 
My only excuse is, even scientists are 
men—yea men as are the philosophers. 
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Chapter 2 
The Taoist Theory of the State 


1. THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION 


In the classical age of Chinese philosophy, there are three main schools of 
political thought, the Taoist, the Confucian, and the Mocian.1 The fundamental 
positions of these may be succinctly stated as follows. Confucianism is essentially 
an apologia for the aristocracy and Mocianism a vindication of the priesthood, while 
Taoism constitutes a protest of those without status against the estates—each 
struggling for the paramount place in the total social-value pyramid. For the defense 
of its conservative tendency, Confucianism, resting upon its oars, appeals to the 
slow and steady flow of the stream of history; for the justification of its sacrosanct 
orientation, Mocianism relies upon the will of heaven and postulates the existence 
of gods; and, finally, as the basis of its anarchistic principle, Taoism formulates a 


system of ontology with an epistemological approach. 


The Tao Teh Ching, a book of five 
thousand odd words, is supposed to have 
been written by Laotzu, the founder of 
the Taoist school. It is not a formal 
treatise on epistemology, ontology, or 
politics; but it contains a consistent body 
of principles which we shall attempt to 
analyze. 

Taoist epistemology and _ ontology, 
though constructed apparently with a 
view to explaining the process of know- 
ing and the nature of existence or non- 
existence, may be considered a fortifica- 
tion of the Taoist antistate pattern, the 
Taoist style of living “between heaven 
and earth.” Taoist epistemology is, if one 
may say so, an agnosticism. Laotzu be- 
lieves that ultimate reality is unknowable. 
The Tao Teh Ching begins with this 
sweeping and beautiful paradox: 

The reason that can be reasoned is not the 
eternal reason; 

The name that can be named is not the eternal 
name.? 

It is generally assumed by the empirically 

minded that sense-data constitute the first 


4Laotzu, The Toa Teh Ching; Tr. by P. Carus, 
Chicago, Open Court, 1913 (209 pp.). Ch. i. The 
word “Tao” has been translated into “reason,” 
“way,” “logos,” “god,” “law of nature,” etc. I have 
preferred “reason” to the others. 


elements of knowledge, but Laotzu denies 
the authenticity of the senses and hence 
the reliability of their data. For “the five 
colors the human eye will blind; the five 
notes the human ear will confound; the 
five tastes the human mouth offend.” * 
Sense-data will then appear as confused 
and distorted pictures of the external 
world. 

If one tries to describe the qualities or 
properties of the objects presented to his 
senses, he is only setting up an arbitrary 
standard which has no objective validity. 
Laotzu says: “Only when all in the world 
understand beauty to be beauty, then 
ugliness appears. Only when all under- 
stand goodness to be goodness, then bad- 
ness appears.” * Were there no such idea 
as beauty or goodness, there would be no 
idea of ugliness or badness. These con- 
ceptions are relative and are mutually 
conditioned. While constituting dialecti- 
cal unities of themselves, they are but 


false notions born of the phenomenal 


world. 

While objects of the phenomenal world 
may be perceived, albeit not clearly, and 
conceived, albeit arbitrarily, ultimate 


3 Jbid., ch. xii. 
* Ibid., ch. ii. 


*Liang, Chi-chao, History of Chinese Political Thought; Tr. by L. T. Chen, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930 (vii and 210 pp.). Tao, Hsi-sheng, Chung-kuo Cheng-chih Szu-hsiang Shih 
(A History of Chinese Political Theories); Shanghai, New Life, 1932 (2 vols.). 
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reality per se behind and beyond the 
appearances is not comprehensible. Says 
Laotzu: “We look at reason but cannot 
see it; its name is colorless. We listen to 
reason, but cannot hear it; its name is 
soundless. We grope for reason, but can- 
not grasp it; its name is substanceless.” 5 
Reason is the ultimate reality of the 
noumenal world—the thing-in-itself, to 
use the Kantian terminology—which is 
beyond human comprehension. 

Strictly speaking, agnosticism cannot 
but preclude the possibility of ontology, 
for as the noumenal world is not open to 
human understanding no theory of being 
or non-being is thinkable. But Laotzu’s 
metaphysical craving drives him to specu- 
late upon the eternal and universal that 
is behind the changing appearances of the 
“ten thousand existents.”* Hence his 
ontology—ontology by incidence, if not 
by accident. 

With an aphoristic style, and in accents 
dialectic, Laotzu proceeds to impart to 
us his inadverent paradox—the knowl- 
edge of the unknowable. It is, first of all, 
“the image of the imageless, the form of 
the formless.”* This paradox is more 
beautifully, if less explicitly, couched in 
the following verse. 


Vast virtue’s form 
Follows reason’s norm 
And reason’s nature 

Is vague and eluding. 
How eluding and vague 
All types including! 
How vague and eluding 
All beings including! 
How deep and obscure; 
It harbors a spirit pure.’ 


And this “vague and eluding” reality is, 
according to Laotzu, the cosmic force or 
energy, which is dynamic and permeates 
and transforms all existents without 
changing itself. In every instance of 
transformation, there is a dialectical inter- 
action of two opposite principles, Yin and 
Yang, the negative and the positive. Every 


6 Ibid., ch. xiv. 

*Hu, Shih, Chung-kuo Che-hsueh Shih Ta-kan 
(The History of Chinese Philosophy); Shanghai, 
Commercial Press, 1919 (iv and 398 pp.). Pages 55- 
59. Fung, Yu-lan, Chung-kuo. Che-hsueh Shih (A 
History of Chinese Philosophy); Shanghai, Com- 
mercial Press, 1934 (2 vols.). I, 218-23. 

7 Laotzu, op. cit., ch. xiv. 

§ Ibid., ch. xix. 





existent, according to the Taoist system, 
is a product of two forces, a unity of two 
opposites. 

Even though dialectically transforming, 
the entire existence, Laotzu argues, is not 
teleological, but natural. Whereas Con- 
fucius and Mocius assume the moral and 
divine nature of existence, Laotzu does 
not ascribe human feeling or volition to 
the universe. “Heaven and earth,” says 
Laotzu, “are not benevolent, for they 
treat the ten thousand existents merely 
as straw dogs.”*® In other words, the 
eternal being is a natural principle with- 
out emotional or volitional qualities.’° 

Confucianism emphasizes the relation- 
ship between man and man, and Mocian- 
ism centers its interest in the relation of 
man to heaven, but Taoism studies the 
place of man in nature,'! which is con- 
sidered neither moral nor teleological. It 
is this naturalistic world outlook that is 
a distinctive contribution of Taoism to 
Chinese philosophic thought. 


2. CRITICISMS OF THE STATE 


The Taoist theory of the state may be 
divided into two parts: a critique of the 
historic state, and a portrait of the ideal 
society. That knowledge is impossible is 
the major premise of the critique of the 
state, whose raison d’étre, it appears to 
Laotzu, implies an understanding of good 
and evil. The naturalistic conception of 
being provides an impersonal and uni- 
versal background for the ideal society. 
Into the Taoist antistate pattern, the 
theories of knowing and being are struc- 
turally and functionally integrated. 

As a critique of the historic state, 
Taoism is violently articulate. Funda- 
mentally, the critique is based upon the 
denial of any knowledge of good and evil, 
justice and injustice, and hence is a re- 
jection of any standards or norms of 
behavior. Laotzu, choosing to be an 
agnostic, cannot consistently uphold the 
supremacy of any human law, the dicta- 
tion of the powerful, or the interference 
or the indoctrination of the individual by 
the state. To him the state appears a 

* Ibid., ch. v. 


10 Hu, op. cit., pp. 47-68. 
u Liang, op. cit., pp. 73-75. 
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dogmatic human institution, which is 
without any epistemological method for 
justifying its being. 

More concretely and specifically, the 
state involves the following things: law, 
war, taxation, and education. Let us see, 
seriatim, the reasons why he opposes the 
state. 

In the first place, the state means law 
which is supposed to be for the adminis- 
tration of justice. But not knowing what 
justice is, the Taoist asks, how can the 
state administer it? There is one being, 
Tao itself, that governs all. Says Laotzu: 
“There is always an executioner who kills. 
Now to take the place of the executioner 
is taking the place of the great carpenter 
who hews. If a man takes the place of 
the great carpenter who hews, he will 
rarely, indeed, fail to injure his hand.” %” 
The incompetency of the state in the ad- 
ministration of justice will therefore bring 
serious consequences not only to the 
people (the hewed), but also to the state 
itself (the hewer, as it were). Further- 
more, the operation of the law assumes 
the obedience of the people. But if the 
people are not obedient, how can the law 
function properly? Even capital punish- 
ment cannot demand the obedience of 
the unwilling. For “if the people do not 
fear death, how can they be frightened?”?* 
Laotzu recognizes not only the incom- 
petency of the state, but also the futility 
of the law itself. 

In the second place, the state means 
war. Laotzu apparently opposes not only 
foreign and civil wars but also war itself. 
Concerning foreign wars, he says: “He 
who with reason assists the master of 
mankind will not with arms strengthen 
the empire. Arms invite retaliation. 
Where great armies are quartered, briars 
and thorns grow. Great wars unfailingly 
are followed by famines.” +* Laotzu seems 
to believe that war never ends war, and 
to be conscious of its economic conse- 
quences. Next, Laotzu opposes private 
militarization, which is conducive to civil 
war. “The more weapons the people have, 
the more troubled is the state.” As to 








2 Laotzu, op. cit., ch. Ixxiv. 
18 Ibid. 
4 Jbid., ch. Xxx. 


war itself, Laotzu warns against the “en- 
joyment of the slaughter of men.” The 
perfect man is he who is “conscious of 
being masculine but is content to be femi- 
nine,” who is “in liberal sympathy with 
all creation and is not aggressive toward 
his fellow men.” 

Third, the state means taxation. Laotzu 
is probably the first economist of the 
laissez-faire school. He opposes inter- 
ference in the economic life of the people 
by the state. “The people hunger,” says 
Laotzu, “because their superiors consume 
too many taxes; therefore they hunger. 
The people are difficult to govern because 
their superiors are meddlesome; therefore 
they are difficult to govern.” 1* He desires 
to see a natural economy free from all 
state interference. 

Lastly, the state means education. To 
be stable and permanent the state must 
indoctrinate the people, must cultivate 
such virtues as “filiality,” “loyalty,” 
“saintliness,” “prudence,” “benevolence,” 
and “justice.” These virtues are arbitrary 
standards of behavior, which the state 
imposes upon the people through the in- 
strumentality of its sages and saints. 
While sages and saints thrive, the Taoist 
declares, robbery and theft will never 
cease in the empire.'? To abolish the 
state, education must go, and the people 
must return to nature. 

Summarizing his indictments against 
the state, Laotzu says: 

The more restrictions and prohibitions 
there are in the empire, the more impover- 
ished will the people be. The more weapons 
the people have, the more troubled is the 
state. The more there is cunning and skill, 
the more will abnormal things occur. The 


more laws and orders are issued, the more 
will thieves and robbers abound. 


This is the final anarchism of Laotzu, the 

all-denier. 
According to Laotzu, there are four 

grades of government. “The best kind of 


government is that which is not felt by 


the people; next that which is loved and 
praised; the third, that which is feared, 


18 Tbid., ch. lvii. 

1* Tbid., ch. Ixxv. 

17Compare Plato’s statement to. the effect that, 
until philosophers are kings, there will be no cessa- 
tion of ills for states. 

18 Laotzu, op. cit., ch. lvii. 
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and the fourth, that which is despised.” 1 
These grades of government correspond 
with the rules of virtue, benevolence, 
righteousness, and propriety respectively, 
all of which are conventional and arti- 
ficial, and indicate “the loss of Tao,” the 
absence of the law of nature. 


3. THe Taoist UTOPIA 


In opposition to the state Laotzu pro- 
poses a society without government, 
which society, as indicated above, is por- 
trayed upon an impersonal and universal 
background—impersonal in being neither 
moral nor teleological, and universal for 
embracing the entire world. 


In a small country with a few people let 
there be officers over tens and hundreds, but 
not in order to exercise power. Let the people 
be not afraid of death, nor desire to move a 
distance. Then even though there be ships 
and carriages, they will have no occasion to 
use them; even though there be armour and 
weapons, they will have no necessity to wear 
them. The people can return to the knotted 
cords for the records; they can delight in 
their food, be content with their dwellings, 
and rejoice in their customs. Neighbouring 
countries may look at one another; they may 
be so close that their cocks and dogs may be 
mutually heard; but the people may grow old 
and die before they visit one another.?° 


This is indeed a natural and spontaneous 
association of human beings, who are not 
corrupted by moral standards and who 
live for the sake of living rather than for 
any cosmic or divine purpose. 

This ideal community is most beauti- 
fully depicted by Chuangtzu, the mystic 
poet of the Taoist school. 


Now I regard government of the empire 
from quite a different point of view. 

The people have certain natural instincts;— 
to weave and clothe themselves, to till and 
feed themselves. These are common to all 
humanity, and all are agreed thereon. Such 
instincts are called ‘Heaven-sent.’ 

And so in the days when natural instincts 
prevailed, men moved quietly and gazed 
steadily. At that time, there were no roads 
over mountains, nor boats, nor bridges over 
water. All things were produced, each for its 
own proper sphere. Birds and beasts multi- 
plied; trees and shrubs grew up. The former 
might be led by the hand; you could climb up 
and peep into the raven’s nest. For then man 


9 Tbid., ch. xvii. 
»” Ibid., ch. 1xx. 


dwelt with birds and beasts, and all creation 
was one. Being all equally without knowl- 
edge, their virtue could not go astray. Being 
all equally without evil desires, they were in 
a state of natural integrity, the perfection of 
human existence. 

But when sages appeared, tripping people 
over charity and fettering with duty to one’s 
neighbour, doubt found its way into the 
world. And then with their gushing over 
music and fussing over ceremony, the empire 
became divided against itself.21 


There is hardly any better description of 
the original state of nature to which not 
only Laotzu and Chuangtzu, but also 
Rousseau, the European Taoist, wish to 
return. 

There was another philosopher of the 
Taoist school, Yangtzu, the Max Stirner 
of the Orient, whose anarchism was based 
upon an extreme egoism. He was con- 
demned by Mencius as the beast that 
preaches the doctrine of Wu-Chung 
(without-ruler). He would not injure a 
single hair, even if by doing so he could 
benefit the entire world; nor would he 
serve himself at the expense of others. 
“If no man would lose a hair, and if no 
man would benefit the world, the world 
would indeed have peace.” He envisages 
a world of independent and isolated egos, 
among whom there is no mutual inter- 
course or interference.?? 

But Laotzu is not so extreme an egoist. 
He thinks that some social relations, 
though limited, are inevitable, and may 
be mutually beneficial if they are not 
based upon the principles of domination 
and submission. “The holy man hoards 
not: the more he does for others, the 
more he owns himself; the more he gives 
to others, the more will he himself lay 
up an abundance. Heaven’s way is to 
benefit but not to injure; the holy man’s 
way is to accomplish but not to strive.” 28 
In this passage is contained the essence 
of the art of living of the Taoist utopia. 

Taoist antistatism, as indicated, is a 
protest against the political order. To 
systematize his antistatism, the Taoist 


™ Chuangtzu, Chuang Tzu; Tr. by H. A. Giles, 
Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 1926 (xxviii and 467 
pp.). Pages 107-08. 

22 Yangtzu, Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure; Tr. by 
Anton Forke, London, John Murray, 1912 (64 pp.). 

% Laotzu, op. cit., ch. lxxxi. 
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formulates an agnosticism and a natural- 
ism, which are opposed to the ethical and 
theological doctrines of Confucianism and 
Mocianism. That knowledge is impossible 
shakes the epistemological assumption 
upon which the idea of the state is based, 
and that all existence is natural implies 
a denial of the moral or divine nature of 


the political order. This in essence is 
the philosophical system of Taoist anti- 
statism.** 


“Into the historicity of Laotzu, I cannot enter 
here. The reader is referred to the following works. 
Lo Keng-tze (ed.), Ku Shih Pien (Symposium on 
Ancient History); Peiping, Po-she, 1933 (xxiv and 
698 pp.). Hu, Shih, A Criticism of Some Recent 
Methods Used in Dating Laotzu. Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies. (1937) 2:373-97. 
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Chapter 3 
The Cynic-Stoic Theory of the State 


1. THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION 


If Adschylus and Pindar composed their dramatic poems and lyric odes for 
the glorification of the Eleusinian mysteries and the Delphic priesthood, and if 
Plato and Aristotle expended their energies for the restoration of the aristocracy 
which was declining with the rise of the commercial democracy, Zeno the Cynic- 
Stoic, like Laotzu the Taoist, was rather inclined to identify himself with those 
who did not “belong,” the plebeian classes of the Hellenistic world. Coming to 
Athens at a time when neither the Lyceum nor the Academy could be said to have 
much intellectual vigor, Zeno turned to the Cynic school and then “back to Socrates” 
for spiritual inspiration as well as for practical guidance. Following the Socratic 
tradition, Zeno the Cynic-Stoic believes that virtue is the highest good. But to the 
question, “what is virtue?” Socrates simply dictates that “virtue is knowledge,” 
without entering into the problems whether knowledge is possible and of what 
knowledge consists. It remained for Zeno to formulate a theory of knowledge in 
order to guarantee the perfection of virtue, and to search for the first cause of the 








universe in order to find the final goal of life. 


While the critical spirit of Laotzu 
denies the attainability of truth, the 
moral consciousness of Zeno demands the 
possibility of knowledge. Were knowl- 
edge impossible, virtue would appear im- 
possible. There seems to be a “moral 
impulse” that forces Zeno to a dogmatic 
theory of knowledge. 

In conformity with his nominalistic 
tendency, Zeno holds that all knowledge 
is of the particular. Ideas or universals 
exist neither outside of things as Plato 
teaches, nor in things as Aristotle be- 
lieves; they are abstractions of thought 
having no real objective existence. 

The soul at birth, Zeno holds, is like a 
clear tablet. It acquires knowledge only 
empirically, through perceiving and con- 
ceiving individual objects of the phe- 
nomenal world. When the soul perceives 
an object, it receives an impression or a 
“picture.” If the picture agrees with the 
object represented, the soul gives its 
“assent” to the picture and “conceives” 
the object directly. The picture then be- 
comes a “conceptual-picture,” which con- 
stitutes a unit of knowledge, and is stored 


1 Hicks, R. D., Stoics. Encyclopaedia Britannica; 


14th ed., 1929. XXI, 428-32. 


up in the memory. When many units are 
grasped and combined, they form “scien- 
tific knowledge.” In this way, according 
to Zeno, knowledge is possible.? 

If the theory of knowledge stated above 
gives Zeno a cognitive certainty, the “first 
principles of the universe” from which he 
can deduce the reason for his own being 
will unquestionably offer him a cosmic 
assurance. He conceives the entire uni- 
verse as forming “a single, unitary, living, 
connected whole.” In his treatise on the 
Universe, he declares that the world is 
one, a veritable uni-verse. This monism 
stands in contrast with Platonic-Aristo- 
telian dualism. Accordingly, Zeno pro- 
ceeds to overcome the contradictions 
between matter and form, body and mind, 
between natural necessity and rational, 
purposive action. 

In the first place, Zeno says that the 
world is material. Corporeal objects con- 
stitute the only reality. Not only all 


?Diogenes Leertius, The Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers; Tr. by C. D. Yonge, London, 
H. G. Bohn, 1853 (viii and 488 pp.). Bk. VII. 
Ueberweg, Friedrich, A History of Philosophy; Tr. 
by G. S. Morris, New York, Scribner, Armstrong and 
Company, 1876 (2 vols.). I, 191-93. 


London, The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company, 
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substances, but also all qualities, are 
corporeal. But are corporeal objects ra- 
tional and purposive? Is the material 
universe mental? Zeno solves this di- 
lemma by inventing two principles, the 
passive and the active. “The passive is 
matter, an existence without any distinc- 
tive quality. The active is the reason 
which exists in the passive, that is to 
say, God.” * Like all that is real, God is 
corporeal. The divine is the original force, 
the final world-cause, the primitive and 
creative fire, the perfect reason or logos, 
which permeates, animates, and trans- 
forms all things. Two propositions follow: 
first, as the universe is matter, it acts in 
accordance with the law of natural neces- 
sity; second, as it is reason, it is purposive 
and teleological. 

Man, according to Zeno, is consub- 
stantial with the universe, and is unitary. 
In him, the two principles also function, 
the passive being the body, the active 
the soul. As both the body and the soul 
are corporeal, man is a unity. Therefore, 
by a simple identification of the contra- 
dictory conceptions, the Stoa believes that 
the Platonic-Aristotelian dualism is at 
last unified. 

The Cynic-Stoic ontology has been para- 
doxically called “concrete spiritualism 
pure and simple,” as well as “pantheistic 
materialism.” The universe of Zeno is a 
unity, but a unity of two opposites, matter 
and soul, nature and reason. The in- 
sistence upon the unity of the universe 
seems to be dictated by an earnest quest 
for the highest or final goal of man, whose 
security depends upon the substantiality 
no less than the rationality of the uni- 
verse. So much for the metaphysical ideas 
of Stoicism. 


2. CRITICISMS OF THE STATE 


“The much admired Republic” of Zeno 
was said to have been “written on the 
dog’s tail,” i.e., while he was a Cynic, and 
in polemics against Plato’s work bearing 
the same title. It is probably the first 
treatise on anarchism in the western 
world. It contained many “unbecoming 
doctrines and assertions,” which proved 


* Diogenes, op. cit., p. 308. 


a stumbling-block to later Stoicism, and 
which were expurgated by Athenodorus 
the Stoic. Little wonder the entire book 
finally went out of existence! 

Perhaps better than any other works, 
the Republic shows what the man Zeno 
was. It seems that even in his mature 
years Zeno did not deviate from the 
Cynic pattern of life. After writing the 
Republic, he studied dialectics and meta- 
physics at Megara and in the Academy, 
only to find a more comprehensive philo- 
sophic justification for his anarchism than 
what primitive and intuitive Cynicism 
could offer. 

The Cynics were the forerunners of 
the Stoics. The Cynic teachers, such as 
Antisthenes, Diogenes, and Crates, were 
canonized by the Stoics. Zeno, the last 
of the great Cynics and the founder of 
Stoicism, formed the personal and theo- 
retical link between the two schools. 

The antistate ideas of Zeno seem to 
have been derived from Diogenes, the 
Cynic. The latter was a classical anti- 
authoritarian personality. Once while he 
was sitting in the sun, the legend goes, 
Alexander the Great was standing by 
and said to him, “ask any favor you 
choose of me.” Diogenes replied, ‘cease 
to shade me from the sun.” On another 
occasion, Alexander came and stood by 
him, and said, “I am Alexander the great 
king.” “And I,” said Diogenes, “am 
Diogenes the dog.” He was a very defiant 
person, refusing to submit to any au- 
thority or restrictions and wanting to be 
absolutely free and independent. Above 
all he prized freedom of speech, which 
he said is “the most excellent thing 
among men.” He was unwilling to be a 
citizen of Athens and subject to its 
jurisdiction, but preferred calling himself 
a citizen of the world. These ideas of 


Diogenes were further developed by Zeno. - 


In a spirit truly Cynic, Zeno wrote his 


Republic, which, according to traditional 


reports, is in direct opposition to Plato’s 
Republic; the latter moralizes and ration- 
alizes the “Atticized Sparta,” * whereas 
the former ridicules practically every 


‘Dunning, William A., A History of Political 
Theories, Ancient and Medieval; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1902 (xxv and 360 pp.). Page $7. 
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institution and convention of the state. 
The main points of Zeno’s anarchism are 
stated below. 

In the first place, Zeno is opposed to 
the idealistic or monistic idea of the state. 
For him, the individual alone is real and 
important, while the state is nominal 
and indifferent. If the philosopher-king 
of Plato or the political animal of Aris- 
totle has to find “the key to good life in 
a scientifically organized state,”’*® the 
itinerant mendicant hopes to realize his 
supreme virtue in separation from the 
political community. “In ancient Greece 
the accepted principle was that the 
citizen belonged neither to himself nor 
to his family, but to his city.” * But Zeno 
thinks that the individual belongs to 
himself. 

Secondly, Zeno is opposed to the terri- 
torial or national state. In the City of 
Zeus, no man would say, “I am of Athens,” 
or “of Sidon,” but he would say, “I am a 
citizen of the world.” This is in contrast 
to the Platonic and Aristotelian theories.’ 
While the Republic of Plato was to have 
not more than 5,040 citizens, the City of 
Zeus was to embrace no less than the 
entire world. While difference in worth 
between Hellenes and Barbarians was 
maintained by Aristotle, all racial dis- 
tinctions would be abolished by Zeno. 
The root principle of the Stoic utopia is 
that it is world-wide, a cosmopolis. 

Thirdly, from the formal standpoint, 
Zeno is opposed to the legal institution 
and to regulation by the state. There 
should be no statutes made by man; nor 
should there be law-courts, for the prac- 
tice of hearing both sides of a dispute in 
a court is unreasonable and superfluous.® 

“Next, from the sociological standpoint, 
Zeno is opposed to the class state. While 
both Plato and Aristotle justify the differ- 


5 Zeller, Eduard, The Stoics, Epicureans and Skep- 
tics; Tr. by O. J. Reichel. London, Longman, 1870 
(xix and 548 pp.). Pages 301-10. 

*Dunning, op. cit., p. 102. 

™Spencer, The Man Versus the State, p. 66. 

§ Dunning, op. cit., p. 47. Aristotle, The Politics; 
Tr. by H. Rackham, London, Heineman, 1932 (xxiii 
and 683 pp.). Bk. I, ch. vi; Bk. VII, ch. vii. Plato, 
The Republic; Tr. by Benjamin Jowett, New York, 
Cooperative Publishing Society, 1901 (xciv and 329 
pp.). Bk. V. 

® Diogenes, op. cit., Bk. VII, sec. 33. Arnold, E. V., 
Roman Stoicism; Cambridge, The University Press, 
1911 (IX and 468 pp.). Page 276. 


entiation among the several classes of 
free citizens and the institution of slavery, 
Zeno says that people should not be 
divided into classes. According to Plato, 
the philosopher-king is to govern the 
other classes of people, just as the mind 
is to control the body. But to Zeno, there 
is to be no plurality of masters and men, 
even as there is no disunity between 
mind and body.?° 

Finally, Zeno is opposed to the institu- 
tions of education and religion, two 
spiritual instruments of the state. There 
shall be no gymnasia for the training of 
the youth in grammar and music. There 
shall be no images or temples, nor shall 
sacrifices be offered.11 In other words, 
all the pantheon of Greece, including 
Apollo and Dionysos, shall be demolished. 
One needs only to recall the role of edu- 
cation and religion in Greek political life 
to appreciate the revolutionary signifi- 
cance of these proposals of Zeno. 


3. THe Cynic-Stoic UTOPIA 


So much for the opposition to the state. 
As to the positive aspect of the anarchism 
of Zeno, there are two extreme doctrines 
to be considered. These are individualism 
and cosmopolitanism. To Zeno, society 
and nature appear to be antithetical. 
Separation from society and harmony 
with nature constitute the fundamental 
equation of the Cynic-Stoic life. The first 
term idealizes the atomistic existence of 
the individual, and the second contem- 
plates a mystic unity of the cosmos. 

The Cynics were the “Rousseaus of 
Antiquity.” Much of their paradoxical 
popularity was due to the fact that they 
attempted to live in the most civilized 
city as if they were in the state of nature. 
They tried to return to nature literally, 
by adopting the simplest mode of living 
and being indifferent to, and even con- 
temptuous of, all human civilization, all 
riches, glories, power, and prestige. It 
was symbolic of the school that Antis- 
thenes called himself “Haplocyon,” “the 
down-right dog.” All Cynics were proud 
of their presumptuous caninity. This 

Plato, The Laws; Bk. V. Aristotle, op. cit., 
Bk. I. Diogenes, op. cit., Bk. VII, sec. 33. ; 


11 Diogenes, op. cit., Bk. VII, sec. 32. Arnold, op. 
cit., p. 275. 
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radical attitude is effectively expressed 
in Diogenes’ motto, “I recoin current 
values.” 

According to Zeno, the aim of man’s 
life is to unfold the innermost germ of 
his own individual essence. To do so, he 
must know himself and be himself. There 
are no nobler achievements than self- 
knowledge and self-realization, which are 
to be obtained by rational and purposive 
effort in complete separation from the 
state and society. Through self-knowl- 
edge and self-realization, the individual 
may reach a state of apathia, a condition 
of internal rationality of the soul, over 
which the external has no power. Only 
then does the individual become a wise 
man and the real master of himself. Zeno 
thinks that a wise man, though a beggar, 
is truly king. That every man is king 
unto himself is the ideal of the Republic 
of Zeno. This is a form of extreme in- 
dividualism. 

On the other hand, to live in harmony 
with nature is to be one with the active 
cosmic power, the logos. As the nature 
of man is consubstantial with universal 
nature, the entire world may therefore 
form a great rational structure, a politkon 
sustema, of which all gods and men are 
citizens. Its laws are prescribed by 
nature, dictated by reason. It recognizes 
no bounds of nationality or of the historic 
state. It is a community of independent 
and rational egos, a spiritual unity of 
knowledge and will.}? 

4 Windelband, Wilhelm, History of Philosophy; 


Tr. by J. H. Tuft, New York, Macmillan, 1893 (xv 
and 726 pp.). Pages 172-76. 


We see, then, the two extreme doctrines 
of individualism and cosmopolitanism 
converging in the system of Zeno. These 
are originally Cynic doctrines, which are 
embodied in the following formulae: 
homo sum, i.e., I am first of all a man; 
and I am a citizen of the world. Zeno 
holds fast to these formulae, and his 
Republic gives a concrete and systematic 
elaboration of them. 

The superiority of Zeno to Antisthenes 
and Diogenes lies in that his theory of 
the state is consistently related to his 
theories of knowing and being.** The 
negative attitude toward the state finds 
a logical ratification in the denial of the 
reality of the Platonic-Aristotelian idea 
or universal, and an ontological confirma- 
tion in the rejection of the Platonic-Aris- 
totelian dualism of mind and body. On 
the positive side, Zeno’s epistemological 
nominalism is a cognitive implementation 
of his individualism, and his pantheism 
is no less than a cosmic fortification of 
his cosmopolitanism. Herein lies the 
essence of the systematic nature of Zeno’s 
anarchistic theory. 


18 For the systematic nature of Stoicism, see Zeller, 
op. cit., ch. xiv, pp. 381-402. 

%44This construction of the anarchistic theory of 
Zeno is based chiefly upon the works of Diogenes 
Laertius and upon my understanding of the general 
ideological and philosophic trends of the Hellenistic 
age. I cannot dwell upon the problem of the authen- 
ticity of the life and works of Zeno, which problem 
is to be solved, if ever, by historians. I refer the 
reader to the following works. Zeller, op. cit. Hope, 
Richard, The Book of Diogenes Laertius; New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1930 (xiv and 241 pp.). 
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Chapter 4 
The Liberal Theory of the State 


1. THE MopERN ANTISTATIST 


There are at least three main types of modern antistatism—liberal, communist, 
and anarchist—which we shall discuss in this and the following two chapters. We 
shall take Rousseau as the representative of liberal antistatism. In the chapter on 
the communist theory of the state, we shall deal primarily with Marxism and to a 
less extent with Leninism and Trotskyism. In the chapter on anarchism, we shall 
first enter into the political theory of Proudhon, who is generally considered the 
father of modern anarchism, and next discuss certain contributions of Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, and Tolstoi to anarchism. 

The modern antistatist, whether liberal, communist, or anarchist, is a rationalist 
who, seeing that the historic state is unjust and unreasonable, thinks that an ideally 
constructed society can be brought about by certain rational processes. He reasons 
in terms of the universal and the eternal. By pure reason he creates the free state, 
the stateless society, or the positive anarchy, presumably based upon certain natural 








or dialectical laws.* 


On the other hand, Rousseauism, 
Marxism, and Proudhonism are not only 
rationalistic, but also romantic; they are 
extraordinary compounds of crystal clear 
intellectualism and dynamic emotional- 
ism. In Rousseauism, one sees the fusion 
of such varied elements as the Arcadian 
and pastoral strains in classical and Latin 
art, the new cult of primitivism, and the 
glacial summit of pure reason. In Marx- 
ism and Proudhonism, one sees the 
mighty syntheses of the felicific calculus 
of the economic man and the triple-timed 
progression of the universal symphony. 
In all three systems, the intellectual and 
the sentimental elements of man seem 
equally expressed. Not merely by pure 
reason, but perhaps primarily by the 
innermost desires of the heart, are the 
idyllic state of nature and the utopia of 
the free state created. The stateless so- 
ciety and positive anarchy may be con- 
sidered in the same way. They are not 
only rational deductions of economic and 
historical sciences, but also works of 
human passion and fantasy. In fine, all 
three systems, enlightened and extrava- 


1Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West; Tr. 


gant at one and the same time, are prod- 
ucts of rationalism and romanticism. 

Generally speaking, Rousseauism, 
Marxism, and Proudhonism constitute 
a series of ideological revolutions of 
modern man against the historical state. 
The revolutions are born in different 
situations. The historic state is attacked 
from different standpoints, by different 
methods, and for different reasons. It 
is the purpose of this and the next two 
chapters to see how they are systemati- 
cally formulated, and toward what ulti- 
mate goals they are heading. 


2. LOCKE, THE PREDECESSOR OF ROUSSEAU 


Before studying Rousseau, the philoso- 
pher of the French revolution, we shall 
first indicate briefly the political phi- 
losophy of John Locke, the philosopher 
of the “glorious revolution.” It was to 
Locke that Rousseau owed many of his 
political principles, just as it was against 
Hobbes that Rousseau reformulated the 
doctrine of the social contract. 

The whole temper of the Lockian phi- 
losophy “is individualistic in the sense 


by C. F. Atkinson, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1932 (2 


vols.). II, 185, 305-06, 400-01. Ortega y Gasset, José, The Modern Theme; Tr. by James Clough, London, 


C. W. Daniel Company, 1931 (152 pp.). Begin page 34. 
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in which individualism is opposed to 
organized social action. It held to the 
primacy of the individual over the state 
not only in time but also in moral au- 
thority.” * The fundamental assumption 
of Locke is that the state is made for man, 
not man for the state. 

In explaining the source of political 
community, Locke starts with the con- 
ception of a state of nature. In contra- 
diction to Hobbes, he holds that the state 
of nature is not a state of war, but a 
condition in which peace and reason pre- 
vail, and in which man possesses certain 
natural rights. These rights are, accord- 
ing to Locke, life, liberty, and property.® 
The preservation of life is of course the 
strongest motive of man. Every man is 
entitled to the right of self-preservation. 
Liberty means exemption from every rule 
save the law of nature, which is not a 
limitation of human liberty, but on the 
contrary an essential condition of it. 
Property means the right to own any 
object in which the individual has in- 
corporated his labor. These are the 
natural rights of man in the state of 
nature.‘ Underlying all these rights, there 
is the fundamental fact of equality in 
the state of nature. Every individual in 
the state of nature is entitled to same 
natural rights, of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and every individual respects the 
rights of every other individual. 

The difference between the state of 
nature and the civil state lies in that in 
the former each is to interpret and exe- 
cute the natural law according to his own 
reason whereas in the latter a common 
organ, created through a social contract, 
is to protect the natural rights of life, 
liberty, and property. By the social con- 
tract, each gives up his right of executing 
the natural law, but not his rights of 


* Dewey, John, Liberalism and Social Action; New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935 (viii and 93 pp.). 
Page 5. Smith, Thomas Vernor, Beyond Conscience; 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1934 (xv and 373 pp.). 
Pages 149-51. 

’ Locke, John, Two Treatises of Civil Government; 
London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1936 (xx and 242 pp.). 
Page 158: “Man.... hath by nature a power 

. . to preserve his property—that is, his life, 
liberty, and estate..... 

*Dunning, W. A., A History of Political Theories, 
from Luther to Montesquieu; New York, Macmillan, 
1905 (x and 459 pp.). Pages 346-47. 


life, liberty, and property. The civil state 
is to guarantee those natural rights, which 
are inherent in individuals independent 
of social organization. 

In the Lockian system, the state is not 
the final embodiment of power; this is 
reserved by the community as a whole. 
Locke says: “The community perpetually 
retains a supreme power of saving them- 
selves from the attempts and designs of 
anybody, even of their legislators, when- 
ever they shall be so foolish or so wicked 
as to lay and carry on designs against 
the liberties and properties of the sub- 
ject.” > The state may be dissolved, when 
either the legislature or executive acts 
contrary to the law of nature, or when 
it ceases to protect the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizen. The dissolution 
of the state does not mean the dissolution 
of the community, which may reorganize 
itself into another state. The state is 
therefore neither the final embodiment 
of power nor a permanent and indissoluble 
entity. In the following pages we shall 
see how the dominant features of the 
Lockian system were taken up and de- 


veloped more fully by the Genevan 


Rousseau. 


3. THE STATE OF NATURE 


In the history of the theory of the state, 
Rousseau stands uniquely like a Janus 
figure. On the one hand, he represents 
the climax of the jusnaturalistic and in- 
dividualistic thought, and, on the other, 
he presides over the romantic and ideal- 
istic current. This antimony is due in 
part to the paradoxical nature of his own 
doctrines,* and in part to the divergent 
perspectives of his interpreters. 

The political works of Rousseau seem 
to plead for individual liberty as well as 
for absolute submission to the state, and 


have been considered an individualism. 


that augurs anarchy as often as an abso- 
lutism that will bring the final despotism.’ 
Kant learned from Rousseau to respect 


5 Locke, op. cit., p. 192. 

* Rousseau himself said that he “likes better to be 
a man of paradoxes than to be a man of prejudices.” 

™Wright, Ernest Hunter, The Meaning of Rous- 
seau; London, Oxford University Press, 1929 (vi and 
168 pp.). Pages 1-2, 101-03. Vaughan, C. E. (ed.), 
The Political Writings of Rousseau; Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1915 (2 vols.). I: 80. 
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the dignity of man, whereas Bosanquet 
saw in the writings of the Genevan the 
absorption of the individual in the state. 
Some have thought that the Social 
Contract is “a charter for individual 
license,” but others have deemed it “one 
of the most potent implements of tyranny 
that maniac ever forged.” 

The most important matter to be con- 
sidered in any study of Rousseau, it ap- 
pears to the writer, is that this ideological 
father of the French Revolution in all 
his political writings was searching for 
what ought to be, rather than what was.® 
This is in great contrast with the method 
of Montesquieu, who was primarily con- 
cerned with political institutions and con- 
ventions. Montesquieu was a political 
scientist, who used observation to get 
data and facts about the actual state.® 
Rousseau was a political philosopher, who 
relied upon reason pure and simple in 
order to construct an ideal society, and 
demanded a radical leveling of the poli- 
tical pyramid that had been built in the 
long course of history. Seated on the high 
a priori throne, “the grand pontiff of the 
Jacobins” issued solemnly, in language 
abstract and general, the severest indict- 
ments against the brutality of the state, 
against slavery, inequality, and property 
—in fact, against civilization as a whole, 
and “against the human race.” ?° 

The political philosophy of Rousseau 
may be divided into three parts: the 
original state of nature, the historic state, 
and the free state of contract. To elimi- 
nate the confusion over the word “state,” 

* Rousseau, Jean Jacques, The Social Contract and 
Discourses; Tr. with an Introduction by G. D. H. 
Cole, London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1935 (Introduc- 
tion, xlvii; The Social Contract, 1-124; A Discourse 
on the Arts and Sciences, 125-54; A Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality, 155-246; and A Discourse on 
Political Economy, 247-287). Page 175: “Let us 
begin then by laying facts aside, as they do not affect 
the question. The investigation we may enter into, 
in treating this subject, must not be considered as 
historical truths, but only as mere conditional and 


hypothetical reasonings, rather calculated to explain 
the nature of things, than to ascertain their actual 


®In the fifth book of Emile, Rousseau himself 
stated how he differed from Montesquieu: ‘“Montes- 
quieu did not intend to treat of the principles of 
political right; he was content to treat_of the posi- 
tive right (or law) of established governments.” 

10In thanking Rousseau for a presentation copy 
of The Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, Vol- 
taire called it Rousseau’s “second book against the 
human race,” the first book being The Discourse on 
the Arts and Sciences. 


we may distinguish these three states by 
calling them the natural society, the 
historic state, and the rational society. 

The natural society and the rational 
society, constructed by pure reason, are 
not supposed to be historical facts. They 
are pure ideas of reason, working concepts 
reached by abstraction from the historic 
state. The one represents what the orig- 
inal state of nature ought to have been, 
and the other what the free state of con- 
tract ought to be. Both are opposed to 
the historic state as it is. 

“Forgetting time and place,” by pure 
reason, Rousseau creates a delightful 
paradise of the remotest antiquity. In 
that state, man is happy and free, 
“wandering up and down the forests, 
without industry, without speech, and 
without home, an equal stranger to war 
and to all lies, neither standing in need 
of his fellow creatures nor having any 
desire to hurt them, and perhaps not 
even distinguishing them from one 
another.” ??_ All his wants are satisfied; 
and his days flow in all tranquillity and 
innocence.?* 

The natural man, Rousseau says, is 
neither good nor bad. He knows no moral, 
social, and much less political obligations, 
has no conception of justice or injustice, 
and is a stranger to vanity, deference, 
esteem, and contempt. In fact, he is 
rather an isolated being, and by nature 
a non-political animal. 

In the natural society, man is directed 
by two instincts or feelings which are 
original in his nature. The first is self- 
respect (amour de soi), similar to what 
we call the instinct of self-preservation, 
without which man as an individual 
would have perished at the start. The 
second instinct is compassion, or what 
we call the gregarious instinct, without 
which man as a species could not have 
existed. Rousseau is careful to distinguish 
self-respect from egoism. Self-respect is 


1 The term “the rational society” is suggested by 
Cole in his Introduction to Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract and Discourses. 

12 Rousseau, The Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality, p. 203. 

13No wonder after reading the Discourse Voltaire 
said that he itched to go on all fours. 

4 Rousseau, The Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality, p. 200. 
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“a natural feeling which leads every ani- 
mal to look to its own preservation, and 
which, guided in man by reason and 
modified by compassion, creates humanity 
and virtue.” ** But egoism is a relative 
and factitious feeling, arising in the state 
of society. This amounts to loving one- 
self at the expense of others, and causes 
all the mutual damage men inflict upon 
one another. By nature, man does not 
want everything for himself and nothing 
for others; he desires only to be treated 
as one among others, to share equally. 
In pursuing his own welfare, he does not 
want to see a fellow creature suffer. The 
natural man therefore acts instinctively 
on the principle of equality. 

In the natural society, Rousseau be- 
lieves, there is no private property, for 
“the fruits of the earth belong to all, and 
the earth itself to nobody.” ?* There is 
no distinction whatever between meum 
and tuum for everybody can enjoy the 
gift of nature equally and freely. This 
absence of private ownership in primitive 
society, it is interesting to observe, is the 
common belief of the communist and the 
anarchist alike, who assume that, prior 
to the appropriation of land, man gets the 
fruits of the earth without having to 
pay rent. This view of the primitive life 
is one of natural right, rather than of 
historical fact; is a useful idea of reason, 
arrived at by abstraction from the exist- 
ing system of private ownership. That the 
earth belongs to nobody is a fundamental 
assumption of Rousseauism, Marxism, and 
Proudhonism, and is in fact a starting 
point for rejecting the historic state. 

Before the dawn of civilization, the 
life of the noble savage, man, is uniform 
and simple, according to Rousseau. The 
inequality of mankind is hardly felt. 
Every man “lives on the same kind of 
food and in exactly the same manner, and 
does exactly the same things.” +7 Even 
though there is difference in strength and 
intelligence, there is no distinction of 
fortune or of rank, and the condition of 
equality is uniformly obtained. 

Not only are men equal to one another 

6 [bid., p. 197, n. 2. 


16 Tbid., p. 207. 
1" Tbid., p. 204. 


in the natural society, they are also inde- 
pendent of one another. No one can be 
reduced to a situation in which he cannot 
do without the help of others; no one can 
be made a slave. The strong have no 
power to subdue the weak, and the weak 
have no necessity to obey the strong. In 
such an independent existence, every one 
is, therefore, “his own master, and the 
law of the strongest is of no effect.” 18 

The natural society, as briefly outlined 
above, stands in sharp opposition to the 
civil state. It is a condition of existence 
in which the noble savage by his own 
good nature loves himself as much as he 
respects others, in which the institution 
of private property and the law of the 
strongest are unknown, and in which the 
principles of equality and liberty are 
naturally realized. We shall next see how 
this blissful existence is replaced by the 
civil state. 


4. Tue Historic STATE 


The state of nature being what it is, 
hew does the state of society come into 
existence? The beginning of the civil so- 
ciety is described by Rousseau in this 
most dramatic and effective passage. 

The first man who, having enclosed a piece 
of ground, bethought himself of saying this is 
mine, and found people simple enough to 
believe him, was the real founder of civil 
society. From how many crimes, wars and 
murders, from how.many horrors and mis- 
fortunes might not any one have saved man- 
kind, by pulling up the stakes, or filling up the 
ditch, and crying to his fellows, “beware of 
listening to this imposter; you are undone if 
you once forget that the fruits of the earth 
belong to us all, and the earth itself to no- 
body.” 19 
But unfortunately no one did. Conse- 
quently the earth was divided and ap- 
propriated; consequently property was 
established. Following the distribution 
of land, the condition of equality was 
destroyed, and society divided into the 
rich and the poor. “The destruction -of 
equality was attended by the most 
horrible disorders. Usurpations by the 
rich, robbery by the poor, and the un- 
bridled passions of both, suppressed the 
cries of natural compassion and the still 


18 Ibid., p. 205. 
1” Ibid., p. 207. 
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feeble voice of justice, and filled men with 
avarice, ambition and vice.” 2° The acqui- 
sitions of land were accomplished in two 
ways, by force and by occupancy. Then 
the law of the strongest and the title of 
the first occupier were established, be- 
tween which, however, there arose per- 
petual conflicts ending in battles and 
bloodshed. “The new-born state of society 
thus gave rise to a horrible state of war.” 

It is obvious that such a state of war 
was not of advantage to the rich, who 
“conceived at length the profoundest plan 
that ever entered into the mind of man’”— 
the establishment of the state. They said 
to the poor: 

Let us join to guard the weak from oppres- 
sion, to restrain the ambitious, and secure to 
every man the possession of what belongs to 
him: let us institute the rules of justice and 
peace .... Let us, in a word, instead of turn- 
ing our forces against ourselves, collect them 
in supreme power which may govern us by 
wise laws, protect and defend all the members 
of the association, repulse their common ene- 
mies, and maintain eternal harmony among 
us.21 
This then was the way the historic state 
came into being, according to Rousseau. 
It was presumably in the interest of all, 
but in reality was to legitimatize and 
protect the property of the rich against 
the perpetual threat from the poor. It is 
interesting to note that Adam Smith, a 
great contemporary of Rousseau, held the 
same view as to the origin of the state. 
He declared that “civil government .... 
is in reality instituted for the defense of 
the rich against the poor, or of those who 
have some property against those who 
have none at all.” 2 It is also important 
to note that the Rousseauan theory of the 
origin of the state was substantially in- 
corporated in Marxian and Proudhonian 
political theories and forms a fundamental 
assumption of modern antistatism. 

The consequences of the establishment 
of the state, according to Rousseau, were 
as follows. The state 
bound new fetters on the poor, and gave new 


powers to the rich; .... irretrievably de- 
stroyed natural liberty, eternally fixed the law 


» Ibid., p. 219. 

™ Jbid., p. 221. 

Smith, Adam, The Wealth of the Nations; Lon- 
don, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1930. Bk. V, chs. i and ii. 


of property and inequality, converted clever 
usurpation into unalterable right, and, for the 
advantage of a few ambitious individuals, sub- 
jected all mankind to perpetual labour, slav- 
ery and wretchedness.2% 

As more and more states were thus or- 
ganized, there arose among them “wars, 
battles, murders, and reprisals, which 
shock nature and outrage reason.” These 
were the inevitable consequences of the 
institution of the historic state. 

The historic state, as conceived by 
Rousseau, appears to be the institution 
that authorizes by positive right an hier- 
archical organization of society, in which 
there are “a few rich and powerful men 
on the pinnacle of fortune and grandeur, 
while the crowd grovels in want and 
obscurity.” 2 Rousseau opposes such or- 
ganization of social life, for “it is plainly 
contrary to the law of nature, however 
defined, .... that the privileged few 
should gorge themselves with superflui- 
ties, while the starving multitudes are in 
want of the bare necessities of life.” 25 

Furthermore, Rousseau believes that 
“man is naturally good,” but has become 
actually wicked and vicious. As a noble 
savage, man has the natural feelings of 
self-respect and compassion, the love of 
self being modified by the love for others; 
but, as a citizen of the state, the political 
man has become a beast of prey. “Thus 
it is,” says Rousseau, “that we find our 
advantage in the misfortunes of our 
fellow-creatures, and that the loss of one 
man almost always constitutes the pros- 
perity of another. But it is still more 
pernicious that public calamities are the 
objects of the hopes and expectations of 
innumerable individuals.” 2* The natural 
man has lost his natural goodnéss in the 
civil state. What is then to be done? In 
answering this problem, Rousseau pro- 
poses a new society, in which the rational 
will of the whole may find an echo in 
the heart of the natural man. 


5. THE FREE STATE 


Now the Garden of Eden having been 
lost, and despotism having established 


*% Rousseau, The Discourse on the Origin of In- 
equality, p. 221. 

* Ibid., pp. 233-34. 

% Ibid., p. 238. 

% Ibid., p. 240. 
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itself, Rousseau could not return to the 
state of nature any more than he could 
be reborn. There was no use in merely 
lamenting, “man is born free, but every- 
where he is found in chains.” As he grew 
into maturity, Rousseau became con- 
cerned with the possibility of a rational 
society, and was in search of the true 
society which would leave men “as free 
as before.” Hence The Social Contract. 

It is highly important to remember 
that, in The Social Contract, as in The 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, 
Rousseau was concerned with the ideal 
society rather than with the actual state.?’ 
He took men as they were and laws as 
they might be,?* while Montesquieu took 
laws as they were. In The Discourse, 
Rousseau created a state of nature, but 
in The Social Contract he built an ideal 
society, état libre—both out of pure rea- 
son. The rationalization of the ideal state, 
just as the glorification of the state of 
nature, should be considered a veritable 
indictment against the actual historic 
state, against the absolutism and despo- 
tism of the eighteenth century, and 
against the ancien régime itself. 

At the beginning of The Social Contract, 
Rousseau sets himself to solving an ex- 
tremely difficult problem, namely, “‘to find 
a form of association which will defend 
and protect with the whole common force 
the person and goods of each associate, 
and in which each, while uniting himself 
with all, may still obey himself alone and 
remain as free as before.” 2° This is per- 
haps the most fundamental problem of 
the communal life of man—the reconcili- 
ation of human freedom with the uni- 
versal law, the reconciliation of the indi- 
vidual with the whole. In tackling this, 
Rousseau begins by assuming a social 
contract, whereby “each of us puts his 
person and all his power in common under 
the supreme direction of the general will 
and, in our corporate capacity, we receive 
each member as an indivisible part of the 
whole.” *° And this whole is the body 
politic which is known from various 


7 Smith, T. V., op. cit., pp. 162-68. 

* Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. I, ch. i. 
2 Tbid., ch. vi. 

% Tbid. 


points of view as state, sovereignty, and 
power, but which, in the writer’s opinion, 
may be better called a rational society, 
as distinguished from the actual historic 
state. 

It may be proper first to note that the 
social contract of Rousseau eliminates the 
dualism of populus and rer as two sepa- 
rate contracting persons,** as well as obli- 
terates the unilaterality of the original 
contract of the Leviathan.*? For the first 
time in the development of the contract 
theory, the state, the ideal state, is con- 
ceived as the sovereign community of 
free individuals. 

Before attempting to see how Rousseau 
reconciles the conception of the sovereign 
community with the idea of the free in- 
dividuals, let us observe two underlying 
assumptions of the social contract, and 
two important clauses governing the 
making and dissolution of the same. The 
first assumption is that the individual is 
prior to the state. Before the founding of 
the state, Rousseau assumes, the indi- 
vidual was his own sovereign in the state 
of nature. He possessed the inalienable 
rights of man as man. This original 
sovereignty of the individual is held to 
be the only source of all subsequent 
political authority, and is more funda- 
mental and sacrosanct than the derivative 
sovereignty of the state. 

The second assumption follows the first, 
and is that the state is created, or more 
correctly, the state ought to be created, 
for the individual, not the individual for 
the state. By joining the state, the indi- 
vidual is not only to remain as free as 
before, but also to gain a more abundant 
life. He does not lose himself thereby. 
We have learned from Rousseau, Lindsay 
says, “that political institutions are made 
for man, not man for them.” ** In other 


words, the state is to be an institutional. 


instrument for the sake of enriching man’s 
life and realizing man’s freedom. 
Of the two clauses under which the 


* Gierke, Otto Friedrich von, Natural Law and the 
Theory of Society; Tr. by E. Barker, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1934 (2 vols.). I, 50-61. 

%2 Hobbes, Thomas, Leviathan; Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1929 (xxxi and 557 pp.). 

33 Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop, Karl Marz’s Capital; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1925 (128 pp.). 
Page 113. 
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social contract is made, the first is that 
the contract is “the most voluntary of all 
acts.” From this clause it follows that the 
individual can cease to be a member of 
the state and move elsewhere as freely 
as he may enter into it. If he is prevented 
legally or economically from leaving the 
state and is detained against his will, he 
is no longer a free citizen and the state 
is no longer a free state.** Furthermore, 
as the social contract is “the most volun- 
tary of all acts,” it cannot be made once 
for all. The continuation of its validity 
depends upon the perpetual renewal, tacit 
or explicit, of the parties thereto. For, 
says Rousseau, “it is absurd for the will 
to bind itself for the future, nor is it in- 
cumbent on any will to consent to any- 
thing that is not for the good of the being 
who wills.” *5 In this way, the “voluntary 
clause” tends to destroy the permanent, 
binding nature of the social contract and 
leaves the continual existence of the state 
to the willingness of its members.** By 
making the state a purely voluntary as- 
sociation Rousseau anticipates the an- 
archistic ideal of Proudhon, which is a 
régime of free contract. This is the reason 
why Bluntschuli says that the contract 
theory of Rousseau “is to be considered 


* Rousseau says: “When the state is constituted, 
residence constitutes consent.” But the validity of 
this statement depends entirely upon its footnote, 
which reads: “This would of course be understood 
as applying to a free state; for elsewhere family, 
goods, lack of refuge, necessity, or violence may 
detain a man in a country against his will; and then 
his dwelling there no longer by itself implies his 
consent to the contract or to its violation.” See 
The Social Contract, Bk. IV, ch. ii, n. Compare 
Catlin, A Study of the Principles of Politics, p. 396. 

% Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, ch. i. 

% It is interesting and instructive to compare this 
view with that of Burke, a severe critic of Rousseau, 
who says: “Society is indeed a contract. Subordi- 
nate contracts, for objects of mere occasional in- 
terest, may be dissolved at pleasure; but the state 
ought not to be considered as nothing better than a 
partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and 
calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to 
be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
looked on with other reverence; because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only to the gross 
animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all science; a partner- 
ship in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in 
all perfection. As the end of such partnership can- 
not be obtained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who are living, 
but between those who are living, those who are 
dead, and those who are to be born.” Burke, Ed- 
mund, Reflections on the Revolution in France; 
London, J. Dodsley, 1790 (iv and 356 pp.). 


8 


a theory of anarchism rather than a 
political doctrine.” ** 

The second clause governing the con- 
cluding and dissolving of the social con- 
tract is that the free state of contract is 
to be under the direction of the general 
will only. As soon as it is controlled by 
the particular will, “the social union 
would evaporate instantly and the body 
politic would be dissolved.” ** In other 
words, as soon as the general will ceases 
to legislate or act for the common interest 
of all, that is to say, as soon as it ceases 
to be itself, the state ipso facto comes 
to an end. For “violation of the act by 
which it exists would be self-annihila- 
tion.” *® When the state is thus dissolved, 
the individual “regains his original rights 
and resumes his natural liberty.” 4° He 
is no longer bound by the union. The 
omnipotence of the general will is there- 
fore purchased at the extravagant price 
of a permanent danger of dissolution. 

Having stated the two underlying as- 
sumptions of the contract and the two 
clauses governing the making and dis- 
solution thereof, we shall now examine 
the central problem of Rousseauism, 
namely, the reconciliation between the 
sovereignty of the community and the 
freedom of the individual. The problem 
may be put in two paradoxical forms. The 
first is how by totally alienating himself 
to the whole community a man may re- 
main as free as before. Or, to put it in 
another way, how may he, in giving him- 
self to all, give himself to none? The 
second paradox is how the sovereign com- 
munity may control all its members with- 
out really controlling them at all. That 
is to say, how is the community to be “an 
authority that is no authority”? These 
are very difficult problems; they appear 
incompatible, but they are not really self- 
contradictory. 

The sovereign community, according to 
Rousseau, possesses a general will, which 
is inalienable, indivisible, infallible, and 


37 Bluntschli, J. K., The Theory of the State; Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1892 (xxv and 550 pp.). 
Page 297. 

% Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. III, ch. i. 

3% Jbid., Bk. I, ch. vii. 

*# Jbid., Bk. I, ch. vi. 

41 Gierke, op. cit., I, 150. 
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indestructible. What the general will is 
is one of the most disputed questions in 
the entire history of political philosophy. 
Much of the dispute, however, is due to 
the failure to recognize that the general 
will is a purely rational idea, or a purely 
rational will, and is far from being iden- 
tical with the actual sovereignty exer- 
cised by any historic state. The general 
will is fully realized in the ideal free state. 
In the actual state, sometimes the will is 
more general, sometimes less general. 
Only in a pure republic or a pure democ- 
racy can the general will be completely 
the sovereign power. 

It is essential to consider first the terri- 
torial basis and the size of the population 
of the ideal state, in which the general 
will may be realized. In The Social Con- 
tract, Rousseau has in view the city-state 
and not the nation-state.** In fact, Rous- 
seau even thinks that a city is too large, 
for “the union of several towns in a 
single city is always bad.” ** The ideal 
state is a very small community “where 
the people can readily be got together 
and where each citizen can with ease 
know all the rest.” ** Only in a very small 
community can there be a general will 
which concerns itself with all members 
equally, and not with a particular interest 
or class. It is obvious that “a city may 
often generalize where a nation must 
particularize,” ** and that a town may 
often generalize where a city must par- 
ticularize. The smaller the territory, the 
smaller the population, the more general 
the will is likely to be. 

Even in a small community with a few 
people, the general will may indeed not 
prevail, Rousseau seems to suggest. He 
says that unless the people were of gods, 
the community, strictly speaking, would 
not be governed by the general will and 
the government would not be purely 
democratic. And “it would take gods to 
give men laws” that are authentic acts of 
the general will. It is therefore quite 
legitimate to consider the ideal state of 


# Cole, Introduction, The Social Contract and Dis- 
courses, p. xxviii. Catlin, op. cit., pp. 388, 396, and 
422. 

# Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. III, ch. xiii. 

* Ibid., ch. iv. 

* Cole, Introduction, p. xxviii. 


Rousseau as a utopia, which the historic 
state may only approximate.*® 

But Rousseau is generally more opti- 
mistic than this. Once he even proposes 
a confederation of states. Unfortunately, 
the manuscript of his sixteen chapters on 
the proposal is no longer in existence. It 
seems fairly safe to assume that his ideal 
is a free confederation of numerous small 
independent republics. The confederation 
itself will be a voluntary contract, into 
which each republic may freely enter, 
and from which withdraw at will.‘? 

Each republic is organized with the 
unanimous consent of its members, is 
dissolved as soon as the general will ceases 
to exist, and may be reorganized when- 
ever desirable. Every individual may 
enter into any social union freely, may 
leave it at will, and join another union 
which he chooses. Such a general con- 
federation of small republics, each of 
which is a voluntary union of free indi- 
viduals, seems to be the ultimate aim of 
Rousseauan political philosophy. And it 
also appears to be the general aim of the 
communist-anarchist movement of recent 
times. 

Let us further study the nature of the 
general will. The general will, according 
to Rousseau, tends always to the preser- 
vation and welfare of the whole and of 
every part, is always for the common 
good and for the common interest. The 
greatest common good may be reduced 
to two terms, liberty and equality,** which 
are complementary, for liberty cannot 
exist without equality, and vice versa. 

To Rousseau, liberty means civil and 
moral liberty, which is the consequence 
of the fundamental bond of union between 
man and man. Civil liberty does not 
mean license or absence of all restraint; 
on the contrary, true liberty consists in 


complete submission to the general will, - 


“ Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, ch. vii; 
Bk. III, ch. iv. 

“ Referring to the influence of Rousseau upon the 
French Revolution, Burke remarked: “You cannot 
but perceive in this scheme (of federalism) that it 
has a direct and immediate tendency to sever France 
into a variety of republics, and to render them 
totally independent of each other.” The scheme of 
federalism, according to Burke, is a resolution to 
pr the country into separate republics. Burke, 
op. cit. 

* Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, ch. xi. 
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to the most rational and universal will 
of the community. In a most illuminating 
chapter, Rousseau says: 


The passage from the state of nature to the 
civil state produces a very remarkable change 
in man, by substituting justice for instinct in 
his conduct, and giving his actions the moral- 
ity they had formerly lacked. What man loses 
by the social contract is his natural liberty 
.... 3 What he gains is civil liberty .... 
which is limited by the general will .... we 
might, over and above all this, add to what 
man acquires in the civil state, moral liberty, 
which alone makes him truly master of him- 
self; for the mere impulse of appetite is 
slavery while obedience to law which we 
prescribe to ourselves is liberty.*® 


This passage contains the essence of 
the meaning of liberty in the rational 
society. A man is truly free, when he acts 
in accordance with his own rational will 
which coincides with the rational will of 
all. Or to put in the terminology of Kant, 
who further developed Rousseauian poli- 
tics and ethics, we may say that a man is 
truly free when he acts as if the maxim 
of his action were to become by his will 
a universal law of nature.5° The essence 
of liberty lies in the complete obedience 
to one’s own rational will and hence to 
the general will, not in fulfillment of one’s 
blind impulses. 

When the state is under the direction 
of the supreme general will, it is in fact 
under the direction of the most purely 
rational will of each and every one of its 
members. Cole says in his admirable 
Introduction to The Social Contract: “The 
interest of the state, in so far as it is 
directed by the general will, must be the 
interest of every individual, in so far as 
he is guided by his real will, that is, in so 
far as he is acting universally, rationally 
and autonomously.” *! Therefore in obey- 
ing the general will, one obeys only 
himself and remains as free as ever; and 
in commanding all the members of the 
community, the general will commands 
nobody and is an authority that is no 
authority at all. For the interest of the 
community and the interest of each of 
its members are completely identical. 


® Ibid., Bk. I, ch. viii. 

%® Kant, Immanuel, Critique of Practical Reason; 
London, Longman, 1883 (lxiv and 368 pp.). 

% Cole, Introduction, p. xxxviii. 


In the light of this interpretation, we 
come to the position that it is active will, 
not force, that is the basis of the ideal 
state of Rousseau.** All the members of 
the state must will rationally, universally, 
and autonomously, in order that they may 
be free citizens of the free state. If, how- 
ever, there is a man who refuses so to 
will, he “will be forced to be free” by the 
general will.** For he who does not will 
rationally is in chains, in blind subjection 
to his own lower nature. He shall be 
forced to be free, as Kant might say, by 
the universal mandate of his own higher, 
more real, and more rational will. 

When man acts in accordance with rea- 
son he is in harmony with the universal 
reason, which is the very essence of the 
law of nature. But, Rousseau argues, rea- 
son alone is not a sufficient motive force 
of human action. The precepts of reason 
should be “graven in the heart of man 
in characters that cannot be effaced,” ™* 
and it is there that man finds the fountain 
of his natural and spontaneous sentiment 
of compassion for humanity. “Man is 
born good”; he is corrupted in the historic 
state that is based upon hate, fear, and 
force; he should be restored to his natural 
goodness in the ideal community that is 
directed by the universal reason. “Man 
is born free”; he is enslaved by the his- 
toric state and bound in chains; he should 
be emancipated and should recover his 
natural liberty in a truly rational com- 
munity. 

So much for the theory of civil liberty. 
We must not forget that “liberty cannot 
exist without equality,” ** according to 
Rousseau. “There is hardly any in- 
equality,” says Rousseau, “in the state 
of nature, all the inequality which now 
prevails owes its strength and growth to 
the development of our faculties and the 
advance of the human mind, and becomes 
at last permanent and legitimate by the 
establishment of property and laws.” The 
historic state therefore maintains and 
sanctions the inequality of mankind. It 
is precisely because the sovereignty of the 

%2 Ibid. 

53 Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. I, ch. vii. 

% Rousseau, The State of War (an unfinished es- 


say), quoted by Cole in his Introduction, p. xi. 
55 Rousseau, The Social Contract, Bk. II, ch. xi. 
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historic state perpetuates the hierarchical 
organization of social life that the general 
will of the ideal state should always tend 
to the restoration and maintenance of 
equality, to the common good of all the 
people alike. 

Theoretically and formally, the historic 
state is sometimes supposed to be based 
upon the principle of equality. But this 
equality “is only apparent and illusory: 
it serves to keep the pauper in his poverty 
and the rich man in the position he has 
usurped. In fact, laws are always of use 
to those who possess and harmful to 
those who have nothing.” ** In the ideal 
state, laws are different. They are the 
authentic acts of the general will, which 
tends to bring about real equality, allow 
neither rich men nor beggars. “These 
two estates, which are naturally insepa- 
rable, are equally fatal to the common 
good; from the one come the friends of 
tyranny, and from the other tyrants. It 
is always between them that public liberty 
is put up to auction; the one buys and 
the other sells.” 5” 

Not only should there be material 
equality, but also equality in prestige and 
power. The social contract “is not a con- 
vention between a superior and an in- 
ferior, but a convention between the body 
and each of its members.” So long as they 
submit to the general will equally, they 
are neither masters nor men. 

It is to be observed that Rousseau does 
not mean that “the degrees of power and 
riches are to be absolutely identical for 
everybody.” The ideal state is not a con- 
dition of mechanical equality in which 
each member is to enjoy exactly the same 
food, clothes, houses, or to perform the 
same authority or duty. But it is im- 
portant, according to Rousseau, that 
“power shall never be great enough for 
violence,” and shall always be exercised 
in accordance with the general will. And 
in the matter of riches, it is essential that 
no one shall be so wealthy that he can 
buy another or so poor that he is forced 
to sell himself. These are the minimum 
conditions of equality.®* 

* Ibid., Bk. I, ch. ix, n. 


St Tbid., Bk. II, ch. xi, n. 
88 Tbid., Bk. II, ch. xi. 


Fundamentally, the principle of equal- 
ity is inherent in the natural instincts of 
self-respect and compassion. If a man is 
guided by reason, he will respect himself 
and at the same time will respect others 
as much. In this way, the mandate of 
the rational man finds a sympathetic 
response in the heart of the natural man; 
to be rational and to be natural are iden- 
tical, are to be human. Kant learned the 
principle of self-respect from Rousseau, 
and formulated, in the most purely 
rational manner, the moral imperative, 
which bids man to “so act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person 
or in that of others, in every case as an 
end, never only as a means.” °° 

Here we arrive at the summit of the 
Rousseauan and Kantian moral philiso- 
phy, on the pure glacial heights of abso- 
lute ethics. Through all the logical 
contradictions of the Rousseauan régime 
of contract and through all the meta- 
physical labyrinth of the Kantian “intelli- 
gible world,” it is this idea of the supreme 
worth and dignity of man, at once purely 
rational and purely natural, that gleams 
eternally and serenely as the guiding star 
of modern humanity. 

We see now that liberty and equality, 
the two terms that constitute the greatest 
common good, are not only political prin- 
ciples of the free state, but also moral 
ideals of humanity as a whole. When the 
general will prevails in a community, 
social relationships among its members 
are characterized by true freedom and 
by mutual respect. Such a community is 
a true kingdom of liberty and equality, 
is the very negation of the historic state. 
It is not only a stateless society where 
class struggles are over; it is not only a 
positive anarchy where economic anti- 
nomies are permanently harmonized; it 
is a community of purely rational beings 
who act naturally and spontaneously in 
accordance with the universal law of 
nature and reason. This philosophy of 
the state and society is the work of the 
future, but in origin it stretches far into 
the past, and is deeply rooted in man as 


%® Kant, I., The Metaphysics of Ethics; Tr. by J. W. 
Semple, Edinburgh, Clark, 1871 (xx and 315 pp.). 
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man. The Rousseauan idea of nature goes 
back to Laotzu and Zeno alike, and his 
idea of reason, in ruder forms, is ex- 
pressed as Tao by Laotzu and as Logos 
by Zeno. In looking forward, Rousseau- 
ism, full of apparent contradictions and 
paradoxes, is a political and moral phi- 
losophy of lasting value and will be a 
guide for a long time to come for the 
progressive realization of the kingdom of 
liberty and equality. 


6. SUMMARY 


We may summarize the above argu- 
ments as follows: 

1. That Rousseauism is a negation of 
the historic state. It opposes the coercive 
authority that legalizes and sanctions a 
hierarchical organization of society in 
which there are “a few rich and powerful 
men on the pinnacle of fortune and 
grandeur, while the crowd grovels in 
want and obscurity.” 

2. That Rousseauism is an utopian 
philosophy. There are in fact two utopias, 
the state of nature and the free state of 
contract. In the original society, man is 
a noble savage, happy and free. He is 


directed by two natural instincts, self- 
respect and compassion, and is by nature 
good. As the earth belongs to nobody, 
there is no private property. There are 
no social and political relations. In the 
rational society of the future, man is to 
remain as free as ever and to be his own 
sovereign. The society will be under the 
direction of the general will, which tends 
to the greatest common good, liberty and 
equality. In an ideal situation, the ra- 
tional mandates of the general will are 
in harmony with the natural instincts of 
every member. The rational man of the 
rational society will then recover the 
natural goodness of the natural man. 

3. That Rousseauism is a compound 
of rationalism and romanticism. In creat- 
ing, by pure reason, the two utopias and 
in criticising the historic state with these 
logical fictions, Rousseauism is rational- 
istic. On the other hand, in so far as the 
vital source of such re-consideration of 
the raison d'état lies in the innermost 
desires of the heart, rather than in the 
pure thought of the mind, Rousseauism 
is romantic. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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SECURITY OF THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


HE partition of Czechoslovakia and the coincident sinking of Britain and France 
"| premier réles in world politics destroys our vestigial hopes of collective 
security in the world today. Progression towards a world democracy has ceased. The 
spread of democratic ideals and representative institutions has been checked. Para- 
noiac creeds of racial and other differences are the order of the day. They rationalize 
the barbarian ruthlessness of ruling cliques in the totalitarian states; but they menace 
the people everywhere. 

Progress towards a fully human future is no longer inevitable, to be taken for 
granted without active personal concern. To those to whom human dignity and fra- 
ternity seem the great good; to those who would insure equality of opportunity to all; 
to those who hold that truth grows most readily in free inquiry and discussion; to 
all these, a crisis presents itself, calling for instant action. Social emergence has been 
halted. The submergence of increasingly great numbers of people under tyrannical 
exploitation is the obvious portent in the old world, today. 

Our new Western world is still relatively uncontaminated with the virus of the 
European and Asiatic disease. By sustained conscious efforts along wisely foresightful 
lines the fortunately placed peoples of the Western Hemisphere may ward off the 
encroaching evils and insure humanity a continuing forward path. This will not be 
achieved by wishful fantasies, by pious hopes, or by brave utterances. It will be 
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achieved, if at all, by intensely alert interest in the problems of interpersonal relations, 
as they affect individual and social, national and international, mental health and 
mental disorder. 

Psychiatry has a basic réle in making sense of human affairs, individual and col- 
lective. We had expected to progress to a psychiatry of politics as the psychiatry of 
more private living became more obvious. The course of events forbids this quiet 
progression. A psychiatry of the state is demanded. 

The Publication Committee therefore inaugurates a department of political psy- 
chiatry, under the editorial guidance of Dr. Harold D. Lasswell. A further statement 
of purposes and procedures appears on cover page two of the “Continental Security” 
pamphlet that is the subject of analysis in this issue. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Speaking under the title of “Realism and Sur-realism in Psychiatry” at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Psychiatric Society, Dr. C. C. Burlingame, Chairman of the 
American Psychiatric Association’s Committee on Public Education made an inter- 
esting reference to the Mental Hospital services of the several states. As he put it, 
there is no necessity for keeping discussions in this field on a theoretical level, or a 
level of uncertainly reported experience in USSR or England. Among our states there 
are many illuminating instances of good and bad courses of events in the state care 
of mental patients. We feel that Dr. Burlingame has made a real contribution in 
suggesting the experimental, research importance of the evolution of State. Hospital 
services here in America. 


PSYCHIATRY AND/OR THE LAW 


A psychiatric (or is it a legal) curiosity of the first water appears in The American 
Journal of Psychiatry for July in the shape of a “Report of Commissioner in Lunacy” 
in the case of the People (N. Y.) vs. Robert Irwin. It is difficult to imagine a better 
documentation of the archaic state of psychiatric jurisprudence and legal psychiatry. 

Two “qualified psychiatrists” and a lawyer, appointed to inquire into the prisoner’s 
mental state, at the time of alleged commission of three homicides, and at the time 
of the inquiry, seem to have found the prisoner annoyingly inappreciative of their 
efforts. 
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sl is pamphlet number one of the Political Symbol Series which 
will appear at irregular intervals in PsyCHIATRY: JOURNAL OF THE BIOLOGY 
AND THE PATHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. The Series is a feature 
of the department which is devoted to the analysis of political symbols 
(with special reference to the technique by which they are manipulated 
in propaganda). 

The department studies political symbols as a part of its program for 
advancing a science and an art of political psychiatry. The purpose is 
to offer in the realm of public affairs much the same type of service as 
psychiatry now offers the individual. 

Intimate symbols and symbol operations are essential to everyone. 
They are necessary in order to think at all. Their necessity, however, 
gives no guarantee of their correctness or functional utility. They may 
even prevent mental health and personal achievement. 

The public must use symbols in order to act in concert. These symbols 
pertain chiefly to public policy and their use is the basis of political 
action. They are as necessary as are other sorts of symbols and symbol 
operations. In addition to the general risks of personal symbol operation, 
political action has peculiar danger for others. 

The individual comes to grief because there are unknown emotional 
factors concealed in his symbols. The intentions of good citizens mis- 
carry because their symbols of public policy are similarly affected. The 
individual must be aware of his emotions if he is to deal adequately with 
personal realities. The citizen must be aware of his impulses if he is 
to make realistic judgments in civic affairs. 

The individual does not secure prescriptions of good symbols and 
correct symbol operations from the psychiatrist. He is given aid to 
discover the more troublesome of his symbols and to observe clearly his 
mental processes in important matters. He is taught to observe and to 
anticipate adequately. 

Part of this learning comes about by the use of interpretations. The 
psychiatrist offers clear statements of what he observes. They may be 
right or wrong: their utility is in their making erplicit what had 
previously been implicit and unnoticed. They are in no sense recom- 
mendations for action. 

In the end all healthy action arises from the clear consideration of 
alternatives, unhampered by misguiding or unrecognized emotion. The 


(Continued on page 440) 
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CONTINENTAL SECURITY 


AN AMERICAN PROGRAM OF PEACEFUL 
UNITY, DEMOCRACY AND ABUNDANCE 


Our continent is unique among the major continents of the earth. 

Our independent American nation unites the greater part of the inhabitable 
portions of the North American continent. 

The continents of Europe, Asia and Africa are torn apart by contending states 
which feed on ancient prejudices of place, class, race and creed. 

In America, a people with resolute faith, exacting toil, heroic sacrifice, over- 
came the perils of an unknown world, conquered the resistance of aboriginal 
tribes, surmounted the spirit of civil dissent, and built an American civilization 
in unity and peace from Plymouth Rock to Golden Gate. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, our American continent had attained 
a great measure of unity, democracy and peace. 

Our sister continents are in the nineteenth century still. They are not free. 

1 
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They are not united, and they have no 
peace. 

CONTINENTAL SEcuRITy holds that a 
solemn trust of the American people is 
to protect the peace, unity and democracy 
of the American continent. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY also holds 
that to conserve the past is not enough. 
The rich resources of our vast American 
continent, made fruitful by the skill of 
American minds and hands, can nurture 
and sustain a more abundant life of 





security and opportunity for all. 

The mission of America is not fulfilled. The tree is hewn, the field is cleared, 
the soil is plowed, the seed is sown; the crop is yet to grow. 

America, in comparison with other continents, is a model of peace, unity and 
democracy. Americans can make their continent a model of security and 
abundance. 

Yet the march of American progress toward security and abundance has been 
halted from time to time by paralyzing depression and by outbursts of destruc- 
tive conduct. 

In the twentieth century, the task of America is to protect abundance, and 
to harmonize abundance with security. 

CONTINENTAL Security holds that alone among the major continents, 
America is free to stride at once from peaceful unity and democracy to security 
and abundance. 


The people of the American continent observe with sympathy and respect the 
struggle of the peoples of other continents to attain peace, unity and democracy. 
We wish them well. With some, we share the institutions of liberty. As to others, 
we respect their right to insist on order even at the sacrifice of freedom. 

We renew our historic pledge to refrain from interference with the internal 
affairs of other continents. | 

We do not propose to be entangled in their quarrels. Nor do we propose to 
tolerate any interference with the peaceful settlement of differences in this 
continent or in this hemisphere. 
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LANDMARKS : IN; CONTINENTAL: INDEPENDENCE 


The principle of continental independence was asserted by the first President 
of the United States. 

George Washington admonished his fellow citizens not to “entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, or caprice?” 

The principle proclaimed by George Washington was reaffirmed and extended 
by President James Monroe in 1823. The principle of continental independence 
was extended to the south of us. 

*...the American continents by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subject for 
future colonization by any European powers...In the wars of the European 
powers, in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy to do so” 

Under this powerful guarantee, the peoples of the South American continent 
have gained experience in the pursuit of peaceful unity and democracy. 

Americans have looked forward eagerly to the day when the peoples of 
other continents, matured by the discovery and application of peace and unity 
at home, would join in inter-continental cooperation for a peaceful and 
fraternal world. 

In the hope that the disastrous war of 1914 had prepared the mind and heart 
of mankind for a great act of cooperation, President Woodrow Wilson proposed 
a solemn Covenant to create a league of all nations. 

Repelled by the endless intrigue and bickering at the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919, the American nation came unwillingly to the conclusion that the 
sacrifice of more than eight million lives had not prepared the leaders of Europe, 
Asia and Africa for peaceful collaboration with one another or with the leaders 
of other continents. The political leaders of Europe, Asia and Africa were not 
ready to bring into reality the vision of Woodrow Wilson. 

Whereupon the American public renewed their faith in the principle of 
continental independence, and remained aloof from the quarreling states of the 
European, Asian and African continents. 
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AMERICAS SHARE OF WORLD: PRODUCTION: 1937 


The principle of continental independence, wise in politics, is also wise in 
economics. 

In economic as in political affairs, America has sought independent national 
unity. 

At the beginning we depended upon Great Britain to manufacture the raw 
materials produced on this continent. 

Seeing the wisdom of an independent economy, we encouraged domestic 
manufactures, and in the American revolution, we threw off the restraints of 
British colonial policy. 

The policy of continental independence was then, and remains today, a 
national policy and not a party policy. 

For years the leaders of the southern states believed that they should foster 
domestic manufactures in the south, and they supported the policy of protecting 
native manufactures by means of subsidies and tariffs. 

Then the invention of the cotton gin enticed some southern planters to pursue 
the hazardous policy of one-crop farming. Their crop was cotton. Abandoning 
the policy of continental independence, they sought, for private profit, to sell 
their products abroad; and they became dependent on European manufacturers. 

Once they had become dependent on European manufacturers, they sought 
to strangle the growth of competing American manufacturers. They sought to 
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obstruct the growth of the nation as a whole toward an independent continental 
economy. 

But finally the South returned to the national policy of continental inde- 
pendence. Today a new southern leadership has revived the oldest and best 
traditions of southern economics. The new leadership fosters manufactures. It 
no longer tries to make the South a grower of raw material for other continents. 

No longer dependent upon other continents, America has passed from 
tutelage to independence. 

The wide continental market of the United States now takes the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of all that is produced in the United States. No less than 93 per 
cent of our total trade is carried on within this great continental market. 

But today new threats to our continental independence are appearing. 

Under the conditions which prevail today, manufacturers who cater to mar- 
kets in foreign continents are imperilling the independence of America. Foreign 
markets are not safe markets. They are subject to the domestic quarrels of 
foreign continents. 

Wise trade is safe trade. 
Free trade is wise trade when it is safe trade. 
Free trade is safe trade within the continental market of America. 

The prophets of American idealism have dreamed of world peace, democracy 
and abundance. When inter-continental peace is guaranteed, then inter- 
continental trade is safe. Until inter-continental peace is guaranteed, inter- 
continental trade is dangerous. Until then, safe trade is continental trade. 

CONTINENTAL Security holds that the preservation of peaceful unity and 
democracy, and the achievement of security and abundance, depend upon loyal 
adherence to the principle of continental independence in politics and economics. 


THE RIGHT TO SKILL, SECURITY 
AND OPPORTUNITY 


CONTINENTAL SECuRITY holds that the goal of security and abundance is in 
harmony with the individual right to skill. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY holds that every American is entitled to cultivate 
to the full the talents with which Nature has endowed him. 

The right to cultivate talent has been asserted since the beginning of our 
national life. The Declaration of Independence declared that all -men are 
“endowed with certain inalienable rights; among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’ 
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The pursuit of happiness proceeds by the cultivation of talent. The maturing 
of talent is skill. 

The historical ideal of the American nation is the ideal of skill democracy. 
In a skill democracy there is fullest opportunity for all to acquire, to exercise and 
to control socially useful skill. 

The American people have in some degree succeeded in creating and sustain- 
ing a skill democracy in America. 

Millions of immigrants from the afflicted nations of the old world have come 
to the shores of this continent in pursuit of religious, political, economic and 
cultural freedom. 

Free public schools opened the doors of learning to rich and poor. 

Free public land and rich natural resources fostered the exercise of skill in 
conquering nature. 

Free competition and free government fostered the democratic development 
of skill. 

In a freely competitive market, the economy is controlled by the skilled. Sell- 
ers and buyers bargain with one another in the democracy of the market-place. 

The competitive test is a rigorous test. Those who forecast rightly and who 
act economically, stay in the market. Those who forecast wrongly, and who act 
uneconomically, go out. There is a steady stream of new forecasters who enter 
the market and of bad forecasters who leave it. 

In the healthy competitive market there is a reasonably steady ratio between 
“market births” and “market deaths}? between business ventures and business 
failures. 

The truly competitive economy is a stable economy. At the same time it is 
an active, growing, progressing economy. 

Human effort is directed by means of a host of private bargains among equals 
in the truly competitive economy. 

Where there is no equality of bargaining power in the market there can be 
no genuine competition. There can be no skill control where the market is 
not free. 

Where there is imperfect competition there is monopoly. 

Monopoly power is sovereign power. 

In a democracy, sovereign power must be administered by democratic 
government. 

CONTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that the control of skill in America depends 
upon the proper relationship between the sphere of the private market and the 
sphere of the government. 
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CONTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that our American system is stable when all 
skill groups, and especially business groups, understand how to harmonize the 
two spheres of life. 

Competition is the sphere of the private market. 

Monopoly is the sphere of democratic government. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY affirms that the task of American public policy in 
conserving the commonwealth of skill is to protect competition and to de- 
mocratize unavoidable monopolies. 


BUSINESS: INSTABILITY: SINCE -(870 
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The basic threat to abundance and security is monopolism, or private monopoly. 

The economic crises which periodically threaten our standard of living are 
not crises of natural resources or of machinery. 

The vast resources of the American economy, properly managed, are entirely 
capable of sustaining a more abundant life. Our fertile soil, our treasures of 
coal, iron, oil, plants and animals, are a secure basis for American science, 
American engineering, and American enterprise. 

The natural resources of a continent do not expand to produce prosperity 
and wither to provoke collapse. 

Machines are not subject to fits of elation and depression. 
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The modern scourge of depression bears no relation to the ancient scourges 
of drought, famine, storm, and pestilence. 

The scourges of our times are self-imposed and self-endured. They arise from 
false policies—especially from the policies which permit the existence of 
monopolism. 

By fostering the irresponsible control of credit, monopolism promotes crisis. 
Irresponsibility is encouraged by the invention of many devices which divorce 
the control of business from the ownership of business. Control passes into the 
hands of manipulators who juggle securities for their own benefit. One of the 
commonest instruments of manipulation is an intricate network of needless 
holding companies. 

Through the control which monopolies exercise over financial sources, monop- 
oly business obtains more abundant credit at better terms than genuinely com- 
petitive business. As a result, resources are poured into lines of activity that 
unbalance the economy of the nation as a whole. 

Sound expansion gives way to fantastic speculation and illusory prosperity. 
Resources flow into the making of machines which rust in the coming collapse. 

The depressions which set in after the collapse of spurious prosperity are 
deepened and prolonged by monopolism. Monopoly maintains high, rigid prices 
which do not decline as demand diminishes, as they would do in a genuinely 
competitive market. While holding up prices, monopoly also restricts output. 
In this way monopolism reveals its true nature; it profits by scarcity and is afraid 
of abundance. 

As a result of monopolism, production costs remain high for each enter- 
prise that depends upon the supply of monopoly goods. General business 
activity becomes more and more retarded. 

The burden of monopolism falls with special weight on the American farmer, 
because so many of the manufactures which he must buy (for example, most 
of his implements) are under monopoly control. 

When the demand for what the 

MONOPOLY AND PRICE RIGIDITY farmer has to offer falls off, he 
lowers the price, according to the 
rules of the genuinely competitive 
market. But he is not in a truly 
competitive market. The prices of 
what he has to buy are not corre- 
spondingly reduced by monopoly 
business. 
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The farmer is no longer able to act as he 
would under genuinely competitive con- 
ditions. He lowers prices as he would in a 
competitive market, but he does not limit 
production as he would in such a market. 
The farmer continues to produce in order 
to obtain whatever income he can get to 
buy what he needs from the city. 

By maintaining production, the farmer 
drives the prices of what he has to sell lower and lower. His buying power 
for the purchase of city goods grows less and less. This drives business into 
further decline and still further diminishes the stream of wages, salaries, and 
all other forms of income. 

Coerced by monopolism, farmers are reduced to desperate straits, laborers 
lose employment, and genuinely competitive business is forced to the wall. 

In every crisis, swarms of agitators offer doubtful and harmful measures to 
the suffering and anxious public. Many of these measures, invented in emer- 
gency and propagated in anger, are poorly calculated to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Far from curing monopolism, they may aggravate the evil, spreading 
insecurity far and wide. 

This mass insecurity is a menace to sound business as well as to unsound 
business, especially because some agitators stimulate public demand for the 
control of all business by government. 

Sound business has hurt itself in the past by tolerating the growth of monop- 
olistic practices which imperilled the business system as a whole. 

The enemy of sound business is monopolism, since monopolism breeds the 
instability which generates the mass insecurity which fosters agitation against 
the business system as a whole. 

It is not sound statesmanship for genuinely competitive business men to allow 
themselves to become associated in the pub- 3 
lic mind with all business, whether sound 
or monopolistic. 

Business is confronted today by the need 
for making a bold decision. Business is 
threatened by the further growth of mo- 
nopoly. If monopoly grows further, it leads 
relentlessly to dictatorship. Democracy re- 
quires the preservation of the genuinely 
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competitive businesses. The growth of business has always been associated with 
a widely competitive market and with democratic political parties. 

Monopolism breeds such disastrous crises, such profound instability, such 
widespread insecurity that it can defend its own existence only by resort to 
dictatorship. 

Monopolism may exert its dictatorship through a semi-bureaucratic, semi- 
military government, as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. Or monopolism 
may dispense with political parties altogether, and apply its power through an 
utterly militaristic government, as in Japan. 

Under such circumstances it is imperative for the genuinely competitive busi- 
ness men to adopt a program that strikes at the monopolistic root of the threat 
to business. 

CONTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that in America the genuinely competitive 
business men are sufficiently numerous, alert, and loyal to the best interests of 
the nation and of their own families to adopt this bold decision and enforce it. 


HOW TO PROTECT GENUINELY 
COMPETITIVE BUSINESS 
Since it is sound policy to protect genuinely competitive business men from the 


ravages of monopolism, all monopoly business should be subjected to control 
in the public interest. 





Some enterprises are technological 
monopolies. They are so strategically 


placed that they easily elude the test 
| of competition. 
Public businesses should replace 
Y private monopolism in lines of pro- 
‘ 4 


duction where monopoly is techno- 
logically inevitable. 


Public business administrators should be on the boards of private enterprises 
which show tendencies toward monopolism; or else 

Competing public businesses should be established to arrive at standards 
for comparison. 

Public commissions should supervise certain types of transactions (for ex- 
ample, security issues). 

Public businesses should be organized in a thoroughly businesslike way. They 
should issue stock and pay dividends to their investors. They should be run by 
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business administrators, and not by bureaucrats from the established depart- 
ments of government. 

Administration by departments works properly when it is confined to a limited 
number of basic governmental functions (foreign affairs, judicial administra- 
tion). 

But the department system of operation breaks down when it is extended to 
a great welter of enterprises. Each separate enterprise is buried in the machinery 
and escapes the watchful eye of the nation. Congress can no longer perform the 
function of vigilant critic, and the persons most concerned must resort to lobby- 
ing, propaganda, and indirection to get results. Genuine public control is 
thwarted. 

When public businesses are created for each separate monopoly industry, 
the technical directors are made responsible to a board of directors which meets 
regularly to pass on what they have done. This avoids the bureaucratic effects 
of administration through departments. 

Under the public business plan of administration, the voting control of the 
enterprise rests with the responsible officers of public associations (like the 
national organizations of the professions, and of competitive business, labor, 
agriculture). These public associations are authorized to elect directors to con- 
trol the public enterprises. 

The practical measures which are advocated here are designed to protect the 
fundamental American institutions of competition and democracy, and to secure 
the orderly growth of the nation. 

These measures should be taken at the initiative, and with the help, of the 
sound business men of the nation. 





sa MONOPOLISM 
sya AND WAR 


An obstacle to the protection of genuinely competitive 
business and the attainment of security with abun- 
dance is that monopolism will try to drag America 
into foreign war. 

When the rate of business activity slows down, 
business—headed by monopoly business—is tempted 
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to seek foreign markets, and especially to cater to emergency markets which 
result from war. 

But these measures endanger the continental independence of America and 
dissipate the resources of the American people without controlling monopolism. 

Under present conditions, inter-continental trade does not lead to inter- 
continental peace. 

The American nation has learned that foreign trade breeds foreign war. 

In 1914 a long-threatened war broke out among the contending states of 
Europe and Asia. War was promptly declared on the mind and heart of 
America. Great Britain spent millions on propaganda to buy American sym- 
pathy. Germany, too, poured out a fortune. 

Lured by propaganda and enticed by an empty dream of gain, Americans 
catered to the markets of foreign continents. 

America went to market. Then America went to war. 

War and wartime production dislocated American industry and fostered col- 
lapse in 1920. A speculative war boom in land values laid the basis of agricul- 
tural chaos. American taxpayers lent ten billion dollars to European states, which 
later failed to repay their obligations. The burden fell on American public finance. 

Thousands of Americans died in France. They were told by British and 
French and Russian and Italian leaders that they were fighting on the side of 
freedom. They told one another that they were “fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy”’ 

We interfered in the affairs of Europe because we believed that Europe and 
Asia were at last prepared for democracy, unity and peace. 

But the war did not make the world safe for democracy. 

The war did not promote unity. 

Our soldiers died by fraud. 

American soldiers died because of 
promises by foreign statesmen whose 
word was as bad as their bond. Europe 
did not destroy the secret treaties 
which embodied the secret deals of its 
wrangling statesmen. ; 

America was duped in the diplomatic 
game. American lives and American 
dollars kept one strong European fac- 
tion on top, while a weaker group 
suffered starvation and humiliation. 
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Again the day of inter-continental unity and peace was deferred. 

America was among the frustrated powers. Like Italy we did not get what 
we fought for. Italy fought for the coast of Dalmatia and for acres in Africa. 
Italy was cheated by her “Allies:? America lost more than Italy. America went 
to war for peace and warred for war. 

America saw only a world made safe for future war. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY holds that the American people should not be 
diverted by foreign entanglements from achieving security and abundance in 
America. 

CoNTINENTAL SECuRITY holds that the solution of the problem of linking 
security with abundance lies within the American continental economy. 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD SECURITY 


America may combine security with abundance by controlling monopolism, 
conserving genuinely competitive business, and safeguarding continental 
independence. 

There is no need for America to slide down the European path to 
monopolism and dictatorship. 

European monopolism and dictatorship were born of defeat, privation and 
frustration. Economic frustration is inevitably associated with a continent which 
is sliced into separate markets. The American continental economy rests on a 
peaceful and united market. 

If America becomes entangled in foreign economic and political quarrels, 
then America will forfeit continental independence, and pass by the heavy road 
of militarization to the final rigidity of the garrison state. 

In the garrison state, which is a military-bureaucratic state, there will be no 
private business. 

There will be no effective political parties. 

There will be only the glorification of war and the incessant preparation of 
war. Only the specialists on violence will have control. No one else will count. 

ConTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that we can at least postpone war by culti- 
vating continental independence in economics and politics. 

ConTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that by postponing war we can be better 
prepared for war,,if war is eventually thrust upon us. 

ConTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that by postponing war, we may avoid war 
altogether and contribute to lasting peace. 

By postponing war, America may be better prepared against possible — 
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war. If we promptly stabilize abun- 
dance, we can protect the spirit and 
practice of private enterprise from 
the dangers of monopolization and 
militarization. We can profit from the 
efficiency of freedom. Crush the spirit 
of free inquiry and the spirit of initia- 
tive dies out. Crush free inquiry and initiative, and then science and technology 
decay, and with them the civilization of America. 

Militaristic states are conceived in hate and nurtured on conspiracy. 

They gain temporary victories by hurriedly gathering the fruit of past free- 
dom. But they destroy themselves. When they regiment muscles, they regiment 
minds. When they regiment minds, they fetter science. When they fetter science, 
they sterilize technology. They thicken armor but they weaken mind. And mind 
invents the means of crushing armor. 

A free society can quicken the pace of science and technology and leave the 
regimented states behind. Military- 
bureaucratic states are muscle-bound 
to the technology of yesterday, which 
was born of the science of day before 
yesterday. 

Free states can nurture the science 

Oke be EAA EEE and technology of tomorrow. In this 
Bs REGIMENTATION”*"**--"" freedom there is strength. 

Militaristic states exhaust the inner sources of new discovery. 

By perfecting drill, they lose wisdom and understanding. They kill the spirit 
that renews the body of science. 

They waste their substance in reckless intrigue and administrative overhead. 

They breed subserviency and mediocrity. 

They house a nest of conspirators in every bureaucratic office. 

Since war and threatened war usher in the military-bureaucratic state, CON- 
TINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that the gains of freedom should be conserved by 
the avoidance and postponement of war. Then, if war is eventually thrust upon 
America, the nation will be better equipped to ensure the national defense. 

By postponing war America can contribute to the peace of the world, and 
America may even avoid war altogether. 

CONTINENTAL Security holds that experience in stabilizing the tempo of 
social progress is indispensable to the enduring harmony of the world. 
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Failure to stabilize the tempo of social development is the root of war, of 
revolt, and of other catastrophic disharmonies in the life of man. 

Sudden changes in the direction and speed of social life nourish war and 
incite revolution. Even prosperity, when it expands too unevenly, contributes to 
the basic insecurities which culminate in world wars. Depression and collapse 
may culminate in revolutionary crises and lesser wars. 

Stable growth, not wild expansion and devastating catastrophe, is the twen- 
tieth-century goal of America. 

ConTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that by exterminating private monopolism 
and by regularizing the rate of social development, the American people can 
contribute an enviable example to other continents. 

When foreign continents have resolved their urgent problems of peaceful 
unity, they will be able to profit from the experience of America as they then 
turn toward democracy and toward the linking of security with abundance. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY reaffirms that America alone among the major 
continents is free to stride from peaceful unity and democracy toward security 
and abundance. Other continents are seeking security by methods which sacrifice 
peace, democracy and abundance. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY reaffirms that we cannot afford to waste our ener- 
gies and our dollars in foreign entanglements. 

Remembering that we gave ten billion dollars to help our Allies fight a war 
we did not win, it is reasonable to spend ten billion dollars to protect our 
continental independence from foreign entanglements, 


ESTABLISH THE AMERICAN 
WAR: Lose: MemMeniAL] WAR-LOSS MEMORIAL FUND 





As a permanent reminder of the danger of inter- 

fering in the domestic affairs of other continents, 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY recommends that the 

» American people at once establish a ten billion 
dollar War-Loss MEmMorIAL Funp. 

The Funp should be built up by the voluntary donations of millions of 
American men, women and children who are eager to protect continental 
independence. 

The FUND would study and report on foreign propaganda efforts to conquer 
the good sense of Americans. 

The FUND would study and report on foreign economic contacts which en- 
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danger independence of judgment on the part of American citizens. 

The FUND would encourage civic education in the principles of continental 
security. 

The FuNnpD would encourage scientific research toward the end of perfecting 
and safeguarding our independence, our democracy, and our abundance. 

Thus the FUND would aid in integrating the mind and will of Americans in 
the task of controlling monopolism, and combining abundance with security on 
this continent. 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS OF 
* #% Oo 


All American citizens have a 
vital stake in the peaceful de- 
velopment of American life. 

In particular, all American 
citizens of middle income need 
to exercise their influence against monopolism and for continental independence. 

This includes middle income business men, farmers, professional men, salaried 
employees, skilled laborers, and personnel in careers like civil service and social 
work, 

In brief, this includes all middle-income groups who feel that they possess a 
fairly high degree of socially useful skill. They are the ones who respect creative 
work, and know what it is to make sacrifices in order to learn a skill. 

All Americans, save only subversive monopolists, stand to gain by American 
Continental Security. 

The middle income citizens of our land should be aroused to much more 
adequate political consciousness than they ever attained in Europe. 

Wherever insecurity spreads, the middle income groups are aroused to great 
political activity. These are the groups which are potentially the most active in 
any country. Flattered by hypernationalists and monopolists, these groups were 
the spearhead of the recent Italian and German revolutions. 

Under the illusion that labor and not monopolism is the enemy, these groups 
have often devoted their talent and their idealism to the creation of anarchy 
and starvation in Europe and not to the creation of continental abundance. 

Only a vicious propaganda of misrepresentation can obscure the essential 
parallel between the interests of American laborers and the interests of genu- 
inely competitive business men in security and abundance. 
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ConTINENTAL SECURITY emphatically rejects 
Communism, 
Socialism, 
Fascism, and 
Monopolism. 

CONTINENTAL SECuRITY calls for peaceful and democratic means of achiev- 
ing security and abundance. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY unites all who possess skill, respect skill, and be- 
lieve in the just reward of skill. It unites all who resent the unjust rewards that 
are accruing to cutthroat monopolists. 

Skill politics and CoNTINENTAL SECuRITY politics call for national action 
by national associations of non-monopoly business, agricultural, professional 
and labor groups. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY demands the completion of the skill commonwealth 
in America through the protection of competition and the democratization of 
unavoidable monopolies. 

ConTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that the most precious inheritance of the 
American people is the freedom, unity, peace and abundance of the American 
continent. 

CONTINENTAL SEcurRITY holds that America alone among the major con- 
tinents is free to stride from peaceful unity and freedom to stable progress 
and security and justice. Only America can solve this problem within the twen- 
tieth century. 

CONTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds that America cannot afford to squander the 
energies and dollars of America in foreign entanglements and foreign wars. 

CONTINENTAL SEcuRITY holds to the principles of economic and political 
independence as means of postponing war, of sound preparedness against pos- 
sible war in the future, and of reasonable contribution to the cause of eventual 
peace. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY demands the stabilization of abundance by the 
extermination of private monopoly. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY proposes the American War-Loss MEMORIAL 
FUND to serve as a vigilant reminder of the cost of sacrificing independence. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY is an American program of peaceful unity, de- 
mocracy and abundance. 
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person himself has to develop this possibility. No one else can give 
it to him. 

The public cannot look to the political psychiatrist for endorsement 
of particular programs or candidates. Political psychiatry may foster 
(1) the use of symbols for clear and vivid statement of political pro- 
grams, and (2) the study of symbols to reveal emotional meanings which 
interfere with realistic judgment. 

The department in Psycuiatry that is devoted to political symbols 
will publish (1) original pamphlets stating political programs, and 
(2) analyses of the propaganda technique employed in these—and in 
other—political programs. 

The pamphlets will be included in the Political Symbol Series. The 
analysis of each pamphlet will appear in the same issue of PSYCHIATRY 
in which the pamphlet is first published. 

The pamphlets in this Series may not be assumed to reflect the views 
of the publication committee of Psycuiatry, or of the Board of Trustees 
of the WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE PsyYCHIATRIC FouNDATION. Nor do they 
necessarily mirror the preferences of the persons who have had an 
active hand in their preparation. As the Series develops, there will be 
many different programs presented, many of which contradict others 
in the Series. Sometimes the pamphlets will be prepared by persons 
connected with the Journal or with the Foundation. Often they will 
be written by others. 

The general editor of this department of political symbols in Psy- 
CHIATRY: JOURNAL OF THE BIOLOGY AND THE PATHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL 
Rexations is Dr. Harold D. Lasswell. One part of his task is the editing 
of the Political Symbol Series. He has also composed the first pamphlet. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge the assistance that has been received 
from several readers of the CONTINENTAL SECURITY pamphlet at 
successive stages of its revision, and from members of audiences before 
whom parts of the statement have been experimentally given. A special 
obligation is to Mr. Bruce Lannes Smith, of the Department of Economics 
of New York University, who has exercised an important influence in 
the selection of key symbols. 

Acknowledgement is made to Dr. Rudolf Modley, Pictorial Statistics, 
Inc., for careful attention to the visualization problem of the pamphlet; 
and to Hurley House, for expert typographical services. 


This pamphlet is copyrighted; brief quotation with full credit to Psy- 
CHIATRY is authorized. 


Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained by writing to CONTINENTAL 
SECURITY, P. O. Box 6197, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 4 for $1.00, 
25 for $6.00, 50 for $11.75, and 100 for $23.00. 
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THE PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE OF THE PAMPHLET ON 
CONTINENTAL SECURITY (POLITICAL SYMBOL 
SERIES, NUMBER ONE) 


The purpose of this department of Psycuiatry, as has been explained before, is 
twofold. The department will publish pamphlets which give clear, and possibly 
vivid expression to programs of political action in America. The department will 
cultivate the analysis of influential political symbols with special reference to their 
use in propaganda. Whenever a pamphlet is presented in the department, it will 
invariably be accompanied by an objective analysis of its propaganda technique. 
The first pamphlet immediately preceeds this, the first analysis. 

We understand by the term “propaganda” the manipulation of controversial 
attitudes by means of symbols. By symbols are meant words, and such equivalents 
of words as gestures and pictures. It is implied in the word “manipulation” that 
the propagandist proceeds with full insight into his intention of controlling attitudes. 
His means are the symbols which he disseminates through the available channels 
of communication. 

The pamphlet is one of the well-established channels of political propaganda. 
Standing mid-way between the leaflet and the brochure or small book, it is less 
sloganized than the leaflet and less detailed than the brochure. The pamphlet is 
typically directed to an audience which is better educated than the audience of 
the leaflet or the agitational speech. Its technical standards are usually lower than 
the brochure or the book. 

No doubt most of the pamphlets which appear in the Political Symbol Series 
will be addressed (as is the first one) to rather well-educated and articulate readers. 
The audience will include legislators and executives, editors, clergymen, secretaries 
of civic and functional organizations, and educators at all levels of the educational 
system. The pamphlets are directed toward citizens and students of the college 
level of literacy. The opening paragraphs of the CONTINENTAL SECURITY 
pamphlet are sufficiently clear and terse to reach a wider audience, but later sections 
deal with somewhat technical material in a more technical way. The vividness of 
the pictorial statistics and designs may enable the pamphlet to reach somewhat 
wider circles of the public. 

The political program which is advocated in the CONTINENTAL SECURITY 
pamphlet has two major demands: to cure monopolism, and to protect continental 
independence in politics and economics. 

At the very beginning are congratulatory references to the American nation. 
This tribute to a symbol of positive identification shared by the readers is obviously 
supposed to arouse friendly affects and to create a more receptive attitude towards 
what follows. 

The term “continent” is no doubt a fortunate symbol to associate with “American.” 
The word “continent” is usually used in favorable contexts in America (the only 
significant negative associations have become obsolete, like “not worth a continental,” 
which referred to the inflated currency which was issued by the Continental 
Congress during the revolutionary war against Great Britain). A continent is 
generally believed to be a solid, massive, and self-contained creation of nature. 

The term is, of course, over-inclusive, since it brings in Canada and Mexico. 
But these considerations are not likely to disqualify the expression among citizens 
of the United States. The “American continent” is a symbol which aggrandizes 
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the ego of everyone who identifies himself with it. It is a plausible means of 
re-enforcing the pro-American (pro-self) sentiments of Americans.* 

There is little doubt that the word “security” is charged with positive affect 
in the lives of most Americans. The demand for social security and for security 
against war have been at the focus of public attention for years. “Security” is not 
passive and evasive: it has rich positive connotations which imply the taking of 
sound precautionary measures. Even the collapse of what was called “the security 
market” did not hopelessly stigmatize the term. 

The words which are immediately associated with “continental security” in the 
title of the pamphlet are well-rooted clichés in the American political vocabulary. 
“Peace, unity and democracy” are especially respectable. “Abundance” has long 
figured as a synonym for “prosperity,” and has taken on more and more positive 
value because of the unhappy association of “prosperity” with famous preludes to 
collapse. 

As a name for a political program “continental security” is superior to words 
which end in “ism,” owing to the ill-repute which has been gained by many 
doctrinnaire pronouncements in politics. “Continentalism’” can be used by those 
who are less friendly to the program, while “continental security” is supported 
by its adherents. 

Since any political program must figure in conversation and public speaking, 
the phonetic quality of the key symbols is of great importance. The “con” of 
“continental” has a strong “k” sound which is excellently adapted to bold and 
decisive oratory. Unfortunately the letter “c” loses the strength of the “k,” and 
the abbreviation “CS” for CONTINENTAL SECURITY falls among the well-known 
“hiss-words” of the English language. 

The pamphlet begins to play on the weaknesses of others from very near the 
beginning. Negative references to other continents (anti-other references) are doubt- 
less intended to provide targets for assertive impulses. 

We may be sure that there is a great discrepancy between what most people 
have dreamed and what they have achieved. There must be multitudes of Americans 
who suffer from disturbing feelings of weakness. From the psychiatric standpoint, 
these feelings of weakness signify that destructive tendencies are turned against 
the self. 

Since one means of reducing the intensity of aggressions against the self is to 
turn them outside of the personality, we may predict that if John Doe is suffering 
from self-accusations of inadequacy, he may obtain some degree of relief by pro- 
jecting his feelings upon others, and discharging his destructive tendencies against 
them. Instead of hating his primary ego, he may hate some comprehensive symbol 
of identification, like other continents, and join a political movement. The destructive 
tendencies which are so widely manifested in feelings of weakness are vast reservoirs 
of labile energy which are available for discharge against other targets. (This 
socialization of symptoms in political movement does not, of course, cure the root 
of the disorder.) 

It is probably sound tactics for the negative references to other continents 
which appear at the beginning of the pamphlet to be very mild. Although superiority 
feelings as regards other continents are widespread in America, they are held in 
check by counter-idealizations of world friendship and cooperation. If the pamphlet 
began with sharp aspersions against foreign nations, many readers would be 


1For the meaning of “pro-self” and certain other expressions in this analysis, consult H. D. Lasswell, 
“A Provisional Classification of Symbol Data,” Psychiatry (1938) 1:197-204. 
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alienated at once. As it is, the hostile comments are carefully masked as factual 
statements about lack of unity abroad. (Symbois which refer to events without 
expressing preferences about them, or specifying that something be done about 
them, are symbols of fact.)? Although the words which are used in the third para- 
graph of the pamphlet appear in sentences which are factual in form, the discerning 
reader senses that some of the words arouse rather invidious associations in the 
minds of many people. To this extent they become like symbols of demand 
(preference). The term “contending” in the phrase “contendirig states” has a 
prejudicial connotation. The states are said to “feed on ancient animosities,” which 
is deprecatory. 

The pamphlet quickly resumes its pro-self (pro-American) references in the fourth 
paragraph. The fifth paragraph lays the foundation for one of the “punch lines” 
of the whole pamphlet, which appears in the sixth paragraph and declares that 
America achieved something in the nineteenth century which other continents 
have still to achieve. 

This formula is obviously supposed to convey to Americans renewed optimism 
about the future of the country (subject, of course, to the adoption of the policies 
which are advocated in the CONTINENTAL SECURITY program). 

It is common knowledge that optimism about the future of America has been 
one of the most prominent cultural traits of the American people. But we may take 
it for granted that these optimistic symbols have been somewhat impaired by the 
catastrophic events of recent years. The Great Depression made many Americans 
acutely critical of weaknesses in the economic structure of the country. During 
recent years the fundamental political institutions of America have been increasingly 
called into question. This is partly a result of the advancing prestige of dictator- 
ships in Europe. 

We conclude, then, that Americans have experienced some doubts and anxieties 
about themselves in recent years, but that the underlying optimism of the culture 
creates a fertile soil for any plausible formula which paints a rosy picture of the 
future through an adroit re-interpretation of the past. It is tactically sound for 
the CONTINENTAL SECURITY pamphlet to promote beneficent views of the future. 

Any renewal of confidence in the strength of the self (America) will doubtless 
be accompanied by some feelings of guilt for having to any degree lost faith in the 
destiny of the nation. These feelings of guilt increase responsiveness for styles of 
expression which are like the solemn declaratory forms which are used when moral 
and ceremonial obligations are affirmed in our culture. The seventh paragraph of 
the CONTINENTAL SECURITY pamphlet falls into this style: CONTINENTAL 
SECURITY “holds” with reference to a “solemn trust.” Persons who have any 
twinges of guilt for their former doubts of the American mission may be favorably 
impressed; others may find the style oppressively smug and pontifical. 

The symbol “continental independence,” which is soon introduced, will probably 
be well-received. The term “independence” is far richer than “isolation,” the term 
so often associated with some of the policies which are advocated in the CON- 
TINENTAL SECURITY pamphlet. “Isolation” has a negative and passive nest of 
associations in the minds of most people, but “independence” is positive and active. 
“Independence” is a word often employed in self-assertion, especially among persons 

2 This expression is equivalent to the symbols of exrpectation in H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and 


Personal Insecurity, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. Out of deference to ordinary usage, the symbols of 
expectation are understood now to refer only to future reference symbols of fact. 
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who harbor some doubts of their adequacy. “Isolation” is baldly negativistic; 
“independence” covers up the negativism. 

The discussion of the history of American foreign policy is a striking example 
of the technique of masking unpalatable ideas. The participation of the United 
States in the World War is the great exception to the principle of continental 
independence in the history of recent American foreign policy; and this pamphlet 
subsequently stigmatizes this policy as a blunder. At this stage, however, there 
are very indirect intimations of this point of view. 

America is pictured as drawn into the World War because of high ideals and 
great trust in the good faith of foreign nations. This use of self-congratulatory 
language is a rationalization of our diversion from the principle of continental 
independence. It tacitly assumes that some justification is needed. America is 
next said to have been disillusioned by Europe; hence the responsibility for our 
failure to achieve our ideals is projected upon others. 

This gingerly handling of any allusion to American weakness is characteristic 
of the early stage of this pamphlet. Indeed, the first explicit recognition of any 
shortcoming is in the eleventh paragraph, and these references are masked in 
literary figures like “paralyzing depression” and “outbursts of destructive conduct.” 
Reassurances of our strength are immediately forthcoming. 

It seems probable that the fulsome praise of the idealism of America in world 
affairs will arouse some stirring of guilt on the part of many readers. The psy- 
chiatrist knows that one way to concentrate guilt feelings is to praise persons for 
the attainment of perfections which they do not possess, but which they like to 
realize, and think they ought to realize. Whatever guilt feelings are mobilized in 
this way in the CONTINENTAL SECURITY pamphlet are given ample opportunity 
to discharge against others rather than against the self. Europe is constantly 
represented as the guilty party, which should foster the projection of guilt away 
from America. 

If such guilt feelings are actually stirred, readers will no doubt respond 
favorably to the strong affirmation of the principle of continental independence, 
which is spoken of as a “renewal of faith.” (One of the chief means of assuaging 
guilt is by the sententious repetition of general principles.) 

There seems to be little question about the tactical wisdom of concentrating 
in one formula two groups of policies which have been historically separated. Con- 
tinental independence is held valid in economics as well as in politics. 

The section of the pamphlet which undertakes to show that the historical policy 
of the nation in economic matters follows the principle of continental independence 
may impress many as labored. Even at the risk of extending the pamphlet unduly, 
more detail might have sounded much more convincing. As it is, some of the 
contentions may appear to be very thin rationalizations of a doubtful case. 

There is some evidence of a deliberate effort to develop an invidious attitude 
toward all who have departed from the principle of continental independence. The 
“pursuit of profit” is mentioned in certain instances, and this is probably designed 
to attach feelings of guilt to the toleration of any exceptions to the principle. 

Beyond any question one of the most delicate tasks of this pamphlet is to 
discover a formula which casts rational doubt upon the universal applicability of 
a free trade program. It is a matter of common knowledge that teachers of economics 
in the United States usually champion the advantages of free trade among nations. 
Hence an important skill group is strongly predisposed against any program which 
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affirms the principle of continental independence (or “self sufficiency,” a term 
which is avoided in the pamphlet). 

One alternative would have been to state the case against foreign trade and 
investment in some detail. This mode of treatment might have won more intellectuals 
to admit that there are serious arguments which may be advanced in support of 
the thesis of possible independence. 

In practice another policy was followed. One major argument against the uni- 
versal applicability of a free trade program is stated in a single formula: “Wise 
trade is safe trade.” Perhaps the lay audience will be as much impressed by this 
principle as it would by more technical detail. And many experts may agree that 
this formula introduces political considerations into the discussion which are by 
definition left out of the classical argument for free trade. 

As a means of rendering the general point of view more acceptable to those 
who favor world cooperation, the pamphlet now appeals directly to the conscience. 
Inter-continental trade is affirmed as the ideal; free trade is merely deferred until 
intercontinental trade is safe trade. It is manifest that the propaganda technique 
of this section is to quote the conscience against the conscience, to affirm one 
accepted ideal in order to legitimize a departure from another accepted ideal. 

The transition to internal politics is now made by means of a principle which 
is wrapped in the rhetoric of the Declaration of Independence and the philosophy 
of free competition. The “right to skill” uses the term “skill” in a much broader 
sense than is found in ordinary speech. “Skill” is usually associated with the skilled 
workers, and not with the business, professional and agricultural groups with which 
it is identified in this pamphlet. As a preliminary to the admission of American 
weaknesses, the ideal of the commonwealth of skill is vigorously affirmed. 

The weaknesses which are now presented are condemned. They are not only 
noted; a deliberate effort is made to provoke active hostility toward imperfections 
in the American ideal. It is evident that mere noting of weakness may lead to 
nothing but acquiescence and complete passivity. Hence, from a psychiatric stand- 
point, it is sound to refer to instability as “self-imposed and self-endured.” The 
implication is that instability is ummecessary and that it is rather stupid to put 
up with it. 

There is a gradual introduction of the devil-word “monopolism.” A series of 
specific demands are made for doing away with “monopolism” and protecting 
“genuinely competitive business.” The practical measures are given names which 
resemble the vocabulary of socialism as little as possible. The reader who is interested 
in the choice of symbols may ponder the effect if this section of the pamphlet had 
advocated “socialized business” rather than “public business,” or “government 
ownership and operation, and government regulation,” instead of “control in the 
public interest.” 

An obvious effort has been made to avoid the use of terms which are too closely 
tied up with the specific measures taken by the “New Deal” administration of 
President Roosevelt. Instead of speaking of “yardstick businesses,” the phrase 
“competing public businesses” has been used. 

The pamphlet now undertakes to bring the internal program in harmony with 
the conscience of the nation~in the foreign field. “Monopolism” is blamed for the 
alleged futility of America’s participation in the World War. The abolition of 
“monopolism” is alleged to be the true “contribution” of America to the cause of 
world security. The observant reader will notice the device of putting the bitterly 
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phrased material on pages 12 and 13 rather than pages 2 and 3. He is probably 
more disposed to accept certain phrases now than he would have been if he had 
met such uncompromising assertions as these at the start: “.... foreign trade 
breeds foreign war,” “America went to market. Then America went to war.” “Our 
soldiers died by fraud.” By this time he is perhaps prepared to be impressed, or at 
least not enraged, by the “War-Loss Memorial Fund” idea. The defense of democracy 
and the attack on dictatorship in the closing section may also win his approval. 

We may now scan the pamphlet as a whole in terms of the strategical principles 
of preponderance and precaution. According to the principle of preponderance a 
political program should be directed toward a combination of groups that is capable 
of exerting decisive influence. According to the principle of precaution, combinations 
of hostile groups should be prevented from forming and exerting their full strength. 

The program aims for preponderance by appealing to the “skill groups” of 
America. As this expression is used in the pamphlet there is no doubt that the 
skill groups are numerically preponderant in America. But they are notoriously 
unorganized and hostile toward one another. The organized workers of the cities 
are only too often at swords’ points with the representatives of the farmers. Small 
business men and workers are not accustomed to think that they can get more by 
fighting “monopolism” than by fighting one another. Many of the politically 
conscious members of the professions are convinced of the validity of the Marxist 
usage, and refuse to put themselves in the same category as the skilled workers. 
The strategical conception of this pamphlet will impress these political observers 
as utterly fantastic. 

The principle of precaution is probably illustrated by the effort to draw a sharp 
distinction between “sound” and “genuinely competitive business” on the one hand, 
and “unsound” and “monopoly business” on the other. No doubt it is hoped to split 
the unified stereotype of “business” and hence to diminish the chances that monopoly 
business will succeed in pushing forward its own interest as the true interest of 
all business. 

There is one appeal which has been almost entirely omitted from the pamphlet. 
A strong appeal might possibly have been directed to the largest business interests, 
praising the wisdom of a business statesmanship which would recommend a deliberate 
policy of sharing control by encouraging and preserving vigorous competitive busi- 
ness. As it stands the pamphlet simply affirms that “All American citizens have a 
vital stake in the peaceful development of American life.” 

The tactical, as distinguished from the strategical task of this pamphlet, may 
be considered with reference to the handling of assertiveness, weakness, guilt, and 
affection. The pamphlet appeals very directly to assertiveness. Symbols of fact 
present a happy future for America when the CONTINENTAL SECURITY pro- 
gram is followed. The strength and uprightness of America are expressly affirmed. 
Assertiveness is sustained by the direct depiction of other nations as weak (thus 
fostering the projection of weakness away from the self), and by the depiction of 
other nations as wrong (thus fostering the projection of guilt away from the self). 

Affections are appealed to by invoking much of the historically hallowed 
vocabulary of America in association with the program. There are comparatively 
few hostile references to any object scattered throughout the pamphlet. There is 
no prolonged excoriation of potential scapegoats. This absence of extreme statement 
will appeal more directly to the limited than to the general public. 

Dynamic effects of style are sought less by adjectives than by crisp, short tension- 
piling sentences. The dynamic effect is accentuated by the use of the short paragraph 
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and of pictorial devices. The squared and shaded letters of CONTINENTAL 
SECURITY convey a strong sense of solidity. The polar projection which is used 
in the map of the continent gives prominence to Alaska and reduces the Canadian 
side of the continent. The cover design conveys the impression of a target—and 
this is faintly alarming. But the strength of the composition may convey a counter- 
balancing sense of confident security. The breaking of the circles on the powerful 
lettering gives great strength to the name of the program. 

The joining of the illustrations with the text presents several problems of great 
technical importance. The text is extremely sober. On page 8 appears a cartoon, 
and this is followed by several small figures. Does the cartoon give a sense of frivo- 
lousness, or does it give emphasis by affording some emotional relief? Since the 
first pictorial devices are sober, we may conjecture that the element of relief will 
be welcome. 

In some instances there is lack of close correlation of the illustration with the 
text. Europe is shown with empty pockets on page 11, and this is supposed to show 
that Europe did not repay the war loans of America. If the text had spoken of “empty 
pockets,” the association would have been direct. One or the other could not escape 
banality. From this point of view it may add strength to leave the intermediate 
associations to the reader. On page 9 the illustrations of the monopolistic and the 
competitive markets are somewhat in advance of the text which they embellish. 
This sacrifice on behalf of aesthetic unity does not greatly weaken the final contrast. 
Page 12 affords one of the best instances of cheek by jowl coordination of text 
with illustration. 

Among the general tactical problems is that of adaptiveness-distinctiveness. 
Political programs must talk the symbol language which is already at hand. This 
is the requirement of adaptiveness. But political programs must develop meanings 
which set them off from rivals. This is the requirement of distinctiveness. The key 
symbols of the CONTINENTAL SECURITY program are native American and not 
alien; they derive distinctive meaning by repetition in relation to different contexts. 

One aspect of adaptiveness is inclusiveness. By this is meant the incorporation 
of the demands of component groups within the whole public to which the propa- 
ganda is addressed. Probably the weakest feature of the pamphlet is the failure to 
give vivid utterance to the grievances and demands of specific groups. Explicit 
appeals are made to the “genuinely competitive” business men, the farmers and the 
laborers. The last section talks of “Americans of middle income,” who are to benefit 
from the program, and enumerates “professional men, salaried employees, skilled 
laborers, and personnel in careers like civil service and social work.” The treatment 
here is very general, and the well-worn slogans of many groups are omitted from 
friendly mention. (None of the familiar phrases of organized labor are included, 
for example.) The discussion goes in terms of “skill,” but the term is itself new and 
hence of uncertain carrying power. 

Probably the strongest feature of the pamphlet is the introduction of excellent 
slogans like “continental security” and “continental independence.” Possibly the 
weakest feature is the failure to include enough concessions to the specific demands 
of component groups within the American nation.* 

° The William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation has authorized the distribution for classroom 
purposes of this analysis, and of the pamphlet which it analyzes. The article and the pamphlet are bound 
together, and appear under the title, Materials For The Study of Propaganda, No.1. This document is 


obtainable at the rate of 3 for $1.00, 10 for $3.25, 25 for $7.50, 50 for $14.00, and 100 for $26.00. Orders 
may be addressed to the Foundation at 1835 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
BOOKS NEW AND RECENT 


THE FAMILY. By WILLARD WALLER. 
New York City, The Cordon Com- 
pany, 1938; 621 pp. 


So much of living takes place within 
the family reference frame that there is 
little of significance in the field of per- 
sonality investigation that falls outside a 
consideration of the family unit. Pro- 
fessor Waller in The Family a Dynamic 
Interpretation, has undertaken, within a 
consistently lucid concept of the family 
in its processes, meaning, and implications 
for the individual and society, an account 
of the myriad aspects of man in relation 
to men and of the considerations of sub- 
jective motivation in interaction with 
objective propulsions and compulsions. 
He has executed his task with extraor- 
dinary merit. 

Professor Waller’s central organizing 
concept is “habit” as defined by John 
Dewey “to express that kind of human 
activity which is influenced by prior ac- 
tivity and in that sense acquired; which 
contains within itself a certain ordering 
or systematization of minor elements of 
action; which is projective, dynamic in 
quality, ready for overt manifestation; 
and which is operative in some subdued 
subordinate form even when not obvi- 
ously dominating activity.” The dynamic 
character of family development follows 
from the unfolding of habits acquired in 
the parental family that, somewhat in- 
exorably, propel the individual into court- 
ship, marriage and parenthood. Professor 
Waller describes in full the patterns for 
these activities laid down in the social 
wilderness. Although he is aware that to 
every individual initiated to the process 
it seems new and unique he is convincing 
in his demonstration of widespread social 
conditioning for these unique experiences. 

Professor Waller includes a generous 
discussion of the elementary concepts of 
social psychology. In his early sections 
he has correlated the suggestions of 


Déwey, Meade, Faris, Park, Burgess, 
Piaget, Adler, Freud and others to facili- 
tate an understanding of the material 
that follows. By so doing he leaves the 
reader with the impression of having 
looked at the subject from all possible 
angles—individual organism and cultural 
medium have been described as separately 
as possible. “In the present work the 
emphasis is chiefly, but not exclusively, 
upon the sociological aspects of person- 
ality. Where we are interested in the 
effect which a given individual has upon 
others, we may accept his role or roles 
as the final reality for such analysis. 
Where we are interested in the person 
and his inner dynamics, we must analyze 
not only the individual’s roles and con- 
ditioning, but other inner states which 
are less completely social in their origins.” 

One of the most satisfactory aspects of 
The Family is its author’s objectivity 
and courage which lend to this text book 
a pleasing maturity and lightness of 
touch. This quality can be demonstrated 
at length but the following excerpts may 
serve to show that Mr. Waller appeals to 
interests beyond the search for informa- 
tion. Love is described as “the anesthetic 
which renders the amputation of our 
cherished habits painless.” “When the 
individual falls in love and believes the 
experience is unique, illogical, mysterious 
and without parallel, he is only doing 
what he has been trained to do.” The 
“bargaining” and “exploitation” of court- 
ship is exposed as well as the damage 
to self in marriage which “does indeed 
submerge individuality” wherefore “it 
is natural for the highly developed in- 
dividual to protest against this sub- 
mergence” and support “a number of 
institutions which serve the purpose of 
helping people to be happy though mo- 
nogamous.” In referring to some con- 
ventional sacrifices of married people Mr. 
Waller adds: “I say that these things 
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are heroic in a sort of way. They are— 
put I do not intend to deny that all 
heroism is a species of stupidity.” One 
of the nicest summations of the problem 
of the family process and its relation to 
change in culture and humanity is as 
follows: “With the achievement of 
parenthood, the family cycle is complete. 
The individual now does unto others as 
others have done to him.” 

It remains to say what is wrong with 
the book. As to substance there is little 
on the negative side. Professor Waller is 
well versed in this field. One may oppose 
his opinions but he does not present his 
own dogmatically and he is generous in 
his inclusion of those of others. He has 
brought knowledge and insight to his 
subject; has narrowed his field to a dis- 
cussion of “the family life of middle class 
persons in the United States of America” 
and has compressed his material into this 
mold. The result is good organization and 
a strong impression of what Mr. Waller 
wants to say about the family. He has 
included an excellent bibliography to en- 
courage investigation of what others have 
said. However, the book is repetitious 
and hence too long. Being too long it is 
cumbersome. For use as a text this is, 
perhaps, pardonable. Students have be- 
come inured to weighty volumes. But 
the book might well serve a larger public. 
Mr. Waller himself suggests a lightening 
of the burden of conflict in the family 
cycle, so universal in our culture, through 
a better understanding of the problems 
involved in that conflict. To this end 
The Family a Dynamic Interpretation 
could be streamlined to advantage. It is 
an excellent book. 


DortHy R. BLITSTEN. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE FAMILY. 
By Una Bernarp Sait. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1938; xii, 
772 pp. 


New Horizons for the Family presents 
a philosophy designed to prepare one for 
marriage, family life, and social work. 
The philosophical principles of John 
Dewey are applied. Modification of the 


mental and moral attitudes of individuals 
and consequent remodeling of social in- 
stitutions can be effected only by a scien- 
tific educational program. 

The historical background of the family 
in regard to social organization, religion, 
economics, sex and education occupies 
more than a quarter of the book. The 
chapter on Family and Education, with 
its numerous quotations, is one of the 
most readable. Inevitably, because of the 
method of organization of the material 
and because of the introduction of new 
topics, much historical material is to be 
found also in the second section of the 
book. 

Since neither the home nor the average 
school function satisfactorily as educative 
influences, a solution to this problem 
is advocated in the establishment of 
Dewey’s principles of progressive educa- 
tion, which are very well described. A 
great deal of information on all phases of 
child welfare legislation is available in 
the two chapters on the assumption of 
public responsibility for the welfare of 
children. 

There is much consideration given to 
the subject of women; the changes in 
their status, their occupations, and their 
conflicting life values. Women of leisure 
are condemned as “sex parasites.” Even 
those women whose household duties 
occupy but half the day are guilty of 
causing “social waste’’ because of the 
non-use of their potential labor power. 
In this section, also, women’s interest in 
clothes, in beauty parlors and in cosmetics 
is severely censured and rules of good 
taste are formulated. Although the author 
regards marriage and motherhood as still 
“of central importance in most women’s 
lives” it is apparent that in her opinion 
“self-fulfillment” is impossible of realiza- 
tion when women are limited to activities 
within the home. For this “crucial di- 
lemma” no real solution is offered during 
the period when the children are young. 
In some cases part-time employment is 
possible. The husband’s cooperation is 
stressed in any plan for employment of 
a married women outside of the home. 
Inclusion of education in household arts, 
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and in child care, in the curricula for boys 
would tend to facilitate cooperation in 
family life. The status of women under 
communistic and fascistic régimes are 
contrasted. Among the solutions reviewed 
is that of Ludovici, who advocates putting 
woman back in her place. 

The author’s treatment of certain fre- 
quently recurring types of marital dis- 
harmony is on a rather superficial basis. 

The third section of the book, is a 
veritable manual of direction for home- 
making and housekeeping. The standard 
of living, budgets, insurance, types and 
costs of housing, nutrition and diet, cloth- 
ing, housework and household operation, 
nurture of children, the use of leisure and 
the problems of adolescence are discussed. 

There follows an epilogue which paints 
a very gloomy picture of contemporary 
society, but offers hope through “deliber- 
ate enlightenment and enhancement of 
family life.” A “turning point in human 
affairs may be dependent on significant 
developments in family life.” 

The plan of New Horizons for the 
Family is most ambitious. A tremendous 
number of topics are covered and a vast 
amount of information on all phases and 
relationships of the family is gathered 
together. It seems that the presentation 
of less detail might have avoided a spuri- 
ous self-complacency on the part of stu- 
dents, and might have served to stimulate 
them into seeking fuller information in 
sources specifically devoted to topics too 
hastily considered in this textbook. 

It seems that organization under com- 
prehensive topics might have made for 
better orientation of the student in so 
vast an amount of material. 

Remedial changes in the individual, the 
family and society are anticipated through 
the acquisition of intellectual knowledge, 
to be offered as essential parts of the 
modified curricula of educational pro- 
grams. Frustration in the lives of women 
seems to mean their failure to engage in 
any “worthwhile occupation” beyond the 
limits of their homes, rather than in any 
failure of satisfaction of biological needs. 
While certain well known prerequisites 
for the mental health of children are 


advocated, it is the author’s opinion that 
“the number of obviously bad parents is 
relatively few,” and in this category she 
includes not only parents who neglect or 
desert their children, but also those who 
evince a selfish and possessive love. Vari- 
ous directions for child training, as in the 
sphere of the emotions, are given with 
the same glibness as is evidenced in direc- 
tions for the preservation of foodstuffs. 
Despite the seeming recognition that 
history and anthropology, sociology and 
economics, biology and psychology, must 
all make contributions to an understand- 
ing of the family, there is a marked 
neglect of contributions from the fields 
of psychology and biology. A certain lip 
service is accorded psychology, but there 
is evidence of a failure to appreciate some 
of its fundamental findings. Wherever 
contributions from the field of psycho- 
analysis have been recorded, there is a 
tendency to scepticism or to the produc- 
tion of what is considered evidence of a 
contradictory nature. This voluminous 
textbook has value as a reference book. 
The liberal use of quotations, the large 
number of authors so represented, the 
excellent indexing and the bibliographies 
appended to each chapter, all greatly 
enhance its value on this score. 


MrriAaM DunN. 


THE PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING 
POPULATION. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Population Problems to 
the National Resources Committee. 
Washington, D. C., United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938; 
iv, 306 pp. 


This is one of a series of reports dealing 
with the natural resources of the United 
States. In its original report, dated 1934, 
the National Resources Board (later the 
National Resources Committee) pointed 
out that problems relating to conservation 
of natural resources could not be solved 
without consideration of related factors, 
such as transportation, labor, communica- 
tion, health, education, etc. Several publi- 
cations along these lines have already 
been issued, including “Our Cities,” and 
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“Technological Trends and the National 
Policy.” 

The present report covers not only sta- 
tistical data of population distribution, 
but includes studies of racial, regional, 
social and economic factors affecting 
population. There are divisions on Physi- 
cal Characteristics and Biological Inheri- 
tance, Health and Physical Development, 
Social Development and Education, and 
Cultural Diversity in American life. In 
the division on Physical Characteristics 
and Biological Inheritance there is a 
general survey of the principles of 
genetics, as well as sections covering 
Hereditary Factors in Intelligence, and 
Hereditary Factors in Mental Disease. 
This last section, prepared by Irene 
Barnes Taeuber in consultation with the 
psychiatric staff of the Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, includes several 
interesting tables and figures concerning 
the familial basis of certain types of 
mental disease. The whole report, in fact, 
is well illustrated with figures, maps and 
tables, and the figures demonstrating laws 
of inheritance are particularly good. 

The Problems of a Changing Popula- 
tion, like its predecessors, is a brief but 
comprehensive and accurate survey of an 
entire subject, touching on all important 
ramifications, and emphasizing particu- 
larly those phases where further research 
is most needed. 


ELLEN CONDON DOWLING. 


PSYCHISCHE INSUFFIZIENZZU- 
STAENDE BEI OLIGOPHRENIEN 
LEICHTEREN GRADES. By ERIk 
GOLDKUHL. Kopenhagen, Levin and 
Munksgaard. Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1938; 481 pp. 


The author gives a description of the 
various forms of deficiency in oligo- 
phrenics of lesser degree, based on the 
material of the Clinic of the University 
of Lund, Denmark. He tries to go beyond 
a mere symptomatology by means of an 
“analysis” of the personality of the pa- 
tients. In these personality studies he 
follows the individual psychological con- 
cept of Sjébring who conceives of the 
“functional totality of the personality” 


as based on certain constitutional dis- 
positions. These dispositions are capacity, 
validity, solidity, stability (Kapazitaet, 
Validitaet, Soliditaet, Stabilitaet). Sub- 
normal variations of these basic factors 
make up, according to Sjébring, the ab- 
normal constitutions of mental deficiency, 
neurasthenia, hysteria and manic depres- 
sive psychosis. The author examines the 
personality of his patients according to 
this scheme, and their deficiency is then 
allocated to its category as merely func- 
tional, based on an organic lesion, on a 
schizophrenia or as combined with or- 
ganic psychoses and somatic diseases. 
Such a static schematization does not 
add, as we feel, anything to the well 
reputed psychiatric facts, and it is diffi- 
cult to discuss since it has long been 
replaced by a dynamic concept which 
gives deeper insight into the structure, 
foundation and activities, hence into the 
deficiencies of the personality. 


GERTRUD JACOB. 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDU- 
CATION, By W. Carson Ryan. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1938, viii, 304 pp. 


This is a readable volume which could 
advantageously be placed in the hands 
of all teachers. To those who are already 
endeavoring to achieve the inner security 
that will permit a receptive approach to 
each pupil as an individual in his own 
right, the book offers moral support from 
educational headquarters. Those teachers 
who are so immured in their own hide- 
bound upbringing that in self-defense 
they must stick to dictator methods will, 
it is hoped, be sufficiently stimulated by 
content, presentation, and the author’s 
background, to do a little ripping of their 
own personalities and to seek aid for 
more. 

It may be superfluous to mention that 
Dr. Ryan is president of the Progressive 
Education Association, and staff associate 
with the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; thus culmi- 
nating a varied career as teacher and 
educational director. In 1935-6, The 
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Commonwealth Fund of New York made 
it possible for Dr. Ryan to visit various 
schools and clinics in the United States. 

The present volume is based on these 
studies, including hospitals, clinics, 
schools, educational meetings, interviews 
with individuals engaged in health, edu- 
cation, social work, etc. It “seeks to 
answer the question: How does educa- 
tional practice today .... square with 
what is known of mental hygiene, and 
what further advances can be made?” 

Mental hygiene is presented as “a phi- 
losophy, a way of life; its objective a 
wholesome, happy, well-balanced human 
existence.” Education is described as a 
process of growth, whereby each person 
can handle his problems effectively: edu- 
cation and mental hygiene are therefore 
identical in their aims; and perhaps 
meaning really one and the same thing. 

Of the twelve chapters, only three are 
by title concerned with teachers. But so 
strongly does Dr. Ryan feel that the 
teacher-pupil relationship is the core of 
individual growth-efficient, socially ac- 
ceptable, emotionally satisfying growth— 
that the problem of the teacher per- 
meates the book. In fact, in his excellent 
preface, he goes so far as to say that 
“teacher preparation .... is with a few 
exceptions seriously deficient in all that 
has to do with human relationships.” 

In the chapter on “School handicaps 
to mental health” are listed as principal 
handicaps: “grades and promotions; reci- 
tations and homework; examinations and 
marks; discipline.” The chapter on “the 
school curriculum” is a plea for vitalizing 
academic subjects and exposing all chil- 
dren to the satisfactions of the creative 
impulse. There is space devoted to school 
administration; family and school; com- 
munity and school. Throughout, schools 
and communities are named and de- 
scribed, so that it is, among other things, 
a handy reference book if one wishes to 
visit in person. 

The final chapter is entitled Next Steps 
and offers six points of procedure, with 
elaboration of each. 

A re-facing by school leaders and 
general public so that education shall 
meet more fundamental human needs. 


“A better ‘emotional climate’ for 
schools” in buildings, classroom situa- 
tions, and “more satisfying teacher-child 
relationships.” 

“Teacher education more like the train- 
ing of social workers.” 

‘ A curriculum based on the interests 
and needs of the individual with accent 
on the creative activities. 

“School administration .... that em- 
phasizes optimum growth.... of hu- 
man beings rather than the mechanics of 
control.” 

Extension of visiting teachers and child 
guidance groups. 

“Closer rapprochement of the family 
and the school.” Nursery schools ade- 
quate for all families of the community. 

More active working together of school 
and community. 


MARJORIE JARVIS. 


TEACHERS AND BEHAVIOR PROB- 
LEMS. By E. K. Wickman. New 
York, Commonwealth Fund, 1938; 
40 pp. 

This booklet is a condensation, in 
response to repeated requests, of E. K. 
Wickman’s Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes, first published in 
1928, and reprinted many times. 

From experimental investigations in 
two large public schools, it appears that 
teachers diagnose as problem behavior 
that which is a nuisance to them: namely, 
the aggressive. The shy, withdrawing 
attributes, teachers either do not recog- 
nize as indicative of personality disorder 
or else find it of minor significance. A 
rating of 50 behavior problems was made 
by 500 public school teachers and by 30 
professional workers in child guidance 
clinics. The recessive, withdrawal traits 


were rated by the mental hygienists as - 


most serious; and by the teachers as least 
serious. Those 
authority were rated high in importance 
by the teachers and near the bottom by 
the mental hygienists. The psychological 
interpretation is that if the social order 
demands too much, the individual must 
attack or withdraw. What constitutes 


involving defiance of 
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“too much,” and the type of response, are 
markedly influenced by experimental 
factors. The attitude of teachers is apt 
to be motivated by instinctive counter- 
aggression against behavior that jeopar- 
dizes their authority and their function 
to teach. Since the dutiful child does not 
frustrate them, they fail to recognize 
withdrawal traits as symptoms of under- 
lying inadequacies. Also, the investiga- 
tive curiosity of children is insufficiently 
recognized as a healthy substratum for 


11 


a stable adulthood. The attitudes of adults 
are so largely feeling-motivated that such 
attitudes may in themselves be designated 
as behavior problems. Their solution is 
an inevitable preface to eradication of the 
children’s problems. 

This is a practical hand-book for open- 
ing up new points of view. It could be 
used to advantage as a basis for round- 
table discussion groups of teachers—and 
parents. 

MARJORIE JARVIS. 





THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 
CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-five, Num- 


ber One, gives us the Presidential . 


Address of Ross McClure Chapman as 
delivered at the annual dinner of the 
American Psychiatric Association meet- 
ing in San Francisco, California, June 6- 
10, 1938. This address should be read 
not only by every member of the Associ- 
ation, but also by every person inter- 
ested in the future of American psy- 
chiatry and our democratic institutions. 
Dr. Chapman’s address was chosen as 
the subject for an editorial in this 
JOURNAL; PsycHIaTRY (1938) 1:269-271. 
. . . . This is followed by a biographical 
sketch of Ross McClure Chapman from 
the pen of William J. Tiffany..... 
His Excellency, the Right Honorable 
Lord Tweedsmuir, P. C., G. C. M. G., 
C. H., LL. D., Governor-General of 
Canada, chose The Mind of the Citizen 
as the subject of his address before the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, McGill University, Montreal, 
March 21, 1938.. Alert to the insecurity 
that pervades the world today, His 
Excellency takes “to heart” the words 
of Disraeli that “the first consideration 
of any government must be the health 
of the people.” The high percentage of 
the citizenry suffering grave mental 
disorder is deeply disturbing to men 
who are alive to their responsibilities. 
Equally disturbing is the sudden ap- 
pearance of “mental breakdowns” in 
contemporaries holding key positions in 
national life. By implication, the secur- 
ity of a nation depends in no small way 
upon the personal integrity of its 
leaders. Mental disease is the antithesis 
of such integrity. And there is great 
need for psychiatry. His Excellency 
envisions the need for competence in 
this highly significant field by remind- 
ing us of the fact that students were 
required to have three years of logic and 
psychology before they entered upon 
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their medical curriculum at Salerno dur- 
ing the middle ages. Developing the 
equipment of the psychiatrist—the need 
for research; “the application of science 
in all its branches to mental therapy”; 
and the further use of its insights in an 
educational program of prevention—is 
the task of those mindful of their par- 
ticular station as to responsibility. Like 
Dr. Chapman, the Governor-General has 
sounded the tocsin. .... Fully a year 
before The Responsibility of the Com- 
munity for Crime was the subject of an 
address by Paul N. Schaeffer, Presiding 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Reading, Pa., at the Pittsburgh Meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. ‘A crime,” he states, “may be de- 
fined as an act, which constitutes a 
violation of some rule of conduct pre- 
scribed by some legally constituted au- 
thority.” In dealing with the person 
convicted, “The criminal law decrees 
that he be punished; for the criminal 
law is and always has been punitive— 
that is, penal or based upon the idea of 
retributive pain.” In nature, pain is “an 
evidence of something.” Physicians “do 
not employ pain as a form of therapy.” 
Judge Schaeffer inquires if the usual 
method of dealing with the offender is 
not “unsound and evil in its effect.” 
“The determination of guilt is,” he 
states, “a legal question, but... . the 
type of treatment best calculated to se- 
cure the social rehabilitation of the 
offender .... is not properly within 
the domain of a court’s function.” The 
author feels that “the law should adopt 
and follow the method of” the medical 
profession in the treatment of the men- 
tally Gi... .. Drs. Jacob Kasanin and 
Eugenia Hanfmann present the prob- 
lem, the method and the subjects of An 
Experimental Study of Concept Forma- 
tion in Schizophrenia. The quantitative 
results are discussed and tabulated. The 
authors conclude that their “statistical 
analysis of the quantitative results of 
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the concept formation test has con- 
firmed Vigotsky’s thesis according to 
which conceptual thinking is impaired 
in schizophrenia.” This investigation, 
together with the appended discussion 
by Drs. Kahn, Schilder, Zilboorg and 
Sprague, deserves consideration. ... . 
This is followed by Elvin V. Semrad’s 
Study of the Auditory Apparatus in 
Patients Experiencing Auditory Hallu- 
cinations. Audiometer examinations of 
100 persons with auditory hallucina- 
tions were made. In 62 of these “there 
were 31 cases of deafness, 19 toxic deaf- 
ness, 10 catarrhal deafness and 2 nerve 
deafness.” A definite toxic factor was 
disclosed in 18 of the 19 cases of toxic 
deafness. There was no evidence of 
auditory hyperaesthesia..... The Re- 
lation Between Precipitating Situation 
and Outcome in Manic-Depressive Psy- 
chosis is the subject of a short communi- 
cation by Robert C. Hunt. The question 
is raised, “since manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is so largely conditioned by 
heredity, constitutional factors, can the 
course of the psychosis be influenced by 
therapy aimed at relieving environmen- 
tal stress?” His findings warrant the 
conclusion that the environmental situ- 
ation is of some importance. .... In 
a significant communication on The 
Symptoms and Treatment of Barbitu- 
rate Intoxication and Psychosis Frank 
J. Curran provides a strong argument 
against the careless use of sedatives. Dr. 
Curran discusses the history, the physi- 
ological effects, the fate of barbiturates 
in the body, the toxicity, skin reaction, 
pathology, symptoms, the abusive use 
and dangers of self-medication, the need 
for control and the treatment of barbi- 
turate intoxication. The drug is cumula- 
tive in the body and produces a train of 
mental symptoms ofttimes warranting 
hospitalization. .... Loss of Temporal 
Localization as a Manifestation of Dis- 
turbed Self-Awareness is a clinical re- 
port by Louis H. Cohen and Gregory N. 
Rochlin on a patient in whom there was 
“loss of the ability to localize past events 
in time.” The cause of this disorder is 
attributed to “disturbed self-aware- 


ness.” . . . . There follows an article by 
Philip Piker entitled, Highteen Hundred 
and Seventeen Cases of Suicidal At- 
tempt. A Preliminary Statistical Sur- 
vey. While the author claims to do little 
more than present the gross material of 
statistics, a few of the interesting points 
disclosed are a lack of consistent cor- 
respondence between economic fluctua- 
tion and suicidal activity, the suggestion 
of increased suicidal activity among 
white males during the colder months 
and a greater frequency among white 
females during the warmer months, the 
Sabbath was the most popular day of the 
week for all groups excepting the white 
males who preferred Wednesday, the 
average age in this series was 32.7 
years and the suicidal rate was higher 
among the divorced, than among the 
single, married or widowed. Suicide by 
poisoning appeared to be the most popu- 
lar method. .... In the Percental Re- 
lationship between Blood Sugar and 
Spinal Fluid Sugar in Mental Disease 
E. P. Johns and G. H. Stevenson find 
no deviation from the controls among 
schizophrenics. The manic-depressive 
group were within the normal range 
albeit there were wide individual varia- 
tions among patients in the manic 
phase, possibly because of their in- 
creased metabolic activity..... 
Eugen Kahn and Ernest G. Lion present 
A Clinical Note on a Self-Fellator. A 
number of persons accustomed to auto- 
fellatio have been reported to this 
reader. As a phantasy, auto-fellatio 
shows up with monotonous regularity. 
. . . . George S. Sprague suggests that 
The Psychiatrist’s Réles with his Pa- 
tients be deliberately chosen as a ra- 
tional approach to the study and 
practice of psychotherapy. .... Mar- 
garethe A. Ribble presents her observa- 
tions from Clinical Studies of Instinctive 
Reactions in New Born Babies. In con- 
sideration of the literature extant Dr. 
Ribble has made no new contribution. 
However, emphasis on how much better 
babies thrive with adequate sucking 
satisfaction, criticism of the modern 
tendency to feed less frequently and 
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repetition of the fact, that satiation of 
the sucking impulse leads to increased 
adaptability in later life, is amply justi- 
, Se From An Evaluation of Hy- 
drotherapy in the Treatment of De- 
lerium Tremens Robert M. Bell and 
Perry C. Talkington report results that 
compare very favorably indeed, with 
other methods of treatment. .... InA 
Comparative Study of Negro and White 
Admissions to the Psychiatric Pavilion 
of the Cincinnati General Hospital 
Philip Sigmund Wagner does not de- 
termine an hereditary psychological dif- 
ference between “races” but feels that 
there is much evidence to support the 
view that “individual reactions in both 
white and colored groups are culturally 
determined and _ modifiable.” .... 
Sedentary routine institutional exis- 
tence favors longevity according to 
Frank S. Caprio in his study entitled, 
The Morbidity Incidence of Degenera- 
tive Somatic Diseases in Psychotics in 
Comparison with the Same Type of Dis- 
ease in Comparable Age Groups in Civil 
Life. This article is documented with 
statistics and bears out the impression 
held by many physicians that lessened 
physical activity is conducive to ex- 
pectancy..... Emotional instability, 
irritability, sudden outbreaks of laugh- 
ing and crying are characteristic Mental 
Changes in Chorea Minor. Donald 
Shaskan found that a variety of other 
but less characteristic symptoms includ- 
ing both visual and auditory hallucina- 
tions appeared. The idea that they were 
considered ridiculous by others is quite 
common. The cases studied were classi- 
fied as chorea with severe psychosis; 
chorea with mild mental disturbance; 
and chorea without gross mental 
changes. Fever therapy proved bene- 
ficial in the treatment of chorea with 
mild mental symptoms. .... The Re- 
sults of Non-Specific Treatment in De- 
mentia Precor do not reveal any ten- 
dency to recovery in the hebephrenic 
group. On the other hand C. O. Cheney 
and P. H. Drewry, Jr., feel that the cata- 
tonic and “other forms” of schizo- 
phrenia do “show substantial improve- 


ment over a course of years.” There 
appears to be some trend toward re- 
covery in the paranoid cases..... 
Minor departments complete the issue. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: Volume Twenty- 
“ two, Number Three, carries Lawrence 


K. Frank’s thesis that The Fundamental 
Needs of the Child are the fundamental 
needs of society. While some sense is 
being made of the fact that the needs of 
the child are entitled to consideration, 
“Every society and every generation 
uses children for its own purposes.” 
Practices in psychological training are 
more grotesque than the practices of 
molding physical structure and physio- 
logical functions into conformity with 
the patterns of culture. Contending fac- 
tions within a society engage in bitter 
conflict over questions of education and 
training in their struggle for domina- 
tion. Propaganda for some ideal or 
other interdicts an educational program 
based upon the needs of the child. The 
author’s general statement about these 
needs include protection from distor- 
tions, unnecessary deprivations and ex- 
ploitations. Primarily the child needs to 
be accepted as an unique individual, 
distinct from parental bias. Dr. Frank 
criticizes blind adherence to standard- 
ized tables and practices. “The empha- 
sis should be upon growing, not upon 
fixed dimensions ... .” and rituals of 
performance. Feeding is something 
more than a matter of chemical need. 
The human infant, like the young of all 
mammals, thrives under nursing and 
cuddling. Toilet training, the arrival of 
a younger child, sibling rivalry, the fre- 
quency of rejected children and the bio- 
logical reactions of rage, fear and grief 
are discussed. Acceptance of, and early 
enlightenment about, sex and sex dif- 
ferences is set forth as a necessary pre- 
requisite to healthy growth and matura- 
tion. Some points are brought forward 
concerning adaptation to the compli- 
cated customs of group life. Several 
questions including the nature of ag- 
gression and hostility, the interpreta- 
tion of freedom and self-expression, and 
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the processes of socialization are con- 
sidered. This article was read at the 
Conference of the National Association 
for Nursing Education, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, October 22, 1937. .... Arthur 
H. Ruggles and Charles P. Fitzpatrick 
discuss the Educational Functions of 
the Present-Day Mental Hospital by 
pointing certain desirable relations be- 
tween the mental hospital and the com- 
munity. Through the training program 
administrators not only sharpen the 
therapeutic tools of medical and nursing 
personnel but also provide the com- 
munity with physicians and nurses well 
versed in the manifestations of mental 
disease and its prevention. The value of 
a period of internship in a mental hos- 
pital for the young physician going out 
into the community is unquestioned. 
Psychiatry should be a routine part of 
the nurse’s training. Theological stu- 
dents are privileged to obtain a period 
of residence in several mental hospitals. 
It is a recommended procedure for cer- 
tain groups in training for the legal 
profession. The mental hygiene clinic 
reaches incipient cases of mental dis- 
order and serves to keep the community 
and the hospital in touch with the prob- 
lems of each. Such clinics should not 
receive patients except upon the presen- 
tation of a letter from the family 
physician. Relatives and friends of pa- 
tients should be allowed the fullest pos- 
sible acquaintance with hospital facili- 
ties and needs. The use of the hospital 
as a training center extends to students 
of the social sciences. The meeting of 
the psychiatric staff with members of 
other professional groups is mutually 
stimulating and brings the community 
and the hospital into more sympathetic 
accord. The public shows a sympathetic 
response when it becomes familiar with 
the difficulties and requirements of the 
mental hospital. A development which 
has fostered the community hospital 
relationship is seen in the recent board- 
ing-out system whereby patients can be 
looked after in the community rather 
than in a hospital..... The College 
Student and Feelings of Inferiority is 


the subject of Anne F. Fenlason and 
Helen Ruth Hertz from the Department 
of Social Work at the University of 
Minnesota. Thirty-eight and five-tenths 
percent of the students investigated ex- 
pressed their limitations in terms of 
feelings of inferiority. Twenty-five per- 
cent defined their difficulties in terms of 
adverse personality traits. Three and 
eight-tenths ascribed their feelings to 
physical and mental defects. Thirty-two 
symbols by means of which the students 
expressed their feelings of inferiority 
are listed. There is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the data of their question- 
MONG .4.. In the period of emotional 
metamorphosis during puberty there is 
such a characteristic eruption of diffi- 
culty that John Milne Murray is led to 
consider the puberty neurosis as an 
entity with prevailing hysteroid fea- 
tures. Activities of The Conscience Dur- 
ing Adolescence are the etiological fac- 
tors. The mother who fails to provide 
satisfactions in the breast stirs up feel- 
ings of insecurity in her offspring. Bio- 
logical aims are sacrificed in the attempt 
to gain some measure of security—to 
avoid insecurity. With repeated experi- 
ence of this sort dependence upon the 
mother and other carriers of culture is 
created. By adolescence the creature of 
instinct and its demands becomes a 
creature of conscience and its demands. 
The tensions between his personality 
and his conscience become unendurable. 
If the confiictful situation in which he 
finds himself with other persons is not 
resolved on the side of biology, the 
symptoms commonly found under these 
conditions make their appearance. The 
role of the psychiatrist in modifying the 
demands of conscience and the relief of 
symptoms is discussed..... Gladys 
Risden of Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio, writes on the subject of 
Everyday Mental Hygiene and The 
Everyday Teacher. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly the teacher plays an important 
role in determining the future of the 
child. What the everyday teacher can 
do to mitigate personality handicaps 
and neurotic trends is indicated by 
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several illustrations. .... John Eisele 
Davis inquires Are We Teaching Our 
Children to Fight in Their Play? Over- 
emphasis in winning develops a false 
perspective and creates over-reactions 
of disappointment in defeat. Examples 
of response to the excess weight placed 
on winning are given. The inculcation 
of dominance drives are deplored. Nat- 
ural competitive strivings which lead to 
cooperative actions should be permitted 
to function for the satisfaction and de- 
velopment this insures; but fostering 
the fight as an adventure and aim in 
itself increases hatred, and a distorted 
perspective of social relations..... 
J. H. M. Knox, Jr., and Hale F. Shirley 
provide an account of the Mental- 
Hygiene Clinics in Rural Maryland. 
With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene of the State Department 
of Health these clinics have been func- 
tioning since 1934. Following upon the 
development of the clinics and some 
special case illustrations, there is a 
record of etiological factors, diagnostic 
findings and recommendations. .... 
An ex-patient with a bread and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the psychiatric 
hospital situation presents a refreshing 
educational report entitled We Examine 
the Mental Hospital. The author is to be 
commended for an extremely valuable 
and highly useful essay. It should go a 
long way toward relieving the anxiety 
of those who are in need of treatment 
in the mental hospital, acquainting rela- 
tives and friends with the character of 
service offered and stimulating phy- 
sicians to investigate the facilities about 
which they may have inquiries from 
their clients. .... Rose Bigler, R. N., 
Director, Illinois State School of Psy- 
chiatric Nursing, Chicago, contributes 
an article on The Development of Psy- 
chiatric Nursing. While there is a great 
need for nurses in the psychiatric field 
less than 1 percent of all graduate 
nurses are engaged in the care of mental 
patients. Five points are presented by 
way of explanation. Flexible standards 
have not made the work attractive: 
The attitude of psychiatrists toward 


nursing has prevented the centraliza- 
tion of nursing service: The social 
status of the nurse and her pay are low 
and the hours of work are long: Many 
nurses believe that mental disorder is a 
disgrace, such patients are to be 
dreaded and custodial care the only 
type of treatment needed: Some psy- 
chiatric hospitals provide patronage for 
politicians through the positions of at- 
tendants. Drs. William C. Menninger, 
William A. Bryan, Karl Bowman and 
Lois Dean Hubbard are among the psy- 
chiatrists quoted because of their pub- 
lished sympathy and understanding of 
the psychiatric nursing situation. .... 
In Some Emotional Problems Besetting 
the Lives of Foster Children, Edwina A. 
Cowan of the Wichita Child Research 
Laboratory, Friends University, dis- 
cusses the main sources of difficulty in 
making a transition from a natural 
home to a foster home. The personality 
problem of the child clashes with the 
happy expectancy of the foster parent. 
A sense of failure and disappointment 
develops on both sides. The wide di- 
vergence of standards between the nat- 
ural and the foster home gives rise to 
difficulty. The foster child develops a 
sense of insecurity from the social dis- 
advantage with which he feels himself 
to be with children who are in natural 
homes. The discontinuity factors in 
transition, the encouragement of for- 
getting all that has gone before, make 
for instability and emotional discomfort 
later in life. Techniques in overcoming 
these difficulties are suggested..... 
Milton H. Erickson, Director of Psy- 
chiatric Research at Eloise Hospital, 
makes an approach to the problem of 
Criminality in a Group of Male Psy- 
chiatric Patients. Of the 1,262 patients 
included in the study, 25 percent had a 
history of criminalistic behavior. Sex- 
ual, homicidal, suicidal, physical as- 
sault, forgery, embezzlement, robbery, 
narcotic addictions, vagrancy, non- 
support, disorderly conduct and drunk- 
enness are offenses listed in the group 
of 323 “criminalistic patients.” Dr. 
Erickson finds that “there is a definite 
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tendency in this group toward offenses 
against persons rather than against 
property, contrary to the trend among 
criminals in general.” He also notes a 
lower average admission age of sex 
offenders whose offenses were com- 
mitted before the onset of the mental 
disease as compared with those who 
offended after the onset. The article 
contains a number of tables and closes 
with an excellent summary of his find- 
ore There are ten book reviews. 
.... Paul O. Komora compiles the 
Notes and Comments. This is an ex- 
cellent department. .... The Current 
Bibliography is compiled by Eva R. 
Hawkins. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY: 
Volume Two, Number Three, ‘devotes 
its introductory article to American 
Institute of Public Opinion—Surveys, 
1935-36, by George Gallup and Claude 
Robinson. This is the first inclusive 
compilation of a series of surveys con- 
ducted during the last three years by 
the authors, who are respectively Direc- 
tor and Associate Director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. These 
surveys were carried out on a nation- 
wide scale with regard to opinions on 
current political and social issues; they 
include periodic polls made in England 
through the British Institute of Public 
Opinion. In these days of sampling 
national trends by means of surveys, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
results depend on the methods by which 
such sampling is done, as well as the 
phrasing of the questions, and the pres- 
ent article appropriately begins with a 
short description of methods used for 
the sampling technique. It concludes 
with a table showing some of the Insti- 
tute’s own checks on the accuracy of 
results of past surveys. More than one 
hundred subjects are included in these 
surveys, among which are listed leading 
controversial questions of recent years, 
such as armament programs, birth con- 
trol, Justice Black, civil service, com- 
munism, divorce, inflation, lynching, 
mercy death, Tom Mooney, the Presi- 


dent’s popularity, sit-down strikes, 
sterilization, whipping posts, and the 
desirability of a woman for president. 
.... League Publicity: Cause or Effect 
of League Failure? by Pitman B. Potter, 
is a study of the publicity activities and 
technique of the League of Nations. 
Dr. Potter, the author, has been Pro- 
fessor of International Organization at 
the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva, since 1930. The article 
treats of the League’s theory of public- 
ity, its organization to that end, and its 
strong and weak points in actual prac- 
tice. The influence that its publicity 
policy may have had in determining the 
present status of the League itself is 
apparently slight. “It is doubtful,” says 
the author, “whether League propa- 
ganda, had it been ever so vigorous, 
could have altered public opinion or 
popular feeling or, what is more im- 
portant, governmental policy, in the 
anti-League countries, given the censor- 
ship, vicious attitude of the Govern- 
ments, and immaturity of the peoples 
politically; it is almost as doubtful 
whether it could have had that effect 
in Great Britain and France, not to 
mention the United States.” .... 
Robert Huse makes the New England 
Council the subject of an article entitled 
Regional Development and the New 
England Council. It was a public opin- 
ion situation which brought about the 
creation of this council, and although 
repeated efforts have been made in 
many other parts of the country to 
adapt the council idea to other regions, 
little has been written of the accomplish- 
ments of this organization during its 
thirteen years of existence. Mr. Huse’s 
article deals largely with the council’s 
first decade, 1925-35, traces the forces 
that led to its creation, describes meth- 
ods and fields of operation, problems 
met by it, and its courageous attacks 
upon those factors needing remedial 
measures. .... Readers of the Oc- 
tober 1937 issue of the QUARTERLY 
may remember a study of the German 
Press Chamber written by Cedric Lar- 
son. Taylor Cole presents an article 
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similar in method to that study, en- 
titled The Italian Ministry of Popular 
Culture, in which he outlines the meth- 
ods by which the Italian Government 
has unified its agencies of propaganda. 
Originating out of the governmental 
press bureau, which was _ instituted 
shortly after the Fascists came into 
power, the Ministry of Popular Culture 
now includes practically every method, 
every technique, and every piece of 
equipment with which the Fascist gov- 
ernment may hope to control public 
opinion in Italy. An amazing study in 
the technique of modern propaganda, 
gigantically conceived, and liberally 
subsidized. ... . British Diplomats and 
the Press, by Richard H. Heindel, con- 
cludes the articles. Here the author has 
brought together comments of various 
British diplomats with regard to the 
press and the influence exerted on 
public opinion by newspapers and 
magazines. The author sums up his 
conclusions in the following words: 
“The British diplomatic mind when 
dealing with European politics had no 
love for the press and very little re- 
spect.” One is left with the feeling that 
the press may influence people but does 
not generally influence governments or 
officials, and that, as a matter of fact, 
the press will usually follow the govern- 
ment. .... The latter half of the issue 
is devoted to surveys in the fields of 
research, government, organized groups, 
channels of communication, and pro- 
fessional services. .... The following 
books are reviewed: Brisbane: A 
Candid Biography, by Oliver Carlson; 
The Washington Correspondents, by 
Leo C. Rosten; The Changing American 
Newspaper, by Herbert Brucker; Japan 
in American Public Opinion, by Eleanor 
Tupper and George E. McReynolds; 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by 
John Dollard; War Madness, by Stephen 
and Joan Rauchenbush; Market Re- 
search and Analysis, by Lyndon O. 
Brown; and Interpretative Reporting, 
by Curtis D. MacDougall. .... A bib- 
liography compiled by Bruce Lannes 
Smith concludes the issue. 


~ 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW: 


Volume Twenty-five, Number Three, 
opens with a paper on Psychological 
Interrelations between Physician and 
Patient, which was read by Herman 
Nunberg, M. D., of New York at the 
combined meeting of the Neurological 
Society and Section of Neurology and 
Psychiatry of the New York Academy 
of Medicine in May 1937. The relation- 
ships in question are found to be 
mutually gratifying inasmuch as the 
physician plays the role of father and 
mother to the patient who is well 
pleased to behave toward him as a 
ee Lydia E. Wagner, Ph. D., 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, presents a study 
of Coleridge’s Use of Laudanum and 
Opium with extensive footnotes and 
references. .... In the next twenty- 
two pages, P. Lionel Goitein, M. D., of 
London, England, gives a Psychopatho- 
logical Survey of Certain Vasomotor 
Disturbances with studies of two cases 
of angioneurosis. There are numer- 
ous illustrative dream analyses. .... 
David Lindsay Watson, Ph. D., of the 


Josiah Macy Foundation, follows with . 


a very interesting paper On the Role 
of Insight in the Study of Mankind in 
which he discusses the influence of the 
investigator’s personality on the results 
of his psychological and sociological in- 
vestigations. .... The final article is 
the second part of The Problem of 
Suicide in the American Negro by 
Charles Prudhomme, M. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He concludes that the lower 
suicide rate in the American negro is 
determined by a number of factors 
which “appear to be traceable to the 
peculiar and psychologically vicious en- 
vironment which the majority group 
has imposed on the minority group. As 
the environment approximates that of 
the majority, the suicide rate becomes 
higher.” ....The next forty-two 
pages contain abstracts of periodical 
literature. There are seven book re- 
views and a page of notes and news. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OR- 
Volume Eight, 


THOPSYCHIATRY: 
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Number Three, continues The 1938 
Symposium with Margaret Gerard dis- 
cussing her case of enuresis presented 
in the first number. Discussants in- 
cluded Doctors Lippman, Blanchard, 
Bartemeier, Alexander, Allen and Wile. 
The discussion stressed the nature of 
the therapy more than the enuresis it- 
self..... To this theme O. W. Mowrer 
and Willie Mae Mowrer contribute in- 
formation in Enuresis—A Method for 
Its Study and Treatment. While ad- 
mitting emotional factors, they feel 
these are often secondary to the 
enuresis. They regard faulty habit 
training as an exclusive cause of the 
disorder in many cases. For such cases 
they use an ingenious and humane ap- 
paratus and give detailed instructions 
for its use. They report elimination of 
enuresis in all of thirty children. Com- 
pleting the article is a bibliography of 
55 titles. .... In Joseph J. Michael’s 
The Incidence of Enuresis and Age of 
Cessation in One Hundred Delinquents 
and One Hundred Sibling Controls, 
urinary incontinence is considered 
enuresis only if it occurs after the age 
of 5. The author concludes that “enu- 
resis and delinquency are expressions 
of some common fundamental disorder 
in the personality,” which may be quali- 
tatively different from the personality 
of controls. This difference he believes 
to be biologically rooted..... Treat- 
ment is again the theme in Clinical Ez- 
perience with Play Therapy presented 
by Maxwell Gitelson and collaborators. 
They treated children with whom or- 
dinary mental hygiene techniques 
failed. Twenty-four of the forty chil- 
dren improved..... Active Play 
Therapy by Joseph C. Solomon is in 
similar vein. The child and therapist 
talk about dolls and what the child be- 
lieves to be the doll’s problems. The 
child is encouraged to make the dolls 
act out hostilities. Little or no attempt 
is made to have the child see that the 
hostilities are his own. Judging from 
the verbatim case excerpts, this method 
is noteworthy for the ease and rapidity 
with which a child’s most difficult re- 


lationships are brought to light, not as 
the child’s however, but as the doll’s. 
.... There follows appropriately a 
Section on “Play Therapy,” 1938, with 
Maxwell Gitelson, as chairman, and 
Miss Helen Ross, and Doctors Hom- 
burger, Allen, Blanchard, Lippman, 
Gerard and Lowrey, as discussants. 
Consensus was in favor of discussing 
what actually happens in a therapeutic 
situation, in preference to arguing over 
words and labels, such as “play ther- 
apy,” which term came in for much 
adverse criticism. The majority agreed 
that more often than not therapy with 
the child needs to be supplemented by 
work with significant members of 
the environment. .... Especially per- 
tinent in the light of the present politi- 
cal and social situations in Europe are 
the reports of thinking among Euro- 
pean workers as expressed at the First 
International Congress of Child Psy- 
chiatry. Helen Thompson summarizes 
the reports on Psychiatrie Generale. 
These are mainly devoted to the con- 
tribution of the conditioned reflex to the 
understanding of normal behavior, to 
the fields of education and psychopa- 
thology, and to therapy. Lowell S. Sell- 
ing summarizes Judicial Psychiatry. Ex- 
cept for the views from England and 
the United States, the dominant opinion 
was that crime was adequately ex- 
plained by feeblemindedness. Tech- 
niques in Europe are routinized, and 
include no such individual and flexible 
approaches to the problem such as those 
of Healy in this country. Frederick L. 
Patry summarizes the reports on School 
Psychiatry. The views and methods in 
this field were considerably in advance 
of those in the judicial field, and showed 
growing appreciation of the child’s im- 
portance in contradistinction to the 
subject matter..... There follows 
Special Comment on Previous Sym- 
posium Cases, on Burrow’s Human 
Conflict by Bromberg, on Child Guid- 
ance by Rolfe, on a Child’s Drawing by 
Stavsky, and on Orthopsychiatry of Old 
by Wile. .... A series of short biog- 
raphies and photographs of Presidents 
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of the Association begins with Doctors 
O’Brien, Anderson and Healy..... 
Concluding this issue are Book Reviews 
and Notes and Comments. 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: Volume 
Thirty-three, Number Three, presents 
an investigation of Face-Hand Lateral- 
ity in Relation to Personality by John 
G. Lynn and Doris R. Lynn of Stamford 
Hall, Stamford, Connecticut. The per- 
sonalities of the members of the homo- 
lateral hand-face dominance group were 
studied and contrasted with the per- 
sonalities of the members of the contra- 
lateral hand-face dominance group. Two 
opposite personality types were re- 
vealed. The contrasting personality 
types were labeled Positive and Nega- 
tive respectively. A preliminary defini- 
tion of these two reaction types was 
obtained in terms of parallel contrasting 
traits. This thesis—some thirty-two 
pages long—is full of interest. The 
authors conclude that the functional 
relation between hand-dominance and 
clear-cut lateral dominance of involun- 
tary facial expression serves as an in- 
dicator of a natural and hence a funda- 
mental dichotomy of personality. .... 
Essentially, abnormal psychology is the 
psychology of the patient suffering from 
any variety of disease. In Methods and 
Conclusions in Contemporary Abnormal 
Psychology, Carney Landis notes that 
from the gradual collection of uncon- 
troverted facts there has emerged rather 
clear cut criteria which differentiate the 
field of contemporary abnormal psy- 
chology or psychopathology from the 
broader field of general psychology. 
Mental processes and forms of behavior 
are correctly termed pathological when 
they are neither obvious nor under- 
standable. The author finds “three clear 
psychological criteria for this pathology, 
namely: Is the patient reasonable about 
himself and the situation of which he 
is a part; Can the patient be appealed 
to by those varieties of logic which 
appeal to almost every man or woman 
of a similar social group; and finally, 


Has the patient the ordinary degree of 
insight?” These criteria are considered. 
The methods of investigation available 
for the psychologist in the field of con- 
temporary abnormal psychology are in 
general, as for other sciences, observa- 
tion and intelligent speculation, the 
application of certain standardized pro- 
cedures which either measure or detect 
degrees of mental function and the ex- 
perimental method. The author dis- 
cusses a variety of standardized pro- 
cedures and the experimental approach. 
In this latter connection he mentions 
the work of Dr. Murray and his col- 
leagues in establishing a psychological 
frame of reference for personality 
studies and the program of investiga- 
tion within this frame; the work of 
Zubin in the establishment of em- 
pirically determined constellations of 
self-descriptive items; the researches of 
T. V. Moore in similarly defining a new 
psychopathological type; the behavior 
analysis with which Miss Bolles has 
been engaged and his own work in col- 
laboration with Drs. Hunt and Strauss 
on the immediate response pattern to 
the sound of a pistol shot. A number of 
questions which need answers are 
brought forward..... Margaret E. 
Hall of the University of Iowa provides 
data on Mental and Physical Efficiency 
of Woman Drug Addicts from examina- 
tions and records of 37 women. Edu- 
cationally and vocationally the addict 
group were superior to the general re- 
formatory population. The mean IQ 
was 96.2 and S. D. 16.5. Only two mem- 
bers of this group fell to the index 
level which, according to Babcock, sig- 
nals pathology. As a group these ad- 
dicts were underweight and in poor 
physical health, generally. They were 
unstable, emotionally and “unadjusted 
sexually and maritally.” .... Charles 
M. Harsh of Harvard University finds 
that The Categorization of an Annoy- 
ance Inventory provides not only a 
basis for the description of individual 
differences in annoyability but also sig- 
nificant indications of adjustment, of 
types of sensitivity, and of orientation 
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toward oneself or toward external ob- 
jects. Distinctive categories of annoy- 
ance were “Human anatomical fea- 
tures,” “One’s own acts,” “Sanitary 
habits and untidiness of others,” “Eti- 
quette,” “Derogatory behavior directed 
toward oneself or one’s personal belong- 
ings,” “Demonstrativeness or pretenses 
of others,” “Behavior having a sexual 
association” and “Chance mishaps.” 
....In The Prediction of Social 
Events Hadley Cantril finds that uni- 
formity depends largely upon “ihe de- 
gree to which the specific factors lead- 
ing up to an event can be resolved into 
a consistent and meaningful pattern.” 
In the absence of external structuration 
“Uniformity of predictive judgments is 
proportional to the similarity of the in- 
ternal structurations of the individuals 
involved.” In the absence of relevant 
structuration there is difficulty and lack 
of certainty in the statement of a pre- 
diction. Likewise, objectivity is rare 
when predictions are based chiefly upon 
an internal frame of reference. The 
purpose of the study is laid, the pro- 
cedure (questionnaire) is described and 
the results outlined in ten tables. Two 
of the events mentioned in the question- 
naire have been resolved. The majority 
predictions were wrong on the Supreme 
Court proposal and right on the possi- 
bility of another depression. This is a 
worth while article, and the majority 
predictions of interest to follow. .... 
On the basis of the present data Joe S. 
Jacob concludes in A Note On the Al- 
leged Increase of Insanity that there is 
inconclusive evidence. The increase in 
the state hospital population studied, 
he believes to be due to increased capac- 
ity, increased rate of readmissions, 
lowered rates of discharge and of death 
and increased duration of residence 
prior to death..... There are three 
short articles: Maurice Lee Farber con- 
tributes A Critique and an Investigation 
of Kretschmer’s Theory. Two serious 
methodological fallacies, a failure to 
control the age factor and the greater 
tendency toward physical deterioration 
in schizophrenics—weaken the theory 


concerning pyknic and leptosome types. 
.... The Constancy of Personal Val- 
ues, another contribution to typology, 
centers in the relative prominence of 
six basic interests: theoretical eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, social, political and 
religious. Paul L. Whitely discusses the 
results of tests, provides four tables and 
summarizes his conclusions. “The co- 
efficients for the religious and aesthetic 
values are highest, and those for the 
social value lowest.” The subjects were 
male students of Franklin and Marshall 
College distributed largely as to juniors 
and seniors..... In his experiments 
On What Type of Task Will a Group do 
Well, R. L. Thorndike finds support for 
the hypothesis that group superiority in 
mental work is greater in materials per- 
mitting a greater. range of response. 
Making cross word puzzles was carried 
out less successfully by the group than 
solving them. .... There are three ex- 
cellent book reviews. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, Volume Nineteen, 
Number One, opens with a paper by H. 
Nunberg entitled Homoseruality, Magic 
and Aggression. It deals with what the 
author terms the aggressive type of 
homosexual, whose fundamental desire 
is fixed upon the mother and who be- 
haves aggressively (sexually) towards 
the father in order to make a woman of 
him and remove him from competition. 
Material from one case documents this 
hypothesis. A portion of the material is 
devoted to the patient’s endeavors to 
acquire desirable characteristics of the 
father by means analogous to the con- 
tact magic of primitive peoples..... 
Melitta Schmideberg discusses Intellec- 
tual Inhibition and Disturbances in Eat- 
ing. Starting with Abraham’s formula- 
tion to the effect that oral receptivity is 
the prototype of later intellectual com- 
prehension, the author adduces clinical 
material indicating that early oral frus- 
trations may modify the later develop- 
ment of intellectual processes. The gen- 
eral conclusion is that oral factors can 
benefit intellectual development if they 
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are intense and sublimated (into curi- 
osity), provided that the sadism in- 
evitably associated with them does not 
give rise to anxiety in an inhibiting 
degree..... George W. Wilson pre- 
sents material on The Transition from 
Organ Neurosis to Conversion Hysteria. 
A female patient, coming into analysis 
for cure of a gastric ulcer, experienced 
the disappearance of symptoms of this 
ailment when a condition resembling 
spinal arthritis made its appearance. 
The latter was diagnosed as not organic 
and was considered as a conversion 
hysteria. The conclusion is reached, 
following the work of the author with 
Alexander and others, that an organ 
neurosis (under which rubric the au- 
thor includes gastric ulcer) is charac- 
terized psychologically by the presence 
of pregenital factors, while a conversion 
hysteria occurs with reference to fac- 
tors of a later developmental level; 
specifically, the phallic level. The tran- 
sition occurred at a period when the 
dependencies specific to the pregenital 
levels had been interpreted to the pa- 
tient and when the author had pressed 
upon her as a practical measure the 
relinquishment of these dependencies. 
The patient thereupon developed the 
neurosis characteristic of the later level 
towards which she was being urged to 
develop; namely, conversion hysteria. 
.... Franz Alexander presents Re- 
marks about the Relation of Inferiority 
Feelings to Guilt Feelings. The author 
points out that carelessness of verbiage 
has led to confusion in which no sharp 
distinction is made between these two 
psychic entities. Guilt feeling arises 
where there is a sense that hostile 
motivations are unjustifiable and leads 
to a variety of modes of inhibiting hos- 
tile aggressions. Inferiority feeling, on 
the other hand, arises from a perception 
of the discrepancy between one’s actual 
dependency and one’s narcissistic ex- 
pectation to be an independent, self- 
sufficient individual. This, in contrast 
to the inhibitory sequel of guilt feelings, 
leads to excessive aggression in order to 
heal the injured narcissism. Case ma- 


terial illustrates the dynamic sequence 
of hostile motivation (unjustifiable) > 
inhibition — inferiority feeling — com- 
pensating aggressive (hostile) motiva- 
tion — guilt feeling, etc., in an endless 
cycle. Allusion is made to the psycho- 
sociologic problem of submissiveness 
(inhibited aggression) vs. aggressive 
competitiveness and the probable vari- 
ations in intensity and locus of conflict 
in cultures stressing one or the other of 
this polarity as desirable virtues. .... 
M. N. Searl publishes A Note on the 
Relation between Physical and Psychi- 
cal Differences in Boys and Girls. The 
author warns against too stereotyped 
an attitude as to the early importance of 
sexual differences: the child is api to 
begin differentiating the sexes at a com- 
paratively late age and upon a basis 
other than the differences in the repro- 
ductive organs; likewise there are apt to 
be individual reactions to the awareness 
of these differences. We should con- 
sider the child’s difficulties in formulat- 
ing concepts of what constitutes the 
polarities of boyhood and _ girlhood, 
masculinity and femininity. If grown- 
ups, such as Freud, have difficulty in 
defining such concepts, what may we 
expect of the child? Many details are 
given of sex differences in the manner 
of functioning of the reproductive or- 
gans (particularly in their micturitional 
aspects) which interact with psychic 
differentiations between boy and girl. 
. . . . Leo Stone writes Concerning the 
Psychogenesis of Somatic Disease: 
Physiological and Neurological Correla- 
tions with Psychological Theory. A re- 
view of the literature of the recent 
neurophysiology of “emotion” precedes 
a hypothesis wherein psychic disorder 
is ascribed a role as a major etiological 
agent of organic disease: cortical in- 
hibition of neural energy originating at 


the thalamic level results in alterations - 


of the vegetative nervous system which 
may begin by being temporary and 
functional, but if the inhibitory action 
becomes chronic the vegetative disorder 
may become irreversible. Organic dis- 
ease is ranged with psychosis, this 
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group being contrasted with neurosis, 
“since both [organic disease and psy- 
chosis] represent alternative expres- 
sions of profound instinctual and vege- 
tative disorder rather than the rela- 
tively superficial disturbances seen in 
neurosis.” Crime and suicide are like- 
wise grouped with psychosis and or- 
ganic disease, though in crime and sui- 
cide “the voluntary nervous system 
becomes subjugated to the instinctual 
demands of the organisms completely, 
in at least one phase of its activity”; 
while in psychosis “one observes a 
profusion of defensive mechanisms (es- 
pecially delusions and hallucinations) 
invoked against a complete triumph of 
the instincts (regression), and it is 
their rich variety which furnishes the 
materials for the classifications of de- 
scriptive psychiatry and the interpre- 
tations of psychoanalytical psychiatry.” 
The author urges the need of further 
research in this group of problems. 
. The concluding paper by Ernst 
Kris is entitled Ego Development and 
the Comic. The attempt is made to add 
to previous psychoanalytic formulations 
of the comic by adducing considerations 
of the development of the ego: what 
has been feared at early stages of life 
becomes, with mastery of the particular 
situation involved, the comic. The ad- 
justment may be a fragile one, so that 
the attempt to achieve the comic may 
well result in total failure if mastery of 
the fearsome situation is incomplete. 
This characteristic of the comic, balanc- 
ing precariously between pleasure and 
fear, the author terms the “double- 
edged character of the comic.’ 
Short Communications include A Note 
on Idealization by Edward Glover, and 
A Case of Number Phobia by Henry J. 
Wegrocki. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, Volume Nineteen, 
Number Two, begins with a communi- 
cation by Paul Federn, The Undirected 
Function in the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem. The author raises the question of 
how the phenomenon of reappearance 


in consciousness of forgotten incidents 
may occur; rejects the hypothesis that 
this has occurred by associational links 
over neural pathways; and supposes, 
following the work of the Gestalt 
School, that what has occurred is an 
awakening (“orthriogenesis”) of a pre- 
vious state of the ego by a process of 
shifting cathexis in which the previ- 
ously forgotten memory then makes its 
appearance as part and parcel of the 
re-awakened ego-state. This latter the 
author terms the undirected manner of 
functioning of the central nervous sys- 
tem, as contrasted with thinking in 
associational links, which he terms 
directed functioning..... Michael 
Balint publishes his Ferenczi Memorial 
Lecture, Eros and Aphrodite. The 
mythical figure of Eros represents 
sexual fore-pleasure, while that of 
Aphrodite represents end-pleasure or 
orgasm. Starting from the clinical ob- 
servation that the sexual perversions 
(all essentially forms of fore-pleasure) 
bring in themselves no sexual gratifica- 
tion, but that the pervert regularly re- 
sorts to some form of _ end-pleasure 
(usually masturbation) to discharge the 
excitations aroused by the perverse act, 
the author differentiates sharply be- 
tween fore-pleasure and end-pleasure. 
Fore-pleasure is relatively simple and 
a characteristic attribute of all living 
beings, while end-pleasure is a more 
recent evolutionary acquisition and is 
highly complex,—so much so that each 
individual must learn it anew. Orgasm 
consists in the integration of two ten- 
dencies: 1. a tendency to discharge 
mounting excitations in the form of un- 
integrated movement (as in a clonic 
spasm); 2. a tendency to suppress ex- 
citation by means of stiffening the body 
(as in a tonic spasm.) This integration 
is an accomplishment for the individual 
and depends upon the capacity for 
tolerating a degree of excitation which 
approaches the traumatic. .... Marie 
Bonaparte offers Some Palaeobiological 
and Biopsychical Reflections. The au- 
thor assumes that primitive one-celled 
animals have a tendency to resist ir- 
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ruption of their substance, that this 
tendency is reacted to with fear on the 
psychic level (when the latter makes 
it appearance in the evolutionary chain) 
and produces in the human female what 
the author terms the “perforation com- 
plex.” The assumption is likewise made 
that the one-celled animal reproducing 
by fission suffers a narcissistic wound 
by having to relinquish a part of its 
substance in the interest of perpetua- 
tion of its species. This is the palaeo- 
biological prototype of the male castra- 
tion complex. The perforation complex 
is more general throughout the animal 
kingdom than is the castration complex, 
which is rather confined to the human 
race. The author presents, in closing, 
the suggestion that the comparatively 
large size of the human brain is re- 
sponsible for the fact that human beings 
have greater capacity for anxiety than 
other animals have. .... Short Com- 
munications include The Analysis of a 
Poem by Grace W. Pailthorpe, and A 
Psycho-Analytical Explanation of Mi- 
cropsia by W. S. Inman. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, Volume Nine- 
teen, Number Three, presents first a 
paper by Sigm. Freud entitled, Moses, 
an Egyptian. The author first pre- 
sents philological evidence, following 
Breasted and others, that the name 
Moses was not Hebraic but Egyptian in 
origin and then raises the question 
whether this indicates that Moses was 
not a Jew but an Egyptian. Alluding to 
Rank’s Mythus von der Geburt des 
Helden, the author notes that the Moses 
legend differs from all other similar 
legends in the fact that the hero’s sup- 
posed real family was humble, the 
foster family noble. If in truth the first 
family (the humble, Jewish one) was 
the real family of Moses, then the 
legend is a clumsy attempt to give the 
Hebraic hero his mythical aura. How- 
ever, the various birth legends would 
support the hypothesis that the first 
family (the one from which the hero is 
cast forth) is always the fictitious one, 


the second or foster family always the 
real one. If this is so, then we would 
have psychoanalytic evidence, in addi- 
tion to the philological evidence, that 
Moses was an Egyptian rather than a 
Jew. Various important consequences 
would flow from such a conclusion, but 
the author feels that the likelihood that 
such evidence would be generally re- 
garded as conclusive is so small that 
he refrains from adumbrating this 
theme..... Clara Thompson  de- 
scribes Development of Awareness of 
Transference in a Markedly Detached 
Personality. The author gives material 
from the analysis of a young man who, 
during the first two years of treatment, 
showed emotional indifference towards 
her, an attitude quite in keeping with 
his generally cold and lifeless personal- 
ity. Evidence was not lacking, however, 
that he unconsciously feared the author 
as being hostile, destructive, contemptu- 
ous. When the patient reported receiv- 
ing a rebuff from a girl whom he at- 
tempted to kiss, the author remarked, 
“She certainly gave you reason to think 


that that was what she wanted.” There- 


upon his belief in the author’s hostility 
was shattered, and with its shattering, 
he became for the first time conscious of 
his belief. He then became aware of 
his suspicious attitude towards the au- 
thor. In the fifth year of treatment, the 
patient talked of an experience which 
he had mentioned before, but which the 
author had forgotten. The patient was 
horrified, because this shattered his il- 
lusion that the author was “the most 
perfect analyst in the world,” but from 
then on he was able to regard the author 
(and also others) as fallible human be- 
ings, and thereafter improvement was 
rapid. The author feels that her pa- 


tient’s “detachment was at bottom an .- 


expression of the crippled or defective 


(although he is actually neither) who 


fears that the impulse of his fellow-man 
is to destroy him.” The author believes 
that the patient’s feeling of inadequacy 
resulted from real fears expressed by 
the parents in his childhood, due to a 
certain difficulty in learning which he 
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exhibited. .... Melitta Schmideberg 
writes on The Mode of Operation of 
Psycho-Analytic Therapy. Interpreta- 
tion has the effect of strengthening the 
opposing forces and thus brings about 
the defusion of instinct. This defusion 
makes possible a displacement of in- 
stinctual energy and paves the way for 
a modification of impulses deriving 
from instincts. Modification of instinc- 
tual trends is the specific therapeutic 
factor in psychoanalysis, but certain 
good results may be obtained by sug- 
gestive factors favoring repression. 
Education and analysis are not dia- 
metrically opposed, as is often said to be 
true, but are essentially working towards 
the same goal. Analysis, however, in 
that it has the opportunity of analyzing 
negative transference, may bring about, 
not repression of instinctual trends, but, 
after a temporary defusion, a modifica- 
tion and liberation of these trends. 
.... Ludwig Eidelberg presents a 
paper entitled Pseudo-Identification. 
The term denotes a mechanism, seen in 
schizoid individuals, in which the pa- 
tient claims that, in order to avoid dis- 
sension with others, he always agrees 
with whatever wishes or opinions they 
may express. Such a patient expressed 
to the author, in an analytic hour, the 
desire for social relations with him. 
When the author told him that analytic 
technic precluded such a possibility, the 
patient thanked him for making this 
“sacrifice” and said he would return the 
favor by making it a point to see him 
socially after the analysis was com- 
pleted. The author inquired of the 
patient whether he was certain that he 
(the author) desired this, and the pa- 
tient replied that he had no doubt of it. 
The author explains this “pseudo-iden- 
tification” as a defense mechanism 
whereby the patient evades the wound- 
ing of his narcissism by projecting his 
own feeling of annoyance at frustration 
upon the frustrating individual. The 
mechanism resembles that of the para- 
noid, who says: “I do not love you: it 
is you who love me.” In pseudo-identi- 
fication the patient adds to this: “It is 


not I that am getting annoyed, it is you 
that are getting annoyed.” The author 
gives an exposition of the various types 
of identification and notes the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the attempt to 
relate pseudo-identification to other 
types..... Otto Isakower makes A 
Contribution to the Patho-Psychology of 
Phenomena Associated with Falling 
Asleep. The paper considers a group of 
sensations experienced occasionally by 
some individuals when in the act of 
falling asleep, and resembling the epi- 
leptic aura and the phenomenon of 
déja vu. These are sensations of lying 
on, under or near an amorphous object, 
which is indeterminately external to or 
within the subject; sensations of having 
something within one’s muuth which 
grows larger or smaller; sensations of 
giddiness, as if one were on a revolving 
disc. In the process of falling asleep, 
libido is withdrawn from the outer 
world; the ego tends to disintegrate 
into its two parts: a body-ego and a 
perceptual apparatus; and the percep- 
tual apparatus tends to lose its capacity 
for making sharp distinctions. As a 
result, “the boundaries [of the body- 
ego] tend to become blurred and to 
become fused with the external world.” 
The sensations described occur in this 
phase of the process and represent the 
recrudescence of a post-natal state of 
the ego in which the mouth is the focal 
zone of the organism and all other 
sensations are extensions of oral sensa- 
tions. In this post-natal state (if this 
hypothesis is true) the individual ex- 
periences perception “as something hap- 
pening to and around his own body 
rather than as giving him information 
about a world outside him,” and this 
would indicate that “the sense-organs 
at this stage of development can in 
general transmit nothing but chaotic 
impressions.” The author conjectures 
that the reproductions of this post-natal 
state encountered in the above-de- 
scribed sensations “bear the imprint of 
external situations with which these 
attitudes were contemporaneous”; 
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namely, the nursing situation. Organic 
neurologists have called attention to 
the frequent association of such sen- 
sations (as in “uncinate fits”) with 
retrograde amnesia and the phenom- 
enon of déjd@ vu. Both of the latter tend 
to prevent a true mental content from 
becoming conscious and to extend this 
inhibition over adjacent material: in 
retrograde amnesia, over all material 
directly preceding in time the traumatic 
event; in déjd vu, that which followed 
the traumatic event is replaced by the 
content of the déj@ vu. In the phenom- 
enon under consideration, the process 
of “going to sleep” is farther advanced 
in the body-ego than in the perceptual 
apparatus, so that a kind of alienation 
takes place between the two parts of 
the ego; the one, fairly wide awake, ob- 
serving the other, which has regressed 
to the hallucinatory possession of an 
object long lost. The author supposes 
that “it is normal for these early ego-at- 
titudes to be assumed when we are 
going to sleep, even if we are not con- 
scious of them,” and assumes that, in 
those individuals who exhibit the phe- 
nomena under consideration, there is 
an especial vigilance against the re- 
appearance of those early ego-attitudes 
with which the superego may be in 
specific conflict (e.g., ego-attitudes char- 
acterized by incestuous wishes). The 
substitution of such attitudes by rela- 
tively “innocent” ones, such as that of 
the nursing situation, appeases the 
superego, and the ego, which has thus 
far kept its perceptual apparatus awake 
in order not to offend unwittingly the 
prejudices of the superego, may now 
“go to sleep” in toto. Thus, the phe- 
nomena forming the subject of this 
paper may be regarded as a means of 
facilitating sleep in individuals for 
whom, on the particular occasions when 
the phenomena appear, sleep would be 
otherwise impossible. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 


OLOGY: Volume Forty-three, Number 
Six, starts out with an article by Charles 
E. Murriam, University of Chicago, on 


The Assumptions of Aristocracy in 
which he endeavors to ascertain how 
“the elite’—our leaders—are to be rec- 
ognized. Even Hitler and Mussolini 
disagree. Plato faced the question 
squarely, but few of his successors 
have been willing to undergo the tests 
which he set up. In short, nobody 
knows, not even the psychoanalysts. 
.... Merle Curti, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Reformers Consider the Con- 
stitution, reveals, in a succession of 
historical examples, that both conserva- 
tives and non-conformists interpret the 
constitution on a rationalizing basis, to 
support their own needs and wishes. 
They wish to alter and discard only 
where identification is apparently im- 
possible; and are capable of an about- 
face when it is opportune to do so. 
.... The Voodoo Cult among Negro 
Migrants in Detroit is too briefly 
sketched by Erdmann Doane Beynon. 
Its inception is a phantasy compensa- 
tion for actual slights and for feelings of 
inferiority. Proselytes are most numer- 
ous in the groups from southern states. 
Human sacrifice is the most startling 
tenet; the growth of Anti-Caucasian 
feeling, certainly to be noted. But the 
most uniform objective alteration among 
the members is in industry, sobriety, 
cleanliness, general absteniousness, 
and economic improvement. This is 
apparently based on the conviction of 
superiority to the white race—but to 
gain the fruits of this superiority, they 
must do a lot of hard, practical work. 
The reader hopes this article is only 
a tentative report..... Norman S&. 
Hayner, University of Washington, 
writes on Social Factors in Oriental 
Crime, using as case material the 
Japanese, the Chinese, and the Filipinos 
of the Pacific Northwest. Where the 
family group is maintained—true prin-° 
cipally of the Japanese—particularly in 
a community of similar families where 
cultural traditions can be upheld, anti- 
social activity, demoralization is at a 
minimum. Where the emigrants are 
chiefly unattached males—as with the 
Chinese and Filipinos—unaccustomed 
liberty breeds license. The writer ap- 
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pears to feel that too rapid American- 
ization—whatever that means—is re- 
sponsible; but the factors of unconscious 
resentment at parental authority should 
also not be ignored. Perhaps part of 
the demoralization is due to the human 
incapacity for rearing children to emo- 
tional independence. .... Raymond 
Royce Willoughby, Brown University, 
has gone to a lot of work over The Rela- 
tionship to Emotionality of Age, Sez, 
and Conjugal Condition. He and his 
conscientious assistants have asked 
some 1400 “bachelors,” “spinsters,” and 
admittedly mated individuals exactly 
40 not-too-inquisitive questions. From 
the answers they have mathematically 
computed scores and averages and so 
on and have drawn some accurate 
graphs, and have arrived at conclusions. 
One of the conclusions is that the calmer 
women don’t marry, or else marriage 
has disturbing effects upon women. 
Men however, take it in their stride: 
that is, not much difference between 
married men and _ bachelors—maybe 
he’s right there. However, married 
people (both sexes) are more prone to 
grouches than the unmarried and, if 
late to a meeting, will stand or leave 
rather than take a front seat! Seriously 
speaking, it is tragic that so much 
energy has been expended on the super- 
ficial premise that feeling responses are 
a condition en masse of age, sex, or the 
marital status rather than by the total 
personality makeup of each individ- 
ual interviewed. .... The Causes of 
Rural-Urban Migration. A survey of 
German Theories, by Rudolph Heberle, 
University of Kiel, presents not only 
the economic factors but also the 
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extra-economic’ preconditions.” That 
is, Heberle takes into account, as of 
noteworthy value, the lessened emo- 
tional satisfactions of farm life with the 
advent of capital into agriculture; the 
diminished prestige of the farm laborer; 
the general desuetude of home crafts 
and folk ways. The developing social 
ideal of metropolitan residence and 
customs is another important psycho- 
genic factor. That agriculture cannot 
supply jobs for an indefinite number of 
additional workers is the principal 
purely economic reason, particularly 
applicable where the birth-rate is high 
in farming districts..... Note on 
Technological Trends and Social Plan- 
ning, by Gerhard Meyer, University of 
Chicago, is a review of a report of the 
Subcommittee on Technology to the 
national Resources Committee, Wash- 
ington, June, 1937. This report is en- 
titled Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy, Including the Social Im- 
plications of New Inventions. The 
reviewer draws the following conclu- 
sions from the report: Our lives will 
be probably as much altered by new 
inventions in the next ten years as they 
have been by inventions in the last ten; 
the tendencies are toward more labor 
saving devices and fewer jobs; “the 
new inventions are likely to create 
new consumption goods and services 
which will particularly affect leisure’; 
“the forthcoming technological change 
will probably favor a larger optimum 
size of the technical units.” . . . . Let- 
ters to the editor, news and notes, book 
reviews, and bibliography complete the 
number. 
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Family Constellation in the Etiology of Essential 
Alcoholism 


Joseph Chassell * 


ECOND in human importance to the cure of schizophrenia probably is the success- 

ful treatment of disabling chronic alcoholism. By comparison this would appear 

to be a relatively easy task. There is no question of actual organic change, alterations 

in brain metabolism, or other elusive physical pathology so widely postulated for 

schizophrenia. (We are, of course, not denying the physical changes in advanced 

alcoholic poisoning.) Moreover, the superficial personality of the alcoholic does not 

suggest insuperable obstacles. The chances are that he will appear likeable, outgoing, 

intelligent with more than the average endowment of good manners and charm. He 

is popular, has many friends, good prospects; he is looked upon as a fine fellow with 
all kinds of possibilities, who has somehow gone wrong. 

But he does not get well: or at least the recorded cures are still psychiatric 
“news.” Unless we wish to stop research and throw up our hands, to cry in our 
ignorance that this is “constitution” (the designation, Constitutional Psychopathic 
Inferior appears to be a sterile psychiatric descendant of the doctrines of natural 
depravity and predestination), we are faced with a direct challenge: here is a 
psychogenic illness that rarely yields to psychotherapy. Psychoanalysts either in 
private practice or in institutions are loath to undertake the task. Their reasons 
are easy to see and parenthetically may tell something of the etiology of the disorder. 
These charming gentlemen become extraordinarily abusive, they are unreliable, they 
fight restrictions as though condemned to solitary confinement. If allowed freedom 
they get into unhappy and embarrassing situations and expect to be extracted. If 
they have not been continuously protected they find fault with that. If they are 
protected, it is meddlesome interference with their innate right to liberty. If the 
therapeutic operation begins to be nicely under way the patient disappears, and so 
on. One gets the impression that the alcoholic is successful at least in one respect:— 
viz., in getting revenge on himself and his group—it is a form of chronic suicide in 
the Menninger classification. 








Still the problem remains, and the 
desperate relatives cry for treatment. It 
is greatly to the credit of Dr. Robert 
Knight that he has worked with a series 
of such patients and has attempted a 
tentative summary of the etiology.? Even 


2Knight, Robert P., The Dynamics and Treatment 
ef Chronic Alcohol Addiction. Bull. Menninger 
Clinic (1937) 1: 233-250. 


though quantitative factors may be such 
that genuine cure is improbable, we 
should expect eventually to formulate a 
correct explanation of the illness. 

An outstanding contribution of Dr. 
Knight is that he turns our attention to 
the family constellation out of which the 
psychogenic disorder presumably arose, 


* A.B., Cornell College, 19; A.M., Columbia, 20; diploma Union Theological Seminary, 21; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia, 28; M.D., Rochester, 31; Instr., Columbia summer, 22; Instr. Union Theol. Sem., 22-25; Psychiatrist 
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For bibliography, see Reference List section of Psychiatry (1938) 1:160. 


1 Menninger, Karl A., Man Against Himself; N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1938; (vii and 485 pp.); pp. 160-184. 
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as contrasted with the tendency of pre- 
vious analysts to focus upon the libidinal 
traits in the alcoholic himself (finding 
there the sadism and masochism that are 
clinically always present). Briefly, Knight 
and his associates found a certain parental 
constellation with striking monotony. 
The mother was over-indulgent and over- 
protective, giving special favors, acting 
as an advocate with the father—‘I could 
get anything out of Mother.” It was cus- 
tomary to play her against the father. 
Knight goes on to construe theoretically 
that the mother must have been equally 
indulgent as regards nursing and that 
she kept gratifying her son, trying to 
stop him and then giving in at his rage. 
Weaning was thus difficult, and when 
finally necessary, was traumatic.* 

After this weaning trauma, says Knight, 
the alcoholic turns to his father, whom 
he finds typically to be cold and unaffec- 
tionate, dominating, independent (and in 
the Menninger Clinic series financially 
successful), inconsistently severe and in- 
dulgent toward his son and wife. We 
may conclude from this that the father 
evidently is a reactive character, attempt- 
ing to cover over his own traits which he 
regards as weaknesses. He is not normal; 
he is some sort.of an obsessional. The 
father also is often severe to make up 
for his wife’s indulgence. The mother 
then intercedes. 

The parents seem to want their son to 
be independent, but they won’t let him. 
They don’t trust him, they seem afraid 
he will be a threat to them. They give 
him money sometimes, sometimes refuse, 
sometimes there is a long lecture first. 
There are strings tied to him, and he feels 
he just cannot get free of father, who 
seems to regard him as a man and sud- 

’On a priori grounds it is quite legitimate to raise 
a serious question about this theoretical construc- 
tion—would not such an actual experience of 
primary oral satisfaction result more probably in a 
hopeful optimism than in the usual underlying 
pessimism of the alcoholic? Levy’s study on thumb- 
sucking [Levy, David, Finger-sucking and Accessory 
Movements in Early Infancy. Amer. J. Psychiatry 
(1928) 7:881-918] showed that oral wishes can be 
accentuated as much by persistent frustration as by 
a too easy flow of milk, and that actual satisfaction 
of the sucking and associated reflexes tends to result 
in a waning of their compulsiveness, not a fixation. 
The theory of too indulgent and prolonged nursing 


then will have to be regarded as provisionally under 
suspicion. 


denly takes over as though he were a 
child. Hence he is in a state of demand- 
ing (oral) dependence, with rage and 
frustration, and with a feeling of being 
rejected. He feels guilt because of this 
hatred for his parents. He feels inferiority 
because of his dependence and passivity. 
All this is accentuated at puberty. There 
is fear of effeminancy and he is envious 
of potency like his father’s. 

Drinking proves he is no sissy. He 
can “hell around” and be a man. This is 
a spurious masculinity, but he does not 
know that. It enables him to be defiant 
and in phantasy at least to have a sense 
of potency.* 

Wall’s study® likewise refers to the 
family constellation, although he did not 
have adequate data on his 100 cases to 
draw conclusions. He does find that the 
routine history disclosed in 37 cases a 
type-mother; “inclined to have an exag- 
gerated emotional attitude which mani- 
fested itself in spoiling, pampering, in- 
dulging and over-protecting their sons, 
the patients.” There were 27 alcoholic 
fathers. The patients tended to respect 
but fear their fathers. In 10 cases a fairly 


thorough history of the early childhood» 


was obtained. “As infants they were 
prone to develop colic, did better on arti- 
ficial feedings and thumb sucking per- 
sisted into childhood. One patient, as a 
child, was fond of consuming large quan- 
tities of fluid; in his early teens he drank 
seven quarts of milk in one day..... “? 


* Actually, however, he is inhibited in his sexual 
development. Some of the usual complications, men- 
tioned by Knight, are: impotence or disturbance 
of ejaculation, inability to fuse tender and overt 
sexual strivings toward the same woman, tendency 
to choose prostitutes or women of a “lower” social 
class, interest in fellatio, sodomy, etc., with both 
sexes, fear that he may be homosexual, yet in- 
dulgence of overtly homosexual behavior when 
drunk, fascination and horror at having two couples 
in one bed or two men having intercourse with one 
woman. 

5 Wall, James H., A Study of Alcoholism in Men. 
Amer. J. Psychiatry (1936) 92:1389-1402. 


* Robbins’ striking case [Robbins, Bernard S., A ~- 


Note on the Significance of Infantile Nutritional 
Disturbances in the Development of Alcoholism. 


Psychoanalytic Quart. (1935) 22:53-59] yields these 


etiological data: father was alcoholic until 50, 
wealthy and over-indulgent. Mother was chronic 
invalid (apparently neurotically). She pampered and 
over-protected the patient. She had been ill follow- 
ing his birth, developing a breast abscess so that he 
was forcibly weaned after a few days. He had been 
at first aggressive, suckling greedily; now his life 
was despaired of, he had pylorospasm with violent 
regurgitation. His childhood memories centered 
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Professor Edward A. Strecker has re- 
cently given a most entertaining and 
suggestive essay* which contains only 
general suggestions regarding etiology. 
He is convinced of the presence of psy- 
choneurosis, with arrested maturity, irre- 
sponsibility, and tendency to introversion, 
arising in a background of “the spoiled 
child picture of over-dominance and over- 
indulgence.” Once alcoholism is estab- 
lished as a complete dependence, how- 
ever, he feels that the picture changes, 
so that it is virtually an obsessive per- 
version, with nearly all the material 
brought up by the patient—feelings of 
unjust treatment, unfairness of fate, 
dreams—being aimed at rationalizing the 
desire to drink. I judge that he would 
tend to discount a good share of the 
material we shall present as being essen- 
tially rationalization. 

Certain it is that the methodology used 
in investigating the etiology of a mental 
condition requires critical thought. The 
danger of the anecdotal method, as every- 
one knows, is that one may shift from one 
type of theory to another and always find 
the relevant anecdote. If one is setting 
out to establish a thesis, one needs only 
to choose material that is supportive. If 
one is looking for hypotheses, on the 
other hand, then one must give typical 
samplings of the data, so that others may 
examine them also. Now it is my inten- 
tion to add a detailed clinical study to 





about distaste for milk, rejection of foods, hatred 
of those who forcibly fed him, he had no joy in 
eating, but was always preoccupied with whether 
he was getting enough nourishment to keep him 
alive. He never felt himself really loved. Because of 
feeding difficulties, he was considered delicate, 
sickly, and was handled accordingly with over- 
protection or punishment as parental mood dictated. 
(Of course, he had fear of being a “fairy,” was im- 
potent or premature, with the usual compensations 
of belligerency and “‘masculinity,”’ while at the same 
time he could not work and was utterly dependent). 
The interesting case described by Dr. George E. 
Daniels [Daniels, George E., Turning Points in the 
Analysis of a Case of Alcoholism. Psychoanalytic 
Quart. (1933) 2:123-130] will not be summarized be- 
cause the etiological material was presented only 
incidentally to the main concern, the technical prob- 
lem of mobilizing the patient’s cooperation behind an 
effort to cut down drinking so that the underlying 
affect might be disclosed. 

™Strecker, Edward A., Some Thoughts Concerning 
the Psychology and Therapy of Alcoholism. J. N. 
and M. Dis. (1937) 86:191-205. This essay is in- 
corporated in the book by Strecker, Edward, and 
Chambers, Francis T., Jr., Alcohol, One Man’s Meat; 
N. Y. MacMillan, 1938 (xvi and 230 pp.)—which 
appeared since this present paper was written. 


the, I trust, not yet over-burdening liter- 
ature on alcoholism, with the purpose of 
testing and, if possible, augmenting the 
formulations summarized in this intro- 
duction. Rather than attempting at this 
point, however, to describe our approach 
in detail, I propose to start with a case 
and evolve the methodology in an empiri- 
cal fashion as we go along, summarizing 
it later. 

One preliminary word more: in con- 
trast to the more easily comprehended 
reactive alcoholism of the adult, Knight 
proposes a Classification, Essential Alco- 
holism, for cases in which the addiction 
appeared in adolescence and became the 
only, so-to-speak, adjustment the young 
adult has ever had. These are very 
severe cases, with disseminated pathology 
throughout the total personality, and 
should reveal the. characteristic mecha- 
nisms in clearest relief. In using the 
term Essential Alcoholism, however, it 
would be premature to accept all the 
implications Knight includes, especially 
the assumption that such cases show 
little psychosexual development beyond 
the oral. 


CLINICAL STUDIES 


The Case of Dicky-Boy: That this tall, 
slender patient is one of the severer type 
seems undisputed when we find that his 
drinking started in high school and in- 
stantaneously became a serious problem, 
undiminished until his hospitalization at 
25, that he went to three colleges without 
completing any of them and that he had 
made several attempts at holding jobs 
but had never earned his current ex- 
penses. He had been in frequent auto 
accidents, usually of a rather mild nature, 
although he had demolished at least two 
of his father’s cars. He had sent various 
people to the hospital, but never killed 
anyone. He had been in jail eight or ten 
times. Some of his accidents were from 
driving while drunk, some were not. In 
addition to the above he had had dietary 
difficulties and rectal trouble. 


DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 


For general orientation before concen- 
trating on the family constellation, a 
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short history of boyhood and youth, 
prior to the illness, is in order. This is 
recounted as follows by the mother, who 
gave the history and expanded the 
dictum, “You cannot get a history from 
the mother of a schizophrenic”: 


“He was an outgoing child, played with 
other children. He was stubborn at times and 
was spanked occasionally. He was no special 
problem as a child.” As amended by the 
patient, the history reads—as a child he wore 
dresses longer than boys of his own age and 
had curls for a longer period than the other 
boys. After the curls were cut off he was 
given a girl’s bob instead of a boy’s cut. He 
had fear of lightning and thunder during 
which he would run to his mother, embrace 
her and hold on tightly. At times he had fears 
at night, feeling as if a burglar were creeping 
into his room, coming closer to attack him. 
His earliest memory is of the day when his 
sister was born. He was standing around the 
house with several of his boy friends and 
everything seemed to be mysterious. (His 
mother had had two premature births before 
the advent of the patient. She then had a mis- 
carriage when he was small, and this confine- 
ment occurred when he was five. There were 
three subsequent premature births, of which 
one child survived). He spent a good deal of 
that day on the porch with a boy friend drink- 
ing a bottle of grape juice diluted with sugar 
and water. When he saw his little sister, he 
thought she looked like a tomato, all red. He 
remembers little further, except that after 
that he went with the chauffeur each day to 
get milk from other women for the baby. 


If we can “retropolate,” we may assume 
that there was little liquid at the time 
of the patient’s infancy. There is also the 
suggestion of strong maternal rejection 
in the light of six miscarriages or pre- 
matures. 


He states that his mother always objected to 
his growing up, not only having his hair 
bobbed until he was nearly eight, but insist- 
ing that he wear rompers and socks while the 
others were dressed in trousers. At six or 
seven he was the child king in a local fiesta. 
He had golden curls, he dressed in a satin 
costume with white stockings and slippers. 
He did toe and other dances at the opera 
house. His mother has many pictures of it. He 
says that he was very afraid as a child, a 
falling leaf sounded like a pistol shot, but even 
a little dog along with him who jumped on 
him when he spoke took away the fear. It 
was the fear of being alone. (“I always have 
it when I’m sober, but I get away from it 
when I am drunk.”). “When I wasn’t over 
six, maybe younger, I couldn’t have helped it. 
An older boy in the neighborhood, perhaps 


two times had me to go down on him because 
he promised to give me a big lens that I 
wanted. I don’t know what made me do it. 
He had an emission and not for years did I 
know what it was about. He said it was just 
spit. It is more imbedded in my memory than 
I would like it to be. Another ‘nasty little 
boy,’ he wanted to have anal connection with 
me. We tried it up on top of a garage. What 
a sight we must have been, I with my pants 
down. In that case, I balked. The same boy 
had me and a little girl down in the cellar 
standing up. He went at her from the front 
and let me from behind.” 


FAMILY CONSTELLATION: ATTITUDES 
OF THE MOTHER 


We already have data suggesting the 
“long-curls syndrome,” and that a per- 
sistent tendency existed in the mother 
to keep him as a child. It is further shown 
by various instances while he was in the 
hospital. 


His mother sent him a Christmas package 
with a card on the outside that “burned him 
up”: “Dicky Boy—Sentimental? Yes! because 
I have to fill a stocking for my little boy. 
There is lots of love in between,” etc. Un- 
fortunately this package did not get to him 
for some days so there were letters from her 
with prolonged agonizing because “her dear 
little boy” did not get his Christmas stocking 
on Christmas morning, and did not get his 
presents wrapped just as she had fixed them. 
Then came his birthday and a letter—‘My 
darling Dicky Boy is now a year older (i.e., 
26). My little boy seems to be getting farther 
and farther away from me, but soon he wiil 
come back and then won’t we all be happy.” 
Later she wrote, “You don’t have a baby sister 
any more. I am writing at one a. m., and she 
is still out at the dance.” 


There is evidence that the same babying 
tendency is carried out toward the 
younger sister. There is also the same 
pressure of ambition toward her that will 
be described later about the patient. 
This is more than a simple effort at mak- 
ing the boy into a girl. It seems to be 
rather more an effort to prevent the 
children growing up—a process which 


contains some apparent danger or threat . 


to the mother. 

Let us look further, asking what evi- 
dence we can elicit for the disciplinary 
or dominating attitudes of the mother: 
is she compliant or indulgent, or what? 
The remarks by the patient about her 
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in the course of analysis yield a rather 
coherent picture, and we quote them 
seriatim: 


“The scenes that mother puts on, lying on 
the bed, pounding it with her fists, screaming! 
I would feel that I must scream. I feared she 
would collapse, that something might pop in- 
side her. I would hate myself, threaten sui- 
cide; and the family would hide my guns and 
swords [fhe has a large collection]. But I 
would go and drink the next day.” 


Note the impotent rage here, indicating 
the strength of her hate perhaps, and 
certainly her helplessness in the face of 
his behavior, and the effect of screaming 
—how it terrifies him and strengthens 
his inner fantasies, without changing his 
behavior. 


“T could never stand not to get my way, and 
the family never disciplined me _ properly. 
They would start, and then relent. I used to 
think I ought to go to military school. I was 
switched about three times [sic? Cf. later 
statements] mostly by mother. She was the 
most changeable one.” 

“Mother saw on the hospital list that I had 
a frat pin and a key with me. She has asked 
in every letter since what they were. (She 
regularly goes through my things at home’). 

After Christmas her letters were full of ad- 
monitions “that I must write 13 letters, ad- 
dresses given, or she will be horribly disap- 
pointed, etc. ‘You must realize what sacrifices 
people make for you, and that you are not all 
alone in this world, and there are people who 
deeply care about you..... But I know that 
everything will be changed by your treatment, 
and that you will come back ready to take 
responsibility and to make sacrifices your- 
self.’” (Patient “burns up’’). 

“She has a neuralgia or a neuritis, is often 
in the hospital. She nags so much that I 
leave the house. If I was not dressed properly 
or not shaved and I tried to go hunting even, 
she would follow in the car and make a scene 
on the street. She rows and puts on tantrums 
at the colored help . . [patient becoming 
agitated and furious). You know at the same 
time that she is a most unselfish woman; but 
she always gets her own way. 

“She often would leave the house when in 
a temper and would disappear for several 
hours, father being all broken up over it. 
This was long before I began to drink. E.g., 
once I went out to some woods where we 
played, without telling her. She got me, and 
on the way home could not even talk; she 
seemed ready to pop. Her rage terrified me. 
Then he said something to turn_her wrath 
away from us, and she left. When she is 
scrapping, you can hear her all over the 
block. Even when I was small, she would 


tell father how she hated him, wished she had 
never married, etc. 

“No matter what you did, she could always 
find some fault with it—always. I would go 
off to play, and one of the servants would 
come with a grin on his face to tell me to go 
home and put away the lawn-mower, which 
I had forgotten. I learned I might as well do 
it, or she would come and make a scene. It 
would take her an hour to buy one box of 
candy, if there were two to choose from. She 
is never on time anywhere, although she 
starts five hours beforehand. That is one 
reason I never have been homesick in my 
life. Half of the whippings I got weren’t justi- 
fied. When she found that the whipping 
wasn’t hurting me, she would go into still 
more of a rage; then a couple of hours later 
she would be sobbing, saying she would never 
do it again—until the next day. When I got 
older, I could not drink enough to forget it. 
Then she started putting crosses on the 
calender to mark the days that I wasn’t sober. 
After a while that wasn’t enough, so she made 
a big ink blot all over each day. Many is the 
morning she has dragged me out of bed and 
taken me down to show me all the blots on 
the calendar. 

“My big mistake was in the question of 
routine of going out at night. We were all 
supposed to kiss her good-night, which meant 
reporting to her bedside. I would stay away 
all night rather than do it..... Then this 
business of prayers. I said them all through 
high school—I was enough of a hypocrite for 
that. Then when I went away to school, she 
gave me a Bible with all the proper inscrip- 
tions: ‘Let the Lord watch between me and 
thee while we are absent one from another,’ 
etc. She told me to read the Bible every day, 
and had a ten dollar bill in it for me to find as 
I would read it. I stopped the prayers because 
I felt it wasn’t right to say them after com- 
mitting the horrible sin of getting tight. 

“Another thing was not having any privacy. 
I couldn’t even take a bath by myself. She 
would come in and if I said something about 
wanting to be alone, she would remark on 
how she had taken care of me as a baby.” 

(Disgust at letter from mother) “Now be 
a good boy and don’t break your parole again. 

I insist that you write and thank all 
those people for the Christmas gifts. I am 
mortified beyond words that you have not 
done it yet. 

“At home I have actually never been able 
to sit around and drink a bottle of beer. One 
drink was taboo and the punishment might 
be anything, so I felt I might as well drink 
to excess. Only once did I succeed in getting 
mother to let me drink while at home. Usually 
I would go to a dance and just feel good, but 
not know what would happen when I got 


* Note how similar this is to his pattern of drink- 
ing and repentance. 
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home, so I would spend a couple of days being 
a fugitive, drinking to keep up my courage 
and forget the wrong I was doing, while look- 
ing at the other fellows who had gone to the 
same party and were now carrying on their 
regular work. 

“T never enjoyed reading at home even, 
because I didn’t want to be in the house long 
enough. I have never felt comfortable with 
mother there. It’s a damned sad thing the 
part that she has played in this. I would 
rather keep the blame myself. I read an 
article about a mother who led her child to 
think that she would rather give up a new 
dress that he might have new toys, but then 
she began to backfire on the sacrifice business 
and then wonder what has she got out of it? 
That’s my mother. There is a boy at home, 
28, and he does nothing but act as his mother’s 
chauffeur. It is what she tries to get me to do 
all the time, and I catch hell for resisting it.” 


We might summarize the above by say- 
ing he is alcoholic as part of a rebellion 
against becoming a simple schizophrenic, 
i.e., a man tied helplessly to his mother’s 
apron strings. 


(After mother made an unexpected visit to 
hospital): “She says she realizes how much 
she is to blame for the whole thing, and said, 
‘If you have to live elsewhere than at home, 
we will have to be reconciled to that; and if 
you have to live at home and drink, we will 
be reconciled to that too.’ But then she comes 
up here like this. It is what I most dreaded 
and feared—an unexpected visit..... She 
wants to know every detail of how I get drinks 
while I am here, and just how many, etc. 
.... If I go to town with her and am not 
suited—and I wouldn’t be—she will say that 
it is because I don’t want to be with her. It 
is the same old thing. I can’t tell her how I 
feel about her. 

“She is telling of making a will with all 
kinds of provisions in it. I finally told her 
the truth, that she couldn’t even bear to die 
and leave things without strings attached, to 
try to control what we did. Even in the grave 
she wants to dominate and direct. She is an 
example of the most selfish love I have ever 
seen. 

“After busting out of college, I came home 
with the flu. Mother was giving me hell for 
busting out. I couldn’t dodge her because I 
was sick in bed. She then walks in with my 
vest, weeping, ‘to think that her son should 
ever have use for things like this,’ and pulled 
out a couple of condoms and threw them into 
the fire. I was ashamed, but resentful that 
she should go through my things, and I told 
her so. Of course, she had no illusions about 
my purity [sic!] way back in high school. 

“T never really had a home because I spent 
so little time there. Hell, my mother drove 
me out. My own mother! (Tears) I haven’t 


done anything (speaking about episode on 
the ward over an empty whiskey bottle that 
was essentially a dormitory prank), yet I feel 
guilty because I must spare her feelings. I 
never realized how she has dominated me. 
When father would interpose and say she 
was driving me away from home, it would 
turn more of her spite against me, saying my 
drinking had turned even him against her. 
I can’t go through that again. I think I would 
go crazy, though there have been times when 
I thought I could kill her. That’s bad, but it 
is the case. She would strike me as if she were 
to kill me. She is the neurotic of the family 
‘ . whores have children who love their 
mother, but I have a mother who would give 
her life and feel that she has devoted it to me, 
and yet she is not a mother. It is hard to 
admit the truth even to yourself.” 


Witness continual struggle in ambi- 
valent feelings toward mother. He can- 
not sustain any consistent attitude—as 
soon as he feels antagonism, he becomes 
guilty because he loves her. 


“Every night she expected me at her bed- 
side to kiss her. Every damned night! And 
yet I was so dominated that although I would 
threaten not to come into her room and she 
would say ‘all right,’ neverthless whether I 
was drunk or sober I would be there. I can- 
not break away from it, and each time I went 
I would not know whether she would fly up 
like a maniac at me or sob or have something 
to laugh about. That kills me. That’s where 
that insecurity laid his hand on me. But I 
remember her.—Why, if she had had a cat- 
o’-nine-tails, it would have suited her just fine. 
She might as well have had it. She wouldn’t 
have worn herself out so much. She would 
whip me until she was exhausted, and it 
would be over the damnedest trivial thing. 
Maybe she thinks that is why I have such a 
keen sense of honor (tears), and I do have 
it, but what good does it do me. No wonder 
I drink.” 

(Plans being made to leave hospital): “I 
have found that mother was planning to come 
up and open an apartment and keep house 
for me while I was having analysis, to shield 
me from temptation! That’s out!! I wrote 
home today. Father had finished when he sent 
the money. and told me to send my new ad- 
dress, but mother forced the situation., I am 
sure father will approve .... there is that 


same damned possibility of her not being able ~ 


to understand my going anywhere alone with- 
out her supervision . . 
be some sort of show-down.,... If I could 
get an independent foothold myself, I can get 
SIONE. oss. She told you over the ‘phone that 
she was not used to hearing ‘no,’ and she is 
not. She is going to hear it from me. I have 
never dared say it; but I would get drunk. 
She probably will want to come up and inter- 


. . there will have to- 
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view employers and get me located, but I’ll 
gop that. .... She just runs from hot to 
cold and from cold to hot, and that is pretty 
hard to handle, I can tell you. It must have 
started pretty young. I began to hate author- 
ity with the first whipping I got from her. I 
couldn’t even tend the flowers to suit her. 
I can see how it makes a man a rover. He 
wants to go home, but he can’t get what he 
wants there or anywhere else in the world. 
I suppose I would go home tomorrow if she 
weren’t there.” 

(Letter from mother): “ ‘We are bound to 
worry more about you when you leave the 
hospital and have no protection from the 
influences outside. ... . We have a right to 
know what all this so-called “progress” is 
.... to be able to resist taking even one 
drink, even though it is for experimental 
purposes, is what I would call progress.’ 
.. . . Detailed orders as to how I am to take 
each breath!! .... My hat is off to my father. 
He has lived with her thirty years. I have 
gotten all I can stand in twenty-five years, 
and he is still tied..... I hope my sisters 
can get safely away. That leaves father hold- 
ing the bag, but yet when I am on my own, 
perhaps he can get some rest in his old age, 
and when we get out, then she cannot say she 
couldn’t carry out any of her dreams because 
of the responsibilities of us..... She has 
always had her way, and over the damnedest 
things—e.g., insisting on fixing the driveway 
one way, at several thousand dollars’ expense; 
and then she had it dug up again within a 
month—but she said, ‘It is not for myself, but 
because I want to beautify the place for you.’ 
The house is full of antique furniture that 
cost plenty, etc., and she wants to fix up the 
slave quarters. She said, ‘Hurry up and get 
your degree so you can have your office there.’ 
She wants me right in the back yard all the 
time.” 


We now have serial quotations as to 
her ambitions for him: 


“Letters from mother are stating that she 
feels her over-ambitiousness for me helped 
make my trouble, and that she is going to 
change. What she says is true. She had about 
three children who died before I was born, 
and probably all the affection and hopes in- 
tended for them centered on me. She wanted 
me to be something brilliant, a lawyer or a 
surgeon. Probably if I had just been a good, 
God-fearing minister she would not have been 
quite satisfied. 

“Discouraging letter from home. It’s going 
to be hell when I get back. Mother expects 
me to be completely made over and able to 
do everything she had hoped. Her talk about 
being too ambitious for me is all gone!”” (Same 
hour he mentioned general defeatist attitude 
—‘“I will do this as long as I can, but of 
course, I won’t be able to carry it through.”’) 


“I was interested in scouts and did a good 
deal, then began to prefer going out with 
girls. Mother then got behind and pushed 
until I was finally an Eagle Scout. I stopped 
right after that. 

“She brought me into the world, but I don’t 
know whether it was because she wanted to 
have one human being that she could see 
successful in the eyes of the world and get 
pleasure out of it, or whether it was to make 
me happy. She lost the others and had me 
out of the whole damned batch to fill the 
place she had dreamed for this child. In these 
horrible sessions, she would tell of the dreams 
she had cherished when she felt me inside 
her. I had to listen to that. If I were a 
lawyer, she could not see me as less than the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court—merely 
to be Associate Justice wouldn’t do.” 


Is this rather awful picture a true one? 
What impression does she make on 
others? The physician who originally ad- 
mitted the patient wrote as follows: 


“Informant—mother, a very nervous wo- 
man, talking a great deal, asking many ques- 
tions, wishing to be shown around the hospital 
and complaining that the physician admitting 
the patient is too young. She wishes us to 
cure her son in a hurry, possibly three 
months.” Later she suddenly appeared quite 
unexpectedly at the hospital. She was told 
by the administrator it would not be desirable 
to see the analyst, whereupon she called him 
up in the evening at home, insisting that she 
see him, stating that she had a number of 
things about the boy which she wished to 
discuss in private, that she was considering 
taking him out since he was so unhappy and 
had so few liberties, that she wanted to find 
some way of changing his attitude toward the 
administrator, that she wished to talk with 
the analyst to form an estimate as to whether 
he was the one to treat her son. Since she had 
already been told that such a conference was 
unnecessary, it was explained to her that such 
were usually avoided because they compli- 
cated analysis unnecessarily. She replied that 
she was not used to taking no for an answer, 
and then continued to talk for about twenty 
minutes. The answer still being no, she said 
that anyhow she would see the administrator 
again and would stay until she could. The soft 
tenacity alternated with sharp outbursts, such 
as, “Dr. N. dismissed me preemptorily” (after 
an hour and a half), and “I am not used to 
taking no for an answer.” 


The administrator reports that when 
the mother and son first met, the greeting 
consisted of a long and obviously erotic 
embrace overtopping anything he had 
ever seen in his office, and comparable 
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only to the final uniting of the hero and 
heroine in a movie. 

What explanation do we have for her 
attitudes? 


In giving the history she stated that her 
entire family was not quite normal, but did 
not give the particulars. She said they were 
highly intellectual and helped promote wo- 
men’s suffrage in the earlier days. She did 
admit that her mother drank excessively and 
was addicted to morphine. She has always 
lived in fear that her children might inherit 
the tendency to drink from her mother and so 
in her own household they never had any 
alcohol. The mother’s friends were poor and 
she wanted her boy to get what she didn’t 
have. She also expected a great deal of him. 
The patient says, “She had a hard childhood, 
her younger brother of whom she was so fond 
died of drink and tuberculosis at 34; the other 
brother was ruined by whiskey. Her mother 
started drinking and taking dope, and raved 
a lot. She spent a great deal of time taking 
care of her mother when she should have been 
out with the other girls . . . . of course, you 
cannot blame her, but that’s the way it goes.” 


This gives some real light on mother’s 
ambivalence toward the patient. The 
virulent hatred toward her own mother 
became transferred to him. 


DiIscUSSION OF MATERNAL ATTITUDES 


If we were to summarize descriptively 
the material about the mother so far 
presented (and the patient discussed her 
approximately nine times as much as he 
did his father), we would note the sense 
of frustrated rage on her part, evidently 
related somehow to her identification of 
him with her mother, toward whom she 
was powerless. He in turn empathized 
her rage at himself, and also felt power- 
less in the face of his own impulses. Her 
discipline was erratic, being based upon 
purely subjective considerations. Her 
attitude throughout had been essentially 
dominating, nagging, meddlesome. She 
entertained tremendous ambitions for 
him which were not really relevant to 
his abilities or make-up, but were calcu- 
lated rather to fulfill her frustrated ego 
needs. The “sissifying’” tendency seems 
to be a natural manifestation of the cul- 
mination of these trends. One would 
conclude that she had little real love for 
him or faith in him, exemplifying the 
“terrible mother” who uses her son as 


a foil for her own autoerotic phantasies— 
making him insecure through outbursts 
of dangerous rage, through continual be- 
littling and disapproval of whatever he 
did, through putting demands on him 
that seemed too great; then forcing him 
to kiss her and show affection when he 
was really feeling hate and guilt. 

This lack of regard for her son as a 
personality in his own right, seeing him 
rather than as a picture in her mind of 
what she had to have in the way of a son 
to satisfy her own needs, and as an object 
of displaced hate when his will opposed 
hers, constitutes essential “maternal re- 
jection.” ® 

This case hardly supports Knight’s 
theory of the family constellation, as 
previously quoted. He himself recog- 
nizes another possibility, however, which 
should be developed.?® 

“There is one further point which is highly 
speculative but which I hope eventually to 
prove by means of actual material, and this 
has to do with the mother’s own ambivalence 
toward her son. We are accustomed in psy- 
choanalysis to view with suspicion the over- 
reactions we note in such a mother and to 
perceive under the cloak of this over-com- 
pensation as well as in the nature of her pos- 


sessive, smothering type of love her own 
hostility to and rejection of her child.” 


That would seem an accurate descrip- 
tion of the mother in question. The so- 
called hysterical woman of the classical 
Freudian description is supposed to show 
an exaggerated amount of love, but actu- 
ally there is a great deal of hate and frus- 
tration in her make-up. It is evident 
that she too has strong instinctual crav- 
ings about which she feels guilt and upon 
which she has clamped down. Some of 
the usual correlaries are: she is un- 
doubtedly frigid or unsatisfied, she can- 
not stand to have anyone get ahead of 
her—either husband or son. Whether 


there are biological factors or not, she ~ 
has difficulty with nursing, not having 


® Refer in this connection to Newell, H. W., The 
Psycho-Dynamics of Maternal Rejection. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiatry (1934) 4:387-401 and to Newell, H. 
W., A Further Study of Maternal Rejection. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiatry (1936) 6:576-589. Note also, Sy- 
monds, P. M., A Study of Parental Acceptance and 
Rejection. Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry (1938) 8:679- 
688. 

10 Reference footnote 2; p. 237. 
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enough milk, getting irritated, etc., be- 
cause she feels that she herself has not 
“received” enough. She has a deep in- 
feriority feeling—she knows that nothing 
can ever succeed, and she has this con- 
viction about her son as well as herself, 
although she has big hopes for him. She 
is masochistic and subtly invites him to 
plague her. She uses her son’s defects as 
a way of plaguing father for what she 
projects as his indifference to her. Now, 
on the other hand, if a mother really 
loved her son she would have nursed 
him or seen that he was satisfied, and 
had learned to take frustration, weaning, 
etc., without hopeless rage. She would 
not give him everything he wanted be- 
cause she wouldn’t want to spoil him. 
She would not use him for her own 
sexual purposes by codling and dallying 
and keeping him a baby as long as pos- 
sible. Of course, all this would imply 
that her affectional relation to her hus- 
gand was all right, which would mean 
that the husband would not be morosely 
resentful at the vixen he discovered he 
had married. 


FAMILY CONSTELLATION: ATTITUDES 


OF FATHER 


Having thus effectively characterized 
(and polished off) the mother, we may 
now turn together with the patient to 
his father to discover what this part of 
the parental constellation offers. Accord- 
ing to Knight’s tentative formulation, 
we should look for a cold, dominating, 
inconsistently severe and _ indulgent 
individual." 

Now as a matter of fact, the problem 
of characterizing a father as being harsh 
and severe is about as complicated as 
describing a mother as over-indulgent 
and protective. Just what do we mean? 
Is it not probably true that the so-called 
severe or brutal father is likely to be 
over-compensating for his own inferiority 


4 Knight [Reference footnote 2] also does say, in 
a footnote, p. 240, “In some cases the parental 
constellation is reversed, that is, the father is the 
over-indulgent parent and the mother is severe, 
nagging and inconsistent.” This seems te alter the 
formula enough to cover our case, but brings up 
some serious complications in comparison with the 
original formulation since it brings in the inverted 
(£dipus with its homosexual implications. 


feeling and passivity, and that the com- 
fortably masculine father is able to be 
tender and does not have to be “hard- 
boiled” and “king of the castle.” Neither 
of these formulations, however, seem to 
fit our patient’s father, who in the comics 
would probably be best described as 
“Henpecked Henry.” We now list a few, 
but typical references to the father. 


“Relief that father doesn’t have to pay so 
much for me here. Feel guilt toward him on 
account of continued expense (many instances 
given). Father goes without vacations. He 
won’t buy a new suit. His only luxury is 
cigars, and he now smokes cheap ones. He 
made an attempt to teach me responsibility 
by having me sign a note at the bank. He 
signed saying that he would help out if I made 
a real effort. I decided to go to New York. 
He had to pay the note and the expense of the 
trip. I am just irresponsible. 

“Father never objected to my growing up. 
He gave me an air-rifle before I could cock it. 
I had a .22 when I was eight. 

“I want to justify myself to father, to be- 
come a man before he dies, instead of a two 
year old dependent on the family. 

“T never could be responsible; I always had 
father to fall back on. He would give me a 
clean sheet to start with. I wonder what 
would happen if I had gone off by myself and 
had to take the good and the bad. 

“Remember the first drink I ever took (at 
high school). We went on that same after- 
noon and got some real “rot-gut,” and vomited 
all over father’s car. When I came home, 
father called me aside and said that he had 
aged ten years by the hurt of that experience. 

“Father drank when he was young, and he 
played poker; but he thought he ought to 
stop if he were going to get married and raise 
a family. I judge from things that have been 
said that he raised enough hell, though he says 
he drank only enough to find out that it 
could not be done. 

(“I never loved mother as other children do, 
never felt like putting my arm around her. 
I would always feel sorry for her.) Father 
has been more like a mother; he has been 
more tender and understanding. I always 
have loved him more (tears). 

“First time the family let me use the car, 
I knocked the bumper off of it. Another time 
the negro let me take the wheel, and I ran 
right into the back of a neighbor’s car. I was 
seared to death that he would tell father. 
About the same time I wrecked a fairly new 
family car by careless driving. Father was 
so damned indulgent! 

(Gruelling cross-examination from mother 
over a rumor of having made a girl pregnant.) 
“Then father told me that he could get me out 
of most any trouble unless I had murdered 
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someone, only I must tell him the truth; but 
after I had lied to mother I had to lie to him. 

“If I don’t get well, it won’t be father’s fault. 
He is doing everything he can, telling me 
that business is improving, that he will get 
what equipment I need, etc. He and I can play 
ball together all right. He knows that I am 
on the square, except when I am drunk. 
.... Father said that drink had to be 
‘either-or.’ That is how he decided it for him- 
self, and he has tried to set a perfect example 
for me. He has probably denied himself 
drinks which would have done him good all 
these years.” 

In the history as obtained from the mother, 
we find the father described as “the kindest 
thing in the world.” He is a manufacturer and 
has been happily married for thirty years 
(sic). His father was a very stern man. His 
mother was at one time a patient in a mental 
hospital. His sister is under psychiatric care 
and is described as having a deep-seated 
neurosis and being a very inadequate per- 
sonality. According to the patient, the father’s 
two brothers are distinctly alcoholic. 

He let the patient have his own way most 
of the time. Occasionally he would say about 
the drinking, “This thing has got to stop.” 
He has been more confident than the mother 
of the patient’s ability to do this. When the 
patient would say, “I am not going to drink 
any more,” his father was always very en- 
thusiastic and would believe him. He was not 
so much concerned about the fact that the 
boy would not return home at night; while 
the mother would wait up and worry. 


DISCUSSION OF PATERNAL ATTITUDES 


To summarize the material about the 
father: we note that he cited similar 
traits in his own youth which he met by 
complete reaction formation. As with all 
reactive characters, however, we must 
suspect there were occasions when little 
sparks of the Old Adam, perhaps in the 
form of angry indignation, escaped from 
under the lid. In general, although the 
patient showed considerable fear of him 
at times (for example, about damaging 
the autos) the father seemed either to 
identify with his son, or to be so inhibited 
in his own aggressions that he showed 
relatively little actual severity. Because 
of this and the fact that he seems rela- 
tively helpless to stand up for his own 
rights, the patient feels a good deal of 
guilt toward him and a burden of re- 
sponsibility to make restitution to him, 
which in its way adds to his hopelessness 
of ever getting well or setting things at 
rights. The father obviously cannot cope 


with the mother, and he feels defeated. 
He cannot defend his pocketbook from 
the family, so he shows the martyred 
reaction, “see how poor I am.” There 
seems no reason to suppose that he did 
not wish the patient to become a man, 
but there is the problem of explaining 
why he couldn’t let him take the conse- 
quences of his mistakes and help him 
learn from them, though probably here 
again he is inhibited by the unconscious 
hostility this course would imply. 


FAMILY CONSTELLATION AND 
AccuLTURATION 


Another way of formulating this prob- 
lem of the parental constellation would 
be in the terms most recently and pun- 
gently expressed by Dollard.1* I should 
go about it somewhat as follows. Here 
is an individual who is obviously unable 
to fit into his culture. The process of 
acculturation has been too much for him. 
Since alcoholism is not a consistent result 
of the impingement of our environment 
on the young male (although it is fre- 
quent enough, heavens knows), we cannot 
profitably assume that abstract “culture” 
is the cause. There is something indi- 
vidual about the local nexus of culture, 
yet it cannot be something characteristic 
of our patient’s home town. It is true 
that he is a spawn of the prohibition era, 
and the fact that drinking was prohibited 
may have added a certain aura of daring, 
badness, low associates, to the whole 
process, but not all young men were so 
affected. Our patient expressed this him- 
self—after drinking at a party, he says, 
the others go about their regular work 
the following morning, while he is a fugi- 
tive. Evidently, then, we must look to 
the immediate nexus of culture, the family 
or primary group, which as is generally 


recognized is the agency through which - 


“the culture” makes its demands on the 
new individual to whom obviously it is 
“the culture,” at least until through school 
and other social contacts he discovers a 
wider referent in the form of the secon- 
dary group or community. 


™Dollard, John, Criteria for the Life History; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935 (iv and 
288 pp.). 
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For him then what does the process of 
adaptation to his own primary group in- 
volve? What are the “cultural demands” 
he feels unable to meet? They are, for 
example, the demand that he must be 
someone quite extraordinary; that he is 
expected to set up his office in his mother’s 
backyard where she can keep an eye on 
him and gloat over his successes; that he 
is to squire her around and act as a sort 
of devoted chauffeur; if he should marry 
it must be someone who will be a good 
match (data for this has not been quoted), 
ie., a source of ego-enhancement to 
mother; that he must not drink; that he 
probably shouldn’t be a man or at least 
not a personality in his own right. The 
author’s implicit resentment in summa- 
rizing the above would suggest that this 
is an assignment in acculturation that 
probably few of us could cheerfully per- 
form. Wouldn’t we rebel?** But now, 
why cannot he simply rebel effectively 
instead of passively defeating her and 
himself? Why specifically is he “driven 
to drink”? Is it because he is a consti- 
tutional psychopathic inferior, or, is it 
because rebelling had a special dangerous 
significance to him? We shall return to 
this later. 

It would not be fair to gloss over a 
vicious circle that is no doubt important, 
namely that a child with certain traits 
helps create the kind of cultural demands 
that are made upon him. Certain difficult 
drives in the child resulting from an in- 
fantile neurosis may themselves serve as 
etiological factors in further ramification 
of illness. For example, a mother identi- 
fication, with corresponding feminity, 
may lead to more rejection on the part 
of the father, and continuous harassing 
because of father’s anxiety that he may 
have produced a “sissy” (projecting his 
own inner fears). 


PRELIMINARY ATTEMPT TO FORMULATE 
PATHOLOGY IN THE F'AMILY 
CONSTELLATION 


The evidence so far accumulated seems 
to show, not that the patient has refused 
13To obtain even more vividly a feeling for this 


predicament, one need only re-read Samuel Butler’s, 
The Way of All Flesh. 


to grow up and attain maturity, but that 
there is a sickness in the parents which 
will not let him become a person. He 
simply is not able to cut the apron strings. 

We may safely postulate that an aspect 
of the universal self-preservation impulse 
is a drive to become an individual, and to 
set up a certain wall about oneself that 
marks one off from others,'* and that the 
repeated efforts of parents and others to 
invade this domain result in the forma- 
tion of a particularly thick wall with 
irascible guards mounted everywhere. 
All this results in an apotheosis of the 
general principle that “Liberty is more 
precious than Life itself” (oft repeated 
by all of these alcoholics), and in the 
development of a compulsion to rebel as 
the leading conscious drive in the per- 
sonality, so that such an individual is 
really quite lost unless he had something 
to rebel against.15 At the same time, he 
cannot conceive of a world in which he 
had successfully rebelled, and in which 
there were not always “big adults” 
around. He finds himself scared and 
utterly lonely within a rejecting, hostile 
world. To the extent that he can spend 
money and get things, he is somewhat 
reassured. 

The usual conception is that such a 
boy is “rotten spoiled.” If this means 
being spoiled by too much kindness, so 
that the appropriate cure would be to 
“treat him rough,” it is a fallacy, as is ade- 
quately demonstrated, in my opinion, by 
therapeutic efforts based on this theorem. 
(I am not denying the truth in the thread- 
bare story-plot in which the effete, over- 
privileged youth finds himself in a tough 
spot and promptly reveals his moral fiber. 
But not so the essential alcoholic!) Cer- 
tainly we do not get the impression that 
this patient was surrounded by loving 
kindness and smothered by true love. 

May we look for a moment at the 
analogy of training colts. We know very 
well that horses are spoiled. The phe- 
nomenon is not uncommon, especially 
where bronchos are broken, or where 


14 Nicely described by Plant, James S., Personality 
and the Cultural Pattern; N. Y., Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937 (x and 432 pp.). 

% Aichhorn, August, Wayward Youth; N. Y., Viking 
1935 (xiii and 275 pp.). 
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high-strung racing horses are over- 
trained—but are they spoiled by too 
much gentleness? Not at all, but rather 
by an excess of brutality as opposed to 
firmness, or by an excess of training, i.e., 
making demands on them that seems 
suddenly to condition the horse to the 
necessity of resisting at any cost (‘‘baulki- 
ness”). This is precisely the result ob- 
tained also in over-doing conditioning 
experiments with animals, resulting in 
a sudden aboiition of the previous con- 
ditioned reflexes and emergence of a 
primary desire to escape the situation.’ 

Up to this point we have been com- 
menting upon the parental pathology 
that eventuates in chronic rebellious- 
ness, whether manifest or latent. A re- 
lated aspect, worthy of special attention, 
is the parental lack of firmness and the 
erratic discipline, varying unpredictably 
from indulgence to terrifying severity. 
This reflects the parental insecurity and 
personal disorganization, and its effect on 
the offspring in creating tension and 
anxiety is eloquently expounded by our 
patient.17 Such parental behavior pro- 
vides the child with no usable pattern 
for handling his own impulses, nor yet 
for anticipating their impact upon cir- 
cumambient reality. Especially does he 
introject the parental helplessness in the 
face of his impetuous acts, and he con- 
cludes that control is impossible. More- 
over, he gains the false conviction that 
without the hovering parental presence 
he would forever be rudderless and lost. 
Thus, in his “looking glass picture” of 
himself,!* derived from his primary group, 
the patient sees himself as a dangerous 
incorrigible headed for destruction, 
guided only by an infantile understand- 
ing of the pleasure-principle, and dis- 
torted by a painful compulsion to rebel. 


16 Liddell, H. S., The Experimental Neurosis and 
the Problem of Mental Disorder. Amer. J. Psychiatry 
(1938) 94:1035-1044. 

For an excellent discussion of this, refer to 
Woolley, L. F., Studies in Obsessive Ruminative 
Tension States, III. The Effect of Erratic Discipline 
in Childhood on Emotional Tensions. Psychiatric 
Quart. (1937) 11:237-252. 

4The usefulness in personality-research of this 
and other concepts formulated years ago by C. H. 
Cooley, in his classic, Human Nature and the Social 
Order; N. Y., Scribner’s, 1902 (revised 1922) has 
probably not yet been adequately evaluated by 
psychiatrists. 


When, on the other hand, the discipline 
is more consistently severe and drastic, 
we may anticipate schizophrenic or ob- 
sessional outcomes. Especially favorable 
soil is prepared when prohibitions and 
punishments have been effectively di- 
rected at the early manifestations of 
childhood sexuality so that they are 
really suppressed.}® 

There is one redeeming feature. If one 
parent or other significant personage in 
the household (a grandparent, e.g.) is 
stable, friendly and kind, providing the 
child one good relationship, and a work- 
able pattern to identify with, then he 
probably has a chance of maturing. Per- 
haps one clue to the prospect for success- 
ful therapy is the existence in his life 
of such a person. For our patient, the 
father would appear to provide such a 
figure, although he too is subject to the 
mother. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA FROM TRANSFERENCE 
SITUATIONS 


It would seem that we had assembled 
almost enough data already to explain 
this particular individual, but since we 
are experimentally attacking the problem 
of etiology of a presumably psychogenic 
illness from every conceivable angle, 
there are several approaches still to be 
tried. 

We know that any organism exhibits a 
certain ability to accommodate itself to its 
environment. Plant 7° has described hu- 
man beings as possessing a sort of psycho- 
osmotic membrane through which they 
rapidly learn to adjust to the particular 
medium in which they are placed. If 
this membrane has not been damaged 
so that it is impermeable or but slightly 


2% Sullivan, Harry Stack, Erogenous Maturation. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. (1926) 13:1-15; especially 9-11. 
Certainly a young schizophrenic may have his phal- 
lic impulses so paralyzed that all the energy goes 


into phantasy; while the alcoholic as a juvenile has © 


somehow escaped such complete inhibition, and 
usually has a variety of sex-experiences with young 
associates. We often find schizophrenics who have 
never gotten around to pubertal masturbation, or 
whose breakdown has been precipitated by its final 
appearance; it is rare to find an alcoholic in that 
category. 

*” Reference footnote, 14. The earlier exposition 
of this theory of a psychical integument is Freud’s— 
Freud, Sigmund, Beyond the Pleasure Principle; 
London, International Psychoanalytic Press, 1922 
(90 pp.); begin p. 32. 
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functioning, we should find our patient 
rapidly adjusting to the hospital situation, 
with the remarkable relief of tensions 
that often come to a child upon being 
sent to a camp or foster-home. In many 
mental cases that is what happens, and 
a great deal of the usefulness of hospital- 
ization is explicable in terms of trans- 
plantation to a new culture medium; but 
it is as characteristic of alcoholics as of 
any of the psychoses that they only ap- 
pear to make such an adjustment, and 
we presently find that they have quietly 
created their own special, fixed environ- 
ment, utilizing with keen intuition just 
those persons and those traits of those 
persons that will make their world 
familiar. 

Almost as illuminating as the actual 
family constellation in explaining the 
etiology of essential alcoholism, then, 
should be a study of the family constella- 
tion the patient rarely fails to create in 
the hospital. We deduce a good deal 
about psychogenic origins from the type 
of transference that appears in the analy- 
sis. There are certain limitations here, 
however, because the analyst aims not to 
play the role assigned, and the situation 
is growing because of interpretation and 
increasing insight. In the transference- 
counter-transference maze of the hospital, 
however, there are always people to play 
the parts assigned, so that the patient 
can neatly dramatize his primary group 
relationships in all their complexity. 
What can we learn then from analyzing 
the kind of problem the alcoholic creates 
in the hospital situation? 

At first he was quite docile and almost too 
good to be true. Within two weeks he began 
to express annoyances on the ward, feeling 
that the personnel was trying to test his 
tolerance. He objected to being watched while 
he was asleep and felt that he had no privacy. 
It seemed that he was discriminated against 
on the question of parole; others similar to 
him had it. There were steadily increasing 
dissatisfactions with the hospital—the barber 
shop was unsanitary, the razors dull, cigar- 
ettes did not arrive on time or the number 
was inexplicably diminished. He objected to 
the irrationality of spending the night on the 
ward in one building and then marching over 


to another building at seven-thirty a. m., 
with clothing and supplies never in the right 


place. He objected to the night nurse and 
others of the personnel whom he described as 
“pansies,” but felt that he had at least some 
of them under his control and could get al- 
most anything from them. (For example, he 
succeeded in persuading a nurse to get him an 
ounce or two of medical alcohol one day when 
he needed to steady himself for a tennis 
match.) 

Within a month he had been out surrepti- 
tiously with a female patient and had fallen 
in love with her. Shortly thereafter she left 
the hospital and he was able to meet her in 
town, as will be recounted later. When he dis- 
covered his impotence he became desperate 
and transferred a good deal of this to the 
hospital situation, feeling that in relationship 
with the authorities at least he would show 
his potency. He expressed great resentment 
at the hospital’s “detective work,” which re- 
minded him of his parents’ efforts to locate 
him when drunk. He refused to be shaved. 
When threatened with being put in a dry pack 
for this purpose, it became utterly impossible 
for him to give in because he was determined 
to show that he could not be cowed and he 
felt his snorting rage was justified. After 
several days he was overpowered and shaved 
(not to imply that this is good therapy). 
While in this phase he carried on a daily 
conflict with an elderly patient and the ward 
personnel over a urinal which that patient 
kept in a drawer shared by the two of them. 
He threatened, if it was not removed, to 
throw it into the ward office, and when it 
wasn’t, he did..... He observed that the 
other alcoholics were allowed to go home for 
Christmas, to stay out overnight drunk, etc., 
but that the administration “had it in” for 
him. He was able to see clearly how prisons 
turned out confirmed criminals—‘“It seems 
like they have to break your spirit before you 
can: start getting well. Well, then, I cannot 
‘take it’! I will fight to the last ditch before 
I will give up and let them kill me..... I 
cannot be tied down.” Meanwhile whole ana- 
lytic hours were spent in complaints about the 
ward and the administration—the radio does 
not work, the food is poor, there is noise on 
the ward all the time, his mattress is poor, 
he has a cold and receives inadequate treat- 
ment—others get put to bed and receive a lot 
of care. He is nagged about going to Occupa- 
tional Therapy (which he avoids as do nearly 
all alcoholics, apparently because it means 
being docile—as one of them said, “I am 
allergic to O.T.’). 

During this period he attempted to coerce 
the analyst into interfering with the hospital 
management, not only by spending hours dis- 
cussing it, but by staying away. He said he 
wished analysis, but that the maltreatment 
was forcing him to leave the hospital. At 
the same time he made this illuminating 
remark about a psychopath who had been 
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returned to prison—‘“If she didn’t cooperate 
but preferred the House of Correction, it 
shows that she is mentally sick and that she 
should have been kept here longer.” 

Presently he was moved to a parole ward 
but did not get the single room he had been 
promised, which he felt was reprisal for his 
rudeness to the administrator the day before. 
He felt very insecure—“But if they think I 
am going to give in, they will find I can 
outlast them. Why don’t they go after some 
of the others who never go to O.T.? I am not 
going to let them run all over me.” He felt 
justified in securing a pint of whiskey oc- 
casionally and concealing it on the grounds or 
drinking it at once. He came back drunk one 
night and went “blank.” The nurse told him 
the next morning that he had said he was no 
good and wanted to kill himself. He was taken 
off parole and raged with rather childish 
threats of the type—‘I’ll just do so and so. 
I am not going to be treated like a three year 
old any more. .... The hospital is haughty, 
omnipotent, above reproach. It just shows 
how they deviled me all along. I wish this 
place would burn down. That’s the way I feel 
about any force or power that attempts to 
handle me. ‘Freedom is more precious than 
life itself. Many people have demonstrated 
that, and I am one of them. I am going to 
quit balancing things, wondering if I am do- 
ing what is best, what the effect will be, etc. 
They can start handling me with kid gloves. 
They can start showing me some considera- 
tion.” He presently decided there was some 
justification in his being locked up, but this 
did not quiet the inner turmoil. “It does not 
excuse the irregularity about the cigarettes— 
two packages two weeks ago, no packs last 
week, and so on, or the charges for telephone 
that I never used, and the unjust hotel bill. 

. Now I feel sick and upset all over 
again. I think about having to tolerate this 
damned treatment and I get sick at my stom- 
ach. I am burning up inside but I can’t do 
anything about it that wouldn’t make for 
more conflict. I don’t feel they want me to 
stay at this hospital. That’s one reason for 
me wanting to stay a little longer. If they 
tried to force me out to be a damned wreck, 
I would get even with them some way. They 
get me this way and then they want to kick 
me around. I can be pretty vindictive my- 
self.” 

When he was given parole, he continued 
to express dissatisfactions with constant alter- 
ation of attitude as to whether to stay and 
continue the analysis, or leave and give up. 
He kept raging inside, his stomach was upset 
and his rectal trouble returned. The following 
is typical. “Doctor X. never does what he 
says. Now he is going to charge me five 
dollars extra just to take along an outside 
psychiatric attendant downtown to buy 
clothes. If that were customary I wouldn’t 


kick, but when the hospital charges for an 
attendant and his expenses, it does not seem 
right. And yet they will let me go to town 
next week with Miss C. to be fitted up for 
the Fashion Show (snorting with rage). I 
won't be in the show, but I’ll wait until next 
week for them to find out. I won’t go to town 
tomorrow. I'll cancel the arrangements to- 
night and let them worry about it. I’ll be 
damned if I’ll throw ten dollars away like that 
to buy sixty dollars worth of clothes. How 
can I do any good in here with this going on? 
It makes me want to get out. They can’t pull 
any stuff on me that I won’t take. If I do 
take it, it is because I want to, not because I 
have to. I don’t have to stay. Apparently they 
don’t want me very much any way, judging 
by what they say to my mother. Damn the 
whole outfit! I am rot tied. I can cut any 
strings around when I want to and get where 
I want to go, (etc).” A few days later he was 
given permission to go to town by himself 
with the cash in hand. He did the job well and 
returned with great pride, feeling that he had 
passed the acid test. 

Summarizing, he starts off by objecting 
to intrusion and begins to find fault with 
everything—the new home is_ unsatis- 
factory, they don’t treat him right, the 
administration has it in for him person- 
ally. Meanwhile he engages in surrepti- 
tious behavior, runs away expecting and 
allowing himself to be caught, resists 
regulations and is generally provocative. 
One hardly gets the impression of spon- 
taneous pleasure-seeking, pursued with- 
out a care in the world. The meaning? 
It sounds something like this: “See, they 
don’t love me in spite of my naughtiness; 
so why should I care what happens? If 
it hurts them, it serves them right for 
bedeviling me.” 

We can easily see from the above that 
in spite of his apparent friendliness and 
superficial docility, our patient feels a 
strong fundamental distrust of everyone 
he meets, sees himself as struggling for 
self-preservation in an essentially hostile 
world. He seems to be coping with that 


extreme life and death need of preserving . 


his personal integrity—again the fact that 
liberty is more important than life itself. 
He has endeavored to build up the wall 
about himself that Plant describes. In 
general, those over him are felt to be 
persecutors who treat him unjustly, and 
when pressure is put on him he finds 
himself forced to fight with his back to 
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the wall. At other times he attempts to 
be politic, trying to get some power over 
personnel whom he can control by arous- 
ing sympathy or by compromising them 
in some way. We should add that the 
corollary of this feeling of helpless rage 
and dependence seems to be a consider- 
able increase in the demands for special 
treatment and the like. Fundamental in 
this seems to be the narcissistic injury 
that his parents don’t trust his ego, that 
they don’t feel he is enough of a person 
to undergo experiences for himself and 
discover what is good. He must be “pro- 
tected, shielded.” This attitude, coming 
as it does in such cases in early life long 
before any tendency to alcoholism is ap- 
parent, seems to have a devastating effect 
upon the development of self-respect or 
confidence. 

Repressive power always results in 
conspiracy and the lack of personal trust, 
widening the gulf and making the situa- 
tion still more incurable. As another psy- 
chopath recently remarked, “There is no 
one around here to talk to except the 
analyst. The nurses write you up in the 
notes, the attendants report to the nurses, 
and the doctors discuss you in conference.” 
He suggested a sort of student govern- 
ment on the parole wards as a device for 
depriving personnel of their authoritative 
role and promoting their consultative 
function. (The above behavior syllogisms 
are of course not specific for alcoholics, 
but are true of all children—vide their 
secret clubs, whisperings that adults must 
not hear, their “mischief,” etc.). We can 
see, incidentally, one reason why mental 
hospitals dislike such patients—the tra- 
ditional set-up is a categorical imperative 
to the alcoholic to evade and make sport 
of the authorities. Further, since “they” 
have presumed to take charge of his con- 
science, he does not need to worry about 
it—that is their look-out. His task is to 
look out for them (one facet of the psy- 
chology of delinquency). 

The situation is complicated by venge- 
ful by-play as a secondary development, 
nicely shown in this patient. The victim 
of injured self-regard and compulsive 
rebelliousness says, “If you are going to 


2 


be so damned officious, I’ll give you some- 
thing real to worry about. Maybe I'll 
disappear for a few days and see how 
you like it.” The authorities or parents, 
on their side, are not untouched by the 
struggle. They develop luxuriant revenge 
fantasies and often help to bring them 
to realization. They say, “Give a fool 
enough rope and he will hang himself.” 
Their latent hope is that their ward will 
get into fairly serious trouble—not so 
serious that they cannot extract him—but 
enough to bring him to his knees, thrown 
upon their mercy. Whereupon they can 
derive exquisite satisfaction from saying 
“We told you so,” while the victim dare 
not hiss because he is dependent for 
rescue. In short, the aim is gradually 
perverted from education or therapy to 
subjection (which never succeeds). This 
process, starting early, obviously influ- 
ences the family constellation, which of 
course is a dynamic entity itself partly 
determined by the subject’s behavior. 
This is one great difficulty in attempting 
to identify such a “parental constellation,” 
since we must simultaneously identify the 
individual constellation with which it is 
in interaction, each being a function of 
the other. Using chemical analogies, we 
might picture it thus 


[GROUP PRODUCT] <— 

(always in solution) 
[INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER ORGANIZATION] [FAMILY 
ORGANIZATION IN REACTION WITH INDIVIDUAL]. 


In relation to another individual, the 
family organization can show a different 
reaction-capacity, just as chemical bases 
make different combinations with differ- 
ent reagents. 


> 





Tue ALCOHOLIC PATIENT’s WISHES—WHAT 
Dors He FEEL Witt REsToRE HIM? 


The next approach is to ask what the 
patient himself formulates as the picture 
of the ideal situation that would remove 
the sources of friction and frustration 
and make him happy. This patient began 
to express this after going out several 
times with one of the female patients, 
“Mae.” 

“TI feel differently toward her than anyone 


else ever in life. She is physically desirable 
and also nice. She is not just sophisticated, 
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e.g., she made fudge one night. I couldn’t 
ever imagine the girls I ran around with do- 
a: Now she seems like the 
haven I have been looking for for so long; 
perhaps the substitute for drinking. (A week 
later.) She seems to take the place of that 
occupied by alcohol. I have brand new feel- 
ings. First time I have ever really been in 
love. Want to have her by me in bed. Have 
carnal (sic) thoughts, but less so than ever 
before with a girl. I usually am infatuated 
until I seduce them, and then I don’t care 
about them. Don’t think that would be true 
with her, but don’t want to take the risk.” 
Evidently she is a “good mother’—non- 
critical, comforting, nourishing. There is 
craving for social immediacy, contact, not 


necessarily “oral bliss.” 


“The big craving for years has been to have 
a woman by me. I want her every night when 
I go to bed, not just for intercourse, but to 
touch and feel that she is there. I want hours 
of quiet association like this, reading and 
listening to music. I have had it for short 
periods with Mae, but then I have to be off to 
something else. I have never relaxed in my 
entire life as far as I can remember. Mother 
has implored me to let her keep me at home 
reading and listening to the radio for a week, 
instead of rushing around, but that wasn’t 
what I wanted.” 

(Subsequently, Mae wrote that she wasn’t 
sure she could see him, and also that her 
divorce had struck obstacles. He had great 
anxiety and uncertainty.) “I decided to end 
it by having intercourse with her, since this 
test in previous cases had led to disillusion- 
ment; though I feel toward her as toward no 
one else in my life. The setting was perfect. 
By ten-thirty I had her practically undressed, 
then all of a sudden I lost my erection—the 
first time in my life. It was well-nigh tragic.” 
Loss of erection occurred just before penetra- 
tion. (When very drunk at times he has been 
unable to have orgasm, but no other inhibi- 
tion has ever appeared. This time he had had 
three ales. He then drank a lot in a hurry, 
coming back to the hospital so late and drunk 
that he was taken off parole. He promptly 
escaped. ) 

“T went back to test potency, but was so 
drunk I didn’t do anything, not even kiss her. 
I showed myself to her in the worst possible 
light, showing what whiskey means to me. I 
intended to jump out of the hotel window but 
‘passed out.’” (Felt utterly depressed and 
impotent when brought back. Began to fight 
the hospital re shaving, etc.). 

“Have decided she is like the others, having 
given in to me without really loving me. 

“One of the main troubles with me is that 
all this time I have been starving for the want 
of love—the kind of love I wanted from my 
mother but never got except in a misdirected 


manner. That is one of the biggest reasons [ 
have drunk.” 

(Several months later) “I have been lost for 
such a long time. I am now realizing how 
long it has been. I want to have a woman to 
love me. My mother has loved me too much 
and she has not been a mother at all. By 
being too perfect, she has hurt me plenty. I 
haven’t wanted to kiss her or wanted to put 
my arms around her. How I hate this feeling! 
I feel sorry for myself. (Voice choking) 
Probably I am loving Polly too much (current 
girl friend), but I was twenty-five years with- 
out it. Damn! I don’t want to go home. I 
don’t get homesick. What I want isn’t there. 
I love father more than mother. That isn’t 
right, but it is the fact. I have gotten a strange 
security out of being in just a small hotel 
room with one woman..... I guess I have 
been looking for a mother in a wife because 
I have never had one. 

“Tf I could just get to where there was 
security with a regular job and a wife with 
whom I was in love, and with time to go 
places! I guess it would be nice. The main 
thing would be to be in love and stay in love. 
I could drink occasionally. What if you do 
feel a little shaky the next morning? That 
isn’t so bad. And all the time you would be 
accumulating more wealth and confidence in 
yourself, growing all the time. There would 
be vacations, you could save some money and 
go somewhere and romance a little, have a 
honeymoon all over again. It wouldn’t be 
half bad if I could just want things consis- 
tently. You could do most anything if you 
could content yourself with moderation and 
the idea of being secure and having what you 
want. Children we might or might not have. 
They would come later. I might even go so 
far as to get a kick out of playing Santa Claus 
to my own children. Then when the phone 
rang or someone knocked on the door you 
wouldn’t have to jump, come back to your- 
self and go into flight. The flight would be 
over.” 


Against this is a conviction that nothing 
can ever succeed so there is no use trying. 


“The image will always be there and always 
be out of reach and I will be wanting it. Then 
I will fill in the gap with whiskey, horses, etc. 

It seems as though a woman might 
supplant the need for whiskey but I, always 


choose what I cannot have..... It seems. 


I am doomed never to get there. I would al- 
most run to marriage in the vain notion that 
it might help. I am used to being left out, 
getting lost—so it wouldn’t hurt me to find 
out that this was one of my few remaining 
illusions.” 21 


The reasons for this compulsive striving and 
continuous neurotic defeat of his own aims will 
become somewhat clearer when we discuss his 
unconscious material. 
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Summarizing the patient’s own concep- 
tion of what would restore him to health 
and happiness, we might mention the 
desire for a comfortable love relationship 
in which there weren’t impossible de- 
mands; a state of freedom in which he 
could really be on his own; some sort of 
economic security—though in this regard 
he is in doubt as to whether he would 
prefer speculation and getting rich quick, 
or a fairly steady job. The restoration of 
his potency and general feeling of compe- 
tence, of course, is implied throughout. 
One might reasonably question whether 
this picture of his personal Utopia is 
simply a compensatory phantasy for his 
actual status, or whether it represents a 
real solution. 

The subsequent history of this patient 
is highly relevant here. After seven 
months’ analysis, he left the hospital 
with the intention of continuing analysis 
in another city. Since he promptly got 
drunk, however, his father would not 
countenance this plan and took him home 
where he might be better shielded. The 
next few months were filled with a 
repetition of the old behavior—drinking, 
disappearing for several days, feeling 
wretched physically. Eventually, how- 
ever, something changed and he suc- 
ceeded in leaving home by himself and 
settling in another state. How he got 
away from mother, we do not know. Per- 
haps first he practiced saying some of his 
defiant and critical remarks to her while 
drunk, then confirming them when sober. 
While she was at the hospital on the 
unexpected visit he had told her that he 
was much older than she realized, that 
he wanted a home of his own, and com- 
plete independence, and that he wasn’t 
one of her brood any longer. 

Within a few months he was married 
to a girl with whom he was very much 
in love, and he obtained a steady but 
rather exacting job. For more than two 
years now all has been well. He has 
received three promotions and is the 
proud father of a small son. For the first 
few months after marriage he and his 
wife indulged in social drinking, but after 
a conference with his father decided that 


teetotalism was safer (or at least an- 
nounced this decision to him). His ad- 
justment is evidently based partly upon 
an identification with his father, who we 
remember dealt with the problem in the 
same way. In any case, we find this 
patient in what is generally described as 
a complete recovery on the basis of 
attaining precisely the wishes that he had 
described during analysis. 


THE VALUE OF ALCOHOL IN ADJUSTMENT 


Progressing now to the problem, what 
the function of drinking is to the alco- 
holic, we note that Knight gives three 
values: Drinking is a means of obtaining 
forbidden gratification; it permits the 
carrying out of otherwise repressed hos- 
tility; it is the dissolver of inhibitions and 
anxieties—(The super-ego has been de- 
fined as that portion of the personality 
which is soluble in alcohol). This pa- 
tient’s material exemplifies these points 
nicely, though with less emphasis on 
release of hostility except in its masked 
form of worrying his mother, impoverish- 
ing father, destroying property, etc. 

His first drink was taken when he was 
in high school, almost immediately after 
the Eagle Scout phase. 


“It burned like a blue flame in my throat. 
For a minute all the stories of poisoned liquor, 
etc., came back to me, but I got over it. I 
think now the burning is desirable. That’s 
why I prefer straight whiskey. It seems more 
potent—a 1man’s drink.” Immediately there- 
after he began to visit prostitutes and within 
several months was confirmed in all the 
“vices.” 

“Everything I enjoy is more enjoyable with 
whiskey. When drinking I feel more friendly, 
congenial, alert, expectant, at peace with the 
world. I can find something good in every- 
body. When sober I tend to brood, to see the 
cold facts of life, to find flaws in people. A 
woman seems perfect when I go to bed with 
her drunk, and imperfect when I awaken in 
the morning. but the feeling returns after a 
few drinks.” (Evidently was able to see her 
as a phantasy object when drunk.) “Drinking 
makes me less self-conscious. I suppose I am 
really shy—I know I am. When sober around 
women I don’t look them as squarely in the 
eyes as when drunk. At parties when sober I 
am so conscious of husbands being there. I 
don’t give a damn when I am drunk..... 
I can’t even dance well when I am sober. My 
knees are stiff, my feet don’t work right. If I 
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kiss a girl I shake all over, trembling from 
head to foot.” .... (Shocked by married 
men on the ward talking about their wives 
and about having intercourse with them): 
“Regardless of the fact I felt honor bound to 
keep ‘hands off’ a friend’s wife, yet when I 
was drunk I have been almost ready to let 
down the bars.” 

Another usage is in giving a sense of power 
and worth as a man: “I feel the lack of am- 
bition and drive in comparison with others. 
Whiskey gives immediate satisfaction.” In 
regard to his interest in guns, a potency phan- 
tasy of which there will be more later, he 
says, “On such drunks we would get out our 
guns and do target practice, and I would tell 
the craziest lies—how I had killed men. I 
have all but cut notches in my gun to back up 
the stories. Was that to inflate my ego? Then 
there were times when I would wave my gun 
around and scare the others to death.” 

There is relatively little in this testi- 
mony to suggest that there is any distinc- 
tive unitary craving implicit in his fixing 
upon alcohol as his solution. One cannot 
construe much positive libidinal drive 
toward the drink, as one might if it were 
definitely an oral perversion, so to speak. 
Nor does it do anything unusual for him. 
The only decisive factor seems to be that 
his problems are unusually severe, so that 
he needs alcohol more than the average 
drinker. He is evidently a schizoid intro- 
vert, relying upon a needed drug, which 
he found more or less by accident in 
alcohol. As Strecker says, “It is almost 
as if the search of the maladjusted per- 
sonality for a compromise was arrested at 
the point of the discovery of the possibili- 
ties of alcohol, first as an agent to ease 
the conflict, and then as a source of patho- 
logical compensatory reactions.” 2? Our 
patient said, “I suppose I got along all 
right as a kid without drinking, but I 
think I was never happy. I guess I was 
just waiting for whiskey.” One specific 
factor that made him alcoholic, however, 
may well be that it was the perfect re- 
venge on his parents—the sin his mother 
most dreaded and which she had gone to 
farthest lengths to guard him against, the 
ruin of her family, and to a lesser extent 
of his father’s family. One aspect of the 
“chronic suicide” in alcoholics is said to 
be the impulse to poison an introjected 
person—in his case this would mean 


7 Reference footnote 7; p. 193. 


drinking to drown out his mother-con- 
fusion within himself. 

Strecker’s theory, quoted in our intro- 
duction, namely that the confirmed alco- 
holic no longer can give true motivations 
but is only concerned in rationalizing his 
overwhelming wish to drink, requires 
detailed testing since to whatever extent 
it be true it detracts from the validity of 
our data. How far then is it true that 
this patient was possessed with a single- 
minded urge to drink and was in reality 
only devoting himself to finding pretexts 
to justify it? Let us review his drinking 
habits during seven months in the hospi- 
tal. At the end of about the first month, 
while visiting his girl friend, he drank 
two bottles of beer. As yet he was under 
very little tension and did not feel especi- 
ally thwarted. Several weeks later, hav- 
ing complained of various annoyances for 
a week or more such as a shortage of 
cigarettes, he again drank two beers. Two 
weeks later his permission to go to the 
city and incidentally to see the girl being 
denied, he became quite depressed and 
took matters into his own hands. He had 
three ales, discovered he was impotent 
and then took seven drinks in quick suc- 
cession. This was his first evidence of 
drunkedness and came after being in the 
hospital about two months. No doubt 
there was occasional incidental drinking 
in addition to the episodes mentioned, but 
this was the first evidence of anything 
excessive. It would be hard to draw the 
conclusion that he had become impotent 
in order to justify the excessive drinking. 
Several days later when he returned to 
test his potency, he became quite drunk 
beforehand. During the next two months 
he had no permissions to go to town and 
so had no great opportunity to drink ex- 
cept as other patients might bring. in the 


remains of a bottle, etc. Four months. 


after admission, having permission to go 
to town again, he drank about half a pint 
of whiskey and stayed in good condition. 
The next day he drank upwards of a pint 
and was somewhat tipsy and sick, and on 
this occasion the nurse reported that he 
said that he was going to kill himself. 
He again went off parole. Six weeks later 
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we find him taking an occasional drink 
on the hospital grounds by the courtesy 
of kindly fellow-patients, but this in- 
volved no intoxication. Four weeks later, 
or more than five months after admission, 
he was sent to town alone with sixty 
dollars cash. He drank four or five bottles 
of beer and returned in jubilation at his 
excellent handling of the situation. Three 
weeks later he spent a day downtown 
loafing and having a few beers. At the 
end of the sixth month on several occa- 
sions he made the rounds of bars, spacing 
his drinks to avoid intoxication and show- 
ing no evidence of pathological attitude 
nor any hang-over. This was likewise 
true during the seventh month. 

In short, in seven months of hospitaliza- 
tion, during at least five of which he had 
access to liquor, there were two episodes 
of excessive drinking—one following dis- 
covery of impotence, and the other ap- 
parently in part a reaction to long con- 
finement. Accordingly, we are inclined to 
ascribe considerable validity to his com- 
munications.?* 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL AS SEEN 
THROUGH His DREAMS 


Until now we have dealt with relatively 
accessible content and observations, re- 
quiring no unusual technique or inter- 
pretative effort. We have obtained a 
reasonably clear picture of his family 
constellation, of the type of repetitive 
family drama he sets up in the hospital 
situation, and the kind of fantasies he 
elaborates in his effort to escape from 
his lot. 

But we have not explained satisfactorily 
why he cannot go directly to his goals, 
why he feels tied and helpless in the 
family entanglement, or how it is that 
occasionally psychoanalytic procedures 
may result in a cure in such cases, 
without any overt modification of the 
family situation. It is obvious that when 
the patient says the environment will 
not let him do so and so, he is really 
expressing certain inner fears_and inhibi- 

23 Of course he was under no commitments not to 


drink, which, had they been made, might easily have 
stimulated rationalization and falsification. 


tions that may have had external origin, 
but which are now introjected and which 
he automatically reprojects onto the en- 
vironment, without due regard for the 
smoothness of fit to that environment. 
He cannot grow up because his inner 
character has become so structuralized 
that it is little susceptible to change—he 
has what we call a “neurotic character.” 
Yet there is plenty of dissatisfied tension, 
and he evidently would change were it 
not for paralyzing anxiety and sense of 
inadequacy. 

This of necessity carries us into the 
unconscious dynamics and the peculiarly 
psychotic private view of the world that 
colors his inner definition of the task of 
life. Perhaps these are the crucial facts 
that really inhibit him from taking his 
place as an adult. Now the “royal road to 
the unconscious” is the dream, and certain 
it is that the dreams of my alcoholic and 
psychopathic patients show remarkable 
characteristics and resemblances. 

Corresponding to our patient’s feeling 
of being coerced, inhibited, and pursued 
in real life, there is a striking amount of 
conflict, frustration, and acute anxiety in 
his dreams. Since there is a plethora of 
reported dreams, and since our present 
purpose is to find what the patient’s 
difficulties are, it seems relatively safe to 
omit all dreams featuring simple wish ful- 
fillment as well as those made relatively 
innocuous through use of adequate dis- 
guises. This leaves us with a sizable col- 
lection of disturbing dreams, which make 
a profound impression upon the patient, 
epitomize his unsolved conflicts, and 
recur with regularity, but which are 
gradually modified during an analysis.** 


% The problem of using dreams as objective scien- 
tific data is as yet incompletely solved. After spend- 
ing arduous hours in attempting to classify for 
purposes of contrast the dreams of alcoholics and 
schizophrenics according to the rubrics of Alexander 
and Wilson [Alexander, Franz, and Wilson, George 
W., Quantitative Dream Studies. Psychoanalytic 
Quart. (1935) 4:371-407], I desisted in despair, feel- 
ing too insecure about the procedure in my in- 
expert hands. Scientific curiosity then impelled me 
to make a statistical study of the reliability of the 
differences they obtained in their published classi- 
fication of nearly 700 dreams. The results showed 
some undeniably significant differences, not overly 
impressive nor unequivocal in meaning. Probably 
the method needs further refinement and testing, 
including statistical evaluation, before it is ready 
for general use as a research tool. 
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In seven months of analysis one natur- 
ally does not obtain the whole story. We 
are limited by this fact, and no doubt will 
be left guessing at the end. Nevertheless 
let us see what we can learn from some 
of the more striking of this patient’s 
dreams. (Few of them were “analyzed” 
or interpreted. The paucity of direct asso- 
ciation material is partly compensated by 
the naive clarity of the manifest content. ) 

1. “I was riding in a car and stopped it by 
the curb. I got out and started walking in the 
street and met the man who is the husband 
of the woman I was having an affair with just 
before I came. I turned away immediately to 
avoid him, but he followed. When he caught 
up with me, he decided again to leave me, but 
this time I didn’t want to let things hang fire 
so I followed him. The next thing, we were 
wrestling in a room with our arms around 
each other’s necks. Then he stabbed me with 
a knife in the back. Someone came in and 
restrained him. I searched his pockets and 
found a small pistol, similar to the one found 
on Hauptmann with which he was supposed 
to have shot the Lindbergh baby.” 

This dream occurred after he had come 
to the hospital, but prior to analysis. It 
disturbed his sleep for several nights. It 
is a typical “program dream” showing the 
type of problem with which he is going 
to be preoccupied. We can deduce hypo- 
thetically a good deal: A sexual interest 
in the woman sets up fear of the man. 
Probably this is the G2dipal triangle re- 
leased when he is drunk—he can almost 
let down the bars with wives of his best 
friends. In this dream he is so sure that 
there must be a life and death struggle 
that he actually precipitates a fight. Ap- 
parently because of his dread, however, 
this is eroticized into a provocative homo- 
sexual encounter, wrestling with arms 
around each other’s necks, in which he 
is stabbed in the back thus identifying 
with a woman. This submission now per- 
mits some sexual exploration, and he is 
able to discover the pistol with which one 
“shoots babies.” In this dream then we 
can postulate: Cédipus interests, anxiety, 
phallic sadistic convictions and a pas- 
sive homosexual defense probably with 
mother identification. (Such interpreta- 
tions were, of course, not made to the 
patient. ) 


2. “I was on a boat in the lake. There was 
a big turtle in the water. I had a pistol, but 
I didn’t dare shoot because of fear of hitting 
someone who might be on the opposite shore. 
Another boy was with me. He grabbed away 
the gun, saying, ‘It is an easy shot.’ He 
didn’t understand my point as to why I didn’t 
shoot. He shot and the water started draining 
out of the lake. Then we were in a little row 
boat full of chains. It tipped toward one side 
and shipped water. I went out into shallow 
water up to my waist. Then the lake seemed 
to be a reservoir where we used to swim. It 
was very dirty and slimy, and I was scram- 
bling out. I expected there would be snakes, 
but I didn’t encounter them. A vague appear- 
ing girl semed to be with me. She screamed. 
I looked ahead through the door of the ram- 
shackle shed that is about the reservoir, and 
there was a lion, and in the reservoir bed 
there was a tiger ready to spring. It is strange 
that I wasn’t frightened. It seems that I 
pulled her out and shut the door, closing the 
oe in. I don’t know what we did about the 
ion.” 

.... “I have had many dreams in which I 
was really paralyzed with fright. For ex- 
ample, there would be wild animals or a man 
coming toward me. I would shoot and shoot 
but still they would come on, or I couldn’t pull 
the trigger, or the gun would be clumsy like 
a broom, or it would collapse as though the 
stock had been taken down, or I would dream 
I was trying to get away from one snake and 
would turn and find another. 

“One of the worst dreams I ever had (date 
not mentioned): I had just stepped down 
from the lowest step of our back porch and 
was straddling with one foot on the step and 
the other on the ground. I found I had 
stepped over a rattler, which was coiled and 
ready to strike and I was frozen with horror.” 


This dream occurring at the end of one 
week of analysis can probably be taken 
as a so-called primal scene phantasy. 
Again there is considerable concern about 
“shooting” for fear of its effect on some- 
one, but in the guise of the other boy he 
carries out the impulse anyhow. (This 
other boy is probably a composite of the 
analyst and the patient’s father, since on 
the same night he dreamed that the 


analyst like a good companion had in- . 


vited him to go on a dove shoot, an ex- 
perience he had often greatly enjoyed. 
with his father.) The consequences are 
frightening and in terms of symbolism 
would appear to have to do with child- 
hood phantasies of pregnancy and birth 
evidently associated with excretory no- 
tions and with dangerous hidden snakes 
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of phallic significance, though whether 
referring to mother’s concealed penis or 
father’s left inside her, of course, cannot 
be said. A feminine identification again 
appears—“‘a girl beside me’—who is the 
one frightened by the imminent danger 
of attack by biting, tearing, mutilating 
beasts. If this represents his childhood 
bewilderment over parental intercourse 
and the birth of his sister (his earliest 
memory), it is probable that he does not 
know precisely which parent he identifies 
with, sometimes being the attacker and 
sometimes the one attacked. The associa- 
tions in the earlier dream recalled in this 
connection show quite clearly that panic 
has been associated with the juvenile 
phallic phantasies and there is suggested 
a severe genital inhibition with a strong 
predominance of phallic destructive im- 
pulses in which the penis is not some- 
thing by which one gives but something 
with which one stabs or shoots or tries 
impotently to fight off men or mutilating 
animals. The rattlesnake dream certainly 
points toward fascination and horror at 
the notion of assault in the genital or 
anal area. 

The remaining dreams enlarge upon 
themes really implied in the first two. 
They will be arranged according to the 
dominant theme involved. 

The potency dreams are quite remark- 
able, clinging throughout to the symbol- 
ism of shooting. 

3. (After return from running away to see 
Mae the second time, feeling hopeless. Tried 
to go to sleep thinking everything was all 
right, that he was out of the hospital with 
Mae, and that he was potent.) “I was on a 
quail shoot and the birds were flying up all 
around and my gun wouldn’t go off. I kept 
taking it down and looking at it, but still it 
wouldn’t work. There were several other 
fellows with me. We started in a swamp and 
then worked up through a woods out on to a 
slope. I have seen this place before in dreams. 
It was somebody else’s property, but we de- 
cided to shoot anyhow and back out in a 
hurry. The birds were bigger than quail, 
seemed more like pheasants or doves. I shot 
first at one, and then they came so thick they 
would almost knock your hat off. M. (male 
patient) was there beside me and every time 
he shot it seemed he got one. Then he offered 
me his gun and said, ‘Why do you miss on this 
shooting? Take a few shots with mine!’ But I 


said, ‘I’ll have mine fixed up soon. Don’t you 
lose out on account of me,’ or words to that 
effect. I couldn’t figure out what was the 
matter with my gun. First I would try it with 
the safety on and then with the safety off, 
and then I would unbreech it and the loaded 
shells would fly right out. (Of course, I have 
a gun with an automatic ejector, but it is the 
used shells that should fly out.) There was no 
anxiety, but only frustation. While we were 
shooting, we were retreating back to the 
woods.” 

.... “In the dream there was no thought 
of this as impotence, but actually M. is a very 
athletic and virile specimen and he has been 
talking about wishing to get some women 
and I have said to myself, I envy you your 
virility.” 

There is interesting identification here 
with and acceptance by the hyper-potent 
male who somehow suggests father. It 
was before this dream that the patient 
remarked, “Father never objected to my 
growing up. He gave me an air rifle be- 
fore I could cock it. When I was eight, 
I had a .22.” (The ability to shoot evi- 
dently means growing up. Later he 
remarked regarding his fear of being 
impotent, “If a man has a certain number 
of charges in him before he starts shoot- 
ing blanks, I wish I had conserved my 
ammunition. I really don’t think this is 
true, but I do remember as a boy hearing 
them say a man could go only a certain 
number of times.’’) 


4. “Was hunting, doves were coming out of 
the shadows behind us. I couldn’t get a good 
shot. I had trouble pulling the trigger. I saw 
one on the tree in the distance. I said to my 
companion, ‘Do you want to see a long shot?’ 
I found it hard to pull the trigger, but I did. 
Feathers flew, but the bird didn’t fall. I went 
closer and saw a squirrel hanging dead.” (It 
should not be overlooked that the common 
term for patients is “squirrels.”) “I said that 
I had shot him. The other disagreed. Then I 
saw the dove was also dead, and I realized that 
I had shot both at once.” 

.... “Worrying about my guns at home. 
They are probably getting rusty. I would like 
to sell the automatic. It has so much com- 
plicated mechanism and isn’t reliable if you 
ever really needed it. It has jammed once 

... thinking about going to see Mae’s girl 
friend (another ex-patient). I may not be so 
impotent, though she isn’t very attractive.” 

5. “I was at the club for a golf tournament. 
I gave my coat and hat to the negro and went 
out on the terrace. Then I realized that I was 
without adequate clothes, and had a .45 auto- 
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matic on my hip in a holster. I was em- 
barrassed. There were dozens of people there. 
There was no way to conceal it. I realized that 
I was a damned fool. I was already pretty 
tight. I was going back and then father came 
driving up and waved to me. He was ap- 
parently going on but he suddenly switched 
around and came back. I didn’t want him to 
know I was drinking. I thought he had been 
looking for me. He knew I had money. I 
looked down and saw bills sticking out of all 
my pockets. I kept trying to cram them back 
in before he stopped, but they kept pushing 
back out. I said, ‘I suppose you are looking 
for me.’ He seemed casual and said, ‘Re- 
member you can drink all you want because 
when you come home we are not going to say 
or do anything about it.’ That was a hell of a 
surprise. I think I was relieved.” 

6. “Horrible dream. Some man was domi- 
nating me. There were some young kids there 
and a lot of other people. We were all armed, 
but he always somehow had a gun ready. He 
always had the draw on the rest. He tried 
to make me shoot a bird dog that was flushing 
up the birds. I knew the young dog needed 
a whipping, but he was just being trained and 
I didn’t want to shoot him. (He didn’t mean 
to kill it, but just to punish it for not holding 
the birds.) He kept commanding me. I 
thought I would try to shoot close and scare 
the dog, but I couldn’t seem to keep my sights 
off of him. I would swing the gun away and 
the dog would get in the way again. Finally 
I shot at the ground. This man grabbed my 
gun, loaded it and shot the dog which was 
running away. He was a rough-looking guy 
and I was hating him. Some kid had a .22. 
This fellow took it but couldn’t manage it 
properly. I was unloading it and he was 
snatching it again. I said, ‘It is still loaded.’ 
I was warning him, thinking he might hurt 
himself by looking right down the barrel. I 
heard a click and felt a sinking feeling in my 
stomach. He commenced to waver. I was 
sorry for him then. He said, ‘Yes, it hit me in 
the head,’ and I saw a small hole in his fore- 
head. My anxiety began to decrease. I 
thought he was getting his just desserts. He 
was a coarse, dictatorial slave-driver. He 
dominated us through his superior handling 
of the weapon. I certainly felt like killing him 
and was afraid and sorry when it actually 
happened. Then that feeling passed.” 


Disguised as it is, one may wonder if 
the roughneck, dominating man who gets 
shot because he takes away some young 
kid’s little gun is not a fantastic picture 
of the father. 


7. (The last day). “I started on the hillside 
in the snow on our home-made skiis. N. 
(another alcoholic patient) was behind me. 
This must be about analysis, he has been 


talking about getting analyzed. The snow got 
thinner. Then we were going on down to the 
more unfamiliar trail in the woods. We were 
travelling pretty fast and I was surprised at 
the ease with which I could make the sharp 
turns. I had no fear. N. was having a harder 
time. When we got down it was muddy and 
there was no snow. Then there was a stream 
going by fast, but I knew it wasn’t too deep 
so I forded it, went through all right and 
came up to about my knees. Then we came 
out on dry ground on the other side. During 
the dream I felt some anxiety. I pointed out 
to him that over by the side there was a bear. 
At the same time I noticed how easy I was 
handling these home-made skiis while looking 
over there. He said it wasn’t a bear. Then 
we saw it move, and he said, ‘Damned if it 
isn’t a bear.’ Then it turned and it was a cow. 
We kept flushing rabbit, quail, etc., as we 
went down, and I think on the other side we 
saw lots of quail, and this man appeared. He 
was dressed in hunting clothes, and it seems 
it was his property. He said sarcastically, 
‘Surely you wouldn’t hunt in this territory 
without getting my permission.’ I said, ‘Why, 
of course not, but you wouldn’t refuse it if 
we had our guns with us, would you?’ He 
said, ‘No, I would give it.’ Then I reached 
under my coat and pulled out the stock and 
barrel of my rifle. I felt I had pulled a ‘fast 
one’ on him. At the same time N. pulled out 
a pump gun and started putting it together. 
I didn’t know we had these with us before.” 


Note the remarkable improvement in 
confidence between this dream and the 
earlier one of shooting on someone else’s 
territory and backing out. 

The dreams with content having to do 
primarily with terrifying notions about 
intercourse are next to be quoted. 


8. “I was on a main thorofare back home. 
It was at night and quite dark..... The 
street was full of a bunch of ragged kids, 
gutter snipes. They were fighting, stepping on 
my toes, etc., but it didn’t bother me. Then I 
noticed that two of them over in a shadow 
right in front of the bank were attacking 
another boy. They were stabbing him with 
knives. I went over and kicked them away, 
and this boy fell on the sidewalk. Then I 
noticed the police were coming so I said to 
myself, ‘I don’t want to get mixed up in this 
and be a witness,’ so I started walking briskly 
away, but I ran into three men with their 
coat collars turned up and I recognized them 
as part of the police force. They said, ‘Wait a 
minute—stick around. We want you for a 
witness.’ I said, ‘Hell, no. I want to get back 
to the hospital. I can’t afford to stay out and 
get mixed up in the court trial,’ etc., but they 
wouldn’t permit it, so I said to one I knew, 
‘If you look over there in the shadow you will 
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find the kid that was stabbed,’ or words to 
that effect. Meanwhile they were rounding 
up the ragamuffins who seemed more like 
midgets about the size of the radiator. I saw 
one with a knife still in his hand. He was an 
ugly looking fellow. I pointed him out to the 
officer and said, ‘If you will look around, I 
think I can point out the one you are looking 
for.’ Meanwhile the other one came up with 
his knife in his hand and started slashing at 
me. I held him off with my feet. Then we 
went back over to the bank and right in front 
of the entrance was this boy all crumpled up. 
The officer flashed a light on him and said 
that he was dead. I borrowed the flashlight 
and flashed it around the wall and noticed 
that the bank was painted red and that there 
were some red spots on the sidewalk. I said, 
‘Right here is the place where it happened, 
but whether this is blood or paint, I don’t 
know.’ The officer spoke up and said, ‘Some- 
body is going to catch hell for this. That’s 
not a boy that is killed. That’s a girl. She is 
nineteen years old. She came over from 
Europe to join a circus here.’ He said some- 
thing about her being a freak or a midget. I 
looked and sure enough it was now a half- 
woman, something like these circus freaks, 
only her body ended down here (indicating 
hips). It was a boy all right when they were 
fighting and they were sticking these short 
knives into him up to the hilt. There was 
considerable anxiety during this dream.” 


Later he commented that he was feel- 
ing numb from the hips down since he 
had discovered his impotence which this 
dream directly followed. Again we find 
a sadistic phantasy with mutilating cas- 
trative consequences—a boy is stabbed 
and cut and becomes a woman—and 
again, he identifies with both the aggres- 
sors (the real reason he is held by the 
police) and the victim, but not yet does 
he quite dare himself to become the 
victim. 


9. “I was standing in front of a negro 
settlement and there was a bunch of negroes 
talking in the next yard. All of a sudden a 
woman started running and screaming and 
there was a negro man behind her with a knife 
in his hand. I turned my head away. When I 
looked again she was cut on her cheek and 
shoulder. I came closer and saw that she was 
living. She was practically a white woman, 
and damned good-looking and voluptuous. He 
seemed to have been her husband. She said 
she would be damned if she would live with 
that man who flies into a rage and attacks her 
with a knife, whacking at her ears and hands. 
I saw that part of her ear was cut off and her 
hands slashed. Someone was giving her first 
aid and the cut on her neck had lost its bloody 


appearance and seemed to be more like a scar. 
A reporter seemed to be there, questioning 
her and called her ‘Miss.’ It appeared that she 
was not a negro, but some well-known char- 
acter. I said, ‘Where is your jewelry,’ and she 
answered that Col. X. had her jewelry (father 
of patient Mae). The husband now was like 
a horrible-looking white man about thirty 
years of age with a two weeks’ beard and dirty 
overalls. He said that was why he was fight- 
ing with her, that is, apparently because the 
jewelry was gone. I supposed it was Mae’s 
father. I was curious, so I spoke up and said 
that I knew Col. X. This made the husband 
take particular notice of me and it antagonized 
him toward me. Next I was standing on the 
steps nearby, and this man was standing up 
above on the porch. He pulled out his penis 
and seemed to be trying to urinate in my eyes, 
laughing like a crazy man. He hadn’t started 
yet. I was trying to dodge, but he kept train- 
ing it on me. I couldn’t run, and I kept trying 
to laugh it off and cajole him saying, ‘Hell, 
that isn’t the thing to do.’ I was afraid to go 
up on the porch and shoot him. I feared he 
would knife me. The humoring seemed to 
work and he went down the steps and I was 
above. Then he went on and urinated.” 

... “It was a horrible dream. The most 
anxiety was when I realized that he had 
caught up with the woman and was going 
to plunge the knife into her. Then after that 
was accomplished, there was no more anxiety 
until he was about to urinate in my eyes. 
When I first heard of gonorrhea I heard of 
the blindness that could be caused by it. I 
also heard of a law suit in which a fellow was 
supposed to have urinated from a loft and got 
some in the eyes of another fellow below and 
infected them. .... Saw a negro once who 
had been stabbed to death, but there was only 
a little blood showing. I found the knife that 
had evidently been used.” 


Certainly his juvenile sadistic concep- 
tion of intercourse is extraordinarily clear, 
and we also find the more frank appear- 
ance of Gdipus anxiety with danger of 
talion revenge. Possibly also the wish to 
drink is tinged with the phantasy of being 
urinated in the eye. 


10. “My leg seemed larger than it is. There 
was a cut just below the knee. It didn’t hurt. 
At first it seemed just a sort of gash. Then 
when I looked again, it seemed that somebody 
had cut out a rectangular slab about an inch 
deep and 3x 8” long. It was still hanging on. 
I felt anxiety. There were a lot of people 
around.” 

11. “I was in nigger-town and a negro was 
shooting at me. Every time I would shoot I 
would hit him, but it didn’t seem to bother 
him, but every time he hit me I could feel the 
pain in my lower abdomen and blood spread- 
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ing all over my clothes. He was just punching 
my guts full of holes. Then my ammunition 
gave away. I had been standing behind one 
tree and he behind another.” 


Evidently the passive notions are com- 
ing through pretty definitely. It may be 
significant that it was the day following 
that he told about the various homosexual 
seductions. 


12. “I was with racketeers. A group of 
white men went by and shot at me with sub- 
machine guns in the left groin. I lay down, 
felt myself slowly dying, getting weaker and 
weaker. A doctor examined me and found 
one bullet had been shot clear through and 
one was lodged deep under the skin as a lump 
which I could feel. It hurt like everything 
until I awoke, and I didn’t seem to have any 
indigestion or anything to account for the 
pain. Awoke with the jitters the next morn- 
ing.” 

The Gdipus theme may now be more 
specifically elaborated, the next in series 
after the original program dream being 
as follows: 


13. (Immediately after discovery of his 
impotence with Mae, who was seeking a 
divorce.) “I was apparently going to Mae’s 
but two attendants came up behind me and 
said, ‘Wait a minute,’ as though I wasn’t to 
go to her; she was theirs. We were on a cliff, 
and I pushed them both over. Later I was 
holding in my arms that damned fat nurse 
who used to be on the ward and was having 
an emission.” 

. “One of the attendants was the one 
who was dancing with Mae the time I first 
saw her, and before I had even met her I felt 
very strong jealousy of him. The nurse was 
one I never could love. I think all of this 
trouble could have been avoided if I could 
have seen Mae legitimately, but I have to 
cheat and take everything that I can get.” 


In this case the actual accomplishment 
of his purpose was inhibited so that he 
has to turn from the desired girl to the 
undesired fat nurse. Evidently he can 
only be potent when sadistic; otherwise 
he is lost in his feelings of tender depen- 
dence, as in the actual experience with 
Mae. Note also how the hospital has 
become identified with the forbidding 
CXdipus figures. Instead of proceeding 
directly to phantasies about his mother, 
however, his sister hecomes involved. 

14. “It was a rather wild party, with a good 


deal of drinking and talk about intercourse. 
Someone knocked on the door and it was my 


sister wanting to come in. I said, ‘No, I don’t 
want you on this party.’ Then she said she 
knew the nurse (with whom I was expecting 
to have intercourse), said she had been with 
her and she was going on a party with us. I 
gave her hell. I didn’t want her to have any- 
thing to do with such girls. Meanwhile, the 
others were making merry.” 

; “Sister Mae is twenty-one. I have 
thought about her chastity and have wondered 
about her. I was shocked that she was so 
chummy with a girl of this sort in the dream. 
It was the kind of party I wouldn’t want her 
on.” 

15. (Is becoming interested in another 
young female patient whom he remarked 
looked so fresh, young and vital. He guesses 
he has been overlooking the possibilities in 
these younger girls, but had always thought 
of them as younger sisters.) “I married 
Polly and carried her home, getting there in 
the night. Everybody had gone to bed. Every- 
body was in someone else’s room, had trouble 
finding a vacant bedroom. Finally we did and 
went to bed. I had not been there long before 
I heard Mother talking, and realized that I 
had not greeted her. I got out of bed. She 
came to the door, smiled, and I kissed her 
and introduced my wife to her. She met her 
affectionately, then suddenly she changed and 
went into a tantrum. Then I realized I 
couldn’t bear it at home and it was a mistake, 
and that I would have to go back to the 
hospital. In another part of the dream I was 
home in the bedroom. (This beats me.) I 
don’t know whether I had clothes on or not, 
but Polly had on black underthings, which 
reminds me of a bawdy house. Maybe I said 
something to her about it, maybe that’s why 
I next saw her naked. A joyous wave of 
emotion gushed through me. I picked her 
off her feet and held her in my arms and I 
kissed her. It all seemed real. She made some 
coy remark, and in answer I slapped her on 
the buttocks, and she screamed in an agonized 
voice, ‘Oh, don’t do that. You hurt me.’ I took 
my hand away and it was all bloody, and she 
showed me where I had hit her. I was 
startled and shocked and hurt at having in- 
jured her. At the same time I was baffled 
by it because I had not hit her hard.” 


We note that he has to make this young 
girl into a prostitute in order to permit 
sexual interest, but then he is defeated 
by his own sadistic impulses and bloody 
conception of intercourse. He remarks 
afterwards that he thinks he never knew 
what menstruation was until his sister 
started using Kotex. 


16. (Sixth month of analysis) “In bed with 
sister. There was another bed in the room 


and Mother was there. We had all just gone 
to bed. I was fighting against this overwhelm- 
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ing desire to have intercourse with my sister. 
It looked as though I would do it in spite of 
myself. She seemed ready and expectant. I 
felt anxiety because of my fear that I would. 
We were whispering because Mother was 
there nearby. Whatever it was Mae said, it 
implied that it wouldn’t be a novel experience 
for her. That upset me and finally I awoke. 
I was very anxious.” 

.... “Way back I did sleep with my sister. 
I can remember I never had any carnal desires 
toward her. In this dream she was really try- 
ing to seduce me. (Added later): Was sleep- 
ing with her during the period in puberty of 
orgasms without ejaculation. She would tell 
me to stop shaking the bed.” 

17. “In a hotel. People whom I seemed to 
know were going by in the hall and waved at 
me. Then a midget about two feet high spoke 
to me. He seemed a pal of mine. He shook 
hands and walked on down the hall. Then 
a midget woman about one foot high came 
right on in my room. There was a piece of 
furniture, something like this couch, only 
it was a big chair. I closed the door and she 
was a normal-sized woman. I embraced her, 
said something, apparently perhaps a pro- 
posal for intercourse. I had my head on her 
breast. She said nothing but I could tell that 
she was shaking her head no. I had my hand 
on her vagina. I thought that I might try 
anyhow. I pulled her closer and had an 
emission.” 


The analyst suggested a reversal of 
roles, namely that he was the little one 
who got into mother’s lap. He replied 
that as he now thinks of it the chair was 
bigger than normal and the furniture was 
big as it might appear to a small child. 
This dream was the closest that he came 
to a clear-cut infantile sexual relation 
with mother in which both the tender 
receptive feelings (putting his head on 
her breast) and the phallic ones are 
simultaneously present. 

Finally, for comparison, we include 
several dreams showing his juvenile con- 
fusion about genitals. We will omit 
several other dreams in which he was 
fighting snakes, which might be either 
the penis or the dangerous vagina, and 
was trying to catch snapping turtles 
which he was afraid would bite him. 


18. “I was among a group of people who 
had guns. The women had the old-style, 
bulky frontier Colt pistols. I remarked to 
myself on how big they were.” ~ 

19. “Thought it was going to be a wet dream 
but it didn’t materialize. A woman got on 
top of me. She had a penis and testicles be- 


low the vagina. She inserted my penis in her 
vagina. I had sensations as though there 
would be an emission but there wasn’t. She 
was feminine and very pretty. I had been 
playing around with her before. Seemed 
something like the student nurse, though it 
wasn’t she. I was surprised she had the penis, 
but I didn’t bother much about it because she 
had a vagina. When I pulled her down in bed 
beside me, my penis was hard and I said I 
liked it that way and called her attention to it. 
I said it had been a long time since it had 
been that hard. I remember now that I took 
it out and put on a condom. That was odd 
because I have used damned few of those in 
recent years. Used them mostly in the teens.” 

20. ‘There was a woman having a penis and 
testicles, but apparently no vagina. It seemed 
that the idea was for me to enter the urinary 
canal. Mine was in erection, but hers was not. 
Did not have an emission.” 

.... “She was a barmaid seen downtown 
yesterday. She didn’t look so damned safe.” 


In citing these dreams, there is no 
thought of attempting to prove any 
special theory, although in their unso- 
phisticated purity they illustrate many 
points. For our present purpose only 
superficial deductions are necessary. The 
dramatic turmoil, the harrowing experi- 
ences, and the effort to settle anxiety by 
bringing things to a crisis are evident. 
No wonder such patients sleep restlessly 
and awaken tired and on edge! 

The dreams show something of the 
anxiety latent in social relations, whether 
involving self-assertive aggression or 
erotic impulses. In situations involving 
interpersonal conflict there is a_back- 
ground of unconscious dread that people 
are dangerous and likely to attack. In 
point of fact, a number of these dreams 
appeared while the patient was spending 
a good share of his daytime hours and 
much of his analytic time in his compli- 
cated efforts to fight the hospital. We can 
see better why he regarded the institution 
as such a vicious establishment while 
other patients found it on the whole 
rather agreeable. In erotic situations like- 
wise he is cursed by nameless anxiety. 
There is increasing emergence of tender 
emotion and incestuous thoughts, but 
practically throughout, sexual relations 
appear in the light of something bloody 
and dangerous. Sometimes women are 
seducers, sometimes they are “phallic 
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women,” sometimes relations with them 
involve fear of jealous men. Sometimes 
there is distress at his own sadistic 
impulses. 

There is anxious uncertainty as to his 
own integrity as a male. Many dreams 
are preoccupied with questions of his own 
potency, with whether he is identified 
with the male or the female, or whether 
he is about to be converted by mutilation 
into the passive one. In this connection 
we note the remarkable fact that his early 
childhood fears and anxiety dreams of 
burglars and the like are those usually 
characteristic of the virgin hysterical girl 
with a paranoid attachment to her mother. 
In short, they represent a strong maso- 
chistically distorted feminity probably 
originating, as in the girl, from jealous, 
sadistic impulses of attack on the mother’s 
body. This may be the reason why even 
the passive homosexual adjustment is 
impossible for such a patient. This is 
rather the unconscious setting that results 
in homosexual panic. So far, the dreams 
have shown little or no expression of oral 
passivity. Seven months would be too 
soon in which to expect their appearance 
(outside of psychosis) in an individual 
with such strong phallic defenses. 

At this point we cannot declare posi- 
tively that the main anxiety derives from 
a simple castration complex. The danger 
as seen is somewhat more diffuse than 
this, there being not merely dismember- 
ment themes but many other forms of 
injury and mutilation as well.?5 


DISCUSSION OF THE DYNAMICS AND 
THEIR ORIGIN 


With the material at hand, it would not 
be justifiable to go deeply into the pre- 


*®Such dreams are quite characteristic of alco- 
holics, and in my experience of psychopaths and 
some schizophrenics as well. Jislin [quoted in 
Hitschmann, Eduard, Beitrage zu einer Psycho- 
pathologie des Traumes, II. Internat. Zeitschr. f. 
Psychoanal. (1935) 21; p. 434] comments on the 
severe dreams in which the alcoholic fights with 
bandits, attempts to escape, is terrified by animals 
that are about to bite him, etc. There are similar 
striking analogies in Bromberg, W., and Schilder, 
Paul, Psychological Considerations in Alcoholic Hal- 
lucinosis—Castration and Dismemberment Motives. 
Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1933) 14:206-224. Theirs 
were cases of acute intoxications in contrast to the 
prevalent sobriety of our patient whose dreams 
complement their findings remarkably. 


genital unconscious dynamics of alcohol- 
ism, which Glover has so _ brilliantly 
summarized.** In any case our major 
concern is with the relation of the 
family constellation to all this. 

On the descriptive level Knight’s paper 
gives an excellent exposition. He men- 
tions first the inner need to be loved, 
which we have already seen growing out 
of essential maternal rejection and which 
we have tentatively described as a desire 
for non-judging, non-demanding, envelop- 
ing love. It is not clearly an oral passivity 
nor simply a desire to be fed, but rather 
a freedom from the dread of loss of love.?* 

It is not that such alcoholics don’t have 
lovers. They are peculiarly the prey of 
pursuing women of an aggressive type 
who apparently intuit their masochism; 
but this is not the kind of love they want. 

The second dynamic factor is the always 
present fear of effeminacy—that he will 
be discovered to be a sissy and a coward. 
(This is not so much the conviction that 
he is a woman but that he is not a man.) 
His sexual development has been in- 
hibited and his apparent heterosexual 
masculinity is a flimsy mask. The third 
characteristic is a deep identification with 
the mother (usually the bad mother 
image) and a partial identification with 
the image of an apparently potent father. 
The fourth is the marked inhibition of 
aggression, with suppressed resentments 
always present and childish incoordinated 
rebellion which burgeons forth into revolt 
and sadistic hostility under the influence 
of liquor. 

Now how does the family constellation 
foster this product? We may say that 
the normal child, brought up by loving 
maternal figures, is carried through the 


Glover, Edward, Contribution to'Symposium on 
Aetiology of Alcoholism. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. (1928) 
21:1351-1356 and Glover, Edward, The Aetiology of 
Drug Addiction. Internat. J. Psychoanal. (1932) 15: 
298-328. 

77Probably there is a panicky flight from oral 
cravings. Certainly our patient showed such turmoil 
over his tender feeling toward Mae whom he identi- 
fied as a sort of mother-wife who made fudge for 
him, and so much fear that he might lose her and 
be overwhelmed, that he actually precipitated this 
denouement. Prolonged analysis might have re- 
vealed in him, as I have seen in other cases, the oral 
pessimism and revenge described by Bergler, Ed- 
mund, Further Observations on the Clinical Picture 
of ‘““Psychogenic Oral Aspermia.” Internat. J. Psycho- 
anal. (1937) 18:196-234. 
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suckling and sphincter education periods 
without undue outbursts of helpless rage, 
prolonged clashes of will between his 
impulses and the thwartings and punish- 
ments of the parents, or any marked feel- 
ing of insecurity to be allayed only by a 
harsh suppression of his own desires. As 
phallic impulses develop, then, they are 
not loaded with an aura of danger and 
battle, but are simply a part of his expand- 
ing consciousness. They are mildly in- 
hibited, perhaps, but not being surcharged 
with sadistic fantasy, they rather quietly 
yield preeminence to other aggressive 
play impulses that have a larger immedi- 
ate yield in satisfaction, until the urgent 
reblooming at puberty. 

Not so our patient. We cannot conceive 
the mother whom we have here pictured 
as patiently rising in the night to nurse 
him or to change his bed. We cannot 
conceive her making casual suggestions 
that it is time to sit on the toilet, but 
that it is all right if he doesn’t. We should 
assume that there had been many scenes 
throughout infancy as well as childhood. 
In fact, we doubt if she nursed him. 

Any boy infant, with or without ex- 
cessive oral cravings, when deprived of 
genuine maternal love must necessarily 
develop an enhanced demand for such an 
all-comforting and all-embracing love— 
contributed to by the extent to which he 
feels insecure and helpless in family con- 
flict. This seems to correspond to the 
findings of the alcoholic’s strong need for 
love, of a decidedly passive receptive type. 
No doubt this sometimes culminates in a 
craving for “alimentary bliss” (Rado). 

Naturally we should expect him to turn 
to the father or other available parental 
figure for comfort. To the extent that 
father can meet the need, there is a warm, 
submissive feeling toward the male figure. 
This might lead to a definite passive- 
homosexual attitude. For some reason 
such a development is inhibited, or at 
least there is much conflict about it. Why? 

First, the struggle with mother has 
already poisoned personal relations. 
There is always the dread of her in 
the background. There are stormy feel- 
ings, rages, inner pictures of pitched 


battles. The phallic sadistic impulses 
have been strongly aroused toward her 
—perhaps partly because, being eroti- 
cally unsatisfied, she has stimulated some 
of these battles unconsciously because 
of their sexually exciting quality, and 
may even have seduced him genitally 
to some extent. In his mind, his phallic 
impulses have been stabbing, penetrative, 
destructive. This coloring applies to his 
notion of sexual relations throughout, 
seriously disturbing comfortable love re- 
lations when they become genital. Some 
genital satisfaction he does get in affairs 
with women he does not respect or love. 

In turning to father, these sadistic 
phallic preoccupations seem to compli- 
cate the relations in several ways. The 
prematurely stimulated phallic interest in 
mother may arouse possessive trends, 
leading to jealousy of father as a com- 
petitor, and consequent fear of him, even 
when he is gentle and not a threatening 
type. Further, the supposed knowledge 
that the penis is a dangerous weapon, 
makes the father with the big weapon 
still more dangerous. There is also the 
talion fear of himself being stabbed, pene- 
trated, destroyed. Passivity toward father 
means no defence against just this danger; 
hence, the phantasies of using the phallus 
as a defensive weapon. Moreover, we can 
assume that the hysterical mother has 
given him no pattern for a comfortable 
passive feminine identification. 

How far castration-fear is an important 
dynamic force is not clear in this case. 
The fear of being stabbed, shot, mutilated 
does not quite show unmistakable castra- 
tion significance in the seven months. It 
is of course entirely possible that a typical 
direct @idipus phase would have appeared 
more clearly at a later time. The attribut- 
ing of male genitals to women is usually 
taken as an indication of the denial of 
the possibility of castration. Whatever 
the precise nature of the dread of a hostile 
man, in any case it is evident that this 
patient has felt his belligerent tendencies 
pretty well inhibited, a general character- 
istic that Knight has already noted. 

A second factor inhibiting the develop- 
ment of passivity towards father, arid thus 
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a comfortable passive homosexual atti- 
tude, may be instinctual.** Such an atti- 
tude seems in direct contradiction to 
healthy male aggression, and thus arouses 
biological conflict. Possibly there is a 
biologically grounded fear of sexual pas- 
sivity in the male, a threat to masculinity. 
This may well be, though it seems that 
plenty of males are able to accept this; 
and certainly apes, when attacked by the 
dominating old male, do not seem to feel 
that they have lost masculine caste in 
promptly submitting to copulation. Does 
not our male fear this because he reads 
into it his own hostile fantasies, so that 
submission means injury and death? 

The next alternative in the rescue of a 
lad attached to his mother in primitive 
ambivalence is that he shall have a satis- 
factory experience as a member of the 
gang, that he shall feel comfortably ac- 
cepted by his peers as a regular fellow, 
and that some acceptance of sexual in- 
terests shall be included in this. While 
no complete cure, such experience is a 
great prophylactic.”® 

Certain it is that he is thrown into 
virtual panic at being caught passive, or 
being thought a sissy. (We have not had 
occasion to include the material from this 
patient’s analysis.in which he expressed 
curiosity about and disgust for the “pan- 
sies” he encountered.) From then on 
follows as night the day the alcoholic so- 
called hyper-masculinity, the helling 
around, and being wild. (We can now 
see that this strange behavior really corre- 
sponds to his inner unconscious picture, 
arising in the phallic phase, of what it 
means to be a man.) In addition, drink- 
ing‘is supposed to be masculine (‘Whis- 


78 Alexander, Franz, The Relation of Structural and 
Instinctual Conflicts. Psychoanalytic Quart. (1932) 
2:181-207. 

”Sullivan, Harry Stack, Environmental Factors 
in Etiology and Course under Treatment of Schizo- 
phrenia. Med. J. and Record (1931) 133:19-22; p. 6. 
In schizophrenics we often find that even this stage 
has not been reached, though some may have done 
so incompletely. Alcoholics usually give a story of 
a fair amount of such gang experience which seems 
to continue in its juvenile aspects well into the teens. 
Even the subsequent heterosexual life of these 
patients tends somehow to carry this juvenile gang 
connotation. But the socializing effect of the boy- 
hood group is also severely limited by the same 
factors that we have described in relation to the 
father. Such appears to have been the situation 
with our patient. 


JOSEPH CHASSELL 


key is a man’s drink’’), and at the same 
time it satisfies some of the original 
passive craving. It is also a stealing from 
father in money and damages. At the 
same time it keeps him dependent—he 
is no real threat to father. 

We now see much more clearly why he 
hesitates really to rebel and become 
emancipated from the family. There are 
strong suggestions that it would mean a 
fight to the finish, i.e., death, with mother, 
whose aggressiveness toward him he feels 
would mount to murder in a crisis. To 
give in would mean defenceless submis- 
sion to this hostility. He has never really 
been able to stand against her in the 
past—being the small child who fought 
helplessly while actively identifying with 
her in her rage at his behavior. Moreover, 
he craves her love, and as soon as he 
breaks away he realizes this attachment, 
and also fears that his hostility will drive 
her to suicide. (Apparently he actually 
got away a few months after analysis, by 
experimenting with verbal hostility and 
finding that it did not have cataclysmic 
consequences.) The other aspect is that 


inside he does not feel adequate—he — 


knows that he has always had to have 
parental support, and that if he really 
cuts himself off, he may succumb in the 
struggle for existence. So what he really 
does is to rebel as a small child would— 
throwing a tantrum, threatening to run 
away, stamping out, slamming the door— 
knowing all the time that the parents 
don’t believe him, and that they will come 
and bring him home—i.e., it is rebellion 
without a desire for independence. 

I believe the above picture to be rela- 
tively typical of alcoholics. The essential 
pathology is the pre-Gidipal relation—the 
boy and his mother—into which the father 
enters significantly, but secondarily. It is 
much the same as in Freud’s most recent 
theory of Female Sexual Development * 


wherein he ascribes the fundamental pat- . 


tern to the daughter-mother relationship, 
with the relationship to father coming 
secondarily as already a reprint of the 
earlier one. I would expect the successive 


%* Freud, Sigmund. Female Sexuality, Internat. J. 
Psychoanal. (1932) 13:281-297. 
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links as given above to be usually present. 
In some cases one link may be relatively 
weak, with another strong—giving the 
clinical variations commonly seen. E.g., 
if the father also is very harsh, and the 
boy has nowhere at home to find peace, 
we may have early appearance of ag- 
gression (with panic behind it), and a 
blossoming out of delinquency, definite 
anti-social traits, etc.** 


DIGRESSION ON THE SISSY 


The proper psychology of the sissy has, 
so far as I know, never been written— 
surely Adler did not accomplish it. Yet 
the term is a potent one in folk psy- 
chology, at least in this country. (A 
colleague from abroad states that his sons 
did not become preoccupied with the task 
of proving they were not sissies until 
taking up residence in America.) A per- 
fect understanding of the meaning of 
sissihood would explain far better than 
conceptions of latent homosexuality, I 
think, the character of the alcoholic, psy- 
chopath, delinquent,*? and many schizo- 
phrenics. 


31 For variations on this theme, see the stimulating 
paper by Wilhelm Reich, Die Charakterologische 
Uberwindung des Odipus Komplexes. Internat. Zeit- 
schr. f. Psychoanal. (1931) 17:55-71. To summarize 
some of his more pertinent remarks: 

Always when there is a passive feminine character 
in the male, an identification with the mother lies 
at the basis. An identification is always made with 
the person who does the most frustrating, who 
represents the danger-signal that he must set up 
within himself to avoid annihilation. When the 
mother is stern, “masculine,” he will tend to identify 
with her. If these frustations come during sphincter 
training, especially anal, he will tend to develop a 
passive-feminine character, with a scared, polite, 
yielding attitude. He will long to be a man, but be 
utterly unable to comprehend what it feels like, 
being mainly masochistic. If the frustation comes 
predominantly when phallic impulses are at play 
there will be a definite phallic-sadistic organization, 
with fantasies toward women, of a fundamentally 
hostile revenging type. (There can also be a re- 
gression to a passive-feminine mother identification 
if the father is too dangerous, with, at the same time, 
a wish to get vengeance on him and become a man.) 
If the phallic level has been reached, the character 
is found to contain remnants of such fantasies, 
and actual impulses may escape. At the same time, 
there will be terror at castration, either by mother 
or father, depending on which one has constituted 
the greater (fantasied?) threat. In our alcoholics, 
where phallic behavior is so pronounced, we should 
expect that this level had been reached, with cor- 
responding great fear of vengeful men; atthe same 
time, with their passive-homosexual traits, there 
should be fear of the castrating woman. 

Macdonald, Martha W., Criminally Aggressive 
Behavior in Passive Effeminate Boys. Amer. J. 


The phenomonology is well-known. To 
be a sissy does not mean to be a girl, 
for girls can be sissies too. Perhaps a boy 
may even be effeminate without rating 
as a sissy. While the term refers to a 
kind of immaturity, it must be of a special 
type, not chronological, since plenty of 
three and four-year-olds have nothing of 
the sissy in them. 

Even nursery-school children may use 
this term, with fair accuracy, as the ulti- 
mate in scorn, perhaps alternating with 
the chant, “Just a little baby!” The victim 
resents the judgment of inadequacy from 
his peers, and unless he is pretty hopeless 
will make a genuine effort to wipe the 
stain from his character, by accepting 
“dares,” fighting, showing he “can do it,” 
etc. Such children are likely to be easily 
teased—i.e., they have a very vulnerable 
self-regard and are readily “hurt,” with 
the arousal of unmanageable and impotent 
rage. In a new group, they are quickly 
picked out and attacked—one almost 
wonders if they invite attack, but it is 
more likely that they unconsciously be- 
have as individuals who do not really 
“belong,” who do not understand or par- 
ticipate in the group mind. As they get 
older they sometimes attempt to use 
snobbishness as a protection (the irrele- 
vance of who I am in place of what I am), 
or they may be boastful of exploit—or 
they may, after the first inevitable humili- 
ation, retire into day-dream. If the “long- 
curls syndrome” is present in any mani- 
festation, they are quickly spotted. On 
the other hand, a mother’s darling may 
promptly be recognized by the brother- 
hood as being actually no sissy. It is 
evidently not a question simply of being 
over-protected, a mamma’s boy, but the 
absence of a certain rapport with the 
group. 

From whence arises this handicapping 
flaw in social rapport, this peculiar im- 
maturity? Is it not a kind of infantile 
misapprehension of the social situation— 





Orthopsychiatry (1938) 8:70-78. The ancient truism 
is that bullies are sissies at heart. “The Devil is a 
Sissy.”” Apparently a good bit of the hazing in boy- 
society represents the effort to cast onto a scape- 
goat any suspicion that one’s self is sissified, and 
God help the scapegoat. Of Human Bondage and 
Eyeless in Gaza are literary examples. 
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as something to be approached with great 
anxiety and insecurity (even though con- 
cealed under startling over-compensa- 
tions), and in which the other actors are 
regarded not as persons, but as potentially 
friendly or hostile fairy-book creatures? 
Certainly in our patient there was from 
the earliest years a picture of the world 
as a place in which terrible things were 
always happening, against which one 
fought with utter impotence, and to meet 
which one must become some vague sort 
of superman. The notion of masculinity 
is a caricature, probably elaborated as we 
have said during the phallic phase, and 
aided by our cultural heritage of stories 
of the Wild West, Indian fighting, gang- 
sters, Buck Rogers. From this is gene- 
rated a secondary craving to get back into 
the good mother’s arms, which in its turn 
must be repressed. This sequence may 
describe a sort of generic Male Psychosis, 
with many clinical subdivisions. 

A fundamental feeling of inferiority 
is probably the inner correlate to the 
more public culture-concept of sissihood. 
Theories of the origins of such deep feel- 
ings of inferiority should then serve as 
excellent cross-reference data to our prob- 
lem. Freud ** states that because of dis- 
dain, shaming, humiliation, discipline, 
and failure in efforts to recapture the 
loved position, the ego-feeling is left with 
marks of injury comparable to a Nar- 
cissistic scar, with the personal convic- 
tion, “I can’t do anything. I am never 
successful.” Alexander ** holds that in- 
feriority-feeling is the reaction of the ego 
to awareness of a strong regressive wish 
for early dependent passive relations. 
Both views seem valid—Alexander em- 
phasizing the libidinal wish, and Freud 
the misadventures in the early family 
constellation that resulted in ego-injury 
and led to regressive accentuation of the 

* Freud, Sigmund, Beyond the Pleasure Principle; 
London, International Psychoanalytic Press, 1922 
(90 pp.); p. 21. 

*% Alexander, Franz., The Logic of Emotions and 
Its Dynamic Background. Internat. J. Psychoanal. 
(1935) 16:399-413; p. 411. His conception is de- 
veloped further, with implications pertinent to our 
whole discussion, in Remarks about the Relation of 


Inferiority Feelings to Guilt Feelings. Internat. J. 
Psychoanal. (1938) 19:41-49; in particular, p. 47. 


wish—and both views are applicable to 
our material. 

In concluding this digression, we should 
note that the complementary study—the 
psychology of the sissifying mother—is 
also unwritten. Perhaps a simple excess 
of overprotection, aimed at making the 
child feel it is dangerous to be like other 
children, can precipitate the condition, 
but I believe this to be too superficial an 
analysis. I would expect the mother to 
be a deeply neurotic personality, the un- 
satisfied masochistic woman in flight 
from the feminine role and exhibiting 
martyred or shrewish attitudes (and 
for whom we may nominate as Official 
portrait-painter Karen Horney because of 
the many elucidating sketches she has 
made). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In presenting this case we have at- 
tempted to test the tentative formulations 
of Knight regarding the family constella- 
tion in alcoholism, and therefore have 
focused on these factors more than on 
fixation points, regressions, etc. The 
methodology used in manipulating the 
data obtained during psychoanalysis was 
influenced primarily by the Experience 
Variables Record ** and modified in some 
points, perhaps not enough, by Dollard. 
We have attempted to present a portrait 
of the alcoholic as a young man in his 
family setting with as much background 
as possible from the period prior to his 
addiction. In proceeding we followed this 
outline: 

I. Development History 

a. Hospital record as obtained from 
relatives. 

b. Patient’s own version. 

II. Family Constellation 

a. Attitudes of mother: disciplinary 
or dominating; her ambitions for 
him. 

b. Discussion of maternal attitudes 
and their origins. 

III. Family Constellation 

a. Attitudes of father. 


b. Discussion of paternal attitudes 
and their origins. 


33 Chassell, Joseph, A Clinical Revision of the Ex- 


perience Variables Record. Psychiatry (1938) 1:70- 
77. 
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IV. Family Constellation and Accultura- 
tion: What are the cultural de- 
mands the individual feels are 
being made upon him, and in the 
face of which he feels inadequate? 

V. Preliminary Attempt to Formulate 
Pathology in the Family Constel- 
lation. 

VI. Supplementary Data from Transference 
Situations, especially the Hospi- 
tal Transference. 

VII. The Value of Alcohol in Adjustment. 

VIII. The Alcoholic Patient’s Wishes: What 
does he feel will restore him? 
Are these valid? 

IX. The World and the Individual as seen 
in his Dreams: What anxieties 
and obstacles unconsciously in- 
hibited his becoming an adult? 

We find that the boyhood and youth as 
described by the mother was supposedly 
uneventful, but actually was marked by 
hysterical fears, unhappiness over per- 
sonal status in the comrade group because 
of sissifying features, and a few sex ex- 
periences essentially passive in nature 
that made a mark on his mind and in- 
creased his insecurity. The mother is of 
the masked hostile type, emotionally very 
aggressive, but never firm, arousing mixed 
rebellious and tender feelings, accom- 
panied naturally, by intense guilt. The 
father emerges as a somewhat more 
favorable figure but he is not positive 
enough to reverse the pattern set by the 
mother and is further evidence that she 
cannot be withstood. 

In response the patient is unable to 
reach emancipation while making queer 
abortive attempts at it—the so-called 
“wild oats” maneuver. He is conscious 
of inner demoralization and is hopeless, 
and the hospital experience reveals his 
compulsion to rebel, his fear of submission 
and his effort to manipulate his environ- 
ment as he did his changeable mother— 
while at the same time feeling hurt that 
he is not more loved. Meanwhile, he in- 
evitably phantasies a possible cure: he 
longs for comfortable mothering love, a 
haven—and is convinced he cannot have 
it. In addition, he wants to be “free” and 
make a living and be a man. Drinking 
helps give a fictional satisfaction without 


apparently providing much direct libi- 
dinal pleasure. 

The dreams show fantastic inner inhi- 
bitions making emancipation doubly diffi- 
cult. Briefly, there appears to be a core 
of passive tender craving and a deep feel- 
ing of inadequacy against which a gro- 
tesque phallic adjustment is attempted 
involving the separation of sex and love. 
There is inhibited aggression and yet a 
compulsive striving for emancipation and 
manhood. 

Our case raises doubts regarding the 
specific accents and Knight’s tentative 
formulation about the family, especially 
in reference to his impression of the 
loving, indulgent mother and the harsh 
father. At the same time it confirms the 
importance of attempting to identify spe- 
cific pathology in the family picture and 
it warrants our examining the pathogenic 
action of the neurotic mother as a primary 
cause of alcoholism. Naturally, if the 
constellation described produces this re- 
sult, variations of it, which must exist, 
should produce other characteristic re- 
results, yielding the significant varieties 
of clinical picture actually seen. For 
example, there must be marked differ- 
ences dependent on whether the father 
plays an important substitute maternal 
role, or whether he is distant and hostile.** 

While documenting my conclusions 
from the one case presented, I have at 
hand another similar one written up after 
the same pattern, and also have vivid 
impressions from five other incomplete 
analyses in which alcohol was a prominent 
symptom, as well as several similar cases 
in women. 


TOWSON, MARYLAND. 


36In one of my cases the father is remembered as 
the tender nurse during an infantile illness, the 
mother being an invalid. In another, the father 
actually managed the baby feedings, the mother 
having been sent away in a psychosis during which 
it was feared she might injure the baby. (Upon her 
return she was over-solicitous.) Such experiences 
seem to have a particularly devastating effect, in 
that they tend to foil later efforts at revolt—mother 
had so little security value, and the father whom 
the boy wished to hate he also loved. He then 
refocused his hate on himself, feeling depressed and 
no good. 
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The Technique of Slogans in Communist 
Propaganda 


Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock * 


INCE the distinguishing mark of propaganda is the circulation of symbols to influ- 

ence attitudes on controversial matters, the analysis of the symbols is central to 

the study of any propaganda. While the selection of channels for the symbols is 

important, greater opportunities are offered for blazing flashes of creative imagina- 
tion in the act of inventing and adapting symbols. 

The scientific analysis of the symbols which lie strewn in the wake of practicing 
propagandists may appear stale and dull in comparison with the zest and sparkle 
of the original campaign. Orgies of wild inventiveness, hours of provocative argu- 
ment, moments of lucky accident, are rarely duplicated in the methodical calm of 
scientific autopsy. When the symbols of yesterday lie stiff and cold on the slab of 
the dissecting scientist, the bystander may turn away in disgust or indifference. 

However, the distance between post mortem and ante-vitam is closer than it 
might seem, for all is not superheated fantasy in the creation of propaganda sym- 
bols. Wholly apart from the tedious and highly repetitive details of layout and 
channel, there is often little elbow room for the flights of genius. The highest 
acumen is often displayed in cases in which the propagandist deliberately prefers 
the trite and sure to the new and doubtful. Ways of presenting a given set of 
symbols are quickly moulded so that the elaboration of basic ideas tends to follow 
well-bevelled grooves. On the other hand the scientists’s concern with the general 
features of a problem occasionally stimulates the practical manipulator into a 
furore of exciting and profitable discovery. 





The present discussion is more con- 
cerned with the technique of the autopsy 
than with the technique of propaganda. 
Existing ways of describing and compar- 
ing propaganda campaigns leave so much 
to be desired that something may be done 
to direct attention to the abundant possi- 
bilities which lie unexplored. These early 
studies may contribute little of direct 
value to our knowledge of propaganda, 
but the patient application and expan- 
sion of the procedures devised may 
ultimately. vindicate themselves to prac- 
titioner and theorist alike. 


What we need to know about propa- 
ganda symbols in general and about 
revolutionary symbols in particular is 
clear. We want to find out which symbols 
win out over other symbols. The symbols 
which are circulated by the propagandist 
are part of the environment of all whom 
he hopes to influence. If the predis- 
positions of the community are known, 
which symbol patterns will be accepted? 

One of our initial tasks is to invent 
ways of describing symbols which enable 
us to compare changes in the symbol 
pattern of particular propagandas from 


* Ph.B., Chicago, 22; Ph.D., 26. Asst., Political Science, Chicago, 22-23; Instr. 24; Asst. Prof., 27-32; 
Assoc. Prof., 32-38. Graduate work, London, Geneva, Berlin, Paris, 23-24-25. Fellow. S.S.R.C., 28-29. Some- 
time visiting Prof., Syracuse, Western Reserve, California, Yenching. Assoc. Editor, Public Opinion Quar- 


terly; Advisory Editor, Internat. J. of Ethics. 
(1938) 1:157-159. 


For bibliography, see Reference List section of Psychiatry 


Ph.B., Chicago, 34. Research Asst., Political Science, Univ. of Chicago, 34-35; Sr. Interviewer, Il. 
State Employment Service, 36; Research Asst., Ill. State Dept. of Labor, 37; Asst. in charge of Occupational 
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one time to another. In reference to 
communist propaganda in Chicago, this 
task has been partially accomplished and 
the results are presented here. In the 
long run we must make sure that our 
descriptive categories are helpful in com- 
paring any given propaganda with each 
of its rivals (whether revolutionary or 
not). To some extent we have made use 
of our descriptive categories with refer- 
ence to propagandas which are rivalling 
communist propaganda in Chicago. But 
this task was but partially completed. 
Hence we cannot be sure that the methods 
which have been applied to communist 
propaganda are sufficiently generalized 
to meet every conceivable problem of 
description and comparison. But there 
is little doubt that many of these cate- 
gories will win acceptance among 
specialists. 

It was necessary to devise new ways 
of describing propaganda symbols be- 
cause the existing procedures were un- 
standardized and in many respects un- 
satisfactory. The existing literature, 
however, abounds in stimulating sug- 
gestions. 

How may symbols be classified for 
descriptive and comparative purposes? 
Our categories have been adapted from 
those previously proposed by one of the 
authors. Symbols are classified (for 
many basic comparisons) into symbols 
of “demand,” “identification,” and “fact.” 4 

Demands are expressions of preference 
or determination for specified events to 
take place. Revolutionary propaganda 
symbol patterns are distinguished from 
non-revolutionary patterns according to 


1This is a portion of a study of communist prop- 
aganda during the depression years 1930-34. Ac- 
knowledgment is hereby made to the Social Science 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago 
for aid. The entire report will be published in 1939 
through Alfred Knopf and Company as World 
Revolutionary Propaganda: A Chicago Study. 

7A guide to the existing literature is Lasswell, 
H. D., Casey, R. D., and Smith, B. L., Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities; An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, Minneapolis, 1935. Current literature may 
be followed in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 

3’ Lasswell, H. D., World Politics and Personal Inse- 
curity; New York, 1935 (vii and 307 pp.)—Chapters 
II-VI discuss symbols. 

*Symbols of fact are the same as the symbols of 
“expectation” of the book just cited. The category 
of expectation, in conformity to ordinary connota- 
tions, is now treated as a sub-category of fact sym- 
bols, namely fact symbols which refer to future 
events. 


—————— 


the presence or absence of demands for 
fundamental change. Revolutionary sym- 
bol patterns necessarily include demands 
for fundamental substitutions in prevail- 
ing symbols and practices. Communist 
propaganda during the depression years 
always included demands for such funda- 
mental changes.* 

Radical revolutionary symbol patterns 
are distinguished from moderate revo- 
lutionary patterns according to certain 
demand symbols. Radical patterns de- 
mand drastic methods of making funda- 
mental change; moderate patterns do not. 
Communist propaganda during the de- 
pression years was more drastic than its 
revolutionary competitors in the Chicago 
situation. Communists championed many 
more incitements to extreme action than 
Socialists.® 

Revolutionary symbol patterns may be 
distinguished from one another accord- 
ing to identifications rather than demands. 
Demands may be made in the name of 
many different groups: some revolutions 
have been in the name of classes (like 
the proletariat); others in the name of 
nations. Communist propaganda invokes 


the “word proletariat.” In this respect it 


differs quantitatively and not qualitatively 
from Socialist propaganda, which also 
speaks in the name of the proletariat. 
During the depression Communist propa- 
ganda more often demanded world wide 
revolutionary action, and more often 
invoked the world proletariat than did 
Socialist propaganda. Hence Communist 
propaganda was more “world,” “radical,” 
and “revolutionary” than its immediate 
rivals.? 


*The strictest procedure would require us to 
specifiy the minimum frequency with which such 
demands must appear before the pattern is called 
revolutionary. We might say, for example, that un- 
less the demand for fundamental change is made in 
at least 1% of the demands circulated during a 
given period, the propaganda cannot properly be 
classed as revolutionary. 


*The strictest procedure would call for the speci- - 


fication of the minimum frequency with which dras- 
tic demands must be made. The term “drastic” is 
to be understood with reference to prevailing com- 
munity standards before the depression. Acts re- 
garded as justifiable—if ever justifiable—under con- 
ditions of great emergency are “drastic.” 

7The strictest procedure would require, as before, 
the choice of a minimum frequency with which 
certain identifications are invoked tefore propa- 
ganda can be classed according to identifications. 
Identifications include all references to persons or 
groups: some are “self references, some are 


“other” references. 
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Still another way to draw useful dis- 
tinctions among revolutionary propa- 
gandas is according to the symbols of 
fact, rather than demand or identification. 
Fact references characterize events and 
event relationships without indicating 
preference. Moreover, facts are not judged 
according to their “truth,” but according 
to their “manifest content.” The words 
“the coming world revolution” are classi- 
fied as fact references because they ex- 
pressly allude to events which may occur 
in the future. They are not classified 
among the preferences because they do 
not explicitly show whether the speaker 
approves or disapproves the events in 
question. Persons may agree that a new 
world revolution is probable; but one man 
may deplore what another man acclaims. 
Communist propaganda was radical world 
revolutionary propaganda in the factual 
as well as in the demand and identifica- 
tion sense; it circulated symbols which 
affirmed the completion of world revo- 
lution.® 

The categories of demand, identification 
and fact have thus far been helpful in 
making basic distinctions among revo- 
lutionary propagandas. Such categories 
indicate how it will be possible to improve 
our instruments for the description of 
propaganda.? 

The hypothesis has been stated that 
successful revolutionary propaganda de- 
pends upon provoking crises of conscience 
as means of emancipating persons from 
the compulsions of the “old” conscience.'° 
The individual conscience is the personal 
aspect of the mores of the community. 
Unless patterns of conduct are incor- 
porated within the structure of the con- 


§Strict procedure would call for the choice of a 
minimum frequency with which certain facts are 
invoked before propaganda can be classified accord- 
ing to fact. The events referred to are called “ex- 
pectations” when they are in the future of the 
speaker; events may also be present or past. 

*A pioneer contribution to the orderly investiga- 
tion of symbols is George Carslake Thompson, Pub- 
lic Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield; London, 1886. 
2 vols. A recent use of “counting” which yielded 
fruitful results is by Svend Ranulf, Moral Indigna- 
tion and Middle Class Psychology; Copenhagen, 1938. 
Pamphlets and other publications of the English 
Puritans were described with great exactness. See 
pages 59-95. _ 

10 Consult Lasswell, H. D., The Strategy of Revo- 
lutionary and War Propaganda, in Public Opinion 
and World-politics, Lectures on the Harris Founda- 
tion, Quincy Wright, Editor, Chicago, 1933. 


sciences of the overwhelming proportion 
of the community, they cannot justifiably 
be called mores. Since revolutionary ‘ob- 
jectives depend upon the dissolution of 
certain of the mores, it is essential to 
stimulate counter-mores attitudes. So 
peremptory are the exigencies of con- 
science that unlegitimized appeals may 
fail of their purpose. That is to say, simple 
incitement to perform a counter-mores 
act (“Smash the Constitution’) may 
arouse rejection rather than acceptance. 
We may therefore expect that a successful 
device of revolutionary propaganda is to 
divide consciences against themselves. 
This may be done by using symbols which 
appeal to conscience (mores) on behalf of 
symbols which violate the conscience 
(mores). We may therefore describe 
revolutionary propaganda according to 
the proportion of conscience and counter- 
conscience symbols (mores and counter- 
mores symbols). 

Closely connected with the foregoing 
discussion is the study of the proportion 
between “positive” and “negative” ex- 
pressions of preference. Since one plain 
purpose of revolutionary propaganda is 
to arouse hostile attitudes toward the 
symbols and practices of the established 
order, symbols of hostile (negative) 
reference must play a prominent part. 
But another purpose of revolutionary 
propaganda is to organize love and esteem 
with reference to certain substitute sym- 
bols, and this calls for the circulation of 
positive preferences. Is there a successful 
proportion between positive and negative 
references in revolutionary propaganda? 
Our description of the Chicago data will 
probably modify some existing impres- 
sions about the answer to this question. 

Propagandists must keep certain sym- 
bols constant as a means of stabilizing 
attitudes. At the same time they must 
vary symbols as a means of re-enforcing 
the key symbols, and of enlarging the 
attention group. What is the successful 
proportion of “repetition” and “innova- 
tion” in revolutionary propaganda? What 
is the obsolescence rate of symbols in 
revolutionary propaganda? 


11 Explicit hypotheses about successful proportions 
are not proposed, due to lack of experience with 
data in sufficiently precise form to be useful. 
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Another basic propaganda problem 
concerns the “comprehensiveness” of 
symbols. We may examine the proportion 
of “definite” to “indefinite” symbols. We 
may describe the “inclusiveness” of the 
symbol pattern with reference to the 
demands of specific groups. 

Since one of the plain purposes of 
revolutionary propaganda is to incite the 
masses to action, the “dynamic” quality 
of the symbols is worthy of investigation. 

The problems which have been posed in 
this analysis by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of symbol analysis. They are 
representative of the questions which 
appear, at this stage of research, to be 
particularly important. 

The material which is described in the 
present discussion comes from the slogans 
which were printed on the leaflets circu- 
lated by the Communist party in Chicago 
during the Great Depression. 

For the study of revolutionary propa- 
ganda in its application to the masses the 
“slogan” is peculiarly important. Revo- 
lutionary propaganda is mass-orientated 
propaganda, and symbols for the masses 
must be terse, clear, and strong. Slogans 
are synoptic words, phrases, or sentences 
directed to the masses for their guidance. 
By Communists the world over the slogan 
is the recognized unit of propaganda. 
Every policy, every demand is deliber- 
ately and consistently reduced to slogans. 
So deeply imbedded is this in Communist 
practice that the veteran Party member, 
speaking of past history, automatically 
begins, “Our slogan of that time was 


For the study of revolutionary symbols 
the slogans found on leaflets furnish a 
highly valuable body of material. The 
leaflet speaks the slogan language to the 
masses. The leaflet, like the poster, is 
primarily a channel of mass appeal. 

The ephemeral character of the leaflet 
renders it peculiarly difficult of access 
for comparative analysis. Libraries are 
not accustomed to handle such fugitive 
material, and there is no agency devoted 
to the task of assembling these transitory 
clues to the experience of the masses. 
The leaflet collection of the present study, 
built up slowly over several years, can 


be relied upon to give an entirely depend- 
able picture since 1931. Although the 
leaflets remaining from 1930 are few in 
number, they exhibit distributive charac- 
teristics so similar to those of their suc- 
cessors that they may be treated with 
confidence. Several hundred leaflets of 
Communist auxiliary, cooperating, and 
rival organizations have been assembled, 
many of which are analyzed in the course 
of this report. 

For immediate purposes, attention will 
be strictly confined to the leaflets which 
were direct sponsored by the Commu- 
nist Party and its youth organizations, the 
Young Communist League and the Young 
Pioneers. The 315 leaflets which fit this 
description were distributed as follows: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
20 99 93 44 59 


These 315 leaflets yielded 1,659 slogans: 
62 455 591 261 340 


The average number of slogans per leaflet 
varied from 3 to 6: 


3 5 6 6 5 


Slogans are patterns of interrelated 
symbols. Some slogans contain no de- 
mands: 

REFORESTATION CAMPS ARE NO AID TO THE 

UNEMPLOYED 

(May 1, 1933) 
Such slogans affirm facts. The following 
make demands: 

VOTE FOR THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
(November 4, 1934) 
AGAINST FASCISM! 

(May 1, 1934) 
“Vote” is a demand symbol which indi- 
cates “method.” Method demands are 
usually verbs which call for an act from 
the persons addressed. ‘Goal’ demands 
show an end to be attained’ by the act 
which is explicitly or implicitly pre- 
scribed. The words “for the Communist 
Party” describe the object to benefit from 
the “vote.” The words “Against Fascism” 
depict goal without stating method. From 
this point of view slogans may be classi- 
fied as ‘“method-goal,” “method,” or 
“goal” slogans.?2 


44 Note that there may be many goals in a slogan, 
some of which bear an instrumental relation to the 
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Even a casual glance at any collection 
of Communist slogans will reveal the em- 
phatic demand quality of the words used: 
FIGHT! SMASH! RESIST! DEMAND! PROTEST! 
DEMONSTRATE! ORGANIZE! STRIKE! JOIN! VOTE! 
SUPPORT! COME! ATTEND! DRIVE OUT! MO- 
BILIZE! 

Method symbols can be readily classified 
into forms which are serviceable in trac- 
ing the dynamic characteristics of Com- 
munist propaganda slogans between 1930 
and 1934. 

Form 1. Imperative form of the verb, 


with the object of address either stated or 
understood (most commonly the latter). 


DEMONSTRATE AGAINST WAR! 
(August 1, 1932) 
Form 2. Fuller imperative form of the 
verb in which the object of address is 
always stated. 


THE WORKERS MUST FIGHT FOR THE UNEM- 


PLOYMENT INSURANCE BILL! 
(1930) 


Form 3. Subjunctive of wish. 


LET US ORGANIZE TO POSTPONE WAR 
(August 1, 1934) 


Form 4. Action phrase: 
phrase with action meaning. 


an elliptical 


OUT ON THE STREETS ON MARCH 6TH! 
(March 6, 1930) 
The first form, the simple imperative, is 
obviously more forceful than the second 
and third forms. The fourth form, like 
the first, is more emphatic than the sec- 
ond and third. 

The simple imperative form of method 
demand was by far the most frequent in 
Communist propaganda during the period 
studied. 91% or 670 out of a total of 732 
demands for action were phrased in this 
way. The action phrase (Form 4 above) 
accounted for 6% or 41 of the total num- 
ber. The distribution between the four 
forms was as follows: 


Form 1 91% 
Form 2 1% 
Form 3 2% 


Form 4 5% 


In 1930 and 1932 the simple imperative 
form accounted for 95% of the action 


others. Slogans often contain more than one method 
symbol in each slogan. Examples: oRGANIZE AND 
FIGHT! (October 17, 1931); ORGANIZE! FIGHT! STRIKE! 
DEMONSTRATE! (March 8, 1932). Actual count showed 





that the Communist slogans which contained any 
method symbols averaged two per slogan. 


demands. This form was used least fre- 
quently in 1933, during which year only 
79% of the method demands appeared 
in the simple imperative. During this 
latter year the mild subjunctive form 
appeared in over 8% of the cases, the 
high for use of this form. In 1934 the 
simple imperative was again less strik- 
ingly frequent than in its two banner 
years; but the supplementary form was 
not the subjunctive of wish but the action 
phrase. There is no hesitation in saying 
that 1933 was the year with the least 
dynamic styles of symbol. 

In the study of revolutionary propa- 
ganda we are interested in the “com- 
prehensiveness” of symbols. Both method 
and goal symbols may be classified as 
“definite” (i.e. specific and particular in 
reference) or as “indefinite” (i.e. general 
and universal in reference). The terms 
“specific” and “general” refer to the 
nature of the methods or goals repre- 
sented by the symbols; the terms “par- 
ticular” and “universal” refer to the posi- 
tion of these acts or goals in time and 
space as explicitly formulated or under- 
stood. 

Thus definite (specific and particular) 
method demands refer to rather unam- 
biguously indicated and specialized acts 
to be performed at particular times and 
places; indefinite (general and universal) 
method demands refer to events which 
are more ambiguously defined and less 
localized in time and place. Hence method 
words like “vote” and “attend” are defi- 
nite and specific, whereas terms like 
“protest” and “prepare” are indefinite 
and general. 

The number of different method sym- 
bols appearing in Communist Party 
slogans was comparatively small, and 
there were few uncertainties of meaning. 
Sometimes, however, the symbol was 
definite and specific in one context and 
indefinite and general in another. The 
symbol “demonstrate” in a slogan like 
DEMONSTRATE AT UNION PARK ON MAY DAY 
is definite as well as specific, while the 
same word in another slogan, DEMON- 
STRATE YOUR STRENGTH, alludes to a wide 
range of ambiguously defined possibili- 
ties. The same differences in meaning 
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are shown by the term “join” in two 
slogans, JOIN THE YOUNG PIONEERS OF 
AMERICA and JOIN THE FIGHT AGAINST WAR. 

A goal symbol is definite (specific and 
particular) if it refers to an ambiguously 
defined objective of specialized character 
which is to be realized in a circumscribed 
time and place; a goal symbol is indefinite 
(general and universal) if the nature of 
the objective is subject to alternative 
interpretations and if the time-space 
range for which the change is postulated 
is inclusive. Thus a demand for RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE SOVIET UNION is definite and 
specific; a demand to sTOP THE MISTREAT- 
MENT OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE is indefinite 
and general. 

Goal demands are convenient indicators 
of the geographical comprehensiveness of 
propaganda. For this reason a special 
study was made of the “space” reference 
of goal demands. As a means of refining 
the results obtained by the initial break- 
down into “particular” and “universal,” 
goal demands were subdivided into 
“local,” “regional” and “world” (or 
“spaceless”). A goal symbol is “local” 
if it refers to an objective to be attained 
wholly within Chicago; a goal is “regional” 
if the objective to be attained is any- 
where outside Chicago or over an area 
which includes Chicago but is less inclu- 
sive than the world; a goal is “world” 
(or “spaceless”) if the objective is 
to be reached in the world as a whole 
or if no space reference is stated. 

For the sake of convenience the follow- 
ing labels may be applied to the terms 
of classification described above: 


Definite (i.e. specific and particular) 


goal or method symbols=........ A 
Indefinite (i.e. general and universal) 
goal or method symbols =—........ B 


In addition: 


Local goal symbols (i.e. Chicago)= 1 
Regional goal symbols (i.e. outside 
Chicago, or inclusive of Chicago 


but, less inclusive than world)—... 2 
World- or Indeterminate goal symbols 
(world or no place reference)=.... 3 


Using these convenient abbreviations the 
possible types of goal demands are illus- 
trated below. In each instance the sym- 
bols are given in the slogan context. 


Examples of Al (specific, local goal symbols) 


EXTENSION OF STREET CAR SERVICE AT 47TH, 597TH, 
CICERO AND CRAWFORD AVE. NO DOUBLE FARES 
WITHIN CITY LIMIT. FIVE CENT CARFARES. 
(January 31, 1933) 


THE REPLACEMENT OF THE OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS, 
LIKE THE BRYANT AND THE MASON, WITH SANI- 
TARY BUILDING JUST AS IN THE WARDS IN- 


HABITED BY THE WEALTHY PEOPLE. 
(February 4, 1931) 


B1 (general, local goal symbols). 


LONG LIVE THE UNITED FRONT OF THE WORKING 
CLASS OF CHICAGO! 
(February 17, 1934) 


ONE SOLID UNITED CHICAGO WORKING CLASS AGAINST 
THE BOSSES AND THEIR LACKEYs! 
(July, 1934) 


A2 (specific regional goal symbols). 


FOSTER FOR PRESIDENT 
(November, 1932) 


AGAINST THE DIES DEPORTATION BILL 
(August 1, 1932) 


B2 (general, regional goal symbols). 


FOR A WORKERS AND FARMERS GOVERNMENT 
IN THE U.S.A. 
(November 7, 1933) 


FOR DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(March 14, 1931) 


A3 (specific, world or spaceless goal 
symbols). 


6 HOUR DAY, 5 DAY WEEK 
(May, 1934) 


FREE FOOD FOR UNEMPLOYED 
(March 8, 1932) 
B3 (general, world or spaceless goal 
symbols). 


FOR THE INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY OF THE 
WORKING CLASs! 
(March 10, 1934) 


AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR 
(July 15, 1932) 

We may now summarize the results 
of the study of method and goal symbols. 
In the case of method demands it appears 
that general symbols predominated. In 
no single year did general demands con- 
stitute less than 55% of the total and 
58% was the average for the five years. 
Specific method demands were most fre- 


quently used in 1932 and least frequently ~ 


in 1933. The percentages of specific 
method symbols were as follows: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
39% 41% 45% 36% 44% 


The most specific goal symbols were 
almost always local, and were classified 
. specific, local goal symbols” 
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in the scheme outlined above. It will be 
remembered that symbols were scrted 
according to their manifest content; 
hence only those symbols which ex- 
pressly mentioned local objects were in- 
cluded in this category. The result of 
this strict treatment was to hold down 
the entries in this division to the barest 
minimum (4% of the total number of 
symbols classified). Persons exposed to 
a slogan like FOR PROMPT RELIEF would 
often take it for granted that the demand 
applied only to Chicago. This demand 
would fall in the Al class when associated 
with such explicit expressions as: FOR 
PROMPT LOCAL RELIEF Or FOR CHICAGO 
RELIEF. Specific, local goal symbols, the 
most limited in reference to time, place, 
and act, varied in relation to the total 
number of goal demand as follows: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
5% 6% 1% 0% 2% 


The category at the opposite extreme 
is B3 (general, world or spaceless goal 
symbols). The year 1931, which according 
to the previous tabulation ranked highest 
for specific local symbols is shown to 
rank lowest for “general, world and 
spaceless”’: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
58% 38% 52% 47% 54% 


Another means of studying compre- 
hensiveness is to consider inclusiveness. 
An index of this is the number of groups 
whose special demands were incorpor- 
ated in the slogans issued. Sometimes the 
special demands of local groups were 
directly linked with general, universal 
and spaceless goal symbols: 


EX-SERVICE MEN! WORKING-CLASS FATHERS AND 
MOTHERS! FROM COLEMAN BRONZE, SEARS ROE- 
BUCK, DRYDEN RUBBER, CHICAGO SCREW! COME 
TO THIS DEMONSTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING CLASS SOLIDARITY—INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH DAY. 


(August 31, 1934) 
Groups which were addressed by Com- 
munist propaganda, and whose specific 
demands were incorporated, are shown 
in the tableaux of slogans which is pub- 
lished at the end of this article. Groups 
have been divided as follows: class; skill; 
family status, age, and sex; race and 


nationality; locality. A glance at the 
slogans conveys something of the hectic 
atmosphere of the disturbed days when 
Communist propaganda was especially 
active. 

Under the general term “comprehen- 
siveness” we have described certain sym- 
bols as specific, particular, or inclusive. 
In respect of definiteness (specificity and 
particularity) certain years have been 
found with distinguishing characteristics. 
Thus the data are in a form which admits 
of the careful consideration of interrela- 
tionships (this task, however, is beyond 
the scope of the present article). 

The description of the slogan symbols 
will be continued with reference to certain 
other significant differences. The Com- 
munist movement is a world-wide move- 
ment which plans to preserve its con- 
sciousness of identity in many countries 
through many years. Aside from organi- 
zational bonds, the most important ele- 
ment of Communist unity is the common 
body of symbols which enters into the 
experience of all Communists everywhere. 
In Canton or Chicago, no less than Mos- 
cow and New York, incorporation of 
common symbols organizes and sustains 
that uniformity of experience which fos- 
ters concerted action. No matter how 
many sub-group appeals may be taken 
up, there remains the vital necessity of 
preserving symbolic uniformity in space 
and through time by means of the repe- 
tition of a nuclear collection of repre- 
sentations. 

A major symbol, of course, is “Com- 
munist,” which was found on the leaflets 
in such contexts as the following: 


LONG LIVE THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL! 
(November 24, 1934) 


VOTE FOR THE ONLY PARTY OF THE WORKING 


CLASS—THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
(November 4, 1930) 


FIGHT WITH THE COMMUNIST PARTY AGAINST 
LYNCHING AND TERROR! 
(November 4, 1930) 

JOIN THE COMMUNIST PARTY, THE PARTY OF LENIN, 
THE PARTY OF STRUGGLE, THE PARTY OF THE 
MARCHING VICTORIOUS PROLETARIAT OF THE 
WORLD! 

(November 7? 1931) 


This symbol of identification was intended 
to arouse favorable responses among 
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prospective members and followers of the 
Party, and is hence treated as a symbol 
of positive identification. The term fig- 
ured a comparatively small number of 
times in the slogans which were featured 
on the Chicago leaflets. The actual num- 
bers give a more vivid impression than 
percentages although both are given 
below in order to show both actual and 
relative usage: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
40 17 6 21 29 113 
65% 4% 1% 8% 9% 7% 


“Soviet” referred not only to the Soviet 
Union but to the form of organization to 
be used in and after the coming revo- 
lution: 

FORWARD TO SOVIET AMERICA! 
(November 24, 1934) 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION! 
(March 18, 1932) 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION, THE CHINESE AND 
CUBAN PEOPLE! 
(November 7, 1933) 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION—-THE FATHERLAND OF 


THE WORKERS OF THE WORLD! 
(May 1, 1932) 


DEFEND AND FIGHT FOR YOUR FATHERLAND—THE 
UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS! 
(October, 1930) 

The term “Soviet” was used 125 times 
during the five years. The relative usage 

is shown by the following percentages: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
8% 10% 9% T% 2% 8% 


Other symbols of positive identification 
which are closely connected with one an- 
other are intended to refer to the social 
groups in whose names the Party oper- 
ates: “workers,” “working class,” “toil- 
ers,” “masses,” “proletariat,” “oppressed.” 
Representative slogans: 

LONG LIVE THE SOLIDARITY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


WORKING CLASS 
(February 26, 1934) 


WORKING CLASS AGAINST CAPITALIST CLASS 
(January 1, 1931) 

FOR WORKING CLASS UNITY AGAINST HUNGER 

AND WAR! 
(August 1, 1934) 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 
(September 14, 1930) 
TOILERS OF THE UNITED STATES! UNITED WITH THE 


OPPRESSED OF ALL COUNTRIES! 
(January, 1933) 


WORKERS OF EUROPE ARE HOLDING HIGH THE 
BANNER OF PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION! 
(February 2, 1934) 


WORKERS! COMRADES! HELP THE PARTY OF 
YOUR CLASS 
(November, 1934) 


The term “workers” was the most fre- 
quent one, being used 383 times in slogans 
of the five-year period. The relative usage 
is shown in the following percents: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
3% 3% 8% 31% 28% 23% 


The expression “working class” was used 
83 times between 1930 and 1934 as fol- 
lows: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
11% 4% 1% T% 9% 5% 


The other symbols were quite sporadically 
employed. 

The term “class” appears in negative 
as well as positive combinations, when 
expressions like the “capitalist class” or 
“class enemy” were used. Some instances 
of negative meanings. 

FIGHT AGAINST OUR CLASS ENEMY—THE RICH 


OPPRESSORS! 
(March 8, 1931) 


Another key symbol which often had 
opposite “signs” was “socialist.” In cer- 
tain cases the symbol was intended to be 
positive: 


HAIL—VICTORIOUS—SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 
(November 4, 1934) 


(This alluded to the Second Five-Year 
Plan in the Soviet Union). 
In other cases the term was unequivoc- 
ally negative: 
DOWN WITH THE A. F. OF L. AND SOCIALIST TOOLS 
OF THE BOSSEs! 
(August 1, 1931) 
In many cases an effort was made to 
keep the symbol positive and eliminate 
any negative effects of its appearance in 
a negative combination by imputing that 
the symbol was falsely used by those of 
whom the party disapproved: 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY FIGHTS AGAINST: A. F. 


OF L. AND “SOCIALIST” FAKERS! 
(April 3, 1931) 


The great negative symbols, “capitalist” 
and “capitalism,”1% appeared in such 
slogans as: 


18 By special rule “capitalism” is taken to refer to 
“those who accept capitalism.” It is an identification 
symbol as previously defined. 
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DOWN WITH CAPITALISM 
(March 14, 1931) 


DOWN WITH BLOODY CAPITALISM WHICH BREEDS 
WARS, HUNGER, STARVATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT! 

(August 1, 1933) 


CAST YOUR VOTE ON NOVEMBER 4TH AS A BLOW 
AGAINST CAPITALISM—AGAINST POLICE TERROR, 
WAGE-CUTS, SPEED-UP, MASS UNEMPLOYMENT, 
AND THE COMING IMPERIALIST WORLD-WAR. 

(November 4, 1930) 

The symbol “capitalist” was invoked 38 

times during the five years. Its sig- 

nificantly infrequent usage in each year 
is suggested by the following percentages: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
0% 4% 3% 2% 1% 2% 


The term “bourgeoisie” was almost en- 
tirely absent. ‘Middle class” was also 
ignored. 

The principal demand symbol which 
unifies a revolutionary propaganda is the 
demand for “revolution” itself. There 
were very few explicit demands for 
“revolution” or “civil war” during the 
period. Among the occasional slogans: 


FOR THE REVOLUTIONARY WAY OUT OF THE CRISIS 
(April 10, 1934) 


LET US BUILD OUR UNITED POWER TO TURN WAR 
INTO CIVIL WAR FOR THE VICTORY OF THE WORK- 
ERS AND TOILING MASSES AGAINST THE CAPI- 


TALIST CLAss! 
(August 1, 1934) 


WE CALL FOR THE UNITY OF ALL WORKERS IN ONE 
REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE FOR IMMEDIATE RE- 
LIEF AND FOR THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF CAPI- 
TALISM. 

(March 14, 1931) 

The total number of different symbols 
of identification used in the Communist 
Party leaflets was tabulated for the period, 
1930-1934. This included all of the sym- 
bols referring to persons, associations, 
unorganized groups, and communities: 
the total was 549. These symbols were 
used 3,009 times. The nuclear terms just 
referred to account for from 20 to 30% 
of the total frequencies. The proportions 
of usage per year: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


54 240 126 141 161 
32% 30% 19% 20% 25% 


Turning now to the analysis of symbols 
from the standpoint of the deeper psycho- 
logical requirements of revolutionary 


action, we broach the interesting question 
of the relative emphasis upon negative 
and upon positive symbols. By the nature 
of the case revolutionary propaganda 
seeks to turn hostile aggressions toward 
symbols which have been revered, and 
from which loyalty is now detached, and 
to attach loyalty to new symbols which 
may previously have been abhorred. 
Plainly the bringing about of these ad- 
justments in the sentiment life of the 
masses requires some degree of emphasis 
upon targets of affection as well as upon 
targets of destructive self-assertion. 

The symbols of identification used in 
the Communist slogans from 1930 through 
1934 showed that a little over 70% of the 
terms were presented as positive sym- 
bols. Even more striking is the excess 
of positive references when we consider 
the frequency with which positive and 
negative symbols of identification were 
utilized: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Pro 85% 78% 71% 81% T6% 
Antil5% 22% 29% 19% 24% 


These figures contradict the usual belief 
that negative symbols (hostile affects) 
are used most extensively in revolution- 
ary propaganda. On the contrary positive 
symbols (positive affects) appear to re- 
ceive far greater emphasis. 

The subordinate role of symbols of 
identification of specific persons is brought 
out in the study of the symbols of identi- 
fication. Only 10% of the 549 terms which 
were used during the five years were 
names of individuals. References to these 
persons constituted only 5% of the total 
number of uses of symbols of identifica- 
tion during the period. The year-by-year 
record (per cent of use of personal sym- 
bols of the total use of symbols of identi- 
fication): 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
1% 10% 5% 8% 


Thus, slogans like the following were 

comparatively infrequent: 

ORGANIZE AND STRUGGLE AGAINST THE FORD-HOOVER- 
CERMAK GOVERNMENT OF STARVATION, 


TERROR, AND WAR! 
(March 18, 1932) 


ANSWER THE HEARST FASCIST ATTACK! 
(December 28, 1934) 
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DOWN WITH HITLER! 
(June 24, 1933) 


AGAINST ROOSEVELT’S STRIKE-BREAKING, UNION 
SMASHING NRA! 
(August 1, 1934) 


One of the objectives of revolutionary 
propaganda is to break through the code 
of restraint which protects constituted 
authority; that is, revolutionary propa- 
ganda does battle with some of the mores 
standards (the sanctioned patterns of 
decency and right). The masses must be 
emancipated from the sense of duty to 
abide by the established forms of govern- 
ment and of property; for a political order 
is running smoothly only as long as the 
fundamental practices of the community 
are sustained by the consciences of the 
overwhelming proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Since all men are born babies, they 
begin life as free of conventional rules 
of conduct as they are of clothes. The 
spontaneous activities of the infant and 
growing child are gradually chastened 
into the forms of expression which are 
held permissible in the situation into 
which they are born and in which they 
are reared. At first the code is imposed 
by the environment by means of rewards 
and punishments, but gradually the child 
exacts from himself conformity to the 
commands and restraints of the environ- 
ment. Instead of bowing to the external 
commander, he submits to the internal 
commander which he has slowly formed. 

For technical purposes it is convenient 
to use special names for the different 
channels which make up the structure 
of the personality. The primitive chan- 
nels of impulse (following psychoanalytic 
terminology) may be called the “id” 
channels. The final paths through which 
the acts of impulse are completed may 
be named the “ego” channels, whose 
complexity increases with experience. 
The basic patterns of self-constraint may 
be called the “superego,” a term which is 
thus loosely equivalent to “conscience.” 

Hence, it is the typical superego struc- 
ture of a given group at a given time 
which must be broken down in part by 
revolutionary propaganda directed toward 
persons who are loyal to the constituted 
authorities of acommunity. But superego 


channels are able to protect themselves 
from antagonistic impulses of the id by 
turning some of the energies of the per- 
sonality into the act of blocking the ener- 
gies of such id tendencies. The intensive 
study of the personality has shown that 
any sudden and considerable emancipa- 
tion from the superego evokes acute 
anxiety, and that the personality utilizes 
many means for eliminating anxiety. 
Resulting compromises range all the way 
from lesser modifications of mood to minor 
peculiarities of behavior. 

The strategy of destroying the strength 
of certain elements of the superego is to 
divide the superego against itself. Most 
persons are at most times proof against 
symbolically unsupported incitement to 
break the codes of law, morals and man- 
ners to which they have given habitual 
allegiance. They are little tempted by 
such words as: “Break the law,” “Violate 
this moral duty,” “Commit this breach of 
good manners.” But if the words are, 
“For justice, do so and so,” “For the 
right, do this and that,” “For the good, 
do this,” the breach may occur. The task 
of revolutionary propaganda is to instigate 
revolutionary acts without full and plain 
disclosure of their counter mores char- 
acter when such disclosure would inter- 
fere with the occurrence of the acts. This 
calls for the quoting of the conscience 
against the conscience in order to min- 
imize the initially unacceptable character 
of the response solicited. 

The task of Communist propaganda 
consists in weakening the superego with- 
out destroying it; or, to put the matter 
more exactly, to weaken the superego in 
certain respects as a stage in the transi- 
tion to a superego with partially different 
contents. It is, of course, not the total 
destruction of self-control, not the lawless 
life of pillage and rapine, but the life of 


revolutionary discipline which is the goal . 


of revolutionary propaganda. Hence the 
hostilities which are directed against 
symbols of authority are not to be general- 
ized against all of their functions nor 
against all symbols of organized authority, 
since that would include the authority 
symbols of the Communist Movement 
itself. Restraints on violence or killing 
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are not to be abolished altogether, but 
only during the concerted seizure of 
power. 

Revolutionary propaganda, then, seeks 
its ends by the re-definition, not the ex- 
tinction, of conscience. For the discipline 
of service to established authority is to be 
substituted the discipline of the present 
pretender to its succession. 

To what extent has Communist propa- 
ganda invoked counter-mores symbols, 
demanding counter-mores acts, thus 
arousing the indignant defensive re- 
sponses of those bound by conscience to 
the mores patterns? In this category 
would come terse demands for revolution 
in general and for revolutionary action in 
America in particular. Thus: 


FOR A WORKERS’ AND FARMERS’ GOVERNMENT 


OF THE U. S. 
(January 15, 1932) 


FOR A SOVIET AMERICA—THE ONLY WAY OUT 
(August 1, 1934) 

One of the most flagrant violations of 
established conceptions of loyalty is the 
symbolically unsupported demand that 
law enforcement officers shall violate their 
legal duties, and that members of the 
armed forces shall break discipline. 


FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF THE CALIFORNIA GUARDS- 


MEN WHO REFUSED TO DO STRIKE DUTY! 
(August 31, 1934) 
(Addressed to National Guardsmen) 


Another counter-mores procedure is 
to devalue symbols which are highly 
charged with favorable sentiment. Thus, 
the direct designation of a foreign state 
as the true fatherland of the American 
worker is one of the deepest conceivable 
thrusts at the patriotic sentiment organ- 
ized around “America” and “American.” 
DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION, THE FATHERLAND OF 


THE WORKERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD 
(April 6, 1932) 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION, THE WORKERS’ 


FATHERLAND 
(November 7, 1933) 


The emphasis upon the orientation of 
conduct upon “class” lines is a glancing 
blow at the symbols connected with 
“national solidarity” and “individualism.” 
Such a term as “American” was occa- 
sionally associated with negative terms 
of identification, like: 


DOWN WITH AMERICAN IMPERIALISM! 
(October 20, 1934) 


A BLOW AT GERMAN FASCISM IS A BLOW AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS AND ROBBERS, IT IS A 
BLOW AGAINST AMERICAN IMPERIALISM ALSO 
(October 20, 1934) 


DOWN WITH AMERICAN AND JAPANESE 
IMPERIALISM! 
(January 28, 1933) 
This, too, was but a glancing blow at 
“America,” and not a complete rejection 
of the symbol; not “America” as such 
was attacked, but “Imperialism,” against 
which many adverse sentiments were 
already current in the community. 
Communist propaganda slogans often 
contained symbols which were firmly 
implanted in the traditional vocabulary 
of the nation. Some of these words were 
positive symbols, designed to make more 
palatable the specifically Communist sym- 
bols which were used with them. 
FOR FREE PRESS FREE SPEECH 
(April 10, 1934) 


PROTECT YOUR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS BY VOTING 
COMMUNIST ON NOVEMBER 6TH 
(November 4, 1934) 


FOR JUSTICE! FOR HUMAN RIGHTs! 
(April 30, 1933) 


DEMONSTRATE FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE AS 
HUMAN BEINGS 
(May 1, 1933) 


FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE 
(November, 1934) 


WORKERS, LET’S ORGANIZE AND FIGHT, ONE FOR ALL, 
AND ALL FOR ONE 
(April 12, 1931) 

Closely associated with the identifica- 
tion of the movement with the positively 
sentimentalized vocabulary of the com- 
munity is the identification with common 
hostilities: 

FIGHT TO WIPE OUT OPPRESSION! 
(November 4, 1930) 


VOTE AGAINST HUNGER AND WAR 
(February 26, 1933) 


AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR 
(July 15, 1932) 


FIGHT AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 
(August 31, 1934) 


The association of a political movement 
with symbols connected with foreign 
countries is no direct violation of the 
mores of the nation, yet it increases the 
vulnerability of the movement to counter- 
attack in the name of local sentiment. 
It is not a question here of the open 
counter-mores avowal of a higher patriot- 
ism which binds the party to a foreign 
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state, but the question of the more subtle 
sense of “foreignness” which is conveyed 
when a movement associates itself with 
other countries. The slogans often sought 
to evoke an interest in foreign states: 

AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR; FOR THE DEFENSE OF 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE AND OF THE 


SOVIET UNION 
(May 28, 1932) 


DEMONSTRATE AGAINST THE BLOODY JAPANESE IM- 
PERIALIST BANDITS AND IN SUPPORT OF THE 
HEROIC JAPANESE REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS! 

(January, 1933) 


ATTEND THE COMBINED KIROV MEMORIAL AND 
ELECTION RALLY! 
(December 21, 1934) 

It is possible to arrive at a rough index 
of the importance of symbols of foreign 
reference by counting up the number of 
such symbols in the slogans analyzed, 
and also by tabulating their frequency 
of use. About 5% of the 549 symbols of 
identification were of exclusively foreign 
reference, in the sense that they referred 
to foreign persons. This group of symbols 
accounted for about 11% of the total 
volume of usage: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
10 59 95 140 72 
6% 7% 15% 20% 11% 


If the symbols previously selected to 
represent the distinctive symbols of world 
Communism are added to the foregoing, 
the proportion of “foreign reference sym- 
bols” could be put close to 40%: 


38% 37% 34% 40% 36% 


A means of reducing the impression of 
foreignness is the de-emphasizing of cer- 
tain symbols which are flagrantly recog- 
nized as “alien,” in favor of more local 
vocabulary. We have already had occa- 
sion to remark that the terms “prole- 
tariat” and “bourgeoisie” were seldom 
invoked. On the positive side it is pos- 
sible to detect the use of certain colloquial 
expressions. The most prominent ex- 
ample is the word “Boss, Bosses” as an 
alternative to “capitalist.” The former 
terms appeared 86 times during the five 
years and relative frequency of usage 
is suggested by the following percents: 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
10% 6% 6% 3% 3% 5% 





Communist propaganda has the deli- 
eate task of instigating disrespect for 
constituted law and order without in- 
citing acts of individual law-breaking. 
Acts of individual law-breaking are in 
principle decried by the Party, which 
emphasizes the need for disciplined 
Party action in crises of mass discontent 
when a seizure of power is possible and 
as a corollary emphasizes the harmful- 
ness of individual outbreaks when the 
situation is not adjudged to be “ripe.” 
“Guerrilla warfare’ is vigorously stig- 
matized; the battle is to be fought by the 
army of the proletariat under united 
leadership, and not by private persons of 
small groups giving vent to isolated ex- 
plosions of anger and resentment. Such 
“romanticism” and “infantilism” are 
treated with emphatic contempt. Yet 
some members of the marching masses 
are bound to step over the line in the 
turbulence of crises long before the “final” 
crisis. Hungry and angry workers may 
occasionaily storm the grocery stores in 
the neighborhood, or hurl brickbats at 
officers of the law. All of these incidents 
are Officially viewed as regrettable by the 
spokesmen of the Communist Party; but 
at the same time they are regarded as 
inevitable stages in the long process by 
which the raw masses move toward more 
complex and disciplined forms of con- 
certed effort. In order to keep in close 
contact with the more militant sections 
of the workers, some measure of sym- 
pathy must be extended also to such 
deplorable forms of “subjectively” revo- 
lutionary conduct. 

The Communist slogans reflect the con- 
tradictions which are involved in this 
attitude of disrespect-respect for law and 
order. In general, the Communist slogans 
refrain from inciting to riot, but they con- 


done in some degree those who have . 


engaged in direct lawlessness. This usu- 


ally takes the form either of implying. 


that the lawless acts were performed by 
men and women who were goaded to 
desperation, or that a greater load of 
guilt rests upon the officers of the law 
(and their backers) who. indulged in 
measures of unjustifiable brutality. 
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Often this takes the form of unmiti- 
gated denunciation of the police and the 
treatment of those injured by the police 
as “martyrs.” Thus: 

WORKERS! PREPARE TO PARTICIPATE EN MASSE, AT 
THE FUNERAL OF OUR MURDERED FELLOW 


WORKERS 
(August 3, 1931) 


DEATH PENALTY FOR THE POLICE WHO MURDERED 
THE WORKERS! 
(August 3, 1931) 


DEATH TO THE MURDERERS! 
(August 1, 1931) 

Such occasions are seized as oppor- 
tunities to “unveil” the class nature of 
justice and government: 

FIGHT FOR THE RELEASE OF THE IMPRISONED KEN- 

TUCKY MINERS, THE SCOTTSBORO BOYS, MOONEY, 


AND ALL CLASS WAR PRISONERS! 
(March 2, 1932) 


RESIST THE FASCIST ATTACKS OF THE BOSSES AND 
THEIR GOVERNMENT 

(May 1, 1931) 
In some cases there was direct incitement 
to the organization of violence, expressed 
however in language of “defense”; thus 
quoting conscience against conscience so 
that the full counter-mores implications 
of the suggestion remained beneath the 
surface: 

BUILD YOUR DEFENSE CORPS! 

(July, 1930) 
Instances of the kind mentioned are too 
infrequent to be reported in quantitative 
form. 

The present discussion has described 
the symbol pattern of Communist propa- 
ganda in Chicago by the use of compara- 
tively novel categories and procedures. 
Fluctuations in Communist propaganda 
from year to year were disclosed in a 
quantitative form which makes it possible 
to search more carefully for factors which 
explain the change, or for factors which 
were affected by the change. 


NOTE ON GROUPS SPECIFICALLY 
ADDRESSED BY COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 


A. Cuass GROUPS 


Workers (Manual, semi-skilled, skilled). 


WORKERS OF THE 46TH WARD! PROTEST! 
(February 3, 1933) 


WORKERS OF THE WEST SIDE: LET US ORGANIZE 
FOR RESISTANCE AGAINST THE POLICE ATTACK IN 
DOUGLAS PARK 
(July 22, 1932) 
CHICAGO WORKERS STAND BY YOUR BROTHERS! 
(June 1, 1934) 
WORKERS IN THE STEWARD & WARNER LET US JOIN 
WITH ALL OTHER WORKERS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(November 7, 1931) 


$13 MINIMUM FOR A 30 HOUR WEEK FOR UN- 
SKILLED 
$18 For 30 HOUR WEEK FOR SEMI-SKILLED 
$22.50 For 30 HOUR WEEK FOR SKILLED WORKERS 
$30 For 30 HOUR WEEK FOR HIGHLY SKILLED 
(September 24, 1934) 

$1.00 PER HOUR MINIMUM WAGE FOR COMMON 
LABOR, OTHER TRADES TO BE INCREASED IN PROPOR- 
TION 

(May, 1934) 
(For) LIMITING THE NUMBER OF MACHINES EACH 
WORKER MUST TEND 

(September 24, 1934) 
FOUR WEEKS VACATION WITH PAY EACH YEAR! 
(August 1, 1931) 

HAIL YOUR VICTORY—VICTORY OF SOPKIN STRIKERS! 

(July, 1933) 
FORCE SYMPATHY STRIKES IN YOUR TRADES AND 
UNION IN SUPPORT OF THE BUS DRIVERS! 

(July, 1934) 
FIGHT FOR THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, STRIKE, AND 


PICKET! 
(1931) 


Unemployed (“Proletarianized” skill groups, 
and Manual workers). 


HONOR THE MEMORY OF THE THREE MARTYRS OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED! 
(August, 1931) 
FREE GAS, ELECTRICITY AND WATER FOR ALL UNEM- 
PLOYED AND PART TIME WORKERS 
(February 3, 1933) 
NO EVICTIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYED! 
(August 3, 1931) 
FREE RENT AND NO EVICTION OF UNEMPLOYED 
(February 2, 1931) 
FREE GAS AND ELECTRICITY FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
(February 4, 1931) 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS SHALL HAVE FREE USE OF 
GAS, ELECTRICITY, WATER AND STREET CARS 
(March 25, 1931) 
FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE TO THE AMOUNT OF $15.00 
PER WEEK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
(August 3, 1931) 
Relief Clients and Workers (“Proletarian- 
ized” skill groups, and Manual workers). 
LEARN HOW TO FIGHT AGAINST THE PAUPERS’ AFFI- 


DAVITs! 
(May 28, 1933) 


JOBS AT UNION WAGES OR CASH RELIEF FOR ALL 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS! 
(May 1, 1934) 
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FOR RECOGNITION OF RELIEF COMMITTEES AT THE 
RELIEF STATIONS 

(November 24, 1934) 
MEN TO BE PROTECTED AGAINST ACCIDENT AND IN- 
JURY AS PROVIDED BY ILLINOIS WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION ACTS 

(December 26, 1933) 
FULL PAY FOR TIME LOST DUE TO SICKNESS AND BAD 
WEATHER 

(December 26, 1933) 


IMMEDIATE AND REGULAR WEEKLY PAY DAYS 
(December 26, 1933) 
SHELTER AND FIRE TO BE PROVIDED FOR ALL JOBS 
IN THE OPEN 
(December 26, 1933) 
UNION WAGES ON ALL JOBS WITH A MINIMUM OF 
83¢ AN HOUR 
(December 26, 1933) 
RELIEF TO BE ISSUED IN CASE OF PART TIME WORK 
AND IMMEDIATELY AT END OF JOB 
(December 26, 1933) 
NO DISCRIMINATION AND MISTREATMENT IN THE 


FLOPHOUSES 
(March 8, 1932) 


Small Tarpayers (Lesser Income Groups). 


AGAINST THE SALES TAX, FOR REDUCTION OF TAXES 
OF SMALL TAXPAYERS AND INCREASE OF TAXES FOR 


THE RICH 
(February 28, 1933) 


Small Depositors (Lesser Income Groups). 


STATE TO REFUND LOSSES OF SMALL BANK DE- 
POSITORS IN FULL 

(November 3, 1932) 
FOR STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEPOSITS IN FAILED 
BANKs! 

(August 9, 1932) 
NO PAYMENT OF CITY DEBTS TO BANKERS, UNTIL 


ALL WORKING CLASS DEPOSITORS ARE PAID IN FULL 
(February 28, 1933) 


Small Property owners (Lesser Income 
Groups). 


MORATORIUM ON ALL DEBTS OF SMALL PROPERTY 


OWNERS. NO FORCED SALES 
(January 31, 1933) 


Small Home owners (Lesser Income 


Groups). 


NO TAXATION OR MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES OF 


SMALL HOME OWNERS 
(November 3, 1932) 


LOWER TAXES FOR THE WORKERS WHO HAVE HOMES 
(February 24, 1931) 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS OWNING THEIR HOUSES TO 


BE EXEMPT FROM PAYING TAXES! 
(August, 1931) 


FORK MORATORIUM ON ALL TAXES AND MORTGAGES 
OF SMALL HOME OWNERS FOR UNEMPLOYED AND 


PART-TIME WORKERS 
(February 28, 1933) 


Farmers (Lesser Income Groups). 


EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR THE IMPOVERISHED FARM- 
ERS WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS BY THE GOVERNMENT 
AND BANKS; EXEMPTION OF IMPOVERISHED FARMERS 
FROM TAXES, AND NO FORCED COLLECTION OF RENTS 
OR DEBTS 

(June, 1932) 


SUPPORT THE FARMERS STRIKE 
(September 10, 1932) 


B. SKILL GROUPS 


Teachers and School Board Employees 
(chiefly symbol specialists). 


DEMAND THE IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT OF ALL 
SALARIES AND WAGES DUE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
BOARD EMPLOYEES 

(January 1, 1932) 


WE DEMAND PAY FOR OUR TEACHERS 
(May 1, 1933) 


(For) TEACHERS PAY IN CASH NOT PROMISES 
(May 30, 1934) 
TO ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF CHICAGO! 


ORGANIZE AND FIGHT! 
(January 21, 1932) 


Ex-Servicemen (Former Specialists on Vio- 
lence). 


FOR FULL PAYMENT OF THE BONUS TO THE EX- 
SERVICEMEN! 

(November 8, 1932) 
MAKE THE RICH BANKERS PAY THE BACK WAGES 


(BONUS) TO THE EX-SERVICEMEN! 
(August 1, 1932) 


National Guardsmen and R.0.T.C. (Vio- 
lence). 


DEMAND THE COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL OF RIOT 
TRAINING AND GAS DRILL FROM THE TRAINING 
SCHEDULE 

(August 31, 1934) 
NATIONAL GUARDSMEN! MARCH FOR JOBS OR CASH 


RELIEF! 
(November 24, 1934) 


Athletes (Body Manipulation). 


UNITY OF ALL WORKER ATHLETES! 
(July 31, 1932) 
MASS PARTICIPATION IN ATHLETICS, AND AGAINST 
THE SYSTEM OF STARRING ONLY A FEW! 
(July 28, 1932). 
THE WORKERS’ SPORTSMAN IN THE RANKS OF THE 


WORKING CLAss! 
(July 28, 1932) 


G. FAMILY Status, AGE, AND SEx Groups * 


Families. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN THE 
AMOUNT OF $15.00 PER WEEK AND $3.00 ADDI- 


44 The categories which follow are general attitude 
groups in a classification of politically interesting 
groups according to skill, class, personality, and 
attitude. 
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TIONAL FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, AT 
THE EXPENSE OF THE BOSSES AND THE GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTERED 

(August 8, 1931) 
FOR CASH RELIEF OF $7 PER WEEK FOR EVERY 
MARRIED COUPLE WITH $2 ADDITIONAL FOR EACH 


DEPENDENT 
(February 3, 1933) 


Single Persons. 


$6 PER WEEK FOR ALL SINGLE WORKERS 
(February 3, 1933) 
RELIEF TO BE NOT LESS THAN $7 PER WEEK FOR ALL 


SINGLE WORKERS 
(May 1, 1934) 


Children, Pupils, Parents 


CARE FOR BABIES——-MILK AND FRUIT 
(March 8, 1932) 


FREE LUNCHES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 
CHILDREN! 

(February 21, 1931) 
FREE LUNCHES AND CLOTHING FOR THEIR (UNEM- 


PLOYED) CHILDREN 
(February 4, 1931) 


FREE HOT LUNCHES AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR 


SCHOOL KIDS 
(March 8, 1932) 


(For) SCHOOLS NOT BATTLESHIPS 
(May 30, 1934) 


WE DEMAND THE GOVERNMENT GIVE US FREE HOT 
LUNCHES, CAR-FARE AND CLOTHING IF OUR PARENTS 


ARE OUT OF WORK AND CANNOT AFFORD IT 
(September 8, 1931) 


WE DEMAND FREE SHOES AND CLOTHING 
(May 1, 1933) 


WE DEMAND FREE DOCTOR’S EXAMINATION AND CARE 
(March 26, 1932) 


DEMAND SMALLER CLASSES AND A SEAT FOR EVERY 


CHILD 
(January 21, 1932) 


PARENTS! SUPPORT YOUR CHILDREN’S STRIKE FOR 
BETTER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES! GO WITH 


THEM ON THE PICKET LINE! 
(December, 1933) 


Youth and Students. 


FELLOWS AND GIRLS! JOIN THE PARADE AGAINST 


BOSSES’ WAR AND FASCISM 
(August 31, 1934) 


THE IMMEDIATE GIVING OF A $5 MEAL TICKET 
WEEKLY TO UNEMPLOYED YOUTH BY THE UNITED 


CHARITIES 
(October 13, 1931) 


$5 WEEKLY MEAL TICKET FOR YOUNG WORKERS, TO 
BE GIVEN BY RELIEF STATION AND FINANCED BY THE 
BOSSES 
(October 30, 1931) = 
NO FORCED LABORCAMPS, 1 DAY’S WORK PER WEEK, 
$5.00 CASH WAGE FOR ALL UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
(May 1, 1933) 


4 


FOR THE REPLACEMENT OF ROOSEVELT’S C.C.C. AND 
TRANSIENT CAMPS BY THE SYSTEM OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR ALL UNEM- 
PLOYED WORKERS 
(July 16, 1934) 
NO YOUNG WORKERS UNDER 21 TO BE EMPLOYED IN 
NIGHT WORK 
(August 1, 1931) 
EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK FOR YOUNG AND ADULT 
WORKERS! 
(August 1, 1931) 
A 6-HOUR DAY, A 5-DAY WEEK FOR ALL YOUNG 
WORKERS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 
(October 30, 1931) 
AGAINST ALL DISCRIMINATION OF YOUNG WORKERS 
IN N.R.A. CODES 
(July 16, 1934) 
YOUNG WORKERS IN CONTINENTAL CAN FIGHT 
AGAINST WAGE CUTS 
(April 17, 1932) 
THE SECURING OF HOMES, EMPTY ROOMS, ROOMS IN 
THE Y.M.C.A. BY THE UNITED CHARITIES FOR HOME- 
LESS YOUTH 
(October 13, 1931) 
IMMEDIATE SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN RENT FOR 
YOUNG WORKERS IN “Y’s” 
(September 8, 1931) 
FULL FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION ON ALL POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS IN THE “Y”’ 
(September 8, 1931) 
NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF ALL MANAGERS AND 
OFFICIALS BY THE MEMBERSHIP (IN Y.M.C.A.) 
(September 8, 1931) 
STUDENTS, TEACHERS, PARENTS, YOUNG WORKERS, 
NEGRO AND WHITE! SUPPORT THE DEMANDS OF THE 


STUDENTS STRIKE! 
(December, 1933) 


Women. 


WOMEN! JOIN THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
(March 8, 1932) 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 
(March 8, 1932) 


NO NIGHT WORK FOR WOMEN 
(March 8, 1932) 
D. RacE AND NATIONALITY GROUPS 


Negroes. 


NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS, LET’S UNITE OUR 
FORCES AGAINST THE BOSS POLITICIANS AND THEIR 
PRIMARIES! 

(April 11, 1932) 


FOR SELF DETERMINATION IN THE BLACK BELT 
(November 4, 1934) 
RAISE YOUR VOICE HIGH AGAINST THE ONSLAUGHT 
ON THE NEGRO PEOPLE! 
(April 14, 1933) 


SELF DETERMINATION FOR NEGROES! 
(September 10, 1930) 


AGAINST LYNCHING OF NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS 
(1931) 
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FIGHT FOR THE RELEASE OF THE SCOTTSBORO BOYs! 
(November 7, 1932) 


PROTEST THE PLANNED LYNCHING OF THE SCOTTS- 
BORO BOYS 

(December 8, 1933) 
FOR FULL ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EQUAL- 


ITY FOR NEGRO WORKERS 
(1931) 


NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS! STOP THE KILLING OF 
THE NEGRO PEOPLE! 
(July 8, 1934) 


DEMAND THE RIGHT OF NEGROES TO SWIM ON ALL 
BEACHES 
(June 14, 1933) 


WORKERS OF CHICAGO! NEGRO AND WHITE! COME 
TO THE HUGE MASS MEETING TO HEAR EMIL NYGART 
FIRST COMMUNIST MAYOR IN THE U. S. 

(February 26, 1933) 


NEGRO WORKERS: BEWARE OF THE LANDLORDS, POL- 

ITICIANS AND OTHERS WHO WILL TRY TO MISLEAD 

YOU AND TURN YOU AGAINST THE WHITE WORKERS 
(August 3, 1931) 


MEXICAN, NEGRO, AND WHITE WORKERS COME AND 
BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
(October 13, 1933) 


AGAINST HIGH RENTS IN NEGRO NEIGHBORHOODS 
(February 2, 1933) 


DOWN WITH THE DOUBLE RENT FOR NEGROES 
(August 8, 1931) 





JOBS FOR THE NEGRO YOUTH SO WE DON’T HAVE T0 
GO TO CAMP 
(May 1, 1933) 
DEMAND RECOGNITION OF NEGRO SPORTSMAN! 
Jews. 


NO ANTI-SEMITISM 
(August, 1934) 


Foreign Born. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE FOREIGN BORN WORK- 
ERS, FOR THE UNITY OF THE TOILING MASSEs! 
(December, 1932) 


AGAINST THE PERSECUTION, REGISTRATION AND DkE- 

PORTATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN WORKERS! 
(August, 1931) 

AGAINST THE DEPORTATION OF MILITANT FOREIGN 


BORN WORKERS! 
(August 9, 1932) 


E. Loca.ity Groups 


Neighborhoods. 


FOR IMMEDIATE BEGINNING OF A PROGRAM OF 
PUBLIC WORKS IN THIS WARD—THAT IS TO INCLUDE 
PLAYGROUNDS FOR EACH SCHOOL; ALSO, MODERN 
BUILDINGS WITH A ROOM FOR EACH UNEMPLOYED 


SINGLE WORKER 
(February 28, 1933) 


COME AND BRING YOUR NEIGHBORS. SHOW YOU 
STAND ON YOUR RIGHTS 
(January 23, 1933) 
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A Dynamic Interpretation of Psychotherapy 
Oriented Towards Research t 


Saul Rosenzweig* 


NE discerning member of the psychiatric profession has said that psycho- 
C therapy is the art of applying a science which does not yet exist. A perusal 
of the more recent books on the subject, for instance, those of Prinzhorn,: Diethelm ? 
and Schilder,? impresses one with the perspicacity of this definition in spite of the 
fact that these books are definitely superior to anything that has yet been written 
on the subject of psychotherapy. 

For a psychologist to raise his voice under these circumstances is certainly 
hazardous. The limitations of his Ph.D. are apparently obvicus even to young 
children—to judge from my own experience: a little niece of mine once intro- 
duced me to a playmate of hers by explaining proudly that -I was a doctor, and 
then added in the name of perfect honesty “but not the kind that makes 
people better.” 

Forewarned of the dangers, then, you will be able to follow me with the 
necessary caution. In presenting my remarks I shall first refer briefly to certain 
implicit common factors which seem to be present in nearly all methods of psycho- 
therapy and which, to the eye of the psychologist, represent certain possible 
points of attack for research in connection with the whole problem. In the second 
place an attempt will be made to divide these common factors on broad lines, special 
attention being paid to recent psychological work which seems of significance in this 
context. Finally one particular factor under the general division will be singled out 
for more detailed consideration. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF IMPLICIT COMMOM 
Factors IN DIveRsE METHODS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


It has often been observed that every 
form of psychotherapy has cures to its 
credit. Proponents of psychoanalysis, 
treatment by persuasion, Christian Science 
and any number of other psychothera- 
peutic ideologies can point to definite 

* Rosenzweig, Saul, Some Implicit Common Factors 


in Diverse Methods of Psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiatry (1936) 6:412-415. 


successes. The implication of this fact is 
not, however, univocal. Having achieved 
success in the cases he mentions the proud 
proponent is very apt to imply, even 
when he does not say it, that his ideology 
is thus proved true and all others false. 
More detached observers, on the other 
hand, surveying the whole field, tend to 
draw a very different conclusion to which 
they seem coerced by accepted principles 
of logic. For, they reason, if such theoreti- 
cally conflicting procedures can lead to 


* A.B., Harvard, 29; A.M., Harvard, 30; Ph.D., Harvard, 32. Research Fellow, Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, 32-34; Psychologist, Worcester State Hospital, 34-; Special Lecturer, Clark University, 38-. M. Amer. 
Psychol. Assn.; Amer. Orthopsychiat. Assn.; Amer. Assn. Applied Psychol.; Amer. Psychopathol. Assn.; 


A.A.AS. 


+ Contribution to a Symposium on Psychology and Mental Hygiene under the heading of Psychological 
Concepts and Therapy in Mental Hygiene at the Meeting of the American Association for Applied Psy- 


chology held in Columbus, Ohio, September 6, 1938. 
Its Nature, Its Assumptions, Its Limitations: A Search for Essen- 


1Prinzhorn, Hans, Psychotherapy: 
tials; London, Jonathan Cape, 1932 (352 pp.). 


2 Diethelm, Oskar, Treatment in Psychiatry; New York, Macmillan, 1936 (xvi and 476 pp.). 
3’Schilder, Paul, Psychotherapy; New York, Norton, 1938 (x and 344 pp.). 
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success—often even in similar cases— 
therapeutic results cannot be a reliable 
guide to the validity of theory. 

When one is thus prodded it requires 
but little reflection to realize that the 
effective factors in any form of psycho- 
therapy are not necessarily those upon 
which its proponents insist. Unrecognized 
factors play a part and among these there 
may be more that is common than is 
different. 

Turning to such possible implicit com- 
mon factors the following list of sug- 
gestions may be offered: 

1. Reconditioning of social relationships 
—a factor present in any psychothera- 
peutic situation by virtue of its social 
character. 

2. Catharsis—which presumably can 
occur in almost any form of psychother- 
apy that uses verbal expression. 

3. The indefinable effect of the ther- 
apist’s personality—which is always pres- 
ent and probably exercises the most sig- 
nificant, though as yet undetermined, 
influences. Since no method of therapy 
has a monopoly on all the good therapists, 
this is another common factor potentially 
implicit in apparently diverse methods of 
treatment. 

4. The faith of the patient in the ther- 
apist—a factor long recognized as being 
of importance in almost any sort of re- 
education. 

5. Another common factor, which is 
somewhat more complex, may be summar- 
ized under the heading of the function of 
interpretations. If it is true that mental 
disorder represents a conflict of disinte- 
grated personality constituents, then the 
unification of these constituents by any 
systematic ideology, regardless of its 
specific nature, would seem to be a 
prerequisite for successful treatment. 
Whether the therapist talks in terms of 
psychoanalysis or of Christian Science is, 
from this standpoint, relatively unim- 
portant so long as what he says has a 
certain inherent formal consistency which 
gives the patient a schema for achieving 
that personality organization which he 
lacks. Since most forms of psychotherapy 
are based upon a systematic set of beliefs 
or theories about human personality, they 


all have this common possibility of pro- 
viding a basis for reintegration. 

6. There is a further aspect to the func- 
tion of interpretations. Psychological 
events are so complex and many-sided 
in nature that they may well be alterna- 
tively formulated with considerable jus- 
tification for each alternative. Thus any 
interpretation is apt to have a certain 
amount of truth in it, applying at least 
from one standpoint or to one aspect 
of the complex phenomenon being de- 
scribed. Moreover, it is generally recog- 
nized that personality represents an 
interdependent organization of dynami- 
cally related constituents. With this kind 
of organization it is impossible to change 
any constituent without affecting the 
whole, for the modification of any part 
entails reverberations throughout the rest. 
The conclusion would then be warranted 
that in attempting to modify the struc- 
ture of a personality it would matter 
relatively little if the approach were to 
be made from the right or the left, the 
top or the bottom, so to speak, as long as 
some significant point were attacked; in 
the end the initial effect would alter the 
total organization anyway. Thus is added 
another implicit common factor over- 
looked when diversity of interpretations 
is stressed. 


HaBit MECHANISMS vs. MOTIVATIONAL 
DyYNAMISMS 


The foregoing discussion is intended 
not so much to present an exhaustive list 
of the implicit common factors in different 
methods of psychotherapy as to emphasize 
the importance of recognizing and study- 
ing them.® Let us turn now to a certain 
broad division of psychotherapeutic fac- 
tors according as these seek chiefly to 
change either habit mechanism or moti- 
vational dynamisms. 

From the standpoint of the modifica- 
tion of habit mechanisms psychologists 
have done a considerable amount of work 
in remedial reading and speech defects 
such as stuttering. Moreover, they have 
contributed certain new techniques such 

5 Hadley, James M., Various Roles of Relaxation in 


Psychotherapeutics. J. Genetic Psychol. (1938) 19: 
191-203. 
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as the negative practice methods of 
Knight Dunlap * according to which bad 
habits are paradoxically broken by actu- 
ally practicing them instead of avoiding 
them, the underlying assumption being 
that in this way the habit is satiated or 
comes under voluntary control and may 
thus be integrated with the rest of the 
conscious personality.’ 

Another psychotherapeutic device re- 
cently contributed by psychologists is the 
special sleeping arrangement described 
by Mowrer and Mowrer * and by J. J. B. 
Morgan ® for use with enuretic children. 
Their method is based upon the theory 
of conditioning and attempts to bring 
about a cure of enuresis by associating 
with the cues for the exercise of the bad 
habit certain stimuli involving a new 
adjustment. Concretely the technique 
consists in arranging for the automatic 
ringing of a bell as soon as the mattress 
on which the child is sleeping begins to 
be wet. Once aroused in this way the 
child completes the urination in accor- 
dance with his waking habits.’ 

It is interesting to compare the Mowrer- 
Morgan method with the negative practice 
procedure of Dunlap. These are similar 
in that they do not inquire far into the 
dynamics or underlying motivation of the 
habits which are to be extinguished. In 
one sense, therefore, both of them are 
symptomatic treatments—but it must be 
recognized, contrary to certain current 
opinion, that this fact does not necessarily 
invalidate them. There are a number of 
situations in which habits have already 
outlived their dynamic meaning and may 
even have originated in a process of dis- 
sociation of a rather mechanical nature. 
In instances such as these the habit 
probably exists almost purely as a kind 
of associative parasite and simply needs 


*Dunlap, Knight, Habits: Their Making and Un- 
making; New York, Liveright, 1932 (x and 326 pp.). 

TIt has been suggested that this method of treat- 
ment is especially designed to achieve good results 
with negativistic individuals. 

8 Mowrer, O. H., and Mowrer, W. M., Enuresis: A 
Method for Its Study and Treatment. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiatry (1938) 8:436-459. 

®Morgan, J. J. B., Treatment of Enuresis by the 
Conditioned Reaction Technique (abstract). Amer. 
Psychol. Assoc. Program 1938, 10. 

% Mowrer, O. H., and Mowrer, W. M., The Meaning 
and Management of Crying. Child Study (1938) 15: 
104-107, 127. 


to be discouraged or to be brought under 
conscious control in order to be elimi- 
nated. Since it serves no motivational 
purpose, this purpose does not have to be 
stressed for the treatment to be effective." 

There are, however, many undesirable 
forms of behavior in which the motiva- 
tional aspect cannot be neglected. In fact 
most behavior disorders represent a com- 
posite problem in habit mechanisms and 
motivational dynamisms. Recently, for 
example, reading disabilities and similar 
school failures have been shown to be 
dependent in certain cases upon dynamic 
factors. More obviously motivational in 
import are the types of disorder with 
which the psychoanalysts have been par- 
ticularly preoccupied. In these instances 
the dynamic background, the emotional 
significance of the behavior, looms large 
and must be dealt with in its own right 
if the illness is to be treated with any 
hope of permanent success. The effort 
must then be made to supply insight or 
otherwise bring about a change in the 
organization of the personality, and to 
provide an acceptable substitute form of 
gratification for the underlying frustrated 
drives. From this standpoint the ego- 
defenses and other motivational dynam- 
isms which give life to the disordered 
behavior must be regarded as serving a 
definite biological purpose which under 
the given conditions of the organism can- 
not be fulfilled more adequately. Only a 
change in the efficiency of the personality, 
a redirection of psychic energy, can 
modify the undesirable forms of behavior. 


FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL IMMUNOLOGY 


At this point is encountered a move- 
ment which has gained a considerable 
impetus within recent years—a movement 
which is oriented towards frustration in 
all of its ramifications and from this center 
of reference seeks to validate, sharpen, 
and systematize certain of the concepts of 


In this connection the recent book of Shaffer, 
L. F., The Psychology of Adjustment; Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936 (xix and 600 pp.), which 
bears the sub-title An Objective Approach to Mental 
Hygiene and attempts to bring the concepts of con- 
ditioned reflexology to bear upon the problems of 
psychotherapy, is a noteworthy contribution. 
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dynamic psychology, especially psycho- 
analysis, by experimental procedures.'” 
In keeping with this work and the point 
of view represented in it, an attempt may 
be made to indicate what appears to be 
the most important implicit common fac- 
tor of a dynamic sort in various psycho- 
therapeutic procedures. 

Central to this interpretative hypothesis 
is the concept of frustration tolerance, 
defined as the capacity to withstand or 
resist frustrating situations without re- 
sorting to inadequate modes of adjust- 
ment. Individuals presumably differ, 
either constitutionally or as a result of 
experience, in the degree to which they 
possess this capacity. It would be easy to 
make it plausible that the educational 
process in childhood, especially as related 
to discipline, consists largely in the build- 
ing up of frustration tolerance or the 
encouragement of its natural maturation. 
The psychoanalysts have discussed this 
sort of development in terms of a transi- 
tion from the primary to the secondary 
functions or from the pleasure to the 
reality principles but the concept of frus- 
tration tolerance seems preferable be- 
cause it is quantitative rather than di- 
chotomous and has definite experimental 
implications. 

From the point of view of frustration 
tolerance certain of the concepts of im- 
munology which have proved so fruitful 
in the study of infectious diseases are 
profitably recalled. It is well known that 
protection against infection, i.e., immuni- 
zation, may be either active or passive. 
In the active type of immunization the 
procedure is to give the patient small or 
tolerable doses of the bacterium in ques- 
tion. Over a prolonged period of time the 
drug is artificially administered till the 
person gradually builds up immunity in 
the form of certain antitoxins or anti- 
bodies. In this process of vaccination, it 
is, of course, dangerous to give too much 
of the antigen because if that is done, an 
attack of the full-fledged disease may be 

2 Rosenzweig, Saul, Frustration as a Basis for 


Experimental Psychopathology, a forthcoming pub- 
lication; in condensed form, Frustration as a Co- 


ordinating Concept in Experimental Psychopathol- 
ogy. Report N. R. C. Conference on Experimental 
Neuroses and Allied Problems. 1937, pp. 38-43 (pri- 
vately distributed). 


precipitated. Immunization of this active 
type—active in the sense that the indi- 
vidual builds up in his own body the 
necessary protective forces for fighting 
the disease—often lasts for many years, 
if not for the duration of life. Closely 
related to active immunization is allergic 
or anaphylactic desensitization—a process 
in which a person who has developed a 
special hypersensitivity to some foreign 
protein is gradually desensitized by being 
given tolerable doses of this allergen. 

On the other hand, there is a form of 
immunization described as passive in 
which not the pathogen or microbe in any 
of its forms but the antibodies or anti- 
toxins themselves are administered to the 
patient after these have been elaborated 
in the blood of some other human or 
animal. For example, serum from horses 
which have been actively immunized 
against tetanus may be given as an im- 
mediate protection to individuals who 
have suffered cuts or bruises. Under these 
conditions, however, the immunity de- 
veloped is usually short-lived, lasting per- 
haps for only a week or two, and needs 
to be repeated if further protection is 
required. 

Now in “psychological immunology,” 
so to speak, active immunization is ex- 
emplified in the normal educative process 
of the child who little by little is taught 
to endure more and more frustration, the 
frustration itself being regulated in ac- 
cordance with his ability to stand it. As 
in physical immunization, care must be 
taken not to frustrate the child beyond 
his capacity lest a complex (and neurosis) 
be thus engendered.?* What is meant by 
a mature, well-developed personality is 
largely to be understood in terms of the 
ability to tolerate frustration, protection 
having been gradually built up against 

43 One might consider here the relevance of “‘sensi- 


tization,” which is of such great significance in 
anaphylaxis or allergy and from which standpoint 


the “sensitive” personality is interestingly viewed. . 


As a matter of fact the recent forms of psychiatric 
treatment by shock—severe frustration—have been 
interpreted as anaphylactic desensitization. Pascal, 
Constanz, and Davesne, Jean, Traitement des Mala- 
dies Mentales par les Chocs; Paris, Masson, 1926 (xv 
and 182 pp.). A more psychobiological view, with 
emphasis upon the general concepts of frustration 
and defense, may be found in Rosenzweig, Saul, 
“Shock” Treatments in the History of Psychiatry, 
in preparation. 
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inadequate responses to frustrating situa- 
tions. The normal individual has a 
generalized high level of frustration 
tolerance whereas the neurotic has cer- 
tain specific areas of low frustration 
tolerance, called complexes, and the psy- 
chotic has either many such areas or a 
generalized low frustration tolerance. 

One of the great advantages of these 
immunological concepts is their appli- 
cability to both education and re-educa- 
tion. Turning now to re-education or psy- 
chotherapy, psycnoanalysis or methods 
closely related to it seem to provide 
further examples of “active immuniza- 
tion” or “desensitization.” During psycho- 
analytic treatment by free association the 
analysand, or patient, is encouraged to 
express his frustrations over and over 
again without resorting to the ego- 
defenses which he employs in everyday 
life. The chief rule of analysis is that no 
association, however unpleasant, is to be 
denied expression. The patient is thus 
constantly being frustrated since instead 
of gratifying his self-protective tendencies 
he is always mentioning derogatory or 
humiliating things about himself. But it 
will readily be seen that when a person 
has been made to speak out for an hour 
_a day over a period of a year or more 
frustrating situations which have inca- 
pacitated him in the past and are reduc- 
ing his efficiency at the present time, he 
will become gradually resistant; his toler- 
ance for these frustrations will be built 
up. To consolidate these gains the analyst 
interposes judicious interpretations which 
provide insight and prepare the ground 
for growth. Insight is hence to be re- 
garded as closely allied to frustration 
tolerance. 

As indicated previously with regard to 
active immunization in the infectious 
diseases, psychoanalysis in any of its 
forms, i.e., re-education in which frustra- 
tion tolerance is gradually built up, really 
modified the structure of the personality 
and may thus provide lasting protection. 
Consider now the psychological analogue 
to passive immunization against infection 
which usually lasts for a brief time. It 
will be recalled that this type of immunity 
comes, not by exposing the person to the 


pathogen, but by implanting in him anti- 
bodies or antitoxins which have been first 
developed in the body of some other or- 
ganism. In other words, the attempt is 
made to impart to the patient a protection 
which he takes over ready-made from 
some other individual instead of elaborat- 
ing it himself. Psychologically one thinks 
here immediately of hypnotism, sugges- 
tion and persuasion—all of which attempt 
in common to treat disorders by a sort of 
frontal attack. It is not difficult to appre- 
ciate, however, that such procedures, like 
their analogues in the infectious diseases, 
cannot have lasting effects because the 
suggestions or insights which are in- 
tended to cure the patient have not been 
elaborated by the patient himself but are 
transplanted, as it were, from the under- 
standing mind of the therapist, where 
they may have developed organically, into 
the unprepared mind of the patient. The 
therapist may indeed understand the rea- 
son for the presented symptoms and his 
suggestions may be quite adequate in an 
intellectual way to combat it; but since 
these insights and interpretations come 
from the education and experience of the 
therapist rather than from those of the 
patient, they can do little good and cer- 
tainly little lasting good. In the same 
vein analysts have long insisted that sug- 
gestion and hypnosis are quite ineffectual 
as compared with psychoanalysis itself.*+ 

At this juncture a doubt might well 
arise as to whether the comparison be- 
tween somatic and psychological immuni- 
zation is to be regarded as anything more 
than a verbal analogy. To consider this 
problem in detail would take us too far 
afield but one or two suggestions may 
indicate the trend of the answer. For one 
thing, there is the fact that analogy is 
not such a bugaboo as we are apt to 
believe in our more reactionary moments. 
Sound analogy is after all the basis of 
scientific generalization—a fact readily 
appreciated by recalling that a consider- 


144 Milton H. Erickson’s recent recommendation that 
hypnosis be used for prolonged re-education rather 
than for treatment by suggestion seems calculated 
to reduce the above distinction between psycho- 
analysis as an active and hypnotism as a passive 
form of immunization. Round Table, Experimenta- 
tion in Hypnosis. American Psychological Associa- 
tion Program, 1938. 
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able part of physics rests upon an analogy 
between an apple and the moon. But in 
terms of psychotherapy itself, it is well to 
recognize that the concept of defense as 
employed in psychopathology is an ex- 
trapolation from previous uses of this con- 
cept in the theory of medicine. While the 
infectious diseases involve cytological or 
immunological defenses, at another level 
autonomic or emergency defenses, as por- 
trayed in Cannon’s work, and at a still 
more complex one cortical or ego-defenses, 
as outlined by Freud, complete the pic- 
ture. It should not therefore surprise us 
if certain of the paradigmatic concepts of 
immunology, referring as they do to 
general mechanisms of adaptation—a fact 
which Metchnikoff ** himself pointed out 
—were found to apply beyond the sphere 
in which they were first put to use. 
Should this be the case a considerable 
integration and simplification of scientific 
facts would have been achieved. For, 
after all, if the analogy is sound, infection 
would have to be regarded as one kind 
of frustration and antibody formation as 
one variety of frustration tolerance. But 
whether it is sound can be determined 
only after the concepts of psychological 
immunology and frustration tolerance 
have been studied in their own right and 
established in their own terms. It is with 
the need for such investigation in mind 
and with the hope of stimulating it that 


145 Metchnikoff, Elie, Immunity in the Infective Dis- 
eases; Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
Page 565: “‘We can become habituated more or less 
easily to all kinds of violent sensations. Light and 
very intense noises which, at first, excite exag- 
gerated reflex actions are ultimately perceived with- 
out setting up the least movement. Even in the 
psychical sphere habit dulls painful feelings, and 
it is very probable that a whole gamut of adapta- 
tion, starting from unicellular organisms which ac- 
custom themselves to live in an unsuitable medium, 
up to cultured human beings who habituate them- 
selves to a disbelief in human justice, will be found 
to rest upon one and the same fundamental prop- 
erty of living matter. 

“Regarded from this point of view, immunity be- 
comes a very general phenomenon, passing far be- 
yond the resistance offered by the animal to infec- 
tive diseases.” 


the foregoing hypothetical interpretation 
of the therapeutic process has been at- 
tempted. 

One final warning must be sounded with 
regard to this interpretation. It would be 
a mistake to conclude from the above 
emphasis upon frustration tolerance that 
other factors are being overlooked. It 
was pointed out earlier that this factor 
was being selected for special discussion; 
let it now be stressed that this factor is 
not the only one to be considered in 
psychotherapy. Even from the point of 
view of frustration alone, one would 
obviously need to take into account the 
possible modification of those frustrating 
situations to which the individual might 
be reacting; in addition, the direct treat- 
ment of certain types of reaction to frus- 
tration might be indicated. The previous 
exposition has thus plainly and intention- 
ally been restricted in scope. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper it has been pointed out 
that the various methods of psycho- 
therapy have a number of implicit factors 
in common which are probably more im- 
portant than their mooted differences. An 
attempt has been made to demonstrate 
further that these common factors are 
calculated to modify either habit mecha- 
nisms or motivational dynamisms, the 
one or the other being the more rele- 
vant depending upon the particular case. 
Finally, that one of the dynamic factors 
which is presumptively the most signifi- 
cant, namely, frustration tolerance, has 
been singled out for special discussion. In 
the course of this exposition it has ap- 
peared that the concepts of somatic im- 
munology are remarkably paralleled in 
psychotherapy. Throughout the paper the 
urgent need for pertinent research has 
been recognized. 
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A Case Study of a Political Bosst 
Harold Zink * 


AVID CURTIS STEPHENSON was born in Hill County, Texas, on August 21, 
D 1892. His parents probably belonged to the poor white class. At least they 
were always desperately poor and never attained a position of any economic or social 
consequence in the communities in which they lived. The father tried his hand at 
tenant farming and at manual labor in town, but he did not succeed even reasonably 
well at either. The parents never remained in any one place very long. They traveled 
by covered wagon from Texas to Oklahoma when their son was about ten years old. 
After living for several years in a dugout in Oklahoma, they moved on to Arkansas. 
Later they migrated to Kansas. Stephenson’s parents not only were unable to provide 
a reasonably adequate living for their children, but they were much older than average 
parents when their children were born. When David was ten years old, his mother 
had white hair and his father, already a physical wreck, appeared to neighbors to be 





approximately sixty years of age. 


Emotional conflict beset young Stephen- 
son before his tenth year. Although his 
parents professed the Protestant faith, 
David attended a Roman Catholic paro- 
chial school in Texas. His relations with 
his mother were probably never normal. 
He resented her age to begin with. More- 
over, with his fondness for natty dress he 
felt humiliated by her shabby attire. 
There was not an excessive amount of 
open quarreling, according to neighbors, 
but it was apparent that Stephenson did 
not like his mother. As the years passed 
this feeling became intensified. For a 
long period beginning with his teens 
Stephenson lost all contact with his 
mother. During his heyday in Indiana, 
when Dun and Bradstreet rated his 
wealth at $900,000, his mother eked out 
an existence as a waitress in a Kansas 
restaurant. Friends attempted to have 
Stephenson make a modest allowance to 
relieve her poverty, but they did not 
succeed. 

Despite the dislike for his mother 
Stephenson found members of the femi- 


nine sex more than ordinarily alluring 
from boyhood. The neighborhood boys 
jeered him and called him a “lovebird.” 
During his middle teens he spent his time 
at parties kissing and fondling the girls 
in the presence of everyone. It was com- 
mon knowledge that he lived with the 
village belle for more than a year.? 

The persecution mania which has been 
very marked since the beginning of his 
prison career appeared in Stephenson 
during his teens. He seemed, according 
to neighbors, to have an obsession that 
enemies desired to waylay him and to do 
him physical harm. Almost anyone could 
make him take to his heels. On one 
occasion, when in his early teens, he 
remained in a local drug store half a day 
because of a fear that he would be at- 
tacked; yet there seemed to be no actual 
basis for such a feeling.* He was ridiculed 
by the boys of his age because of such a 
phobia. It was at this period that he 
acquired the habit of going about armed 
with a pistol. 


2 Testimony of friends in Maysville, Oklahoma. 
3 Testimony of neighbors. 


*A.B., Denver, 21; A.M., Harvard, 24; Ph.D., Harvard, 26. Asst., Government, Harvard, 24-25. Asst. 
prof., 25-27; assoc. prof., 27-30; prof., 1930-; Political Science, DePauw. Visiting assoc. prof., 28-29, Am- 


herst. Post-doctoral study in Far East and Europe. 


+ The subject of this study was the political boss of Indiana during the years 1922-1925. Besides head- 
ing the most powerful political machine ever organized in Indiana, he had charge of the Ku Klux Klan 


in seventeen states of the Middle West. 


1 This information was obtained for the most part from early associates of Stephenson in Oklahoma. 
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Exhibitionism to a marked degree 
manifested itself in Stephenson during 
his youth. So intense was his desire for 
attention that he sought every oppor- 
tunity of appearing in public. Being un- 
able to satisfy this craving he amazed the 
local inhabitants by delivering speeches 
on the street corners or wherever else he 
could find anyone to listen. He prided 
himself on elaborate dress in a community 
where not much attention was given to 
such matters. Neighbors remember him 
as always conspicuous because of his at- 
tention to clothes. 

During his late teens Stephenson broke 
away from his family. He began to drink 
immoderately and frequently made a 
spectacle of himself by attempting to 
speak in public while in a drunken state. 
Nevertheless, although he continued his 
heavy drinking—even at a time when he 
was delivering eloquent addresses to 
churches in Indiana on various moral 
topics—he apparently suffered no ill 
effects. As a matter of fact his associates 
during his domination of Indiana main- 
tained that he could not do his best work 
unless he was slightly liquored. When he 
was nineteen years of age, Stephenson 
began a period of drifting from town to 
town in Oklahoma and Iowa. He usually 
worked on a newspaper for a short time 
and then decided to try new scenes. If he 
had no money, he rode freight trains. If 
he found himself stranded along the way, 
he appealed to the local printers to take 
up a collection for him. 

At the age of twenty-two years Stephen- 
son married the winner of the Oklahoma 
state beauty contest. Almost six months 
to a day after marriage he deserted his 
wife who was with child. In the mean- 
time his relations with his wife had in- 
volved definite sadism. Mrs. Stephenson 
appeared in public with bruised cheek 
and blackened eye. She confessed that 
her husband had inflicted the injury. 
When Stephenson’s child was born in an 
Oklahoma City hospital, friends appealed 
to Stephenson to return to his wife or at 
least to contribute to the support of the 
child. But he refused and gave only five 


«Testimony of neighbors. 


dollars toward expenses from the child’s 
birth to its twelfth year. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Stephenson joined the na- 
tional guard. Later he was transferred to 
an Officer’s training camp and given a 
commission as second lieutenant. He did 
not get overseas, but despite that fact he 
frequently described his exploits in 
France as a member of the Rainbow 
Division to groups of people during his 
career in Indiana. As a soldier Stephen- 
son had a reputation among his fellow 
officers of being noisy, quarrelsome, ad- 
dicted to liquor, and a frequent applicant 
for monetary loans.® 

After the war Stephenson worked for 
a wholesale grocer in Iowa for a time and 
then obtained a position as traveling sales- 
man for a printing-machine company. It 
was during the course of traveling for 
this company that he met a woman in 
Akron, Ohio, whom he decided to marry. 
There is some evidence that the deter- 
mining factor in this marriage was his 
expectation that the girl’s mother would 
finance a proposed newspaper. However, 
such backing did not materialize and con- 
sequently the Stephensons moved in early 
1920 to Evansville, Indiana. As in the 
case of the earlier marriage, there was 
trouble almost from the beginning. 
Stephenson remarked to neighbors that 
he was constitutionally not a family man 
and ought not to be burdened with a wife. 
It did not take long for the second wife 
to conclude that she would do well to 
return to her mother. In the divorce 
proceedings she testified in court that 
Stephenson “gave me a black eye at one 
time—and he took off my dress and 
scratched me here, and—pulled my hair.” 
She also accused her husband of “ex- 
cessive drink, associating with other 
women, and having secured from’ her 
mother a goodly amount of money 
through trickery.” ® 


Through a fortunate association with ~ 


the leading Democratic politician of 

Evansville Stephenson was appointed to 

visit the South where the Ku Klux Klan 
5 Testimony of fellow officers. 


* See transcript of case No. 47,872, Summit County, 
State of Ohio. 
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flourished and see what could be done 
about transplanting the Klan to Indiana 
for political uses. By 1922 the Klan or- 
ganization was well under way in Indiana. 
Then the friend died and Stephenson de- 
cided to transfer himself and the Klan 
to the Republican party. Within a few 
months the State of Indiana was organ- 
ized until it stood out as the most power- 
ful Klan state in the entire United States. 
During the process the government of the 
state and the governments of the counties 
and cities were brought almost absolutely 
under the control of Stephenson and his 
friends. The Klan gave Stephenson an 
excellent opportunity of exhibiting him- 
self. He acquired an aeroplane and 
decorated its wings with red paint and 
golden crosses. When visiting the faith- 
ful, he gave instructions beforehand that 
they gather together in a field to await 
his coming from the heavens. Tens of 
thousands did congregate and search the 
heavens for his coming. After his plane 
had grandly circled the assembled multi- 
tude, it descended into a cleared space in 
their midst and Stephenson, clothed in 
purple and gold, proceeded to deliver an 
eloquent address. To begin with, he in- 
variably told his ‘listeners that he had 
just come from an important conference 
with the President of the United States 
or some other high political official. 

In his elaborate Klan offices in Indi- 
anapolis, Stephenson installed dummy 
telephones. When the faithful in the 
Klan called upon him, he staged imagi- 
nary long distance telephone conversa- 
tions with officials of the national govern- 
ment. He did not hesitate to tell these 
officials what they were to do—much to 
the pleasure of his callers. Stephenson 
also acquired a large house in one of 
the best residential sections of Indian- 
apolis. Here he staged theatrical social 
affairs to which he invited the prominent 
people of Indiana. While some of them 
refused to accept, many politicians and 
followers attended. Stephenson’s acute 
longing for social recognition is indicated 
by a framed invitation to supper from a 
Greek letter fraternity which he displayed 
on the walls of his house. Stephenson 
hired musical revues at fifty dollars per 


trouper to entertain his guests. Two 
orchestras were ordinarily provided to 
furnish music. Enough liquor was sup- 
plied to satisfy all, despite the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Klan affiliations 
with the churches. A five-foot cake might 
be brought in on a silver tray carried by 
four footmen. When Steve cut the cake, 
out stepped a nude girl. One witness 
described one party thus, “I saw girls and 
young married women dancing all but 
unclothed, their dress torn from them, 
ripped into rags and tatters, amid wild 
shrieks of glee and maudlin attempts at 
song. The house rang with drunken 
shouts, abandoned laughter, and wild 
outcries. Anything went. Along toward 
three in the morning, I saw a certain 
high federal official, barely able to stand, 
making his way slowly and painstakingly 
across the hall. He was weeping the 
maudlin tears of a drunken man. ‘Be- 
cause,’ he said, sobbing, ‘I am growing 
old and soon will be unable to come to 
any more of Steve’s wonderful parties.’ ” * 

Stephenson indicated his general fond- 
ness for sadism by having photographers 
present at these parties. Photographs 
were taken of the guests in unconven- 
tional positions. These photographs were 
sometimes later held over their heads. 
He also frequently framed his enemies 
through the use of trick photographs 
which revealed them in compromising 
positions with women. He kept records 
of the mortgages on the property of poli- 
ticians and others whom he might want 
to control. These could be used to good 
advantage on occasion. Obviously to some 
extent these devices were employed be- 
cause of their effectiveness, but they also 
undoubtedly were made use of more than 
necessity would dictate because Steve 
loved to see the officials squirm. Thou- 
sands of members of the Klan all over 
Indiana acted as Stephenson’s spies and 
reported all manner of unsavory bits 
which he could make use of. Another 
large body of Kluxers served as poison 
squads to circulate among the populace 
Stephenson’s malicious gossip. 

As another device for inflicting dis- 


™Testimony of Court Asher, a lieutenant. 
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comfort on people Stephenson took over 
the old Horse Thief Detectives. This or- 
ganization had been chartered by the 
state legislature during the days before 
the automobile became common. Its 
members were given a legal status as 
policemen and consequently enjoyed the 
right to carry arms and serve warrants. 
At the time Stephenson appeared on the 
scene, the Horse Thief Detectives had 
almost ceased to function. Stephenson 
saw in the organization an opportunity 
to build up a powerful group of armed 
plug-uglies and inducted several thou- 
sand of his followers as members. These 
bogus Horse Thief Detectives received 
blank search warrants from political 
judges which they used to pester large 
numbers of persons. They were also 
employed by Stephenson to police country 
roads during the evening hours and to 
arrest occupants of parked cars. 

It was during this period of his life that 
Stephenson told his followers several 
things that suggest megalomania in an 
extreme form. On one occasion he said, 
“I’m nobody from nowhere really—but 
I’ve got the brains. I’m going to be the 
biggest man in the United States.” At 
another time he declared, “I’m the em- 
bodiment of Napoleon.” * 

Stephenson’s persecution mania also 
manifested itself during his days as Grand 
Dragon of the Klan in Indiana. His rela- 
tions with Imperial Wizard Hiram W. 
Evans were not cordial and finally led 
to Stephenson’s separation from the Klan. 
During the course of the conflict with 
Evans Stephenson sent a telegram which 
ran in part as follows: “I have been very 
much grieved to learn that you were in 
Indianapolis engaged in a campaign to 
assassinate my character. .... All the 
honorable men in the nation demand that 
you answer these things and pull off 
your character vultures or present some 
reason why they should proceed with 
direct assassination of the reputation of 
men who are morally, intellectually, and 
financially their superiors.” ® 

Despite his sadism Stephenson at- 


8 Statements of associates. 
® Telegram sent from Columbus, Ohio, October 13, 
23. 


tracted large numbers of both men and 
women to his circle of acquaintances. Ap- 
proximately seven hundred clergymen 
were recruited as honorary members of 
the Klan in Indiana. One hundred of 
these churchmen were made members of 
the inner circle which Stephenson used 
to handle all sorts of difficult problems. 
Many of these men were apparently 
quite devoted to Stephenson personally, 
although some of them doubtless were 
primarily interested in personal aggran- 
dizement. An example of Stephenson’s 
extraordinary ability to attract men may 
be cited. The sheriff of the county where 
Stephenson was incarcerated for several 
months waiting trial in connection with 
murder charges became so attached to his 
prisoner that he actually cried when he 
had to turn Stephenson over to the au- 
thorities of the state penitentiary. 

In spite of his domestic troubles 
Stephenson paid a great deal of attention 
to women during his career as political 
boss of Indiana. From the evidence he 
had an almost hypnotic attraction for 
girls of all classes. His files contained 
numerous notes from these feminine ad- 


mirers. Some of the letters suggest that 


their authors were girls of good education, 
considerable refinement, and _ superior 
background. On the other hand, the 
writers of some of the notes must have 
belonged to the manicurist type. The 
atrocious spelling and grammatical con- 
struction, the quality of the paper, and 
the general character of the contents 
point to a limited background. Stephen- 
son liked the attention of girls. The 
pretty girls who worked for him were 
devoted to him. One of them testified in 
court, “You see, Mr. Stephenson was 
mighty nice to all of us in his office. In 
fact, he was just grand.” ?° 


To many of the girls who received his 


attentions Stephenson apparently reacted 


quite conventionally. Rumors of his af-. 


fairs circulated among the faithful of the 
Klan, but he shrewdly foresaw such diffi- 
culty and arranged a sort of backfire. He 
instructed his agents to spread false re- 
ports of his illicit relations with girls 


1% See the Indianapolis Times, October 15, 1926. 
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‘among the members of certain local Klans. 
These reports specified the names of the 
girls and the exact times and places. 
When a local Klan complained of such 
conduct, Stephenson became outwardly 
incensed and demanded an investigation. 
In every case he could prove that there 
was no basis for the stories. He then 
proceeded to lecture the Klansmen on 
their lack of faith, pointing out that all 
great men are charged by their enemies 
with flagrant moral conduct. When the 
details of his actual affairs leaked out, 
the members of the Indiana Klan rarely 
paid much attention. 

In several cases during 1924 and 1925 
Stephenson bit girls on their breasts. But 
these cases were hushed up. If the parties 
involved consulted lawyers, they were 
counselled to refrain from legal action 
because of the tremendous power which 
Stephenson exercised over the courts. In 
several cases the injured parties seem to 
have refused any legal steps because of 
the humiliating publicity that would have 
been involved. Besides, Stephenson was 
generous in making monetary settle- 
ments. 
arly in 1925 Stephenson met Miss 
Madge Oberholtzer who worked in the 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 
Miss Oberholtzer had been graduated not 
long before from Butler University, where 
she belonged to one of the most élite 
sororities. In general she came from a 
superior background. Stephenson and 
Miss Oberholtzer had a few social engage- 
ments and then in March, 1925, Stephen- 
son kidnapped Miss Oberholtzer. Having 
taken her at the point of a revolver to a 
sleeping car he proceeded according to 
the girl’s dying declaration as follows: 
“Stephenson took all my clothes off and 
pushed me into the lower berth.1! After 


_the train had started Stephenson got in 
and attacked me. He held me so that I 


could not move. I did not know and do 
not remember all that happened. He 
chewed me all over my body, bit my neck 
and face, chewed my tongue, chewed my 
breasts until they bled, my back, my legs, 


“This was not an ordinary berth, but the lower 
berth in a private drawing room. 


my ankles and mutilated me all over my 
body.” 1? 

In order to avoid crossing state lines 
Stephenson removed Miss Oberholtzer 
from the train at Hammond, Indiana, 
and conducted her to a hotel as his wife. 
While he rested, she obtained bichloride 
of mercury tablets and swallowed six of 
them. When she became violently ill, 
Stephenson removed her to his automobile 
which he had ordered brought to Ham- 
mond by his chauffeur and proceeded to 
return to Indianapolis. Although Miss 
Oberholtzer screamed for medical atten- 
tion according to her declaration, Stephen- 
son refused to provide any such attention 
and restrained her from leaving his car. 
She heard him remark to his chauffeur, 
““This takes guts to do this, Gentry. She 
is dying.” According to Miss Ober- 
holtzer’s dying declaration Stephenson 
also said, “that he had been in a worse 
mess than this before and got out of it,” 
“that he had power,” and “that his word 
was law.” 18 

When Indianapolis was reached, Miss 
Oberholtzer was taken to Stephenson’s 
garage and kept there without medical 
attention for twelve hours or thereabouts. 
Finally, Stephenson ordered one of his 
plug-uglies to carry her to her home. She 
lived for twenty-nine days after the at- 
tack by Stephenson. The attending phy- 
sician, Dr. John H. Kingsbury, later 
testified in court, “I found she had nu- 
merous bruised areas over her body, on 
the right cheek, over the breast, with 
lacerations on the left chest; a large bruise 
as big as a dinner plate over the left hip 
and buttock; bruising of the tissues down 
at the point of the vagina; bruised dis- 
coloration, bruised areas down over her 
limbs and ankles; that her body was very 
cold ....”1* When asked what had 
inflicted the wounds, the doctor answered, 
“Some of them were inflicted as she 
described by teeth.” ™ 

When Stephenson was arrested on 
charges involving the attack on Miss 


2 Text taken from Jn the Supreme Court of In- 
diana, No. 25,310, David C. Stephenson v. State of 
Indiana, pp. 610-620. 


183 Same. 
4 Taken from the transcript of the case “State of 


Indiana v. David C. Stephenson.” 
15 Same. 
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Oberholtzer, he remarked to the police- 
men, “Well, I am used to being framed, 
this is another frame-up.”?* While in 
jail awaiting trial, Stephenson wrote, “If 
a man is loyal to his friends, to his 
obligations, to his benefactors, to his so- 
cial, business and political connections, 
though every man’s finger is pointed 
toward him with contempt, and every 
woman’s lip is curled with scorn, he stands 
in a bulwark of glory, for God and good 
angels are with him, and ‘greater are they 
that are for Him than all who may be 
against Him.’” }7 

In a very sensational trial Stephenson 
refused to take the witness stand. The 
chief prosecution witness, Dr. V. H. Moon, 
professor of pathology at the Indiana 
University Medical School, testified that 
death had not been caused solely by mer- 
curic poisoning and that a post mortem 
examination had revealed that the injury 
to the kidneys had almost healed. He 
further testified that an abscess in the 
lung showed the presence of staphylococci 
infection. The post mortem, according to 
his testimony, revealed only one area 
from which such an infection could have 
originated—a lacerated infection in the 
skin over one breast.1* The jury found 
Stephenson guilty of second degree 
murder and decided that he should be 
imprisoned in the state penitentiary for 
life. 

After being sentenced Stephenson de- 
clared, “Three hundred people out of 
three and a ha!f million people in Indiana, 
with outbursts of applause and hissing, 
rendered it impossible for a jury to give 
me a fair trial. Time will unfold the cold 
white light of truth and this court and 
the world will know that D. C. Stephen- 
son is not guilty of murder or any other 
degree of homicide.” ?® Before he was 
committed to the penitentiary Stephenson 
issued another statement in which he said, 
“What have I to run from? And from 
whom, in the small group of selfish and 
zero-intellect individuals who have ar- 

4 Transcript of case in the Supreme Court of 
Indiana. 

1 Indianapolis News, July 27, 1925. 

148Transcript of case in the Supreme Court of 


Indiana. 
1%” Indianapolis News, November 16, 1925. 


HAROLD ZINK 


rayed themselves against me—some 
through envy—some through jealousy— 
some through political disappointment? 
If there ever has been any doubt in the 
public mind (and I refer only to the 
intelligent people), as to whether this has 
been persecution or prosecuting, I believe 
that every atom of that doubt will be 
swept away by the lustful haste with 
which so-called orderly procedure of the 
courts has sent me to Michigan City, 
ostensibly for the purpose of upholding 
the balance of the scales of justice, but 
in fact for no other reason but to deny 
me the right of advice of counsel and 
to stifle my resources in arranging my 
business affairs to meet this unjust con- 
tingency.2® And for what? To satisfy 
the clamor of the common herd, whose 
opinion will forever condemn the injus- 
tice, unfairness, and downright dishonesty 
of this malicious propaganda campaign 
from its very beginning.” 24 

Stephenson has found prison life un- 
usually difficult. He has alleged that his 
treatment has been very severe. After 
repeated assertions to this effect the state 
prison trustees asked the state board of 
charities to investigate. This board, which 
included in its membership several men 
of superior type, visited the prison and 
listened to Stephenson. At the conclusion 
of the investigation they reported in part 
as follows: 


His (Stephenson’s) temperament and men- 
tal attitude seem to make all restraint very 
irksome to him. He regards every one who 
would thwart his desire as an enemy and as 
a member of a conspiracy to destroy him. 
Their every act is regarded as an act of hos- 
tility, as being inspired by malice, and as 
having a sinister purpose..... He regards 
the number of letters he was permitted to 
write as “amazingly few” and resents the fact 
that he is not permitted to give an interview. 
.... The officers who exercise control and 
who enforce these restrictions (of the prison) 
are regarded as agents and representatives of 
the “Imperial Wizard.” So strong are his 
prejudices and so bitter his resentment that 
every act of the prison officials, whether it be 
the changing of his employment or moving 


20 Stephenson attacked Miss Oberholtzer on March 
15, 1925, and was committed to penitentiary on No- 
vember 21, 1925. No undue haste seems to have 
characterized the trial. 

21 Indianapolis News, November 20, 1925. 
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him to another cell, is regarded with suspicion 
and as an attempt to humiliate and degrade 
him.22 

Stephenson has displayed many delusions 
of persecution during his sojourn in 
prison. He is even convinced that his 
fellow prisoners have joined together in 
a plot to kill him. 

The period since Stephenson entered 
prison has been filled with almost count- 
less attempts on his part to get out. These 
are of slight interest here except for the 
light which they throw on his abnor- 
mality. He has based his pleas on several 
grounds, but almost all of them have in- 
volved fancied persecution. In his eyes 
almost every political personage, as well 
as many other important persons, have 
been leagued to keep him in prison. 
Obviously some of his allegations may not 
necessarily reveal his actual state of mind. 
However, there is abundant evidence that 
Stephenson is firmly convinced that he is 
the victim of a gigantic plot. One of the 
petitions for release may be cited as fairly 
typical. On this occasion Stephenson 
alleged that he fully intended to take 
the witness stand in his own defense, 
but that Imperial Wizard Evans hired 


2See the Report of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities, dated May 11, 1927. 


gunmen and thugs in Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, and Gary and 
brought them to Noblesville, where he 
was tried, to fill the court room. Accord- 
ing to Stephenson they were armed and 
instructed to kill him if he took the wit- 
ness stand.** In this same _ petition 
Stephenson maintained that Imperial 
Wizard Evans came to Noblesville and 
addressed two thousand people as follows: 
““Stephenson must be convicted, guilty 
or innocent, in the interest of the 
Klan.’” 2 There is no evidence to sup- 
port such claims. As a matter of fact, 
Stephenson boasted during his trial that 
he would either go free or be sentenced 
to prison for no more than a few months. 
He had the support of the politicians 
during his trial. State automobiles were 
placed at the disposal of the defense 
counsel and witnesses to bring them daily 
from Indianapolis. In contrast the prose- 
cuting attorney, Mr. William H. Remy, 
was unable to get an appropriation of 
public funds to pay his own traveling 
expenses and finally had to pay them out 
of his own pocket. 


DePauw UNIVERSITY. 


%See In the Indiana Supreme Court, No. 26,031. 
*% Same. 
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Antistatism 
Essay in its Psychiatric and Cultural Analysis t 


(Continued) 


Mousheng Hsitien Lin* 


Chapter V 
The Communist Theory of the State 


1. THE ROMANTICIST REACTION 


Between the liberal movement and the communist-anarchist, there was a 


romanticist intermezzo. 


The period of enlightenment having ended, a new humanity grew into maturity 
under the shadow of a great disillusionment during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. A new romanticist movement was staged with the explicit purpose of 
restoring the status quo ante bellum, under the political Mephistopheles, Metternich. 


The age of romanticism was one of 
monarchism and theocratism, a reaction 
(or a revolution) 


against the respectability of the bourgeois 
temper, and against a universal equalitarian 
ethic .... against the whole of the mathe- 
matic-mechanical spirit of science in western 
Europe, against a conception of natural law 
which sought the bare abstraction of a uni- 
versal and equal humanity. 


Of the romantic era, Hegel may be said 
to be the doctor wniversalis, a spirit both 
rich enough and concentrated enough to 
mirror its self-consciousness.? Postulat- 
ing that the form of world evolution is 
dialectical, Hegel maintains that the di- 
vine idea reveals itself progressively first 
in the Orient, where only one is free, 
next in the Greco-Roman world, where 


1Troeltsch, Ernst, The Idea of Natural Law and 
Humanity in World Politics. Appendix I in E. 
Barker’s English translation of Otto Gierke’s Natural 
Law and the Theory of Society. 

2For the role of Chateaubriand and the French 
romantics, and Coleridge and the English con- 
servatives, see the following work. Hearnshaw, 
F. J. C. (ed.), The Social and Political Ideas of Some 
Representative Thinkers of the Age of Reaction and 
Reconstruction; London, Harrap, 1932 (219 pp.); 
Chs. ii and iv. ~~, 


some are free, and finally in the Teutonic 
world, where all are free under the 
monarchical régime. It follows there- 
fore that the Prussian state is the final 
expression of the divine idea, a “perfect 
rationality,” an “absolute, fixed end-in- 
itself.” ® 

But history has refuted his finality. 
According to his own dialectics, there can 
be no final synthesis, and every thesis is 
doomed to produce its own opposite. Even 
during the heyday of romanticism, a new 
generation began to turn itself against 
the absolutist state, against the shadow- 
figures that were acting in the ghostly 
theater of the Holy Alliance, and against 
the very master of the romantic move- 
ment, Hegel himself. By his own disci- 
ples, especially Marx and Proudhon, 
Hegel was out-Hegeled. 

The influence of Hegel, however, has 
been profound and abiding. Since his 
time, all the great political movements 

*Hegel, G. W. F., Philosophy of Right, Tr. by 
S. W. Dyke; London, G. Bell and Sons, 1896 (365 


pp.). Philosophy of History, Tr. by J. Sibree; New 
York, Colonial Press, 1890 (xvi and 457 pp.). 


* For biographical footnote, see Psychiatry (1938) 1:391. 
+A dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences, the University of 
Chicago, in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Department of Political Science. 
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have been baptized with the Hegelian 
spirit. Communism and anarchism are 
Hegelianism “stripped of its mystical 
husk.” And in the temple of fascism or 
nazism, Hegel is restored to his former 
dignity. Such comedy of Hegel suggests 
a tragic side of all mighty ideas. 

The ‘dead dog” has lived again in mani- 
fold apparitions. Hegel is dead: long live 
Hegel! 


2. THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION 


Marxism is primarily a political doc- 
trine and program, the aims of which are 
the negation of the historic state and the 
creation of the stateless society, rather 
than a science of pure economics or a 
philosophy of universal history. The 
Marxian theories of value and of dialectics 
are two Herculean propellers, as it were, 
which are to lead the ship of the historic 
state into the Atlantis of the stateless 
society. 

Marxism is the heir to the German 
historical philosophy and the English 
classical economics, a legitimate yet rebel- 
lious child of romanticism and rational- 
ism. But unlike the German philosophy, 
which is concerned with the universal 
law of evolution, and the English eco- 
nomics, which deals with the general 
concept of value, Marxism should be 
understood as a fruitful canon to inter- 
pret the class-struggle epoch of history,‘ 
and a particular view of the process of 
capitalist production—it is neither a phi- 
losophy of universal history nor a pure 
economic science. For the forma mentis 
of Marx, unlike those of Hegel and 
Ricardo, are concrete and particular 
rather than abstract and universal.® 

Following Hegel, Marx believes that 
history progresses in a dialectical rhythm 
through negations and through negations 

*The dictum that history is a class-war precludes 
the consideration of the “primitive communism” 
and the future “classless society” within the general 
frame of historical dialectics. 

5Croce, Benedetto, Historical Materialism and the 
Economics of Karl Marz, Tr. by C. M. Meredith; 
New York, Macmillan, 1914 (xxiii and 188 pp.); 
Pages 48-120. Duhring, Eugen, Kritische Geschichte 


der Nationalékonomie und der Sozialismus; Berlin, 
T. Grieben, 1871 (xii and 591 pp.). 


of negations. This evolutionary move- 
ment is best described by Marx himself: 

The yes becoming no, the no becoming yes, 
the yes becoming at once yes and no, the no 
becoming at once no and yes, the contraries 
balance themselves, neutralize themselves, 
paralyze themselves. The fusion of these two 
contradictory thoughts constitutes a new 
thought which is the synthesis of the two. 
This new thought unfolds itself again in two 
contradictory thoughts which are confounded 
in their turn in a new synthesis.® 
Roughly speaking, the main difference 
between Hegel and Marx is that, whereas 
the former regards the real world as the 
reflex of the idea, the latter regards the 
idea as the reflex of the real world; the 
dialectic process is the same. Marxian 
materialism is best stated in the following 
celebrated passage: 

The sum total of these relations of produc- 
tion constitutes the economic structure of 
society—the real foundation, on which rise 
legal and political superstructures and to 
which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness. The mode of production in 
material life determines the general character 
of the social, political and spiritual processes 
of life. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but, on the con- 
trary, their social existence determines their 
consciousness.* 

It must be realized that Marx does not 
confine historical movement strictly with- 
in the realm of cause-effect. His view 
that history is progressing to a final class- 
less society is thoroughly teleological. 
Dialectic materialism is not therefore a 
pure and formal theory of history, but a 
purposive and vital doctrine profoundly 
concerned with the meaning of human 
action and the goal of social evolution. In 
fine, it is a teleological interpretation of 
history. 

Of the three phases in the dialectics, 
Marx seems particularly interested in the 
second, namely, the antithesis. It is the 
contradiction within any historical situa- 


tion that is of special significance to Marx.: 


While he does not ignore the first and 


®Marx, Karl, Poverty of Philosophy, Tr. by H. 
Quelch; Chicago, C. H. Kerr, 1910 (277 pp.). Page 
117. 

™Marx, Karl, A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Tr. by N. I. Stone; Chicago, C. H. 
Kerr, 1904 (314 pp.). Pages 11-13. Bober, Man- 
dell M., Karl Marz’s Interpretation of History; Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1927 (x and 370 
pp.). Chs. i and ii. 
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third moments, Marx appears to lay stress 
upon the antithetical aspect of historical 
progression. In ancient society it is the 
conflict between the patrician and the 
plebeian that is profoundly meaningful 
to Marx; in mediaeval society, it is the 
contradiction between the feudal lord and 
the serf; in modern society, it is the 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. In occupying himself with 
the class struggle, Marx turns the theory 
of dialectics, which in its pure form seems 
a neutral description of historical pro- 
gression, into a political doctrine, a doc- 
trine that tends to magnify the impor- 
tance of the class struggle and serves as 
a logical foundation of the communist 
antistate theory and strategy.® 


3. THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


Just as Marxian dialectics is not a 
philosophy of universal history, Marxian 
economics is not a pure theory of value; 
it is a particular interpretation of the 
process of capitalistic production. 

If Marxian dialectics amounts to 
Hegelian dialectics put “right side up,” 
Marxian economics may be said to be 
Smithian economics carried to its logical 
extreme. The point of departure of 
Marxian economics is the labor theory of 
value,® which is fundamentally a theory 
of natural right and is interested in what 
labor ought to get rather than what it 
actually does get. Whereas Ricardo, “a 
bourgeois economist,” finds it not an un- 
thankful task to rationalize the profit of 
capital and the rent of land in an ab- 
stractly mathematical manner, Marx, “a 
child of sorrow,” is doomed to discern a 
discrepancy between the wages of labor 
and the value of its product. And to 
explain this discrepancy, Marx ingeni- 
ously formulates the theory of surplus 
value, which is the unearned increment 
drawn by capital from the unpaid surplus 
product of labor. As labor is the sole 
source of value, Marx thinks, it should 


*Hecker, Julius F., Moscow Dialogues; London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1933 (xvi and 284 pp.). Brameld, 
Theodore B. H., A Philosophic Approach to Com- 
munism; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933 
(xi and 242 pp.). 

* Marx, Capital, Tr. by E. Aveling and S. Moore; 
Chicago, C. H. Kerr, 1907-09 (3 vols.). Vol. I. 


get all its produce. In reserving the sur- 
plus value for himself, the capitalist really 
steals what belongs to labor. Hence the 
Marxian slogan, “down with capitalism!” 

Starting from the theory of value and 
surplus value, Marx forecasts the polariza- 
tion of society, with the accumulation of 
capital on the one hand and with the 
increase of the industrial reserve army on 
the other. The further and faster capital 
accumulates, the larger will be the reserve 
army, both absolutely and relatively, and 
the more violently will the resultant so- 
cial crisis precipitate the downfall of the 
capitalistic state. The sharpening of the 
social conflict between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat hastens the dissolu- 
tion of the existing order and the emer- 
gence of a new society that is the 
antithesis of the present thesis. The basic 
assumption of this chain of reasoning is 
the romantic philosophy that history pro- 
gresses toward a definite goal through 
negations and through negations of 
negations. 

Ultimately, the Marxian labor theory of 
value is “a statement of the conditions 
under which the producer would get his 
just reward.” ?° It is a moral theory, 
which demands that labor should get 
what it produces, challenging the capi- 
talist who is the usurper of the surplus 
value. It is, moreover, based upon the 
belief that the wealth of the nation should 
be distributed justly and equitably, and 
springs from the profound faith in the 
equality of men and in the right of every 
man to live and enjoy his life. 


4. Tue Historic STATE 


Neither dialectics nor economics, it 
seems, constitutes the heart of the 
Marxian system. Marxism is above all a 
political program that aims at the final 
liquidation of the historic state and the 
realization of the stateless society. 

In order to convince himself of the in- 
evitability of the stateless society, Marx 
appeals to the temple of romanticism and 
the altar of rationalism for a divine or 
cosmic revelation. After years of devo- 
tion, Marx arrives at the conclusion that 


%” Lindsay, Karl Marz’s Capital; pp. 79-80. 
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both the natural rhythm of dialectics and 
the iron law of economics are on his side 
in his polemic against the great monstrous 
Leviathan. 

Marxian political theory may be divided 
into three parts: the historic state, the 
proletarian dictatorship, and the state- 
less society. The first part deals with the 
nature of the historic state; the second 
with the transition from the bourgeois to 
the proletarian state; and the third with 
the disappearance or withering away of 
the state. 

Let us now consider, in the first place, 
the nature of the historic state. Marx 
declares that the state is “the official 
form of antagonism (of classes) in civil 
society.” 11 Elaborating this thesis, Engels 
says that the state is “an organization 
of the particular class which is pro 
tempore the exploiting class.”1* In an- 
cient times, it is “the state of slave-owning 
citizens; in middle ages, the feudal lords; 
and in our own, the bourgeoisie.” 1% 

Such being the nature of the state, it 

is obvious that in the primitive or future 
communistic society, there can be no 
state. The state comes into being only 
when society is divided into irreconcilable 
classes. Engels said: “The state . 
did not exist from all eternity. There 
have been societies without it, that had 
no idea of any state or public power. At 
a certain stage of economic development, 
which was of necessity accompanied by a 
division of society into classes, the state 
became the inevitable result of this divi- 
sion.” 14 In other words, the state is “‘the 
product of the irreconcilability of class 
antagonism.” 

The function of the state is the creation 
of order which legalizes and perpetuates 
the oppression of one class by another. 
The state is “for the purpose of forcibly 
keeping the exploited classes in the con- 
dition of oppression.” '®> As a rule, the 
powerful economic class becomes also the 

11 Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 190. 

122 Engels, Friedrich, Socialism, Utopian and Scien- 
tific, Tr. by E. Aveling; Chicago, C. H. Kerr, 1908 
(139 pp.). Page 127. 

33 Ibid., p. 128. 

4 Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property, and the State, Tr. by E. Unterman; Chi- 


cago, C. H. Kerr, 1902 (217 pp.). Page 211. 
4 Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; p. 127. 


—$$—. 


ruling political class and uses both eco- 
nomic and political means of exploiting 
and subduing the lower classes. “The 
antique state was, therefore, the state of 
the slave owners for the purpose of hold- 
ing the slaves in check. The feudal state 
was the organ of the nobility for the 
oppression of the serfs and dependent 
farmers. The modern representative state 
is the tool of the capitalistic exploiters of 
wage labor.” '* In the Communist Mani- 
festo, Marx and Engels declared that the 
modern state is “but 2 committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole 
bourgeoisie.” In any state, therefore, the 
class that is economically dominant is 
also politically powerful and in general 
controls the government. 

It has often been contended that the 
state is for the promotion of the general 
welfare of its citizens, or that it repre- 
sents a community, rather than a conflict, 
of interests. But this view is implicitly 
rejected by Marx and Engels in their defi- 
nition of the state as the official form of 
class antagonisms. Engels does not deny 
that there may be some primitive state 
in which classes are not sharply differen- 


tiated and hence not very hostile to each 


other, and in which the general welfare 
of its citizens may be promoted by the 
government.'? History shows, according 
to the communist, that the greater the 
antagonism between the classes and the 
greater the conflict of interests between 
them, the more the state becomes an 
instrument of the dominant class and 
suppresses the exploited classes. 

It has often been argued that the state 
represents a power that balances the 
interests between the struggling classes. 
Engels admits that at certain periods the 
state may pose as a mediator between 
different social groups. Thus the absolute 


monarchy balanced the nobles and the. 


burghers against one another; the Second 
Empire played the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie and vice versa; but in general, 
the communist maintains, the state is par- 


16 Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty, and the State; p. 209. 

17 Engels, F., Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, 
Tr. by Austin Lewis; Chicago, C."H. Kerr, 1907 (266 
pp.). Page 207. 
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tisan and represents the interest of the 
economically powerful class.'* 

For the successful execution of its func- 
tion, the state needs a military force and 
an efficient bureaucracy. When social con- 
flict becomes acute, military force should 
be strong and bureaucracy authoritative 
in order to maintain the status quo. In its 
military aspect, the state appears to be 
the “concentrated and organized force of 
society,” ?® or the “special repressive 
force,” 2° or “the organization of violence 
for the purpose of holding down some 
class.” And this organized force becomes 
stronger and stronger as class struggles 
become more violent. A conspicuous ex- 
ample is modern Europe, where the class 
struggles and wars of conquest have 
nursed the public power to such a size 
that it threatens to swallow the whole 
society and the state itself.24 In its 
bureaucratic aspect, the state becomes 
exalted above society, a power divorced 
from society, an authority sacred and 
inviolable. The bureaucracy exercises 
various powers, such as taxation and 
police, which interfere daily with the 
ordinary life of the people. When class 
struggles are more serious, the bureau- 
cracy assumes greater arbitrary authority 
in order to suppress the lower classes. 
Thus the stronger the military force and 
the greater the bureaucratic authority, 
the more oppressive the state.?? 

This Marxian conception of the state 
dismisses the fiction of the Hegelian 
divine idea. Engels says: “The state, 
then, is by no means a power forced on 
society from outside; neither is it the 
‘realization of the ethical idea,’ ‘the image 
and the realization of reason’ as Hegel 
maintains.” 28 Marxism is a realistic at- 
tempt to analyze the nature of the historic 
state in the light of class relations and 
compositions, and for this reason may be 
called a sociological theory of the state.** 


1% Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty, and the State; p. 209. 

1 Marx, Capital; I, 822. 

* Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; p. 128. 

Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty, and the State; p. 207. 
a a y Gasset, The Revolt of the-Aasses; pp. 

*% Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 
erty, and the State; p. 206. 

*Gumplowics, Outlines of Sociology; p. 118 ff. 
Oppenheimer, The State; pp. 1-15. 





5. THE PROLETARIAN STATE 


We shall now concern ourselves with 
the transformation of the bourgeois state 
into the proletarian. It is this thesis that 
distinguishes the communist political 
theory from the anarchist.2°> The commu- 
nist believes that the abolition of the 
bourgeois state and the establishment of 
the proletarian are necessary, yea, inevi- 
table, steps in the evolution of the modern 
state, while Proudhon, the anarchist, is 
equally convinced that “the first act of 
social revolution shall be the abolition of 
all authority.” 2° The anarchist opposes 
the dictatorship of the proletariat no less 
than that of the bourgeoisie. 

In the modern world there are two 
types of state, bourgeois and proletarian, 
according to the communist. A state dic- 
tated by the bourgeoisie is a bourgeois 
state, whether it is monarchical or re- 
publican in its form of government; while 
a state dictated by the proletariat is a 
proletarian state. Each is a state because 
it is an official form of class antagonism, 
an organ of oppression of one class by 
another. 

The avowed object of communism, in 
its destructive aspect, is the violent over- 
throw of the bourgeois state. In the Com- 
munist Manifesto, Marx declares: 


The communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a communis- 
tic revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a world 
to win. 

Both Marx and Engels think that, in 
order to destroy the bourgeois state and 
to establish the proletarian, force is neces- 
sary. Says Marx: “Force is the midwife 
of every old society pregnant with a new 
one.” 27 Again he says: “It is to force 
that in due time the workers will have 
to appeal if the dominion of labor is at 
long last to be established.” ** Engels 

25 Stekloff, G. M., History of the First International, 
Tr. by E. and C. Paul; New York, International 
Publishers, 1928 (vi and 463 pp.). 

% Engels, Uber das Autoritatsprinzip. Neue Zeit. 
(1913-14) 32:39. 

27 Marx, Capital; I, 824. 


28 Quoted in Stekloff, History of the First Inter- 
national; p. 20. 
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thinks that, when the suppressed prole- 
tariat is finally driven into a revolution, 
the communists shall defend the cause of 
the proletariat with their deeds as well 
as with their words. They do not believe 
that peaceful methods, such as universal 
suffrage and direct legislation, will be 
effective in overthrowing the bourgeois 
state. 

The necessity and inevitability of such 
a revolution is dialectically inherent in 
the process of capitalist production. This 
is due to the antagonism between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, to the 
“antagonism between the organization of 
production in the individual workshop 
and the anarchy of production in society 
generally,” 2° which antagonism will 
necessarily force the existing social rela- 
tions to break down. Therefore, the com- 
munist believes that the bourgeoisie pro- 
duces its own grave-diggers, that is, the 
proletarians, who will meet the organized 
violence of the bourgeoisie with an 
equally organized violence and _ will 
eventually overthrow the existing order. 
The Communist Manifesto says: “The 
development of modern industry, there- 
fore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie pro- 
duces and appropriates products. What 
the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above 
all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall 
and the victory of the proletariat are 
equally inevitable.” 

On the constructive side, communism 
aims at the establishment of the prole- 
tarian state, which marks the transitional 
stage between the capitalistic and the 
communistic systems of society. This 
new state “can be nothing else but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” °° The purpose of this dictator- 
ship is to establish socialism, to put an 
end to the division of society into classes, 
to make all members of society workers, 
to make the exploitation of one human 
being by another forever impossible. 


* Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; p. 110. 

*® Marx, K., Criticism of the Gotham Program, Tr. 
by D. De Leon; New York, Socialist Labor Party, 
1922 (64 pp.). Page 48. 
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6. THE STATELESS SOCIETY 


The third part of the Marxian political 
theory deals with the withering away of 
the state. During the transitional stage 
of the proletarian dictatorship, there igs 
“the highest intensification of the prin- 
ciple of the state,” * for the sake of sup- 
pressing the remnant bourgeoisie and 
controlling socialized production and dis- 
tribution; but when “the higher phase of 
communism” is reached, that is, when 
class antagonism disappears altogether, 
the state as an organ of oppression has no 
longer any raison d’étre and will natur- 
ally “wither away.” This third thesis is 
a logical inference of the first and the 
second discussed above.*? 

The withering away of the proletarian 
state is most brilliantly described by 
Engels, who envisages the entire process 
of the emergence of the stateless society. 

. The proletarian seizes political power 
and turns the means of production into state 
property. 

But in doing this, it abolishes itself as 
proletariat, abolishes all class antagonisms, 


abolishes also the state as state..... The 
first act by virtue of which the state really 


constitutes itself the representative of the 


whole of society—the taking possession of the 
means of production in the name of society— 
this is, at the same time, its last independent 
act as a State. State interference in social rela- 
tions becomes, in one domain after another, 
superfluous, and then withers away of itself; 
the government of persons is replaced by the 
administration of things, and by the conduct 
of the processes of production. The state is 
not “abolished.” It withers away.3% 


The most important characteristic of 
the stateless society is the absence of class 
distinctions. As the state is the official 
form of class antagonism, naturally it 
ceases to exist when class differences dis- 
appear. The next important.characteristic 
is the absence of coercion. The communist 


maintains that the coercive force of the © 


historic state is for the purpose of protect- 


ing the rich against the poor and that, 


™ This is a remark of Leon Trotsky, quoted by 
H. J. Laski, Communism; London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1927 (256 pp.). Page 157. 

%2Chang, Sherman H. M., The Marxian Theory of 
the State; Philadelphia, 1931 (xv and 230 pp.). 
Pages 125-39. 

% Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; pp. 
127-29. Italics his. 
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consequently, with the disappearance of 
class distinctions, the coercive force will 
gradually become unnecessary. The state- 
less society is then an equalitarian society 
in which there is no organization of force. 

Instead of the political association, 
there will be economic organizations in 
which the people will voluntarily cooper- 
ate in production and will share the goods 
and services of the community equally. 
Instead of political control of man by 
man, there will be scientific administra- 
tion of things, simplification of public 
affairs, rationalization of public functions. 
Furthermore, there will be an abundance 
of wealth, which will make the anarchist 
formula, “from each according to his 
ability and to each according to his need,” 
a social fact. 

The communist theory of the state 
stresses the principle of equality and con- 
siders that freedom can be realized only 
when there is complete equality. The 
communist argues that there is no free- 
dom in the bourgeois state, in the modern 
democratic state. Says Lenin: “Freedom 
in capitalist society always remains 
more or less the same as it was in the 
ancient Greek republics, that is, freedom 
for the slave owners.” ** Only when class 
differences are completely abolished, can 
one speak of freedom. It is well to re- 
member the dictum of Rousseau to the 
effect that without equality—in property 
and in rank—there will be no liberty. 
Here one finds a common ground for 
Rousseauism and Marxism. In a real 
sense, Marxism is a further development 
of the political theory of Rousseau.*® 

When the final stage is realized, the 
machinery of the state will be transferred 
“into the museum of antiquities by the 
side of the spinning wheel and the bronze 
axe.” 86 When the final state is realized, 
“then for the first time, man, in a certain 
sense, is finally marked off from the rest 
of the animal kingdom, and emerges from 
mere animal conditions of existence into 
really human ones... . . Only from that 

“Lenin, V. I, The State and Revolution; New 
York, International Publishers, 1933. Page 92. 
coma” Marx and Rousseau, Karl Marz’s 


* Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Pfop- 
erty, and the State; p. 212. 





time will man himself, more and more 
consciously, make his own history. .... 
It is the ascent of man from the kingdom 
of necessity to the kingdom of freedom.” #7 


7. LENIN’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE COMMU- 
NIst THEORY OF THE STATE 


Leninism has been aptly defined as 
“Marxism in the epoch of imperialism 
and of the proletarian revolution.” It is 
“the theory and tactics of the proletarian 
revolution in general, the theory and 
tactics of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in particular.” ** After Marx and 
Engels, Lenin is probably the greatest 
theoretician of communism. We shall deal 
briefly with what is distinctive and new 
in the works of Lenin, which he con- 
tributed to the general communist theory 
of the state. 

The philosophic and economic bases of 
Leninism are essentially Marxian. In his 
Materialismand Empirico-Criticism, Lenin 
enters into a militant polemic against 
attempts at philosophic revisions of Marx- 
ism and elaborates the theory of dialectic 
materialism in its relation to other philo- 
sophical systems.*® And in his Imperial- 
ism, Lenin uses the Marxian method to 
analyze the contradictions between labor 
and capital, between the various financial 
groups and the imperialist powers, and 
between the oppressor nations and the 
oppressed peoples.*® Both in philosophy 
and in economics, Lenin proves himself 
a most worthy and brilliant successor of 
Marx and Engels. 

In the theory of the state, Lenin has 
made even more important contributions 
than in philosophy and economics. In his 
State and Revolution, not only does he 
put the political ideas of Marx and Engels, 
scattered in their writings, into a coherent 
system, but also develops fully the theory 
of the proletarian revolution with a view 
to its practical application.*‘ To under- 

7 Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; p. 135. 

% Stalin, Joseph, Leninism; New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1933 (2 vols.). I, 14. 

% Lenin. Materialism and Empirico-Criticism. Col- 
lected Works, Vol. XIII. New York, International 
Publishers, 1927. 

# Lenin, Imperialism, The Highest State of Capi- 


talism; New York, International Publishers, 1933 


(127 pp.). 
“Lenin, The State and Revolution. 
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stand Lenin’s contributions, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the historical situa- 
tions out of which Leninism arose. Ac- 
cording to Stalin, Leninism originated 
when the proletarian revolution had be- 
come an immediate question owing to the 
sharpening of imperialist contradictions, 
and because it was necessary to refute 
the opportunism and chauvinism of the 
leaders of the Second International.+? 
Lenin formulated his theories in response 
to these new social factors with which 
Marx and Engels were not confronted. 

Lenin is first of all opposed to the 
theory of social revolution as advocated 
by the Second International, the theory 
of “productive forces” and the theory of 
“spontaneity,” the theory that denies the 
conscious leadership and revolutionary 
character of the proletarian movement, 
the theory that “justifies everything and 
conciliates everybody,” the theory that 
turns dialectic materialism, which is a 
philosophy of transforming the world no 
less than explaining it, into a mechanistic 
and fatalistic world-outlook. Rejecting 
the “opportunistic and _ chauvinistic” 
theory of the Second International, Lenin 
advocates the staging of the proletarian 
revolution, the conscious and deliberate 
changing of the- world. Through an eco- 
nomic analysis of the world situation, 
Lenin concludes that “imperialism is the 
eve of the social revolution,” and urges 
immediate action.** This is the first con- 
tribution of Leninism. 

As to the question, where the prole- 
tarian revolution will begin, the reply 
used to be “where industry is more de- 
veloped, where the proletariat forms the 
majority, where culture is more advanced, 
where there is more democracy.” ** But 
Lenin’s answer is different. He thinks 
that the proletarian revolution does not 
necessarily begin where industry is more 
developed, and so forth; rather that the 
revolution will burst out where “the chain 
of imperialism is weakest.” For the pro- 
letarian revolution is the result of the 
breaking of the chain of the imperialist 
world front at its weakest link. In 1917, 


# Stalin, Leninism; I, 14-15. 

# Lenin, Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capi- 
talism. 

* Stalin, Leninism; I, 33. 


the chain was weaker in Russia than in 
the other countries, and hence the revolu- 
tion burst out there. The proletarian 
revolution does not have to wait for the 
development of industry and democracy. 
This is the second important contribution 
of Leninism. The theoretician of the 
Second International believes that there 
is a great chasm, a veritable Chinese wall, 
between the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion and the proletarian revolution, but 
Lenin thinks that the proletariat must 
carry out to the end the democratic revo- 
lution and must also accomplish the social 
revolution, these two revolutions being 
two links of the same chain.*® The Rus- 
sian revolution, according to the Leninist, 
shows how the bourgeois revolution grew 
into the proletarian without interruption. 

The third distinctive feature of Lenin- 
ism is the theory of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. Marx speaks of the transitional 
socialist state as “nothing else but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” **° He says that “the proletarian 
movement is the conscious movement of 
the immense majority in the interest of 
the immense majority,” 47 and seems to 
suggest that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat consists in the fact that the 
majority governs by rules of its own, 
designed for its own requirement, and in 
defiance of the desires of the minority 
aggressively hostile to it.*® On the other 
hand, Lenin thinks that the communist 
party, the vanguard of the toilers, the 
class-conscious section of the proletariat, 
is to assume the responsibility in training 
the masses. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is then the dictatorship of the 
communist party, which includes in its 
ranks the most class-conscious and de- 
voted workers and _ leaders.‘* Lenin 
defines the dictatorship of the proletariat 


as a state “that is democratic in a new - 


Lenin, Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the. 


Bourgeois-Democratic Revolution; New York, In- 
ternational Publishers, 1933. Ch. xii. 
# Marx, Criticism of the Gotham Program; p. 48. 
#7 Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto. . 
# Hillquit, Morris. From Marz to Lenin. New 
York, Hanford Press, 1921 (151 pp.). Pages 132-33. 
Coker, Recent Political Thought, pp. 174-75. 
Lenin, Soviet at Work; New York, Rand School 
of Social Science, 1919 (48 pp.). Trotsky, Leon, 
Défense du terrorisme; Paris, Editions de le Nou- 
velle revue critique, 1936 (189 pp.). 
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way—for the proletariat and the poor in 
general—and dictatorial in a new way— 
against the bourgeoisie.” °° In another 
place, he says, it is “a state not in the 
ordinary sense of the word,” but a dic- 
tatorship, resting “not on the law, not on 
the formal will of the majority, but on 
direct and open force.” *! In other words, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
dictatorship of the communist party, con- 
sisting of the most class-conscious prole- 
tarians rather than of “the immense 
majority,” a dictatorship untrammeled by 
law and based upon violence and on be- 
half of the toiling and exploited masses.*? 

Finally, another new feature of the 
Leninist theory of the state may be men- 
tioned. It is that the soviet power is the 
state form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Marx, mindful that the transitional 
socialist state is a rule by the general 
body of manual laborers, does not suggest 
the soviet form of government. The soviet 
system is a distinctive development in 
Russia. According to Lenin, “the re- 
publics of soviets of workers’, soldiers’ 
and peasants’ deputies is not only the 
form of higher type of democratic insti- 
tution .... but is also the only form 
capable of ensuring the least painful 
transition to socialism.” **? The Leninist 
thinks that the soviet power is a new 
form of state organization different from 
the old bourgeois-democratic and _par- 
liamentary form, a new type of state 
adapted, not to the task of exploiting and 
oppressing the toiling masses, but to the 
task of emancipating them from all 
exploitation and oppression. 

These are a few distinctive contribu- 
tions of Lenin to the general communist 
theory of the state. They are concerned 
with the transitional socialist state. Lenin 
accepts the Marxian concept of the his- 
toric state and the Marxian ideal of the 

® Lenin, The State and Revolution; p. 177. 

Lenin, The Revolution of 1917, Collected Works, 
Vol. XX; New York, International Publishers, 1927. 


Pages 124, 203, 225, 230, and 281. 
Stalin, Leninism; I, 46. Luxemburg, Rosa, Die 


russische Revolution; Berlin, Gesselschaft und Er- 


ziehung, 1922 (v and 120 pp.). In this book, the 
authoress criticizes the Leninist narrow ‘tmterpreta- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. She holds 
that the dictatorship should be of the proletarian 
class, not of a party or faction within it. 

8 Stalin, Leninism; I, 51. Coker, Recent Political 
Thought; pp. 171 and 175. 


stateless society. It is primarily to the 
ways and means whereby the historic 
state may wither away that Leninism 
devotes itself. The new theory and tactics 
of the proletarian revolution and dictator- 
ship grew out of the new international 
situations in general and out of the Rus- 
sian political conditions in particular. 


8. TrotskKy’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE COM- 
MUNIST THEORY OF THE STATE 


If Leninism is a refutation of the 
“opportunism and chauvinism” of the 
Second International, Trotskyism may be 
considered as a rejection of the “defeat- 
ism” of the Third International. If 
Lenin and Kautsky were two great per- 
sonalities in the polemics over the tactics 
of communism in the beginning of the 
present century, Trotsky and Stalin are 
two symbols of the struggle between the 
October revolution and the Thermidorean 
reaction.®> Just as Lenin denounces the 
“super-imperialism” of the leaders of 
socialism, Trotsky condemns the absolut- 
ism and despotism of the official bolshevik 
party. 

To Lenin, the Second International errs 
in separating the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and the proletarian revolution 
by a great chasm; to Trotsky, the Third 
International ceases to be Marxian in 
separating mechanically the proletarian 
revolution in one country and the world 
revolution. Consequently, Lenin estab- 
lished the Third International for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the democratic and 
the proletarian revolution simultaneously, 
and Trotsky organized the Fourth In- 
ternational in order to transform the 
revolution in one country into a world 
revolution. Marxism, Trotsky argues, is 
essentially international in character, and 
aims at the complete liquidation of all 
class society and at the establishment of 
a world-wide stateless community. It 
does not stop with the proletarian revolu- 
tion of one country; it is a theory of the 
permanent revolution—permanent, until 


% Trotsky, L/’internationale communiste aprés 
Lenine, le grand organisateur de la défaite; Paris, 
Editions Rieder, 1930 (438 pp.). 

5 Stolberg, Benjamin, October into Thermidor. 
The Nation (1937)114:15. 
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the entire world becomes a classless and 
stateless community. Therefore, Trotsky- 
ism may be called Marxism of the per- 
manent revolution. 

The source of the “permanent” theory 
is to be found in the Address to the Com- 
munist League (1850) by Marx who says: 


While the democratic petty bourgeois wish 
to bring the revolution to a conclusion as 
quickly as possible .... it is our interest 
and task to make the revolution permanent, 
until all more or less possessing classes have 
been displaced from domination, until the 
proletariat has conquered state power and the 
association of proletarians, not only in one 
country, but in all the dominant countries of 
the world, has advanced so far that the compe- 
tition among the proletarians of these coun- 
tries has ceased and that at least the decisive 
productive forces are concentrated in the 
hands of the proletarians.5¢ 


It is primarily from this source that 
Trotsky develops his theory of the per- 
manent revolution. 

There are three aspects of the theory 
of the permanent revolution as formulated 
by Trotsky. “First, it embraces the prob- 
lem of the transition of the democratic 
revolution into the proletarian.” There is 
no interruption between the democratic 
revolution and the proletarian, the former 
growing into the latter. The second aspect 
of the theory “characterizes the prole- 
tarian revolution as such.” The process 
is political in character, developing 
through collisions of various groups of 
society in transformation, through revo- 
lutions in economy, technique, science, 
morals and usages. The third aspect of 
the theory is the international character 
of the proletarian revolution. The prole- 
tarian revolution begins on _ national 
grounds, but it cannot be completed on 
these grounds. The maintenance of the 
proletarian revolution within a national 
framework can only be a provisional state 
of affairs. Remaining isolated, a prole- 
tarian state must finally become a victim 
of “internal and external contradictions.” 
“The way out for it lies only in the victory 
of the proletariat of the advanced coun- 
tries. Viewed from this standpoint a 
national revolution is not a self-sufficient 
whole; it is only a link in the international 


* Stalin, Leninism; I, 38. 


chain.” The ultimate goal of the per- 
manent revolution is the establishment 
of a world brotherhood of classless and 
stateless societies through a world revo- 
lution.** 

The Third International, Trotsky says, 
“was born of an indignant protest against 
social patriotism.” It was established 
with the avowed objective of setting up 
an international society of classless and 
stateless societies.°* But since Lenin died, 
Trotsky contends, the International has 
given up its objective and committed it- 
self to the theory of socialism in a single 
country.®*® Stalin has frequently denied 
that he has plans or intentions in regard 
to world revolution. “The idea of export- 
ing a revolution is nonsense,” says the 
Russian dictator. “Every country if it 
wants one will produce its own revolu- 
tion, and if it doesn’t, there will be no 
revolution.” ®° It appears therefore that 
the Third International has retreated 
from its former international front. 

The primary cause of this retreat, ac- 
cording to Trotsky, is that the ruling 
class in Russia has become a privileged 


minority, an almighty bureaucratic and- 


military group, a powerful caste of special- 
ists in distribution, and has found it 
necessary to defend its own existence 
against the poverty-stricken majority as 
well as against the danger of invasion 
from without.*! The ruling class consists 
of the bureaucratic and military officials, 
who constitute what Lenin calls “a para- 
site on the body of bourgeois society.” It 
is this class of people that have main- 
tained the machinery of the state for the 
sake of oppressing and exploiting the 
majority. In his Opposition Platform, 
Trotsky says: “We have a worker’s state 
with bureaucratic distortions, the swollen 


% Trotsky, L., The Permanent Revolution, Tr. by . 


Max Schachtman; New York, Pioneer Publishers, 
1931 (xlviii and 157 pp.). 


% The Third International, Theses and Statutes. 


Adopted by the Second Congress, 1920; Moscow, 
Publishing Office of the Communist International, 
1920. Theses and Resolutions Adopted at the Third 
World Congress, 1921; New York, Contemporary 
Publishing Association, 1921. 

® Trotsky, L’internationale communiste apres 
Lenine. 

“@ Trotsky, Leon, The Revolution Betrayed, Tr. 
by Max Eastman; New York, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1937 (vii and 308 pp.). Page 202. 

* Tbid., pp. 53-60, 115-23. 
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and privileged administrative apparatus 
devours a very considerable part of our 
surplus value.” *? In other words, what 
prior to the revolution constituted the 
profits of the capitalists is now being paid 
in salaries to a privileged bureaucracy. 
And this is the reason, Trotsky argues, 
that at the end of its second decade of 
existence the soviet state, “has not only 
not died away, but not begun to die 
away.” ** “The soviet state is prevented 
not only from dying away, but even from 
freeing itself of the bureaucratic para- 
site.” ** It cannot begin to wither away, 
so long as “the plenipotentiaries of the 
working class” remain bureaucratized 
and the bureaucracy remains above the 
new society. 

The aforesaid is a brief statement of 
the contributions of Trotsky to the com- 
munist political theory. Trotskyism, as 
a recent development of Marxism, is an 
answer to the “decadence” of the Third 
International, just as Leninism is a reac- 
tion to the “opportunism and chauvinism” 
of the Second International. Both Trot- 
sky and Lenin accept the Marxian concept 
of the historic state and the Marxian ideal 
of the stateless society; their contributions 
are related to revolutionary strategies and 
tactics by which the stateless society may 
become an historical reality. 

®Nomad, Max, Rebels and Renegades; New 
York, Macmillan, 1932 (vii and 420 pp.). Page 239. 


®% Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed; p. 51. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 


9. SUMMARY 


We may now summarize this chapter 
as follows: 

1. Marxism is primarily a political pro- 
gram, the aims of which are the destruc- 
tion of the historic state and the estab- 
lishment of the stateless society. 

2. The philosophical foundation of 
Marxism is dialectic materialism, which is 
a Marxian method, not only of explaining, 
but also of transforming, the world. 

3. The economic foundation of Marx- 
ism is the labor theory of value, from 
which is deduced the theory of surplus 
value. Marxian economics is less a pure 
scientific theory of what is, than a moral 
theory of what ought to be. 

4. The historic state is the official form 
of class antagonisms. 

5. The proletarian state is the transi- 
tional stage between the bourgeois regime 
and the stateless society, and is to be 
brought about by violent revolution. 

6. The proletarian state will gradually 
wither away, and will become a classless 
and stateless society, in which the govern- 
ment of men will be replaced by the ad- 
ministration of things. 

7. Leninism is Marxism in the epoch 
of imperialism. Lenin develops the theory 
and tactics of the proletarian revolution. 

8. Trotskyism is Marxism of the per- 
manent revolution, the aim of which is 
to establish a world-wide society of state- 
less and classless societies. 





Chapter VI 
The Anarchist Theory of the State 


1. THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION 


Communism and anarchism arose simultaneously in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Marx was the founder of the communist discipline; Proudhon was the pro- 
genitor of the anarchist system. Proudhon was not only the first man to call himself 
an anarchist,’ but also the first thinker to formulate the fundamental principles of 
modern anarchism, upon which the theories of other great anarchists, such as 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, and, to a less extent, Tolstoi, were based. This is why Bakunin 
called Proudhon “the great master of us all,” and Kropotkin named him the real 
father of modern anarchism. Accordingly we shall first enter into an analysis of the 
anarchism of Proudhon and then make a brief survey of the contributions of Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, and Tolstoi to the development of the anarchistic system. 


The sources of Proudhonism are three 
in number: the Bible, Adam Smith, and 
Hegel.2 Mainly through Karl Marx, 
Proudhon learned Hegelian dialectics 
which to a great extent governed the 
form or style of his thinking. Before 
Hegel gave the form, however, Smith had 
already determined the main substance. 
The labor theory of value was as com- 
pletely accepted by Proudhon as by its 
own author. Proudhonism, like Marxism, 
was thus a legitimate, though rebellious, 
son of the Hegelian philosophy of history 
and the classical economic theory, the 
romantic and the rational modes of 
thought of his age. 

Proudhonism, like Marxism again, is 
primarily a political program rather than 
a philosophical or economic theory. It is 
a virtual war declared against the historic 
state, the dialectics and economics being 
serviceable intellectual weapons. The ul- 
timate goal of the anarchist is the realiza- 
tion of the principle of justice, which, 
according to Proudhon, is best embodied 
in the following famous adage of the 
Bible: “Do unto others as you would they 
do unto you.” 

As early as 1841 Proudhon almost spon- 
taneously employed a dialectical method 


2 Ibid., p. xxi. 


in his Memoires on property. In 1843 
Proudhon formulated the law of series 
against the law of syllogism and Bacon’s 
law of inductions.* A series contains at 
least two unities,a thesis and an antithesis, 
a coming and a going, the opposites, the 
extremes, the polarity, the equilibrium, 
the good and the evil, the yes and the 
no, the me and the non-me.‘ The rela- 
tions of the unities constitute the series, or 
the synthesis. When in 1844 he learned 
Hegelianism, he became convinced that 
historical progression, of all orders, in all 
lands and ages, follows strictly a dialec- 
tical law. 

In his Systéme des contradictions éco- 
nomique, Proudhon attempts to establish 
a system of economic categories by means 
of the dialectical method. Methodically 
and almost rhythmically he traces ten 
phases of economic evolution and shows 
the contradiction in each of them, its 
credit and debit. In his opinion, society 
seeks in formula after formula, in insti- 
tution after institution, that equilibrium 
which always escapes it. It is the high 
ambition of Proudhon to discover a syn- 








?Diehl, Karl, P. J. Proudhon, seine Lehre und 
seine Leben; Jena, G. Fischer, 1888-96 (3 vols.), 
Pages 155-56. 

*Proudhon, P. J., De la création de Vordre dans 
Vhumanité. Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. III, Bruxelles, 
1868-76. Page 94. 


1Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, What Is Property?, Tr. by Benjamin Tucker; Philadelphia, 1888 (xli and 
457 pp.). Page 272: “I am, in the full sense of the word, an anarchist.” 
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thetic union of economic and_ social 
antitheses, or to use his own words, “a 
scientific, legal, immortal and inseparable 
combination.”’ While recognizing the con- 
tradictory forces in society, Proudhon 
seems primarily interested in its har- 
monious development. He is concerned 
less with the mutual annihilation of the 
antitheses than with the maintenance of 
an equilibrium between them. His posi- 
tion is most clearly stated in the following 
sentence: 

I believe that I am the first person possessed 
of a full knowledge of the phenomena in ques- 
tion who has dared to uphold the doctrine that 
instead of restraining economic forces whose 
strength has been so much exaggerated we 
ought to try to balance them against one 
another in accordance with the little known 
and less perfectly understood principle that 
contraries, far from being mutually destruc- 
tive, support one another just because of the 
contrary nature.5 


That society is founded upon antitheses, 
Proudhon repeatedly affirms, but the solu- 
tion of social problems, he emphasizes, 
lies in synthesis. He is in search of a 
method by which the contradictory forces 
within society will balance themselves. 
He thinks that the antimonial terms in 
society do not cancel each other; that they 
are procreative causes of motion, life, and 
progress. The problem is to discover an 
equilibrium between them.*® 

It must be added that Proudhon does 
not think that there will be a permanent 
or eternal equilibrium. To him, progress 
is the law of humanity. There are no 
absolute or fixed laws except the law of 
movement. The universe is perpetually 
changing, even as society. Every age has 
its contradictions and has to seek for its 
own equilibrium. There is no static state. 
The equilibrium is constantly moving and 
varying with the progress of mankind.’ 
This idea of perpetual movement is best 
expressed by Proudhon in his letter to 
Romain Cornut in 1853. 


Rien ne subsiste, disaient les anciens sages. 
Tout change, tout coule, tout devient; par 
conséquent tout s’enchaine, par conséquent 


5’Proudhon, P. J., De la justice dans la Févolution 
et dans Véglise. Oeuvres Complétes; Vols. XXI- 
XXVI, Bruxelles, 1868-76. 1:294. 

*Proudhon, Justice; 1:364-365. 

T Ibid., p. 51. 


encore, tout est opposition, balancement, 
équilibre, dans l’univers. It n’y a rien, ni en 
dehors, ni en dedans de cette danse éternelle; 
et le rythme qui la commande, forme pure des 
existences, idée supréme a lacquelle aucune 
réalité ne saurait répondre, est la conception 
la plus haute a lacquelle puisse atteindre la 
raison.§ 

This supreme conception of change con- 
stitutes a basic assumption of Proud- 
honian political theory. 

The dialectic doctrine, in our study of 
anarchism, has at least three important 
implications. We note first that Proudhon 
in his Memoires suggests that property 
and communism are two mutually-deny- 
ing terms, antitheses, which should be 
synthesized in anarchy. Hence anarchy 
is a condition of equilibrium in which 
laissez-faire individualism and authori- 
tarian and centralistic communism are 
harmonized. Another application, related 
to the first, is the balance between free- 
dom and order. Freedom is realized by 
revolution, and order by government. By 
its nature, Proudhon argues, government 
cannot be revolutionary; it is instituted 
to keep the world in discipline and order. 
But the people can revolutionize itself 
and express its free will in a rational 
manner. The highest consummation of 
society is found in the union of order and 
freedom. In the third place, we observe 
that consistent with his emphasis upon 
the synthetic, rather than the antithetic, 
aspect of dialectics, Proudhon seeks to 
realize the utopia of positive anarchy by 
peaceful and gradual methods, rather 
than by violent means. This point of the 
relationship between his dialectics and 
politics is all the more important because 
it has been almost uniformly neglected 
by political historians. It seems that the 
chief difference between Marxian and 
Proudhonian dialectics is that the former 
stresses the contradiction between antith- 
eses while the latter stresses the equi- 
librium between them. The dialectics of 
Marx leads logically to the politics of class 
struggle, to the belief that “a society 
founded upon class oppositions should 
culminate in crass contradiction, in a col- 
lision of man with man, as ultimate out- 


8 Proudhon, P. J., Philosophie du progrés. Oeuvres 
Complétes; Vol. XX, Bruxelles, 1868-76. Page 14. 
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come.” *® The dialectics of Proudhon is in 
harmony with the politics of federalism, 
of reciprocity and mutuality. 


2. THe EcoNoMIc FOUNDATION 


Proudhon has been accused by Marx as 
regarding real history as the succession 
of ideas, categories, and principles and 
undermining the material force. While 
it is true that Proudhon sometimes main- 
tains that progress is the movement of 
ideas, it is also undeniable that he believes 
that the economic laws are the laws of 
history. The Memoires on property show 
that the economic life of the people is the 
basic fact in social evolution.° 

Furthermore, Proudhon sees clearly 
the difference between political illusions 
and economic realities. “Over and above 
the political phantoms which captivate our 
imagination, there are the phenomena of 
social economics which, by their harmony 
or discord, produce the good or the evil 
in society.”11 | Throughout his works 
Proudhon constantly emphasizes the pri- 
mary importance of economics. In fact, 
he thinks that the disappearance of the 
historic state depends upon the economic 
reorganization of society. 

The alpha and omega of the economics 
of Proudhon is the labor theory of value. 
Faithful disciple of Adam Smith, Proud- 
hon accepts the theory that labor is the 
source and measure of value; but being 
more rigidly logical than his master, he 
comes to the fateful consequence that 
labor is entitled to its entire produce. In 
this both the communist and the anarchist 
are in general agreement.!? 

Perceiving the discrepancy between the 
wage of labor and the value of its product, 
Marx formulates the theory of surplus 
value. The explanation of profit, accord- 
ing to Proudhon, is slightly different. He 
says that there is a continual miscalcula- 


*Ruhle, Otto, Karl Marx, His Life and Work, Tr. 
by E. and C. Paul; New York, Cornwall Press, 1928 
(419 pp.). Page 116. 

2% Bouglé, C., La Sociologie de Proudhon; Paris, A. 
Colin, 1911 (xviii and 333 pp.). Pages 66-70. 

11Proudhon, P. J., Idée générale de la révolution 


au XIXéme siécle, Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. X, 
Bruxelles, 1868-76. Page 42. 

4T am not unaware of the differences between 
Smith, Marx, and Proudhon as to their ideas of the 
duration, quality, and value of labor but it is not 
here convenient to explicate these differences. 


ed 


tion between master and men. The master 
pays each worker daily wages but reserves 
for himself the product which results 
from the collective force of all.1* This is 
a fundamental idea of Proudhonian eco- 
nomics, which has been rather overlooked 
by historians of economics.'* It is due to 
this miscalculation between master and 
men that capital is able to usurp the 
resultant product of the collective work 
and labor unknowingly is robbed of its 
proper share. 

Proudhon considers labor as productive 
and capital as unproductive. According 
to him, society is built up in the following 
way. All the raw material required is 
gratuitously supplied by nature, so that 
in the economic world every product is 
really begot of labor and capital must be 
considered as unproductive.’® Under the 
influence of the division of labor property 
has become a link in the chain of circula- 
tion, and the proprietor himself “a kind 
of toll-gatherer who demands a toll from 
every commodity that passes his way.” * 
Therefore, property is really theft. Just 
as Marx formulates the theory of surplus 
value for the sake of protesting against 


the bourgeois class, so Proudhon creates 


the slogan that property is theft in order 
to denounce the proprietor. Both start 
with Adam Smith, and, through different 
paths, arrive at the rejection of the capital- 
istic order. 

It. is important to know exactly the 
meaning of the word “property.” Prop- 
erty is defined by Proudhon as “the right 
to enjoy the fruits of industry, or of the 
labor of others, or to dispose of those 
fruits to others by will.” 7 It is attacked 
because it gives its owner the right to an 
income for which he has not worked. “It 
is not property as such, but the right to 
escheat, that forms the butt of Proudhon’s 


attack.” 1* In his opinion, not all property, _ 


18 Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété? Oeuvres 
Complétes; Vol. I, Bruxelles, 1868-76. Page 94. 


14 Saint-Beuve, Charles A., P. J. Prowdhon, sa vie 


et sa correspondance; Paris, Michel Levy fréres, 
1872 (352 pp.). Page 90. 
4° Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété?; pp. 131-32. 
%*Proudhon, P. J., Banque du peuple. Oeuvres 
Complétes; Vol. VI, Bruxelles, 1868-76. 
17 Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété?; p. 133. 
18 Gide, Charles, and Rist, Charles, Histoire des 
doctrines économiques; Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1926 
(xiv and 814 pp.). Pages 340-51. 
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put only that which is unearned, is theft. 
In fact, all property that comes from labor 
is far from being robbery. Such property 
is liberty, says Proudhon. 

It remains to reiterate the dialectical 
terms which lead directly to anarchism. 
The first term in social development is 
communism, the thesis; the contradictory 
term is property, the antithesis. The 
third term, the synthesis, which Proud- 
hon sets himself to discover, is possession 
pure and simple, which is the right of 
property with no claim to unearned in- 
come. His idea is as follows: Get rid of 
property, but retain the right of posses- 
sion, and this very simple change of 
principle will result in an alteration of 
the laws, the method of government, and 
the character of a nation’s economic 
institutions.?® 


3. THe Historic STATE 


As indicated above, Proudhonism is 
primarily a political program: its dialec- 
tics governs the form of political rational- 
ization and its economics determines the 
nature of political activity. The main 
objective of Proudhonism is the final 
negation of the historic state. Assuming 
the dialectical form of social progress, 
Proudhon believes anarchy to be the most 
complete synthesis of political contradic- 
tions; and upon the labor theory of value, 
he proposes to reorganize the economic 
life of society in such a manner that the 
historic state will naturally “fall of itself 
by its very uselessness.” 2° 

The political theory of Proudhon may 
be conveniently divided into three parts: 
the nature of the historic state, the dis- 
solution of the state and the establishment 
of the positive anarchy. This section will 
deal with the nature of the historic state. 
The next section will discuss the process 
or method whereby the historic state may 
be dissolved or disintegrated. The section 
after the next will be devoted to the 
principles of the positive anarchy. 





% Proudhon, P. J., L’Organization du crédit et de 
la circulation. Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. VI, Bru- 
xelles, 1868-76. Page 131. Qu’est-ce qué la pro- 
priété? p. 202. 

*®Proudhon, P. J., Les confessions d’un révolu- 
—- Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. IX, Bruxelles, 

-76. 


Proudhon’s idea of the state may be 
expressed as follows: The state is the 
involuntary and hierarchical organization 
of society. It is based upon the principles 
of inequality and slavery, whether monar- 
chical, aristocratic, or democratic in form. 
It is an instrument of tyranny, sanctioned 
by law, maintained by force, financed by 
taxes, and managed by bureaucracy. 

Anarchy is the direct antithesis to 
hierarchy; it rejects the state absolutely, 
without any qualifications.” 

Historically, Proudhon asserts, society 
has passed through three stages. The 
first period was that of equality, in which 
men were equal, socially and economi- 
cally. There was no private property and 
there were no distinctions in rank. Men 
were all independent producers. Then 
came the period of military conquest, 
when the strong became the masters and 
the weak were taken prisoners of war 
and made slaves or serfs. This was the 
beginning of the historic state, in which 
the people were divided into two classes: 
the master class composed of nobles and 
priests, who were skillful in war and 
devoted to the altar; and the slave class, 
who were concerned with producing goods 
and rendering services for their masters. 
The third period was that of economic 
exploitation, in which the bourgeois class 
arose. This class grew so strong that 
eventually it displaced the master class 
and became the dominant power in the 
state. Just as the older state was divided 
into the master and slave classes, so the 
newer state was divided into the bourgeois 
and proletarian classes.2? The evolution 
of the state shows that the state is based 
upon the distinction of castes,** and the 
subordination of the masses to the privi- 
leged classes.2* The political order is 
nothing more than the inheritance of the 
dominant groups. The state is useful only 
to the hierarchy, the nobles, the clergy, 
the prince, and the bourgeoisie. In other 
words, the historic state is a class state. 
By its nature, the state cannot create a 


21 Eltzbacher, Paul, Anarchism, Tr. by S. T. Bying- 
ton; New York, B. R. Tucker, 1908 (xxi and 309 
pp.). Page 72. 

2 Proudhon, Justice; VI, 87-89. 

33 Ibid., I, 64-65. 

2 Tbid., II, 23. 
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social unity; it divides society into two 
hostile camps, the strong versus the weak, 
the rich versus the poor.”® 

Structurally the state may be monarchi- 
cal, aristocratic, or democratic. From the 
functional point of view, it may appear 
now as might, then as law, again as 
eminent domain, or as_ bureaucracy. 
Proudhonism opposes the state in all its 
forms and functions. Monarchy is the 
reign of one over all. Its social basis is 
the caste system. It is the enemy of 
progress and of mankind; it is arbi- 
trary and illegitimate. Next, aristocracy, 
whether of talents or fortunes, is a 
regime of the few over the many. The 
history of aristocracy is the martyrdom 
of the masses. Third, democracy is the 
tyranny of the proletariat over the bour- 
geoisie: it is “the idea of the state raised 
to the Nth power.” 2° In whatever form 
it may appear, “the government of man 
by man is illegal and absurd.” 27 Under 
whatever name it may be concealed the 
government of man by man is servitude, 
is the reign of will, of caprice, and of 
oppression. Whether monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, or democratic, the state, as long as 
it is not the organ of a society of equals, 
will be a hell and a damnation.?* 

“What is the state?” Proudhon asked. 
“The state is the army, the police, the 
judiciary, the public treasury, the budget, 
the customs duty, the public debt, the 
money, the liquidation, etc.” 2° The state 
is without and above the people or so- 
ciety.°° Anarchism denounces the mili- 
tary control, the legal regulation, the 
taxation, and the red-tape domination of 
the people by the state. In other words, 
the militia, the laws, the eminent domain, 
and the bureaucracy are all instruments 
of oppression and suppression, contrary 
to the principles of justice, liberty, and 
equality. 

*> Proudhon, Idée générale; p. 298. 


6 Proudhon, P. J., La solution du probléme sociale. 
Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. VI, Bruxelles, 1868-76. Page 
86. 


 Ibid., pp. 1-87. 

*8Proudhon, P. J., Systéme des contradicions éco- 
nomiques. Oeuvres Complétes; Vols. IV and V, 
Bruxelles, 1868-76. I, 267. 

# Proudhon, P. J., Mélanges. Oeuvres Completes; 
Vols. XVII-XIX, Bruxelles, 1868-76. III, 18-19. 

% Tbid., III, 76. 


— 


The Proudhonian idea of the state igs 
not much different from the Marxian. 
The following statement of Proudhon 
might indeed have been written by Marx 
himself. “The very existence of the state 
implies antagonism or war as the essential 
or inevitable condition of humanity, a 
condition that calls for the intervention 
of a coercive force which shall put an 
end to the struggle continually waging 
between the weak and the strong.” *! The 
only importance difference lies in that, 
whereas the communist opposes the bour- 
geois state yet maintains the historical 
necessity of the proletarian dictatorship, 
the anarchist rejects absolutely without 
any qualifications the tyranny of the 
minority as well as that of the majority. 
To express the idea in economic terms, 
Proudhon is opposed to the system of 
property as well as the communist plan, 
for both are based upon the principle of 
exploitation. “Communism,” he declares, 
“is merely an inverted form of private 
property. Communism gives rise to in- 
equalities, but of a different character 
from those of property. Property is the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, 


communism of the strong by the weak.” * 


Both private property and communism 
are conditions of class war that call for 
the intervention of a coercive power, 
which above all things Proudhon would 
abolish. 


4. Tue DISSOLUTION OF THE STATE 


Proudhon proposes several simultane- 
ous methods whereby the historic state 
may be dissolved or disintegrated. All 
the methods Proudhon proposes are 
peaceful and legal. He strongly opposes 
the idea of class war and claims that his 
plan is one of general conciliation, a treaty 
of permanent peace between different 


conflicting groups.** He declares emphati- . 


cally: “There is no greater crime in my 


eyes than the excitation to civil war.” *. 


To him, the dissolution of the historic 


*1 Tbid., III, 23. 

82 Proudhon, Qu’est-ce que la propriété?; p. 204. 

%3Proudhon, P. J., La justice poursuivie par 
Véglise. Oeuvres Complétes; Vol. XX, Bruxelles, 


1868-76. Page 244. 
*% Proudhon, P. J., Correspondance; Paris, 1875 
(14 vols.). V, 381. 
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state is not a question of class war, but a 
question of searching for an equilibrium 
between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat, both of which “must be reciprocally 
plended into a higher consciousness.” 
Revolution, to Proudhon, means ex- 
traordinary acceleration of movement in 
the continuous progress of humanity.** It 
does not mean class war, which only 
accentuates class antagonism and cannot 
pring about social equilibrium. This 
position is most clearly expressed in the 
Confessions du révolutionnaire. “A revo- 
lution is an explosion of organic forces, 


- an evolution spreading from the heart of 


society through all its members. It can 
only be justified if it be spontaneous, 
peaceful, and gradual. It would be as 
tyrannous to try to suppress it as to bring 
it about through violence.” ** Here we 
see another main difference between 
anarchism and communism. Whereas 
communism aims to bring about the 
stateless society through violent revolu- 
tion, anarchism hopes to realize its posi- 
tive anarchy by peaceful evolution. 

There are three important methods, 
which should be used simultaneously in 
order to realize the positive anarchy. 
The first is the most fundamental, and is 
an economic reorganization. The second 
is administrative decentralization. The 
third is propaganda and education in 
the knowledge of anarchism. All three 
methods should be pursued peacefully 
and legally. 

In the first place, Proudhon holds that 
anarchy can be realized only when the 
economic life of society is so reorganized 
that the mutual interests of producers 
and consumers will be balanced and har- 
monized. To this end, Proudhon proposes 
the institution of the People’s Bank, 
which is to work without capital, having 
as its basis the gratuitousness of credit 
and exchange, as its object the circulation 
of value, and as its means the consent of 
the producers and consumers. The con- 
sequences of a bank like this will be 
great. Not only will capital be freely 
placed at the disposal of everyone, but 





% Proudhon, Mélanges; II, 18. 
* Proudhon, Confessions; p. 61. 
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class distinctions will disappear and 
the state itself will become useless. 
The Bank is the key to the solution of 
all social problems, first by destroying the 
polarization of the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, and finally by dissolving the 
state whose usefulness in maintaining 
class antagonism will no longer be 
necessary.*? “Once capital and labor are 
identified,” says Proudhon, “society will 
subsist of its own accord, and there will 
no longer be any need for government,” 
which “has its origin and its whole being 
immersed in the economic system.” 
From the administrative point of view, 
Proudhon believes the surest way to come 
to the stage of anarchy is by decentraliza- 
tion. The affairs of the state should be 
gradually simplified and reduced to the 
minimum and then entrusted to local self- 
governing units. “After having denied 
the state, we ought to make it under- 
stood that the question in point is to 
carry on a simplification of the state to 
the vanishing point, not to realize an 
immediate anarchy.” ** Proudhon sees 
more than clearly that anarchism is not 
a kingdom of heaven that will come to 
earth suddenly. Anarchism is “to dissolve 
or otherwise cause the disappearance of 
the political or governmental system by 
reducing or simplifying, by decentralizing 
and suppressing the whole machinery of 
the state.”°° In Du principe fédératif, 
Proudhon sets forth the view that the 
main claim of anarchism should be re- 
stricted to the reduction of the compulsory 
functions of the state, as far as possible, 
by growing decentralization and by a 
fostering of independent group life.‘ 
Finally, Proudhon believes firmly that, 
until the people are educated in the 
knowledge of the desirability and possi- 
bility of anarchism, they will not work 
for its realization. Anarchism must come 
from below, be spontaneous and natural; 
it cannot be imposed upon the people 
from above. Hence the paramount im- 


37 Proudhon, Banque du peuple. 

%8 Proudhon, Correspondance; III, 96. 

% Proudhon, Jdée générale; pp. 253-304. 

# Proudhon, P. J., Du principe fédératif. Oeuvres 
Complétes; Vol. VIII, Bruxelles, 1868-76. Jaszi, 
Oscar, Anarchism, Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences; 
New York, Macmillan, 1932. II, 48-53. 
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portance of popular instruction and 
propaganda. Proudhon maintains that 
“as soon as the (anarchist) idea is popu- 
larized,” the historic state will of itself 
pass away, and the pure republic will be 
founded. 

These formulas or keys to the new 
society are all rational ideas. Proudhon- 
ism is essentially a rationalism, an heroic 
attempt to translate logical concepts into 
political realities. It aspires to accom- 
plish perhaps the greatest revolution of 
mankind by possibly the purest rational 
means. 


5. THE Positive ANARCHY 


Proudhonism is not only a rejection of 
the historic state but also a formula of 
the pure republic or the positive anarchy. 

The supreme principle of the positive 
anarchy is justice, which “is respect, 
spontaneously felt and mutually guaran- 
teed, for human dignity, in whatever 
person and under whatever circum- 
stances we find it compromised, and to 
whatever risk its defence may expose 
us.” 41 This respect for human dignity is 
possibly the most fundamental principle 
of all modern antistatism. 

Justice, according to Proudhon, is not 
merely an idea of human association or 
an abstract notion of metaphysics. It is 
immanent in the human soul; it is human, 
all human, nothing but human; it is a 
fact of consciousness, an impulse of the 
soul, a faculty organic and positive; it is 
born of emotion and intellect combined; 
it is universal life and reason. Just as 
Rousseau believes that man is born with 
natural feelings that are good, so Proud- 
hon has a strong faith in the natural 
capacity of man for justice.*? 

Justice is not simply immanent in the 
nature of every man; it is manifested 
through social relationships. Hence it is 
reciprocal and mutual. Proudhon thinks 
that the natural impulse of every man 
demands that he be respected and that 
he respect others equally. Justice is there- 
fore the law of human collectivity, and 


“ Proudhon, Justice; I, 224-25. 

“ Proudhon, P. J., La guérre et la paix. Oeuvres 
Complétes; Vols. XIII and XIV, Bruxelles, 1868-76. 
I, 159; II, 305-07. Justice, I, 142; II, 97. 





is the principle which underlies all human 
association. It is that which makes social 
life possible and desirable. What Proud- 
hon has in mind is a society based upon 
mutual and reciprocal justice, which is 
the very society Rousseau has in mind 
when writing The Social Coniract. 

According to Proudhon, the principle 
of justice demands, in place of the historic 
state, a human existence on the basis of 
liberty and equality. Proudhon sings the 
hymn to liberty most beautifully. “O 
Liberty, charm of my existence! Without 
you work is torture and life a long 
death!” ¢* Liberty has two aspects. Nega- 
tively, it knows no authority, no reason, 
and no principle other than itself. To 
laws of the world, and of thoughts which 
beset it, it says a 


“ce 


no”; to love which 
seduces, “no”; to the order of the prince, 
the voice of the priest, the cry of the 
multitude, ‘“‘no, no, no.” It is the eternal 
contradictor in opposition to all thought 
and all force which tends to dominate it. 
It is the indomitable insurgent which has 
no faith in anything except itself.** Posi- 
tively, liberty consists of a system of 
liberties, of speech, of conscience, of press, 
association, work, etc. In an address de- 
livered to the electors of the department 
of the Seine in 1848, Proudhon remarks: 
“Liberty is the sum total of my system— 
liberty of conscience, freedom of press, 
freedom of labor, of commerce, and of 
trading, the free disposal of the products 
of labor and industry—liberty, infinite, 
absolute, everywhere and _ forever.” * 
Both in its positive and in its negative 
aspect, liberty, according to Proudhon, 
does not mean license. Liberty does not 
permit one to abuse others, but is “the 
right of doing what does not injure 
others.” #* “The unlimited liberty of man 
has for its limitation respect for the liberty 
of others.” 


Proudhon is a passionate lover of: 


equality no less than of liberty. He be- 
lieves that men are born equal in essence, 
in quality, in type, in dignity, and in 


48 Proudhon, Systéme; II, 287. 

“Lu, S. Y., The Political Theories of P. J. Proud- 
hon; New York, M. R. Gray, 1922 (viii and 153 pp.). 
Page 53. 

4 Proudhon, Mélanges; I, 46. 

# Proudhon, Mélanges; I, 45. 
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right.“7 That they are found inequal 
everywhere is due to three chief causes, 
psychological, economic, and social. Psy- 
chological inequality is due to inequality 
in education and conditions. Proudhon 
believes that all men have the same Ca- 
pacities and that they should have equal 
opportunity for the development of their 
native intelligence.** The chief cause of 
inequality is economic. The difference 
between the rich and the poor should be 
entirely eliminated in order to have the 
positive anarchy. Social inequality, in 
rank or caste, should also be abolished. 
Proudhon firmly believes that through 
education and through economic and 
social reforms the original equality of 
men may be restored. 

Whereas liberalism stands for private 
property, for liberty, and communism 
emphasizes the principle of equality, 
anarchism aims to solve the contradiction 
between property and communism, be- 
tween liberty and equality. In his 
Systéme des contradictions économique, 
Proudhon gives us a general equation for 
the solution of the antimony. “It must 
be a law of exchange based upon a theory 
of mutual help. This theory of mutualism 
—that is, of natural exchange—is from 
the collective point of view a synthesis of 
two ideas—that of property and that of 
communism.” *® As property is theft, and 
as communism amounts to coercion, the 
ideal of mutualism combines the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality without 
robbery or force. 

Liberty and equality, antithetical as 
they appear, are then synthesized by 
Proudhon in mutualism as the true basis 
of a new society. One may ask next how 
is social life possible on such a basis. 
Proudhon’s answer is direct and simple. 
Men are social beings, and are to be kept 
together, not by the supreme authority 
of the state, but by a series of contracts 
which are spontaneously, voluntarily, and 
reciprocally entered into by individuals 
severally and by federally constituted 
communes or societies. Every community 
should be organized on the basis of a 





“Lu, op. cit., p. 55. 
* Proudhon, Justice; I, 303. 
® Proudhon, Systéme; II, 414. 


series of contracts in which the free wills 
of the parties are embodied. Every con- 
tract must be free and by its nature can- 
not be perpetual. It is an economic rather 
than political contract; it is made for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the economic 
welfare of its members rather than for 
controlling them.*® Proudhon does not 
favor the centralization of all activities 
in one organization which will tend to 
become dictatorial and oppressive. He 
wishes to have a series of economic con- 
tracts, constituting an economic regime, 
into which the political system may be 
submerged. By this new economic regime, 
“what today is government will no longer 
be anything but administration.” 5 And 
in the regime, there will be no laws and 
courts, no police, no bureaucracy. “The 
regime of contracts, substituted for the 
regime of law, would constitute the true 
government of man and of the citizen, 
the true sovereignty of the people, the 
republic.” 5? Only then will “every citizen 
be king; for he will have plenary power, 
he will reign and govern. The republic 
is a positive anarchy.” 

The anarchistic community must be a 
small one. Proudhon would divide 
France, for instance, into thirty-six small 
independent communities, each of which 
is to be a pure republic, or a positive 
anarchy, organized on the basis of a series 
of economic contracts. All these com- 
munities may be loosely confederated into 
a union. In fact, Proudhon thinks that 
the whole of Europe may form a ccn- 
federation of confederations, in order to 
maintain an inter-communal and inter- 
confederate equilibrium, peace and har- 
mony. The anarchist ideal is then a 
universal humanity, loosely confederated 
by numerous self-governing, small com- 
munes, each organized on the basis of a 
series of economic contracts voluntarily 
entered into by its members. Such a 
world reminds us of the peace plan of 
Rousseau, according to which Europe 
would be a confederation of small pure 
republics, each an entirely voluntary con- 
tractual regime. Despite their differences, 

% Proudhon, Idée générale; pp. 309-312. 


%& Proudhon, Confessions. 
52 Proudhon, Idée générale; pp. 253-304. 
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Rousseau and Proudhon are really of 
kindred spirit, both being prophets of 
liberty and equality. 

At this juncture, it may be appropriate 
to compare the thoughts and feelings of 
Marx, Engels, and Proudhon with regard 
to the stateless society and the positive 
anarchy. It will be recalled that, concern- 
ing the stateless society, Engels says: 
“Then for the first time, man.... 
emerges from mere animal conditions of 
existence into really human ones... 
only from that time will man himself, 
more and more consciously, make his own 
history .... it is the ascent of man 
from the kingdom of necessity to the 
kingdom of freedom.” ** This statement 
Marx may be assumed to endorse. With 
similar enthusiasm, Proudhon looks into 
the future when he declares: “Anarchy 
is suitable for adult society just as 
hierarchy is for a primitive one. Human 
society has progressed gradually from 
hierarchy to anarchy.” ** Despite their 
differences, Marx, Engels, and Proudhon 
are all optimistic in believing that human 
society is progressing toward the stateless 
and anarchistic stage, and that man is 
becoming more and more conscious and 
more and more adult as time advances. 

In conclusion, the political ideas of 
Proudhon, taken as a whole, aim not only 
at the negation of the historic state, the 
involuntary and hierarchical organization 
of society, but also at the affirmation of 
a free universal community, a spontane- 
ous and equalitarian confederation of 
human beings. There are people who 
consider anarchism as the “acme of dis- 
order and the expression of chaos.” But 
it should be understood that Proudhonism 
does not culminate merely in the negation 
of the historic state and the negation of 
every social institution, but envisages an 
ideal human existence, an_ existence, 
which represents “freedom in order and 
independence in unity,” and under which 
the state will gradually be absorbed in 
society. 

We have seen from this brief account 
that there are three parts of the anarch- 
istic theory of the state. The first shows 


8 Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific; p. 135. 
54 Proudhon, Mélanges; III, 9. 
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that the historic state is an involuntary 
and hierarchical organization of society, 
The second deals with the methods, peace- 
ful in nature, whereby the state may be 
dissolved. The third is concerned with 
the principles of the positive anarchy, a 
society of justice, of liberty and equality, 
The political program of Proudhon is 
primarily an economic one, an economic 
reorganization of society with a view to 
abolishing property which is theft, and 
to obliterating all class distinctions. The 
political development, according to Proud- 
hon, is of dialectical nature, with a strong 
tendency toward synthesis and equilib- 
rium. This in substance is the syste 
matic structure of the Proudhonian theory 
of the state. 


6. BAKUNIN’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ANARCHIST THEORY OF THE STATE 


The great disciple of Proudhon, Ba- 
kunin, was a man of action rather than 
of ideas, was more influential as a propa- 
gandist and a revolutionist than as a 
thinker.»> His writings lack orderliness 
and reflect a violently emotional and 
impulsive life. 
quent, incisive, and forceful. 

Bakunin accepted the fundamental 
principles of anarchism as formulated 
by Proudhon. He was not so _ well 
acquainted with political economy as 
Proudhon, but was more versed in 
Hegelian dialectics than the master.** He 
was a left Hegelian and a materialist.” 
Just as Marx used the Hegelian method 
to justify the communist policy, so Proud- 
hon employed the same weapon to defend 
the anarchist program. In the polemics 
between Proudhon and Marx, between 
Philosophie de la misére and Misére de 
la philosophie, in 1847, the anarchist 
seemed to have suffered a mortal blow as 


a dialectician. It was Bakunin who re - 


enforced anarchism with the weapon of 


dialectics, and who challenged time and- 


55 Merriam, C. E., and Barnes, H. E. (eds.), Politi- 
cal Theories, Recent Times; New York, Macmillan, 
1924 (xii and 597 pp.). Page 201. Coker, Recent 
Political Thought, p. 203. 

%® Ruhle, Karl Marz; p. 283. 

St Masaryk, T. G., The Spirit of Russia, Tr. by E. 
and C. Paul; London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1919 (2 
vols.). 1:447-48. 
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again in the International the master 
dialectician, Marx. 

Defending the federalism of Proudhon 
and denouncing the centralism of Marx, 
Bakunin said at the Peace Congress at 
Berne in 1869: 

I am no communist, because communism 
concentrates all the forces of society in the 
state, and lets it be absorbed by it, because 
it necessarily results in the centralization of 
property in the hands of the state; whereas I 
wish to do away with the state, to root out 
utterly the principles of authority and guar- 
dianship of the state, which, under the pre- 
tence of improving and idealizing men, has 
hitherto enslaved, oppressed, exploited, and 
ruined them. I wish for the organization of 
society, and of collective and social property 
from below upwards, by means of free associ- 
ation, and not from above downwards by 
means of authority, be it what it may. In 
demanding the abolition of the state, I mean 
to abolish the inheritance of property by an 
individual, i.e., of property that is only a 
matter of the state’s arrangement, and is only 
a consequence of the principle of the state 
itself. In this sense I am a collectivist, and by 
no means a communist.58 
He sharpens the contradiction between 
property and communism, between liberty 
and authority, and thinks that federalism 
is the higher synthesis of the two anti- 
nomous terms. “Liberty without social- 
ism (communism) means privilege, and 
socialism without liberty means slavery 
and brutality.” °° In a more formal way, 
Bakunin put the dialectical formula thus: 
“Statehood (centralization) is the thesis, 
anarchy or amorphism is the antithesis, 
and federation will be the synthesis.’ 
He favors such communism or socialism 
as is organized, not centrally, but feder- 
ally, not from above downwards, but from 
below upwards, and defends his position 
with the very same weapon which Marx 
uses. This is a distinctive contribution of 
Bakunin to the development of anarchism. 

As to the nature of the historic state, 
Bakunin and Proudhon were in complete 
agreement. Both believed that private 
property is the ground of existence and 
the consequence of state, and that re- 





% Zenker, Ernst Victor, Anarchism; New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897 (xiii and 323 pp.). Page 
148. 

® Bakunin, Michael A., Fédéralisme, socialisme, 
— Oeuvres; Vol. I, Paris, Stock, 1907- 

. I, 59. 

© Masaryk, op. cit., I, 448. 


ligion is an evil, because it sanctions the 
political order. Like Proudhon, Bakunin 
is “anti-religeuse, anti-propriétaire, anti- 
monarchique.” *! The entire social phi- 
losophy of Proudhon may be summarized 
in the following three slogans, which 
Bakunin accepts without reservation: 
“La propriété, c’est le vol. Dieu, c’est le 
mal. Le meilleur gourvernements, c’est 
lanarchie.” In these aspects, Bakunin 
did not make any new contributions, but 
he did express these ideas in a more 
appealing and fiery manner." 

A novel development of Bakuninism is 
the belief that the goal of anarchism is 
to be attained through both evolution and 
revolution. Whereas Proudhon denounces 
civil war and force, Bakunin thinks that 
the destruction of the public order re- 
quires some measure of violence. The 
state cannot be destroyed by peaceful and 
legal means only, as advocated by Proud- 
hon. The annihilation of the state will 
involve “the forcible dissolution of 
churches, the army, courts, police, legis- 
lative assemblies, administrative offices, 
and the invalidation of all titles to prop- 
erty.” °* Bakunin argues that the social 
revolution will be organized from below 
upwards by voluntary associations of 
faithful anarchists, who will execute 
thoroughly the program of destruction, 
by violence whenever necessary. 

In place of the state thus destroyed, 
there will be established a free society, 
in which all class distinctions will be 
abolished, and in which everybody will 
enjoy the fruit of his labor on equal terms. 
The basis of the free society will be con- 
tract and voluntary association, instead 
of law and compulsive allegiance. The 
abolition of the state will also destroy all 
political and national boundaries. “There 
will be a free union of individuals into 
communes, of communes into provinces, 
of provinces into nations, and finally of 
nations into the United States of Europe, 
and later of the whole world.” * 

* Desjardins, Arthur, P. J. Proudhon, sa vie, ses 
oeuvres, sa doctrines; Paris, Perrin, 1896 (2 vols.). 
° © Bakunin, M. A., Dieu et V’état. Oeuvres; Paris, 
Stock, 1907-13. 1:267-326. 

* Coker, op. cit., p. 205. 


* Bakunin, Fédéralisme, 
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Finally, a word may be said about the 
principle of solidarity which is based 
upon liberty and equality. According to 
Bakunin, a man is truly free, not only 
when he is recognized as free by others, 
but also when he respects the equal free- 
dom of others. “Liberty is not a matter 
of isolation, but of mutuality; not of sepa- 
ration, but of combination; for every man, 
it is only the mirroring of his humanity 
(that is, of his human rights) in the 
consciousness of his brothers.” *® This 
principle of solidarity is closely akin to 
the mutualism of Proudhon, and is more 
similar to the principle of the general will 
of Rousseau than is commonly under- 
stood. The general will is not an institu- 
tional sovereign, but the consequence of 
the fundamental bond of social union in 
which every man so wills that his free- 
dom is consistent with the freedom of all. 
So is the principle of solidarity, which 
requires that every man respect the free- 
dom of all others on equal terms. A 
society based upon this principle is a free 
society. 


7. KROPOTKIN’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ANARCHIST THEORY OF THE STATE 


Unlike the works of Bakunin, the writ- 
ings of Kropotkin display a serene scien- 
tific temper and a broad humane spirit. 
Anarchism in Kropotkin reaches a higher 
stage of scientific development than ever 
before. By training, Kropotkin was a 
geographer and a biologist. He sought to 
apply the method of natural science in 
the study of society. He justified anar- 
chism in terms of natural evolution rather 
than of dialectics, and carried the eco- 
nomic aspects of anarchism much farther 
than before. 

According to Kropotkin, the law of 
organic evolution is primarily a law of 
mutual aid, not of conflict. Individuals 
and species that show greater competitive 
than cooperative qualities tend to die out, 
while those endowed with capacities for 
mutual aid tend to survive in the long 
run. The higher the species, the greater 
the capacities for effective cooperation.” 


% Bakunin, Dieu et l’état; I, 278. 
* Kropotkin, Peter A., Mutual Aid; London, W. 
Heineman, 1902 (xix and 348 pp.). 


This law of mutual aid, Kropotkin argues, 
manifests itself not only in natural evoly- 
tion, but also in social evolution. The 
higher the stage of social evolution of any 
society, the greater the cooperative spirit 
among its members. The principle of 
mutual aid is similar to Proudhon’s prin- 
ciple of mutualism and Bakunin’s prin- 
ciple of solidarity; it is the principle of 
justice, the principles of liberty and equal- 
ity; it is the golden rule. The evolu- 
tion of society, Kropotkin maintains, con- 
sists in progressive realization of the 
principle of mutual aid. The anarchistic 
society is the next evolutionary stage in 
which the principle will be more fully 
realized. Anarchism is “no longer a mat- 
ter of faith; it is a matter for scientific 
discussion.” ° 

The historic state appears to be a 
hindrance to the evolution of humanity. 
For it is not based on cooperation, but on 
oppression and suppression. The state is 
particularly for the protection of the 
wealthy classes. “The mission of all 
governments, monarchical, constitutional, 
or republican, is to protect and maintain 
by force the privileges of the classes in 
possession, the aristocratic, the clergy, 
and the traders.” ** Religion, too, is an 
obstacle in human evolution, for it sanc- 
tifies political oppression and economic 
privileges. Like Proudhon and Bakunin, 
Kropotkin is anti-religion, anti-property, 
and anti-state. These three institutions 
are all blockages to the full realization 
of the principle of mutual aid in social 
evolution. 

While believing that anarchism will 
inevitably become a reality, Kropotkin 
does not think that it will be brought 
about solely by a gradual and peaceful 
process. In the natural evolution of 
society, there is slow and steady develop- 
ment from a lower stage to a higher, but 
there are also quick and revolutionary 


movements forward. The evolution of the ~ 


present society will culminate in a revolu- 
tion from which the free society will 


* Kropotkin, P. A., Anarchist Communism; Lon- 
don, Freedom, 1897 (35 pp.). 

* Kropotkin, P. A., Law and Authority; London, 
International Publishing Company, 1886 (23 pp.). 
Page 20. 
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emerge. At the beginning, the revolution 
will necesarily be destructive and violent; 
it will overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, demolish prisons and forts, and 
destroy churches and courts. “A frightful 
storm is needed to sweep away all this 
rottenness, to vivify torpid souls with its 
breath, and to restore to humanity the 
devotion, self-denial, and heroism, with- 
out which a society becomes senile and 
decrepit, and crumbles away.” * When 
the state is thus overthrown, a new free 
society will be established, not on the 
basis of force and compulsion, but on the 
basis of voluntary association and cooper- 
ation. “If the dissolution of the state is 
once started, if once the machinery of 
oppression begins to weaken, free associa- 
tions will be formed automatically. When 
cooperation is not forced by government, 
natural wants will bring about a volun- 
tary cooperation. Overthrow the state and 
a free society will rise at once on its 
ruins.” 7° 

Another distinctive feature of Kropot- 
kinism is the economic organization of 
the free society. In the first place, the 
new order will be that of complete com- 
munism. Kropotkin does not think that 
the division between goods for production 
and goods for consumption is sound. It 
is fallacious to think that goods for pro- 
duction should be under the control of 
the whole community, while goods for 
consumption should be privately owned. 
He thinks that goods for consumption, 
such as houses, foods, clothes, are just 
as necessary and useful for productive 
purposes as machines, factories, and land. 
The free society should be completely 
communistic.”? 

In the second place, Kropotkin thinks 
that in the free society industry and agri- 
culture should be combined. Industry 
will become more decentralized and 
“workshops, foundaries, and factories will 
develop within reach of the fields” to 





® Kropotkin, P. A., Paroles d’un révolté; Paris, 
Marpon et Flammarian, 1885 (x and 342 pp.). Page 
90. itis 
% Kropotkin, Paroles d’un révolté; pp. 116-17; 243- 
45. The Conquest of Bread; London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1906 (xvi and 299 pp.). Pages 75-95; 100-04; 
110-13. 
™ Kropotkin, Paroles d’un révolté; p. 136. 


furnish agricultural machinery. Men will 
work partly in the factories and partly 
in the fields. Furthermore, not only will 
industry be combined with agriculture, 
but “brain work will be joined with 
manual work.” Everybody will enjoy a 
certain amount of leisure and be free to 
cultivate himself. Kropotkin thinks that 
if production is organized in accordance 
with science, everybody will have all his 
needs satisfied and will be able to enjoy 
health and comfort.7? Then the principle, 
“to every man according to his needs,” 
will be realized. 


8. ToLsto1’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANAR- 
CHIST THEORY OF THE STATE 


If Bakunin was a man of action and a 
forceful writer and if Kropotkin was a 
scientific thinker, Tolstoi was a great 
literary genius with vivid realism and 
with profound religiosity. All three were 
Russian anarchists. They were anti-state 
and anti-property. While Bakunin and 
Kropotkin were anti-religion, Tolstoi was 
anti-church, but not anti-religion. In 
fact, religion, or more exactly, primitive 
Christianity, was the main source of 
Tolstoi’s anarchism. To him, the state, 
private property, as well as the church 
were incompatible with true Christianity. 

According to Tolstoi, the state is an 
institution of violence or force and carries 
out its laws and mandates through armed 
men, the police and the militia, who are 
trained for the purpose of slaughtering 
the people. The state is a violation of 
the supreme law of Christianity, namely, 
not to resist evil by force.’* 

In the second place, while the state is 
based upon force, the mission of the state 
is to legalize the exploitation of the poor 
by the rich, is to protect private property. 
The state makes it possible for a few to 
enjoy superfluous comforts and luxuries 
while the many live in poverty and toil 
from morning until night. This again is 

73 Kropotkin, P. A., Fields, Factories, and Work- 
shops; London, T. A. Nelson and Sons, 1919 (xii and 
ats Toistot, Leo, The Kingdom of God Is Within 


You, Tr. by A. Delano; London, Scott, 1894 (vii and 
381 pp.). 
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contrary to the teachings of Jesus, to the 
true meaning of Christianity.™* 

Not only the state and private property 
are against true Christianity, but also the 
church itself is un-Christian. Tolstoi had 
in mind especially the Russian Church, 
that supported the tyranny of the Russian 
state, condoned the idle life of the nobility, 
and sanctioned private property. The 
Church was sharply opposed to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Tolstoi is therefore anti-state, anti- 
property, and anti-church. Does he offer 
any program of action in order to bring 
about a new society? Here Tolstoi differs 
widely from Bakunin and Kropotkin. 
While Bakunin at times glorifies the use 
of violence as a necessary instrument for 
destroying the state, and while Kropotkin 
thinks that the natural evolution of so- 
ciety will culminate in revolution, Tolstoi 
condemns the practice of violence in un- 
sparing terms. The following observation 
is so keen and eloquent as to merit quot- 
ing in full: 


When a government is overthrown by vio- 
lence and the authority passes into other 
hands, this new authority is by no means 
likely to be less oppressive than the former. 
On the contrary obliged to defend itself from 
its exasperated and overthrown enemies, it 
will be even more cruel and despotic than its 
predecessor, as has ever been the case in 
periods of revolution. If socialists and com- 
munists believe that the possession of indi- 
vidual capital is a pernicious influence in 
society, and anarchists regard government 
itself as an evil, there are, on the other hand, 
monarchists, conservatives, and capitalists 
who look upon the socialist and communist 
state as an evil order of society; and all these 
parties have nothing better to offer by way of 
reconciling mankind than violence. Thus 


™Tolstoi gives most vivid descriptions of the life 
of the poor people and how they are exploited by the 
rich and powerful. For instance, he says: “We can- 
not shut our eyes and pretend that we do not see 
the policeman, who armed with a revolver, paces 
before our window, protecting us while we are 
eating our excellent dinner, nor do not know of the 
existence of soldiers who will appear armed with 
guns and cartridges whenever our property is men- 
aced. We know perfectly well that if we finish our 
dinner, see the new play to its end, enjoy a merry- 
making at Christmas, take a walk, go to a ball, a 
race, or a hunt, we owe it to the policeman’s re- 
volver or the ball in the soldier’s musket, which will 
pierce the hungry belly of the disinherited men who, 
with watering mouth, peep round the corner at our 
pleasures and who might interrupt them if the 
policeman or the soldiers in the barracks were not 
ready to appear at our first call.” The Kingdom of 
God Is Within You; p. 354. 


—$—$—___. 


whichever party gains the upper hand, it wil] 
be forced in order to introduce and maintain 
its own system not only to avail itself of all 
former methods of violence but to invent new 
ones as well. It simply means a change of 
slavery with new victims and a new organiza. 
tion, but the violence will remain, may in. 
crease, because human hatred, intensified by 
the struggle, will devise new means for reduc. 
ing the conquered to subjection.75 

Instead of violence, Tolstoi preaches 
the principle of love and the practice of 
non-resistance. He does not say anything 
about the organization of the future so- 
ciety, but simply teaches the regeneration 
of the conscience or the soul, the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God within the 
individual. It is right to refuse to obey 
the command of the state, to refuse to 
pay taxes and to serve on juries; one is 
not to return evil with evil; one is to 
love his friends and foes alike; one is to 
live simply, to toil, and to share the fruits 
of his labor with others. When men live 
in this manner, the state will be super- 
fluous and will melt away. In its place, 
“there will be nothing. Something that 
has long been useless and therefore super- 
fiuous and bad will be abolished.” 7 In 
this way, the state will come to an end, 
and the Kingdom of God will come. 


9. SUMMARY 


We may summarize the main points of 
this chapter as follows: 

1. Anarchism is a political program 
which aims at the destruction of the his- 
toric state and the establishment of the 
anarchist utopia. 

2. Proudhon, the father of modern 
anarchism, owes his inspiration to three 
sources, the Bible, Hegel, and Adam 
Smith. 

3. In accordance with dialectics, Proud- 
hon seeks to discover the highest syn- 


thesis of social and economic contradic-. 


tions, and this he finds in the principle 
of federation. 
4. From classical economics, Proudhon 
deduces the theory that property is theft. 
5. The historic state is an involuntary 
and hierarchical organization of society. 
7 Quoted in Merriam and Barnes, op. cit.; p. 243. 


% Tolstoi, L., Essays and Letters; London, H. 
Frowde, 1925 (vii and 372 pp.). Page 257. 
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6. The dissolution of the historic state, 
according to Proudhon, may be brought 
about by peaceful and legal means, such 
as the Bank of People, education and 
propaganda, decentralization and reduc- 
tion of state functions. 

7. The positive anarchy or pure re- 
public is a spontaneous and voluntary 
federation of human beings, is a regime 
of contracts, and is based upon the prin- 
ciples of justice, liberty and equality, and 
mutualism. 

8. Bakunin reenforces the federative 
principle with the theory of dialectics. 
He believes in using force to overthrow 
the historic state. He bases his ideal of 


the free society on the principle of soli- 
darity. 

9. Kropotkin defends the anarchist 
system with the theory of natural evolu- 
tion. He thinks that the evolution of 
society will culminate in a revolution 
from which will emerge a new society 
organized in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid and with certain 
economic principles. 

10. Tolstoi attacks the state, private 
property, and the church as being con- 
trary to true Christianity. He preaches 
the doctrine of non-resistance, and his 
anarchistic ideal is the Kingdom of God. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Maternal Overprotection 
David M. Levy* 


HE volume of studies in maternal overprotection embodied in this publication 

were made possible by the special resources and personnel of the Institute for 
Child Guidance. The studies comprise numerous medical, social, psychometric, and 
special psychiatric investigations—a service afforded only by a large staff of special- 
ized workers. 

By the very nature of the investigation, a library of adequate case records is 
essential. The ability to select clear-cut examples of a human relationship, the pivotal 
attack in our method of investigation, requires an abundance of material. Numerous 
cases are necessary also for comparison as “check” and “contrast” groups. Though 
case studies utilized primarily for purposes of teaching and therapy are not organized 
for any particular research project, they are of special value in the type of investiga- 
tion we have made. The sifting necessary to secure material available for investigation 
is discussed in Chapter II. At the beginning of this investigation over two thousand 
case records, representing more than a hundred hours of contact per case, were 
accumulated at the Institute. 


service at the Institute. A number of their 
studies have been published in the “Smith 
College Studies in Social Work.” I am 


The investigator working entirely on 
his own in the field of human relation- 
ships is handicapped by the limited num- 


ber of studies he can amass, and more 
especially by deficiencies which only spe- 
cial investigators in allied fields can 
obviate. The advantages and limitations 
of the team work characteristic of child 
guidance in America are discussed in 
Chapter I. However the group method 
of studying behavior may be regarded by 
the individual clinician, the advantages 
afforded by coordinating the findings of 
the several investigators presenting vari- 
ous aspects of the problems of the indi- 
vidual patient must appear obvious. 
Without resources of this type, our 
investigations would be _ considerably 
weakened. 

For special studies of various types 
advantage was taken of these require- 
ments of the students of Smith College 
School for Social Work doing their field 


especially indebted to the following stu- 
dents who have aided in the accumulation 
of data pertaining to this study and others 
on maternal overprotection and rejection. 
Their names and theses subjects follow: ? 


Kathleen Andrews: 
“Compilation of Data on Social Contacts 
of Children and Parents.” (Addenda— 
Chapter V.) 1931. 


Emma Blomquist: 
“Manifestations of Maternal Overpro- 
tection.” 1930. 

Ruth B. Brown: 
“A Comparison of Older Children Jeal- 
ous of Younger Siblings and Younger 
Children Jealous of Older Siblings.” 
1930. ‘ 


1 References made throughout the text, when not 
indicated in a footnote, are to the theses here listed. 


* B.A., Harvard, 14; M.D., University of Chicago, 18. Res. Phys., Chicago Psychopathic Hospital and 





Cook County Hospital, 18-20; Psychiatrist, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 20-25; Instr. Criminol., 
Univ. of Illinois, 20-22; Lecturer in Psychiatry, Univ. of Chicago, 23-27; Attend. Neurol., Michael Reese 
Hospital, 23-26; Director, Mental Hygiene GHnic for Children, Michael Reese Hospital, 23-26; Acting Director, 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 23; Chief of Staff, Institute for Child Guidance, 27-33; Lect., New 
School for Social Research, 28-; Instr., N. Y. Psychoanalytic Institute, 36-. Fellow; N. Y. Acad. Med.; 
Amer. Bd. Psychiat. and Neurol.; Amer. Orthopsychiatric Assn. (Pres., 30); Amer. Psychiatric Assn. M.: 
Amer. Neurological Assn.; N. Y. Psychoanalytic Soc.; Amer. Psychoanalytic Assn.; Internat. Psychoanalyti- 
cal Assn. For bibliography, see Reference List section of this issue. 
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Clare Davis: 
“A Study of Family Relationships in 
the Case of Submissive Children.” 
1932. 

Margaret A. Figge: 
“The Etiology of Maternal Rejection: 
A Study of Certain Aspects of the 
Mother’s Life.” 1930. 

Patricia Foley: 
“A Study of Early Responsibility and 
Affect Hunger as Selective Criteria in 
Maternal Overprotection.” 1931. 

Mildred Ford: 
“A Study of Certain Physical and So- 
cial Factors in Children of Superior 
Intelligence Who Have Failed in 
School.” 1932. 

Margaret B. Freeman: 
“A Study of the Factors Associated 
with Length of Breast Feeding.” 1931. 

Mary C. Gleason: 
“A Study of Attitudes Leading to the 
Rejection of the Child By the Mother.” 
1929. 

Jean Goldman: 
“Clinical Study of Dominant and Sub- 
missive Traits of the Father.” 1931. 

Elizabeth Hough: 
“The Etiology of Maternal Overprotec- 
tion: A Study of Certain Factors in 
the Life of the Mother.” 1930. 

Olive M. Irvine: 
“A study of Sibling Relationships in 
Cases of Maternal Overprotection and 
Non-overprotection.” 1930. 


ee 


Martha P. Lewenburg: 


“A Study of the Marital Relationships 
of Overprotecting and Non-overprotect- 
ing Mothers.” 1930. 


Dr. Helen Witmer’s aid in supervising 
and aiding the student’s work was in- 
valuable. 

Mr. Simon H. Tulchin, I.C.G. staff psy- 
chologist, kindly made possible the col- 
lection of data on intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests for the special study of over- 
protection and school achievement. 

Miss Helene Brady aided considerably 
in checking data and in general secretarial 
care. 

I am indebted to every member of the 
I.C.G. staff for their help and suggestions 
throughout the arduous task of collecting 
data. 

Concerned with the dynamics of 
maternal overprotection, investigations 
covering a large range of subjects are 
necessarily included. These have to do, 
for example, with problems of maternal 
rejection, paternal roles, sibling rivalry, 
marital relations, and various “behavior 
problems.” All the events of family life, 


school and play activities, infantile ex- 
perience, constitution or disease, are 
studied always with a primary point of 
orientation, namely, their influence in 
shaping personality. 
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Chapter | 
Aims and Methods 


In this investigation an attempt is made to study a human relationship, utilizing 
for the purpose the resources of the Institute for Child Guidance. The method 
employed is to select out of abundant material cases in which it appears in its 
simplest and clearest form, to evaluate in terms of the relationship selected all 
pertinent data, and then, in the light of the investigation, to study more complex 
or “impure” forms. 

The aim is to determine the genesis of the particular human relationship and its 
effect on the personalities involved. Its object, the final goal of all such studies, is 
to learn how to control or modify the process in order to solve problems in human 
behavior. 

Since the validity of our findings depends on the method of investigation employed, 
it is important to describe it in detail. Indeed, our first problem in the field of human 
relationships is that of methodology. The difficulties are best revealed by considering 
the methods of investigation available for the solution of our problem—maternal 
overprotection. 

We want to study a human relationship—maternal overprotection. We want to 
know how a mother gets to be overprotective; how her child is affected by living 
with that type of mother; how to clear up actual and prevent potential difficulties 
that may result. Furthermore, we want to gain out of our investigation new technical 





weapons for the study of other human relationships. 


It is generally accepted that the most 
potent of all influences on social behavior 
is derived from the primary social ex- 
perience with the mother. If a mother 
maintains toward the child a consistent 
attitude of, let us say, indifference and 
hostility, the assumption is made that the 
child’s personality is greatly affected 
thereby. His outlook on life, his attitude 
towards people, his entire psychic well- 
being, his very destiny is presumed to 
be altered by the maternal attitude. Life 
under a regime of maternal indifference 
develops a psychic pattern of quite a 
different mould than under a regime of 
maternal overprotection. Psychiatrists 
regard the difference as great as though 
the children concerned lived in entirely 
different worlds. Indeed, two children 
of the same parents, with a different 
maternal attitude towards each, manifest 
on that basis alone profound differences 
in personality. If human behavior is in- 
fluenced so markedly by maternal atti- 
tudes then surely the most important 


study of man as a social being is a study 
of his mother’s influence on his early life. 
The play of social response between 
mothers and children would then repre- 
sent the foundation of social life, and its 
investigation the pivotal attack on the 
problem of social behavior. 

Now the conviction that the destiny 
of the individual rests in the hands of 
his mother (or mother-substitute) is 
based on the thesis that the social forces 
operating on the infant affect his entire 
life. This belief is fairly common to 
investigators in human psychology re- 
gardless of their generally conflicting 
viewpoints. 

The Watsonian psychologists find in the 
conditioned response ample proof that the 
child’s innate behavior is arranged into 
patterns that determine by his second 
year of life how he will act in his twen- 
tieth. They regard mother-love so power- 
ful (and so baneful) an influence on 
mankind that they would direct their 
first efforts to mitigating her powers. 
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Though in striking contrast with the 
schools of Watson, Pavlov or Bechterew 
in viewpoint and method, psychoanalytic 
investigators similarly ascribe paramount 
influence to the early years of life. Such 
influence is derived from the Cédipus 
complex, the nucleus of all human rela- 
tionships, and the erotogenic zones. In- 
deed, the CEdipus complex is in a sense 
a derivative of erotogenic zones, because 
the desire to possess the mother and hold 
her as the prized possession against all 
rivals results from an investment of the 
child’s body with pleasure in which the 
mother is constantly playing the im- 
portant role. Through nursing she invests 
the mouth area with pleasure; through 
fondling and stroking, the skin area, et 
cetera. The child is thereby constantly 
charged with intensely pleasurable sen- 
sations within the mother-child rela- 
tionship, a bond which according to the 
pleasure principle he fights hard to main- 
tain and yields only and in as little mea- 
sure as possible under dire necessity. The 
Freudian baby, like the Watsonian baby, 
grows up in a world determined largely 
by maternal love. 

The Adlerian school likewise regards 
the “style of life’’ well established by early 
childhood. Starting with the energy 
emanating from the power-drive, the stage 
of life is set by the maternal attitude. 
In the case of the “spoiled” child, for 
example, the desire for the top role is 
developed into a monstrous power-lust 
because the mother created a life for her 
baby in which it was fed with constant 
attention, devotion and obeisance. It 
grows up, therefore, with a fixed pattern 
of domination, trying to adapt to the 
world in the only way it knows. The 
role of nursery despot finds its repercus- 
sions later on in difficulties with work, 
with friends, with marriage. 

Child guidance workers, committed to 
no special school of thought, utilizing 
whatever concepts appear workable in 
their attempt to solve the diverse prob- 
lems of maladjustment in children, are 
also of the same mind in regard to the 
importance of infantile experience in 
shaping personality. Their views espe- 
cially bolster up the preceding viewpoints 


not only because of the rich clinical ex- 
perience on which they are based, but 
also because of their inclusive methods 
of study. Since the latter represent the 
groundwork of this investigation, they 
require further description. 

The methods employed in the present 
day child guidance units of this country 
were born out of the tussle of psychiatry 
with the problems of delinquency. The 
historical account of the extra-mural psy- 
chiatrist in his new venture is beyond the 
scope of this treatise. It is important to 
note that the American enterprise which 
eventually made delinquency a branch of 
the general problem of maladjustment 
represents largely a development and 
combination of methods, in contradistinc- 
tion to those European clinics that repre- 
sent the application of a theory. The 
distinction is important. The preparatory 
work in the American field has been 
directed to the utilization of general 
medicine, applied psychology, sociology, 
special psychiatry, and the organization 
and training of special workers within 
each field for a combined attack. The 
evaluation of methods and distribution of 
effort among the different workers on any 
given case are the current problems of 
the staff. At present the investigation of 
an individual problem in maladjustment 
includes a social, physical, psychometric, 
and psychiatric examination. Observa- 
tions are made in the office, at home, 
school, and playroom. Various individuals 
that have contact with the patient are 
interviewed, besides members of the 
family concerned. 

The strength of the “American method” 
(as it is sometimes called by European 
workers) lies in its inclusiveness, its 
development of competent specialized 
workers and its receptivity and absorp- 
tion of contributions from any source. It 


musters for the attack specialized workers 


along a wide front. Its method is analo- 
gous to that of general medicine which 
utilizes for the advantage of the patient 
facts gleaned from research in physics or 
chemistry, pathology or physiology, bac- 
teriology or sociology. 

A child presenting a problem in school 
retardation may reveal through the usual 
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methods of study a visual trouble, a 
special defect in muscular coordination, 
poor preparation in arithmetic, superior 
intelligence, poor mechanical ability, a 
fright-neurosis, exposure to parental dis- 
harmony, an overindulgent grandmother, 
and a severe father. However the specific 
problem of school retardation may be ex- 
plained as a result of the dynamic oper- 
ation of this or that combination of factors 
in the case presented, three facts are clear. 
1. School retardation, though the imme- 
diate reason for referral, is one of a large 
number of difficulties in social adjust- 
ment that our patient presents. 2. With- 
out the advantage of special examinations 
significant findings important to the wel- 
fare of the patient might be missed 
entirely. 3. Therapeutic attack of a wide 
range is essential, involving procedures 
as diverse as muscle training, special 
tutoring, family rehabilitation, and psy- 
chotherapy. The case sample given is 
typical in its complexity of all others. 

The child guidance method represents 
in its ideal form a coordination of all 
available clinical tools expertly manipu- 
lated for the purpose of investigating and 
therapeutically modifying human _be- 
havior. Ideally, therefore, it is the method 
par excellence in the field. It is proof 
against psychologic absurdities that take 
root only in complete ignorance of medi- 
cine. It is proof against medical absurdi- 
ties that by neglecting the study of social 
situations find germinating dementia 
preecox in every case of shyness, or a 
lesion of the central nervous system in 
every sudden personality shift. 

Its weaknesses are inherent in organ- 
ization methods and in the multiplicity of 
tools utilized. The former are revealed 
when case turnover becomes a paramount 
issue and case studies become dull and 
dead routine. Weaknesses of the latter 
form are revealed when the case record 
becomes an accumulation of superficial 
data that gives a false impression of 
thoroughness because of bulk. Moreover, 
a weak member of the staff may throw 
the entire combination out of gear. The 


. medical examiner who overlooks, let us 


Say, a brain tumor gives false weight to 
the interpretation of behavior based on 


findings in other fields. Likewise the 
mental tester who fails in his diagnosis 
of mental deficiency, the psychiatrist who 
fails to unearth a crucial experience, the 
social worker who receives and accepts 
false information. But problems in organ- 
ization and in competency of personnel 
do not affect the logic of the method 
applied. 

The strength of the psychoanalytic 
method, utilized as an exclusive tech- 
nique, lies in the constantly increasing 
skill accruing to the successful worker 
with this “microscope” of psychody- 
namics. In contrast with the child guid- 
ance method it is a concentrated attack 
along a main front. It utilizes sociological 
and medical data as it perceives them 
expressed in the psychic life of the pa- 
tient. The psychoanalyst may say that 
social data accumulated by special in- 
vestigators in the child guidance field are 
of importance in the life of the child only 
in as far as they become part of its psychic 
expression; hence whatever value they 
have is incorporated by psychoanalysis. 

This amounts to saying that the psy- 
choanalyst is interested not in what the 
child experiences, but how he experiences 
it. Needless to say, a direct study of the 
social life of a child, a study of experiences 
on which his psyche operates, presents 
another approach and, hence, sheds 
further light on his mental life. In the 
developing field of child analysis there is 
evident an increasing utilization of the 
mother and the home as a source of in- 
formation for experiential data. It is 
obvious that psychic assimilation of ex- 
perience is only one side of the picture. 
The availability of data derived through 
examination of the child’s mental and 
physical capacities and _  incapacities, 
through social psychiatric studies of the 
individuals who form his most intimate 
life experiences, is clearly of tremendous 
advantage in the investigation of mental 
processes. 

The psychoanalyst utilizes, to be sure, 
whatever data he has available in the 
study of the child. On the medical side, 
for example, he usually makes sure that 
the patient is organically sound, or at 
least he becomes informed about the 
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patient’s physical handicaps. There is a 
significant difference, however, in the 
handling of data in another field by the 
worker whose thinking, no matter how 
skilled, is confined to one point of view. 
Consider, for example, the case of an 
adolescent girl whose problem in social 
adjustment is related to clumsiness. She 
does well in school, is popular with girls, 
and has a healthy relationship with her 
parents. In sports and dancing, however, 
she is unsuccessful and for that reason 
has avoided going to parties. Periods of 
despondency, feelings of difference, and 
occasional crying spells have been ob- 
served recently by the parents. The 
family physician has pronounced her 
health excellent. 

Now, in the absence of physical find- 
ings, the psychoanalyst, or the worker 
with any other exclusive psychodynamic 
method, would proceed each along his 
line. Each would become receptive to his 
particular psychodynamic aspect of the 
problem and would draw on wisdom de- 
rived from experience with similar cases 
and knowledge of the literature on the 
subject. The implication is simply that 
prolonged experience and familiarity with 
any special method to the exclusion of all 
others might deprive the patient of ad- 
vantages to be exploited in the related 
fields. Actually a number of patients with 
a record of several negative physical 
examinations were referred to the Insti- 
tute, with clumsiness as one of the com- 
plaints, who showed evidence of mild 
spastic palsy. The finding of this organic 
factor influences every other approach to 
the case. The psychoanalyst made aware 
of the finding may retain his interest in 
the psychodynamic aspect of the organic 
lesion. But it remains the business of 
child guidance to exploit neurology as 
well as psychoanalysis as part and parcel 
of its method. 

The example cited is used to illustrate 
the fact that the combination of methods 
used in child guidance is of practical and 
theoretical importance. Each field of en- 
deavor may be strengthened by contribu- 
tions from the other. One may argue that 
there is no limit to the elaboration of 
methods; it is only expedient that one 


should become as expert as he can with 
the tools at his command, and learn to 
cooperate with other specialists. The 
answer can only be a statement of the 
experience in child guidance, namely, that 
the present combination of methods repre- 
sents basic and minimum requirements 
for the study and treatment of problems 
in social behavior. 

Further, each type of examination, 
whether physical, psychometric, or psy- 
chiatric, is enhanced in value when con- 
stantly oriented to the problem of social 
adjustment. A physician who finds on 
examination that his patient, a girl of 
nine, reveals an upper incisor tooth with 
a slight overbite would ordinarily make 
nothing of it. Alert to the psychologic im- 
plications of even the slightest anatomic 
variations he now observes that the pa- 
tient’s smile is somewhat “taut” and lacks 
“muscular” spontaneity; that when talk- 
ing, her lip movements show limited 
excursion; and that on several occasions 
she covers her mouth with spread-out 
fingers. All these movements are de- 
signed to prevent exposure of the crooked 
tooth. The child tells that her younger 


sister who has pretty teeth smiles “big,” © 


”? 


but she smiles “little.” The tremendous 
consequence of her response to a slight 
dental malalignment is demonstrated by 
the fact that since early childhood the 
patient consciously manipulated lips and 
hand during conversation, thereby setting 
up a barrier to “natural” social experi- 
ence. The consequence of the increased 
self-consciousness, the years of increased 
tension of lips, the dynamic interplay of 
these factors within the total life situa- 
tion, are part of a coordinated study in 
which the value of the psychoanalytic 
method is enhanced. 

The psychoanalytically trained worker 
operating in a child guidance field will be 


made more alert to influences on psychic - 


life contributed by physical findings, 


mental tests, social investigations, and - 


various direct clinical observations. He 
will learn also many ways of reenforcing 
his therapy and modifying his technique. 
On the other hand, through his contribu- 
tion, the physical examiner, psychologist 
and social worker will become sensitized 
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to the psychodynamic aspects of their 
data. 

In reviewing the several methods of 
investigating human behavior, it will be 
noted that the child guidance method in 
practice is primarily a combination of 
clinical procedures; that is, in contrast 
with the experimental method, it does not 
attempt to control the conditions it seeks 
to study. The statement is true only in a 
general way, for like clinical medicine 
any number of details in its investigation 
are the results of controlled conditions. 
Examples are furnished by various mea- 
suring and testing procedures in the 
physical and psychometric studies. It re- 
mains true, however, that like clinical 
medicine child guidance is primarily an 
art and not a science. The more methods 
of precision, the more scientific advantage 
it has, the stronger an art it is. But, like 
medicine, an art it always must remain 
because it is engaged in the practical 
business of modifying the behavior of 
individuals, a business in which there are 
varying degrees of individual skill, new 
combinations of factors in every case, 
numerous practical moves that must be 
made in which prediction is impossible. 
The purpose of research within the child 
guidance field is to increase the precision 
with which such moves can be made. 

Research workers in social behavior of 
children have relied on various modifica- 
tions of the experimental method, usually 
in the form of standardizing conditions 
for a test situation; or treating with 
statistical devices various data collected 
from observations or interviews. When 
material of the latter form is derived from 
clinical studies the method is usually to 
compare the data pertaining to the group 
originally investigated with another group 
acting somewhat as the “control” animal 
in biologic experiments. The clinical find- 
ings in a group of delinquents are com- 
pared, for example, with the findings in 
a group of non-delinquents of similar 
social and economic status. Significant 
differences in the frequencies of data in 
the groups are then interpreted~as con- 
tributing factors or causal agents in the 
creation of delinquent behavior. “Check” 
or contrasting groups are used as neces- 


7 


sary measures of the significance of the 
data. However plausible “broken homes,” 
for example, may appear as a “cause” in 
the delinquent group, the finding of that 
condition as frequently in the non-delin- 
quent group weakens the argument con- 
siderably. Now it may be argued that 
regardless of statistical findings broken 
homes do not contribute to the security 
of the individual, they produce discordant 
factors to good social adjustment, that 
they are provocative of difficulties in be- 
havior of which delinquency is one of the 
symptoms, et cetera. This may of course 
be true. “Broken homes” are of all types. 
In the delinquent group there may be 
many unbroken homes far more dis- 
cordant than the broken homes of the 
non-delinquent group. The frequency of 
the finding of “broken homes” in both 
groups remains, nevertheless, a valid 
figure, easily checked by similar studies. 
The functional value of the term is given 
full meaning only by intensive study of 
the individual. 

Individual psychodynamic studies pre- 
sent another source of material for re- 
search in addition to data yielded by the 
experimental and statistical method. Such 
studies may yield data experimentally 
verifiable. They may also, by amassing 
case records, be handled statistically, at 
least in certain phases of the work. Psy- 
choanalytic investigators fortify certain 
observations with statistical data and also 
suggest how theories may be checked by 
the experimental method. For example, 
as a check on a psychoanalytic theory 
that neurosis is a consequence of anxiety 
engendered by severity of birth, Freud 
suggests a study of the frequency and 
severity of infantile fears in relation to 
easy and severe labors. Another psycho- 
analyst suggests the use of an instru- 
ment to measure the contraction of the 
sphincter ani muscle as an aid to the 
study of certain personality traits. In 
the main, however, the psychoanalyst has 
come to depend on a method of investiga- 
tion peculiar to his own field. The ma- 
terial for study is for the most part a 
by-product of a primary therapeutic prob- 
lem, usually the treatment of neurosis. 
Since the therapeutic method has as one 
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of its technical aims the development 
of increasing skill on the part of the 
analyst in order to break down the pa- 
tient’s psychological barriers to a free 
expression of his most intimate thoughts 
and experience, data previously unknown 
to research are now available. These data 
are criticized by various workers as prej- 
udiced products of highly biased investi- 
gators. They assert that the practical 
problems of treatment require active in- 
terpretation and the resulting associations 
swing usually to the particular theory of 
the interested analyst. Further, the ma- 
terial out of which general conclusions 
about the human psyche are drawn comes 
from a highly selected group, that fraction 
of psychoneurotics that can afford treat- 
ment. 

Without entering into the details of this 
controversy it is necessary to point out 
that free association as developed by psy- 
choanalysis remains for all time a con- 
tribution to method, certainly the most 
valuable of all methods today in psycho- 
dynamics regardless under whose banner 
it is employed. Obviously a first essential 
in the investigation of a human being is 
a method that will make possible his most 
complete self-revelation. The individual’s 
conscious desire to cooperate in such a 
venture has been shown often enough to 
be merely a good beginning of a difficult 
experiment. 

The question of the limitation of psy- 
choanalytic contributions derived solely 
from the study of psychoneurosis is espe- 
cially important to investigators who 
utilize check groups as controls. The 
present reply of psychoanalysts is that 
such checks are actually at hand since 
analyses have been made of normals and 
various maladjusted individuals other 
than neurotics. The earlier and still the 
main contention is that a study of the 
psychoneurotic reveals the dynamics of 
the normal psyche more clearly than a 
study of the normal himself. The psycho- 
neurotic reveals the process as an open 
conflict which in the so-called normal is 
“closed.” The normal is less penetrable 
by the psychoanalytic method for that 
very reason. His social adjustment 
amounts to a cured neurosis in which 


there is, therefore, increased difficulty of 
disclosure. Furthermore, he lacks the 
main incentive for analysis, the discom- 
fort that drives the neurotic to treatment, 
Contributions to psychodynamics by di- 
rect study of the normal are best made, 
therefore, by the analysis of children, in 
which psychic processes may be studied 
developmentally. 

Study of the psychoneurotic has given 
strength to a growing conviction that the 
vast majority of problems in maladjust- 
ment whether revealed in the form of 
neurosis, psychosis, delinquency, or “be- 
havior problem” are adaptations of indi- 
viduals endowed with similar mental 
mechanisms. Child guidance studies of 
family groups demonstrate in the main 
various exaggerations of parent-child and 
sibling relationships common to all family 
life. 

The study of exaggerated or “abnormal” 
forms has thus far contributed more to 
our knowledge of normal problems in 
adjustment than direct study of normals. 
Indeed the study of the maladjusted is 
the best preparation for the study of the 
adjusted. It reveals in sharp relief the 
points of stress in normal behavior that 
exclusive study of the normal can never 
do. Also it directs the investigator to 
the crucial problems that normals must 
contend with when the normal becomes 
the object of investigation. 

Contributions to knowledge of normal 
behavior by study of the abnormal may 
be described in terms analogous to medi- 
cal science, in which the study of the sick 
has contributed more to knowledge of 
health than the direct study of the 
healthy. In medical science there re- 
mains, however, the flourishing field of 
physiology whose method: is chiefly an 
experimental attack on the problem of 


the normal functioning of the body. 


Further, the pathologist is much more 
comfortable when his deductions are con- 
sistent with findings in physiology. He 
often employs experimental evidence of 
physiologists as a main support. 

The upshot of the argument of workers 
in the general field of maladjustment boils 
down really to an exigency. We try to 
do the best with what we have. The 
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most convincing evidence in science is 
that derived by experiment. Under cer- 
tain given conditions certain results will 
follow. Anyone skillful enough to repeat 
the experiment will, if the evidence is 
true, come out with the same result. But 
our material does not ordinarily lend it- 
self to the controlled conditions required 
by laboratory procedures. A study of 
mothers who have marked difficulties 
with their children is best checked against 
a study of mothers who have little or no 
difficulties with their children. But 
mothers don’t present themselves for 
study unless they have difficulties, and 
although willing to answer superficial 
questions or even fill out questionnaires, 
they are not ready to submit to the inten- 
sive examinations required for thorough 
investigation. Difficulties in acquiring 
normal samples as controls may be solved 
some future day. When they are, the 
results of our present day investigations 
will have to stand scrutiny from a new 
point of vantage. It is important now to 
turn to the highest possible advantage 
the material we possess. 

In the study of maternal overprotection 
control of all conditions for the purpose 
of an experiment would require complete 
isolation of mother and child. Even if 
this could be done, and all conditions 
ideal from the viewpoint of the observer 
maintained, certain uncontrolled factors 
would always complicate the procedure. 
Even assuming laboratory control of the 
child from birth, the mother’s entire past 
life would influence the controlled social 
situation in various ways. Hence, the 
experimental findings, though supplying 
objective and accurate overt symptoma- 
tology of a maternal overprotective rela- 
tionship, would leave unsolved the prob- 
lem of its genesis, for that problem is 
involved in the mother’s own early 
experiences in life. The experiment pro- 
posed, assuming a valid technique for 
measuring the results, would consist in 
the elimination of all other complicating 
social contacts. The experiment~would 
thus represent an attempt to study a 
human relationship by isolating it. Simi- 
lar check experiments would have to be 








made with other types of mother-child 
relationships for comparison of results. 

Leaving out of consideration the prob- 
lem of the genesis of the maternal at- 
titude, let us assume that we can at 
least recognize such attitudes and select 
mothers who display them to a marked 
degree. We then isolate the pair so that 
the child is thoroughly and consistently 
exposed to its mother with the attitude 
we wish to study. If, say, the attitude is 
one of overprotection, we infer that what- 
ever modifications of personality it is 
capable of effecting will be done in 
“optimal” fashion under the conditions 
of isolation. The experiment represents 
a social monopoly of the child by the 
mother. The effects of the overprotective 
attitude are not diminished by a father, 
teacher, companions, servants, or by vari- 
ous competing outside interests. 

A number of experiments of the same 
type will aid in ruling out the influence 
of constitutional and other factors in the 
child. In time we should conceivably be 
able to say, on the basis of our experi- 
ments, that the effect of an overprotective 
attitude on children is thus and so, regard- 
less of health, size, strength, intelligence, 
emotional make-up and the rest. We 
would thus succeed in isolating those 
personality factors in our group of chil- 
dren, however diverse in other respects, 
that would be common to them as a 
result of maternal overprotection. 

After a period of years the experimenter 
might widen the range of social life for 
his subjects and follow them through their 
school life and through marriage. He 
might then make certain conclusions 
about the effect of maternal overprotec- 
tion on all the usual problems in social 
adjustment; on how they adapt them- 
selves to work, love and play; on how 
they manage as friends, husbands, fa- 
thers; on how their personality traits 
resulting from growth in the medium of 
the overprotecting mother have shaped 
their destinies. 

The hypothetical experiments described 
represent a method of studying human 
relationships by selecting one in which 
the complex factor to be investigated ap- 
pears in exaggerated form. The exagger- 
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ation is effected by selecting a mother in 
whom the overprotecting attitude is pro- 
nounced. However, by artificially remov- 
ing all other social relationships that 
might complicate the problem, all influ- 
ences that might mitigate the overpro- 
tection are removed. The overprotection 
is thereby made to flourish luxuriantly 
like a plant in a hot-house, by selecting 
a favorable seed to start with and pro- 
viding an optimum medium for growth 
removed from all competition in the 
normal habitat. 

An important assumption for the 
experiment and for the investigations 
recorded in this book is derived from 
clinical study and common observation; 
namely, that the maternal overprotective 
attitude is a very common one, very likely 
universal. Hence, when a child is exposed 
to it in magnified form we are favored 
with an opportunity of observing the 
operation and results most clearly. Later 
on we may then be able to discern the 
activity within this relationship though 
it appears in a minute degree. 

Details of experiments in social be- 
havior that can not be made, and that 
appear to be unwarranted manipulation 
of human beings, have not been set down 
in these pages as interesting speculation. 
They represent situations that may be 
actually approximated in the life about 
us. Such experiments are being made all 
the time. Our first problem after accumu- 
lating a wealth of case material is to care- 
fully select case studies in which the 
relationship to be studied happens to 
exist in a form most readily available for 
the purpose of investigation. The material 
at hand must contain numerous studies 
of various relationships. After selecting 
cases for a particular study we may be in 
a position to enrich further case studies 
through knowledge of the limitations of 
our library of human records, by more 
complete investigation of symptoma- 
tology, of maternal background factors, 
only elaborating our inquiries at any point 
on the basis of leads furnished by the 
investigation. 

In our hypothetical experiment we 
set up the conditions of a mother-child 
monopoly in order to study the effect of 


overprotection by isolation and magnifi- 
cation. How far really can we approxi- 
mate the experimental situation in actual 
practice? Take the case of a mother who 
soon after the birth of her child mani- 
fests a strong overprotective attitude. 
She “lives only for her child.” Her life 
is devoted to it. She is uncomfortable 
whenever she is away from it, if only 
for a few minutes. She allows the hus- 
band to have little or no share in her 
baby’s training. It is her baby, not his. 
She threatens to leave the house if her 
husband dare lay a finger to the child. 
The husband’s role as father is negligible 
and remains so throughout the life of the 
child. The mother’s career becomes more 
and more exclusively maternal. Her 
sexual and social difficulties with the 
husband increase. They no longer go out 
together. The baby, later the child, be- 
comes the everlasting excuse for the 
gradual elimination of the wifely role. 
Social life, previously active, becomes 
more and more restricted. When the child 
goes to school the mother accompanies 
him there, long past the time when the 


neighbors’ children are on their way- 


alone. She helps him with all his studies, 
allows him no friends for fear they will 
contaminate him, and is quite uncritical 
in her attitude towards him. 

The clinical picture presented is a fair 
composite of a number of the cases 
selected for this investigation. It shows 
how, once an overprotective attitude is 
well developed, a mother-child monopoly 
gradually comes to fulfillment. When the 
mother finds in her child the solution for 
all her emotional needs, she gets caught 
by a social bond that automatically 
loosens all the others. She then creates 
the conditions of the hypothetical experi- 
ment. 


In the same way, by selecting of cases . 


fulfilling optimum conditions for study, 


any type of relationship may be studied.. 


What is the influence on personality, for 
example, of brother-rivalry? Let us care- 
fully review all our clinical studies in 
which such rivalry loomed large in the 
life of patients and select out of them 
those in which that relationship domi- 
nated most completely. Utilizing the re- 
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lationship studied as the focus of our 
investigation, we must then evaluate all 
other data in terms of the (now) primary 
relationship. Has a previous experience 
of maternal overprotection increased or 
decreased the intensity of the rivalry? In 
how far is difference in intelligence a 
factor? All the data in our records must 
be examined in the light of the relation- 
ship studied and their significance deter- 
mined by comparison with other groups 
used as check or contrast studies and also 
by their logical and progressive dynamic 
relationship derived as far as possible 
from the direct associations of the patient. 

It seems evident that in the study of 
human relationships as intimate as those 
of family life, intensive study of a hand- 
ful of cases, selected because the relation- 
ships depicted are unusually clear, yields 
more knowledge than a statistical study 
of several thousand unselected cases. Our 
position is like that of a chemist who in 
first learning to analyze a metal picks 
out ores which by common observation 
contain in the purest form the metal to 
be studied. After learning to analyze it, 
he is then able to isolate the metal from 
complex mixtures regardless of its quan- 
tity or combination with other agents. 
Analogously, the first cases of maternal 
overprotection to be analyzed are those 
in which the relationship appears in the 
largest “quantity” and in the simplest 
form. For “quantity” the criteria of selec- 
tion are clearness in the statements of 
overprotection, and a fair unanimity in 
the finding—at least one lay observer be- 
sides staff members. Since a psychiatrist 
might interpret as evidence of maternal 
overprotection numerous details in any 
mother-child relationship, selection of 
cases on that basis would include numer- 
ous mild and complex forms, too elusive 
for the original study. The lay observa- 
tion is accepted also only when it is clean- 
cut. The statement, “I suspect the mother 
might baby him too much,” is inadequate. 
The statements, “His mother never lets 
him out of her sight,” “The boy is fourteen 
but she treats him like a kid of five,” 
indicate clearly enough that the cases are 
open to investigation. 

Selection of cases in which there is 





general agreement and clear evidence of 
the problem gives little difficulty com- 
pared with the task of selection for sim- 
plicity or “purity.” The criterion is evi- 
dence indicating that the overprotection 
is of a “wanted” child. The reason for 
making this criterion is a practical one. 
The overprotection of an unwanted child 
reveals evidence of maternal rejection, a 
mixture in which the overprotection 
nevertheless predominates in the clini- 
cal picture. By utilizing the criterion 
“wanted child” experience has shown that 
selection favors cases in which the over- 
protecting factors are the most consistent. 
In short, the criterion used enables a 
selection of relatively pure forms on the 
basis of the clinical data in our records. 

A dynamic classification based entirely 
on maternal attitudes might reveal that 
mothers consistently overprotective are 
relatively freer of hostile elements in re- 
lationship to children than those who 
show evidence of excessive maternal care 
with a mixture of rejection. In the latter 
group the overprotection is considered 
compensatory, derived from a feeling of 
guilt because of unconscious hostile atti- 
tudes toward the offspring. If psycho- 
analytic studies were available for all the 
mothers in the “pure” group, they might 
reveal also that their excessive care of 
children had some roots in unconscious 
hostilities, even though objective evidence 
did not break through. For the purpose 
of the investigation, we know at least that 
the maternal influences to which our 
patients were subject differ in consistency 
in the two groups. 

The various clinical types of overpro- 
tection and further inquiry into problems 
of selection will be found in succeeding 
chapters and in the footnotes. 

Our aim at this point is to stress the 
advantage in the study of human relation- 
ships of the method of selecting “pure” 
forms—forms in which the relationship 
may be seen most clearly, and studied in 
relation with all pertinent data. The 
richer our case material, the better the 
opportunity for discovering case studies 
that approximate as nearly as possible the 
requirements of ideal human experiments. 
The combination of methods developed in 
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the field of child guidance has made pos- 
sible the data secured for our investiga- 
tion. Findings that emerge are checked 
whenever possible with contrast and con- 
trol groups and with the contributions of 
other investigators. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter various methods of in- 
vestigating human behavior are described, 
ranging from controlled observations to 
free association. A method of investigat- 
ing human relationships by selecting 
“purest” examples of them out of a large 


body of case material is presented. Such 
studies enable the investigator 1. to deal 
with groups of similar social relationships 
approximating the requirements of social 
experiments, and 2. in terms of these 
relationships, to evaluate data derived 
from the combined clinical methods in 
the field of child guidance. 

Special stress is placed on the problem 
of case selection as preparatory work for 
the establishment of well-defined criteria 
of the relationship. For its own value and 
as illustration of method, a study is made 
of maternal overprotection. 

















Chapter 2 


Case Sifting 


By the method of selection a large number of cases of overprotection were 
weeded out. Some of these were eliminated because of inadequacies in the investi- 
gation—evidence inexplicit, inferences without facts, data incomplete. Included in the 
group sifted out for technical reasons were also cases evidently of maternal over- 
protection in which the number of interviews was too small to check the original 
investigation, to determine maternal attitudes clearly, or to initiate therapy. 

Of the findings in the social investigation, those referring to the mother’s 
attitude, to early childhood experiences and to sex were most frequently altered with 
continued contacts and increasing confidence of the mother with the social worker 
and psychiatrist. In a few cases such attitudes were inferred from the facts which 


appear self-evident. 


Actual facts about childhood, concern- 
ing early responsibilities, treatment by 
parents, economic struggles, and similar 
social data, are obtained with relative 
ease in early interviews. Attempts on the 
part of informants to present experiences 
of hardships, of cruel parents, et cetera, 
in a rosy light may represent their psychic 
adaptation to childhood memories. As in 
psychoanalysis, a chronological sequence 
of data reveals further and further ad- 
missions of feelings of bitterness, frustra~ 
tion and affect-hunger. 

Data on marital sex adjustment are 
most likely to be withheld in early inter- 
views and generally are the last to be 
revealed. Since the minimum period of 
contact with the families comprising our 
study is about two years, there was ample 
opportunity to complete this evidence. 

All cases of overprotection largely non- 
maternal were weedei out. They include 
children overprotected by fathers, sib- 
lings, grandparents, or other relatives. 
In a number of the maternal overprotec- 
tive forms, there often is a reenforcement 
of the maternal attitude by others. Such 
cases are included in the main study. 
Where the overprotection is largely non- 
maternal, the cases are treated separately. 
Relatively few cases of marked~paternal 
overprotection were found, although cases 
of paternal favoritism, shown usually to 
a daughter, are very common. There are 
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several possible reasons for this infre- 
quency. It is very rare that fathers are 
in as frequent social contact with children 
as are mothers. Cases in which the 
parental roles are reversed so that the 
father stays home and does the house- 
work while the mother goes out to work 
are oddities. The opportunities for a con- 
stant overdose of paternal contact are 
therefore limited, especially in the im- 
portant infantile years. Where a rela- 
tively strong father-daughter overprotec- 
tion occurs, the problems arising may not 
affect the child so that it will be referred 
for treatment. There are a large variety 
of difficulties that do not become overt 
or available for treatment until adult life, 
if ever. Children are more likely to be 
referred for acts of aggression—quar- 
reling, disobedience, temper tantrums, 
rebellious behavior—than for excessive 
obedience and submission. When over- 
protection results in an apparently suc- 
cessful parent-child relationship, espe- 
cially in the form of a model child, the 
problems are more likely to become mani- 
fest when adaptation to adult life without 
parental support becomes necessary. A 
number of children, nevertheless, are 
found in our maternal overprotection 
group who are obedient and well-behaved. 
They happen to be referred from sources 
outside the home, for reasons to be dis- 
cussed under the question of referral. 
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Overprotection by a grandparent, es- 
pecially a grandmother, maternal or 
paternal, living in the patient’s home, is 
a frequent finding. Such cases are com- 
plicated, especially when the mother is 
still striving unsuccessfully to free her- 
self from the daughter relationship and 
her marital adjustment finds in the pres- 
ence of the grandmother a _ constant 
stumbling-block. When the grandmother 
successfully absorbs all parental au- 
thority, the child has a means of escaping 
parental modification, yet displays a pat- 
tern of behavior that differs from pure 
maternal overprotective forms. When 
overprotection is largely maternal though 
abetted by grandparents, the case is 
naturally included for study since it satis- 
fies the criteria of selection. 

A fair number of cases were found in 
which maternal overprotection though no 
longer present at the time of selection 
existed in marked degree during infancy 
or until the advent of a second child. A 
striking example is afforded by an im- 
mature parental pair who were constantly 
at the beck and call of their first child, 
a daughter; brought her about for all the 
neighbors to admire; and then discarded 
her like a forgotten doll when the baby 
arrived. A typical intense jealousy and 
open hostility against the newcomer was 
the reason for referral. Later it will be 
shown how sibling rivalry appears to be 
generally proportionate to the degree of 
maternal overprotection and the degree 
of threat at the time of the birth of the 
rival. 

The most frequent clinical type of 
maternal overprotection has been referred 
to in Chapter I. It is found in the group 
in which the overprotection masks or is 
compensatory to a strong rejection. It 
will be considered separately. 

There remain a number of mild and 
mixed forms that require description. 
Early overprotection followed by rejec- 
tion is an example. Theoretically, a frank 
rejection of a child may be followed by 
“pure” overprotection, though we have 
no cases to illustrate that sequence. A 
mother absorbed in a first child and in- 
different to the second may, after a dan- 


gerous illness of the second child has 
necessitated much nursing care on her 
part, shift about in her attitudes. Such 
cases are of the guilt-overprotection form. 
There are children, also, who experience 
temporary periods of overprotection, or 
alternating periods of overprotection and 
rejection, or mixtures of overprotection 
and severity. In this connection, those 
children also should be included who are 
seen by their mothers for brief periods 
of time during the day, yet, in the time 
available, receive strongly overprotective 
care. They are often children of profes- 
sional women. The latter act as though 
they must make up for their hours of 
absence from the child through the in- 
tensity of their devotion in every minute 
of contact. 

“Mild” maternal overprotection is pre- 
sumably an attenuated form and very 
common. A quantitative distribution of 
overprotective manifestations would show, 
no doubt, a graduated progressive series. 
In the mild forms, however, many ex- 
traneous problems complicate evaluation 
and selection. Since we are dealing with 


mothers of various cultural backgrounds: 


and of different economic and _ social 
groups, patterns of maternal behavior 
with children, correctly estimated as over- 
protective in one group, may in another 
group be typical phenomena. Breast 
feeding over a period of two years, for 
example, may be a symptom of overpro- 
tection. On the other hand, it may be 
typical behavior in certain cultural 
groups. 

We are saved from this difficulty by 
the study of extreme forms in which the 
requirement of case selection by a lay 
observer, besides professional workers, is 
a decided help. For our so-called ‘“‘pure” 
cases are evidence of maternal overpro- 


tection within the mothers’ own groups. © 


A clinical classification of overprotec- 


tion includes I. pure, II. guilt, III. mized, 


IV. mild, and V. non-maternal forms. 
This investigation is concerned prima- 
rily with the “pure” form. The 20 cases 
selected are referred to throughout the 
text as Group I. Examples of “guilt 
overprotection” are best deferred to a 
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later chapter where they may serve as 
contrasts to our group. Examples are 
cited to illustrate cases eliminated for 
technical reasons and overprotection of 
mild and mixed varieties. 

An only son of an aggressive, dominat- 
ing mother is referred because of poor 
school work and withdrawal from group 
activities. He is a submissive, obedient, 
immature thirteen year old “mamma’s 
boy”—a good case for study of maternal 
overprotection of the dominating type. 
Unfortunately the mother gives little 
background history and refuses to keep 
office appointments. Besides, the state- 
ments of overprotection are conflicting 
and inferential or mild; for example, the 
school teacher “suspects” he is both 
pampered and abused at home; the mother 
says she spoils him “somewhat,” the boy 
“thinks perhaps” the mother babies him 
too much. 

A seven year old girl is referred for 
enuresis. On the basis of a long period 
of “anticipation” (the child was born four 
years after marriage though contracep- 
tives were never employed), a series of 
severe illnesses in early childhood, includ- 
ing mastoiditis with surgical interference, 
and some evidence of maternal over- 
solicitude at the time of investigation, 
maternal overprotection was _ inferred. 
But the criteria of selection were not 
established and social data were inade- 
quate. 

An example of overprotection in which 
the mother plays a minor role is afforded 
by an eleven year old boy referred because 
of quarreling and disobedience at home. 
In school his conduct and achievement 
are good. He lives in a woman’s world, 
indulged by two sisters, the younger nine 
years his senior, and his mother. The 
father deserted five years ago. As the 
mother has worked outside the home for 
some years, the overprotection is largely 
by the sisters. The boy “takes complete 
possession” of the household of women 
who are always at his service. 

An example of maternal overprotection 
that varied with external factors is shown 
by Mrs. R. When her first child was 
four years old, her second died of pneu- 
monia following a cold. After that event 












she became overprotective of the surviv- 
ing child, especially during his frequent 
colds. After the birth of a third child, 
her overprotection of the first consider- 
ably diminished. 

Intensification of maternal care initi- 
ated by conditions in the child of severe 
illness, accident or deformity is a very 
common occurrence in family life. That 
mothers tend to favor the weaker, sicklier 
and generally more dependent child is an 
honored lay observation. Some mothers 
describe the response to the child during 
a severe illness in terms of a distinct 
change of attitude as in the remark, “Until 
he had that sickness I didn’t realize what 
being a mother meant.” 

No doubt a study of a group of relation- 
ships of mothers with deformed or defec- 
tive children would reveal examples of 
most intense overprotection. There are 
several reasons for eliminating this group. 
First, the method is primarily a relation- 
ship selection in order to throw light on 
universal mother-child dynamics. Selec- 
tion by deformity of the child reveals 
complex maternal reactions that vary 
from marked overprotection complicated 
with feelings of guilt over imagined re- 
sponsibility or proof of family taint to 
various forms of rejection. These reac- 
tions are to a special type of problem. 
Where physical deformity or illness 
occurs in case studies selected by the 
criteria specified, their influence is evalu- 
ated along with other data. 

Overprotection during infancy followed 
by rejection is well illustrated in the case 
of a six year old girl referred because of 
fighting, quarreling and constant show-off 
behavior. Born of doting parents, con- 
stantly caressed and petted, kept at the 
breast eighteen months, she was shown 
in triumph and spoiled by relatives and 
neighbors. During several illnesses the 
father and mother took turns walking 
the floor with her all night. The weaning 
process was a difficult one, starting with 
peppering the nipples and achieved finally 
by forced feeding. 

At the age of four the patient’s world 
collapsed, the central position usurped by 
a baby sister. The father told her about 
the wonderful surprise and took her to the 
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room where she saw baby sister at “her 
breast.” The patient screamed, shouted, 
“Damn you, get away from my ninny,” 
ran to the baby and tried to kill it. On 
two other occasions she was caught trying 
to throw the baby out of the window. 
Until the birth of the second child, the 
patient was cheerful and happy, though 
troublesome because of excessive de- 
mands for attention. After the experience 
described, she became “mean and nasty.” 
The case may be used to illustrate the 
value of “magnified” human material be- 
sides serving as an example of a mixed 
form of maternal overprotection. The 
patient, following her loss of “first place” 
in the household, was kept continually 
provoked by the same conditions that 
represent a very common lot for many 
children, though in a milder degree. The 
conditions were 1. constant exposure to 
the sight of the parents doting on the 
second child; 2. hearing unfavorable con- 
trasts that grew in frequency as the 
patient became more difficult, e.g., “This 
is a good baby, you are bad”; 3. loss of 
attention by relatives and neighbors now 
concentrated on the new “sensation.” 
By the criteria of selection, the case 
described is not included because at the 
time of study the patient was no longer 
overprotected. In a number of the cases 
selected by our criteria, it will be apparent 
that the overprotection does not remain 
consistent throughout childhood. In the 
example cited, the complete shift in over- 
protection to the newcomer is evidence 
of the inconsistency of the maternal re- 
sponse to her first-born. The mother dis- 
cards number one for number two with 
the ease of a primitive parent. A number 
of case studies are at hand in which a 
mother, ignorant and emotionally imma- 
ture, overindulges her infant, creates an 
excessive dependency on her, and when, 
as a result, the child becomes difficult, 
discards it. Such easy release does not 
occur in the so-called pure cases. Numer- 
ous attempts by mothers to become emo- 
tionally free of the infant who grows up 
to overburden the family with tyrannical 
demands ordinarily end in failure. 
Maternal release from the infant who 
becomes difficult after overprotection dur- 


ing the first two years may represent a 
strong desire of many overprotective 
mothers, even though never acted out as 
in the example given. Our so-called 
“pure” cases of overprotection are “pure” 
only in their overt clinical manifestations. 
Whatever the psychic attitudes may be, 
or, in other words, whatever the mixture 
of love and hate elements in the maternal 
attitude, we can say of the “pure” group 
that it represents one in which maternal 
behavior is most clearly and consistently 
expressed in overprotection. When a 
struggle for release by either mother or 
child from the bonds of the powerful 
overprotective relationship becomes ap- 
parent, the overprotective features may 
be concealed. Hence, a number of cases 
are lost in the sifting process because at 
the time of the original investigation they 
did not satisfy the criterion of clear evi- 
dence of overprotection observable by a 
layman. Hence, our selection of “pure” 
cases is limited to those of children ac- 
tively overprotected at the time of study. 

A distribution of the clinical groups of 
overprotection has been made by Miss 
Freeman. Taking five hundred and 
twenty-six cases seriatim from the files 
of the Institute, she finds ninety-six cases 
that fall readily into the five groups listed. 
Thirty of the ninety-six satisfy the criteria 
of maternal overprotection of a wanted 
child in which the evidence is decisive 
and agreed to by lay and professional 
observers, Group I. Twenty-eight are 
cases of maternal overprotection mixed 
with rejection, in which the clinical evi- 
dence shows predominance of overpro- 
tection, Group II. Twenty-one are cases 
of maternal overprotection in infancy 
followed later by rejection, Group III. 
Twelve are examples of mild maternal 
overprotection, Group IV, and five are 


cases of non-maternal overprotection, . 


Group V. 


Experience of investigators in allotting - 


cases to the clinical groups indicates that 
with increasing care more and more cases 
are weeded out of the “pure” forms, 
Group I. The experience is consistent 
with theoretical anticipation. In the dis- 
tribution of mother-child relationships 
selected by clinical evidence of overpro- 
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tection and rejection, both common find- 
ings, we would expect to find mixtures 
more frequent than pure forms. A dis- 
tribution of cases of overprotection and 
rejection, leaving out non-maternal forms, 
would show “pure” overprotection on one 
end of the distribution curve, “pure” re- 
jection on the other, with the mixed forms 
making up the bulk of cases between. 
Naturally, the most careful sifting would 
tend to show more impurities in the end 
groups and increase the frequency of the 
mixed forms. With the knowledge de- 
rived from this and similar investigations, 
future study of our own case material 
will no doubt reveal impurities in the 
so-called “pure” group. For the present 
we may Say that it reveals, at least, more 
consistent and clear cases of overprotec- 





tion than do the other groups. The factual 
data of overprotection for the so-called 
pure group follow in the addenda. 


SUMMARY 


In the sifting of cases for the purpose 
of selecting pure forms, illustrations are 
given of overprotection designated as 
pure, guilt, mixed, mild and non-maternal 
forms. The more careful the sifting proc- 
ess, the more impurities are found; hence, 
the smaller the yield of pure varieties. 
Future work will no doubt show numer- 
ous flaws in the accepted forms. We may 
be certain, however, that the twenty cases 
selected as pure demonstrate most con- 
sistent and complete overt evidence of 
maternal overprotective behavior. 











Addenda 


MATERNAL OVERPROTECTION DATA 


CASE 1 


(MALE, 8 YEARS ’*) 


. Excessive contact: When he was an infant 


mother could never leave him for an in- 
stant. When he was two years old, she had 
moods of despondency because she could 
not get away from him. She feels worried 
and unhappy when patient is out of her 
sight. Has been sleeping with him the past 
six months because he has called her. Lies 
down with him at night. Extra nursing 
care has been required because of his fre- 
quent colds. Mother says they are attached 
together like Siamese twins. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother 


dresses him every day (age 8), takes him 
to school every morning and calls for him 
every afternoon. When at school in the 
morning she pays the waiter for his lunch 
and tells waiter what to give him. Breast 
fed 13 months. Mother fed him the first 
five years. Mother still goes to the bath- 
room with him and waits for him. Mother 
insists on holding his hand when they walk 
together. Resents his walking alone. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He 


has one friend whom mother takes him to 
see every two weeks. Mother does not 
allow him to help in housework for fear 
he’ll fall and break a dish, etc. 


. Maternal control: Mother must have a 


light burning for him until he falls asleep. 
He goes to bed at 10 P. M. Mother always 
gives in to him; does everything for him; 
is dominated by him. He spits at her and 
strikes her. 


CASE 2 
(MALE, 14 YEarRs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother moved to her 


present home so she could watch the 
patient from her window while he walked 
to school. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother con- 


tinued bottle feeding until he was 34 years 
old because he didn’t want to give it up. 
Mother bathed and dressed the patient 
until he was six and helps to bathe and 
dress him even now (age 14). 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother prevents his working in spite of 
recommendations (age 16). 


. Maternal control: He is extremely “impu- 


dent and defiant of authority.” Since age 6 
when frightened, and until age 14, the 


1 Age given is at time of referral. 
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patient did not allow the parents to go out 
in the evening or leave him at home. He 
refuses to go to school, keeps late hours, 
and refuses to get out of bed in the morn- 
ing. 


CASE 3 
(MALE, 6 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: As an infant, the pa- 


tient was ill the first six weeks in the hos- 
pital. Mother was afraid he was not getting 
enough attention, cried and begged to let 
him sleep with her; she would lie and 
watch him in her arms most of the night. 
Extra nursing care necessary the first year 
because of boils. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was bottle fed to age 4. Mother still dresses 
and washes him. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He 


sleeps in a cot in parents’ room. They are 
afraid to let him sleep alone (age 6). 
Mother always protects him against neigh- 
bors when they blame him for fighting. 
Refuses to let him do chores. 


. Maternal control: Patient is disrespectful 


and disobedient. 


CASE 4 
(MALE, 4 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: The patient had much 


nursing care because of numerous colds, 
and excessive attention to his feet (prona- 
tion). He never slept well; cried all the 
time. “Kept someone always busy push- 
ing the cradle.” Everyone tells her, says 
mother, that she pays too much attention 
to him, but she feels she has to as she is 
with him so much. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother still 


dresses him; prepares his clothes for toilet 
(age 6 years, 5 months). 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He is 


constantly with mother; refuses to leave 
her side or to return to kindergarten, or 
play outside the house unless she is with 
him. She is afraid to let him run upstairs 
as he gets out of breath. He is not allowed 
to visit in other homes. ‘ 


. Maternal control: Patient rules the house- 


hold by his screaming and imperative 
voice. Mother will comply with his de- 
mands rather than let him scream. He 
swears at her, kicks and strikes her. He 
pushes away food he doesn’t want and 
says, “It stinks.” He comes in to lunch 
whenever he pleases. 
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CASE 5 
(MALE, 13 YEarRs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother has slept with 


him the past three years. Up to age 7, she 
never let him go out with any adult (even 
father) except herself. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: When the 


patient is disobedient she puts him to bed 
in the afternoon, even now. She still pre- 
pares special food for him when he refuses 
to eat. She still sits by and coaxes. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother delayed his schooling until he was 
seven because she did not like him to leave 
her. She blocks the plan of sending him 
to boarding school. She kept him from 
having friends or learning bad things from 
other children. When he was sent to camp 
at 14, the mother visited him on the second 
day, found that his feet were wet and took 
him home. 


. Maternal control: General obedient, sub- 


missive response to maternal domination. 
Uses aggressive methods to maintain his 
dependency on the mother, insisting she 
walk to school with him, et cetera. 


CASE 6 
(MALE, 10 YEaARs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother slept with him 


until he was six years old. During the en- 
tire first five years, the mother and patient 
lived alone with practically no other con- 
tacts. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed to age 3, with the excuse, 
“You know he was all I had.” 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


mother changed the patient to another 
school because the walk there was a little 
shorter. She never allowed him to play 
with other children because they were 
rough, until age 8. He is now allowed to 
play with boys in front of the father’s 
store. Mother hired an older boy to accom- 
pany him to school because he complained 
that the boys molested him. 


. Maternal control: Anxious, obedient child. 


Accepts mother’s domination. Accepts 
mother’s infantile methods of discipline 
without protest. Mother’s “slightest dis- 
approval” is very effective in making him 
mind. He wants to do exactly what the 
mother does, helping her with the house- 
work, and is over-responsive to her ap- 
proval or disapproval. 


CASE 7 
(MALE, 11 YEaARs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother still sleeps with 


the patient. She takes him along, wherever 
she goes, even now. Much nursing care 


was necessary throughout his infancy and 
childhood because of illness. The patient 
spends all his spare time with mother. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 11 months. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


patient’s social life is exclusively with 
mother and sister. 


. Maternal control: Always very obedient to 


the mother. 


CASE 8 
(MALE, 7 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: Since the birth of pa- 


tient, mother has always insisted on stay- 
ing at home with him, and has stopped all 
her previous social activity. She gives him 
constant attention and devotion, has “lost 
herself” in the patient. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 11 to 12 months. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother continually watches the patient 
from the window. Goes to the school fre- 
quently to protect the patient against 
supposed discrimination, and whenever he 
receives poor grades. 


. Maternal control: “Overly obedient to an 


exacting and nagging mother.” 


CASE 9 
(FEMALE, 4 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: Mother’s social life is 


almost entirely monopolized by the patient. 
Extra care has been necessary because of 
various illnesses. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 16 months. The mother still 
coaxes and feeds her, and still dresses her. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


mother refused to let her help with any 
housework when the child was eager to 
do so. 


. Maternal control: The patient refuses to 


come in from play. It is often 11 P. M. 
before the mother can get her to bed. 
Patient turns off the radio after the par- 
ents have turned it on, is disrespectful and 
disobedient. 


CASE 10 
(MALE, 12 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: There is frequent kiss- 


ing and fondling. The mother practically 
never let him alone during infancy. She 
kept him away from all but a few adults 
because she was afraid of infection. Pa- 
tient still sleeps with the mother when 
father is out of town (continued to age 13). 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Patient was 


breast fed 12 months. Mother still waits 
on him, gets water for him, butters his 
bread, etc. 
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CASE 1 


(MALE, 8 YEARS *) 


. Excessive contact: When he was an infant 


mother could never leave him for an in- 
stant. When he was two years old, she had 
moods of despondency because she could 
not get away from him. She feels worried 
and unhappy when patient is out of her 
sight. Has been sleeping with him the past 
six months because he has called her. Lies 
down with him at night. Extra nursing 
care has been required because of his fre- 
quent colds. Mother says they are attached 
together like Siamese twins. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother 


dresses him every day (age 8), takes him 
to school every morning and calls for him 
every afternoon. When at school in the 
morning she pays the waiter for his lunch 
and tells waiter what to give him. Breast 
fed 13 months. Mother fed him the first 
five years. Mother still goes to the bath- 
room with him and waits for him. Mother 
insists on holding his hand when they walk 
together. Resents his walking alone. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He 


has one friend whom mother takes him to 
see every two weeks. Mother does not 
allow him to help in housework for fear 
he’ll fall and-break a dish, etc. 


. Maternal control: Mother must have a 


light burning for him until he falls asleep. 
He goes to bed at 10 P. M. Mother always 
gives in to him; does everything for him; 
is dominated by him. He spits at her and 
strikes her. 


CASE 2 
(MALE, 14 YEaRs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother moved to her 


present home so she could watch the 
patient from her window while he walked 
to school. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother con- 


tinued bottle feeding until he was 33 years 
old because he didn’t want to give it up. 
Mother bathed and dressed the patient 
until he was six and helps to bathe and 
dress him even now (age 14). 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother prevents his working in spite of 
recommendations (age 16). 


. Maternal control: He is extremely “impu- 


dent and defiant of authority.” Since age 6 
when frightened, and until age 14, the 


1 Age given is at time of referral. 
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patient did not allow the parents to go out 
in the evening or leave him at home. He 
refuses to go to school, keeps late hours, 
and refuses to get out of bed in the morn- 
ing. 
CASE 3 
(MALE, 6 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: As an infant, the pa- 


tient was ill the first six weeks in the hos- 
pital. Mother was afraid he was not getting 
enough attention, cried and begged to let 
him sleep with her; she would lie and 
watch him in her arms most of the night. 
Extra nursing care necessary the first year 
because of boils. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was bottle fed to age 4. Mother still dresses 
and washes him. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He 


sleeps in a cot in parents’ room. They are 
afraid to let him sleep alone (age 6). 
Mother always protects him against neigh- 
bors when they blame him for fighting. 
Refuses to let him do chores. 


. Maternal control: Patient is disrespectful 


and disobedient. 


CASE 4 
(MALE, 4 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: The patient had much 


nursing care because of numerous colds, 
and excessive attention to his feet (prona- 
tion). He never slept well; cried all the 
time. “Kept someone always busy push- 
ing the cradle.” Everyone tells her, says 
mother, that she pays too much attention 
to him, but she feels she has to as she is 
with him so much. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother still 


dresses him; prepares his clothes for toilet 
(age 6 years, 5 months). 


. Prevention of independent behavior: He is 


constantly with mother; refuses to leave 
her side or to return to kindergarten, or 
play outside the house unless she is with 
him. She is afraid to let him run upstairs 
as he gets out of breath. He is not allowed 
to visit in other homes. ' 


. Maternal control: Patient rules the house- 


hold by his screaming and imperative 
voice. Mother will comply with his de- 
mands rather than let him scream. He 
swears at her, kicks and strikes her. He 
pushes away food he doesn’t want and 
says, “It stinks.” He comes in to lunch 
whenever he pleases. 
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CASE 5 
(MALE, 13 YEars) 


. Excessive contact: Mother has slept with 


him the past three years. Up to age 7, she 
never let him go out with any adult (even 
father) except herself. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: When the 


patient is disobedient she puts him to bed 
in the afternoon, even now. She still pre- 
pares special food for him when he refuses 
to eat. She still sits by and coaxes. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother delayed his schooling until he was 
seven because she did not like him to leave 
her. She blocks the plan of sending him 
to boarding school. She kept him from 
having friends or learning bad things from 
other children. When he was sent to camp 
at 14, the mother visited him on the second 
day, found that his feet were wet and took 
him home. 


. Maternal control: General obedient, sub- 


missive response to maternal domination. 
Uses aggressive methods to maintain his 
dependency on the mother, insisting she 
walk to school with him, et cetera. 


CASE 6 
(MALE, 10 YEaRs) 


. Excessive contact: Mother slept with him 


until he was six years old. During the en- 
tire first five years, the mother and patient 
lived alone with practically no other con- 
tacts. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed to age 3, with the excuse, 
“You know he was all I had.” 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


mother changed the patient to another 
school because the walk there was a little 
shorter. She never allowed him to play 
with other children because they were 
rough, until age 8. He is now allowed to 
play with boys in front of the father’s 
store. Mother hired an older boy to accom- 
pany him to school because he complained 
that the boys molested him. 


. Maternal control: Anxious, obedient child. 


Accepts mother’s domination. Accepts 
mother’s infantile methods of discipline 
without protest. Mother’s “slightest dis- 
approval” is very effective in making him 
mind. He wants to do exactly what the 
mother does, helping her with the house- 
work, and is over-responsive to her ap- 
proval or disapproval. 


CASE 7 
(MALE, 11 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: Mother still sleeps with 


the patient. She takes him along, wherever 
she goes, even now. Much nursing care 


was necessary throughout his infancy and 
childhood because of illness. The patient 
spends all his spare time with mother. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 11 months. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


patient’s social life is exclusively with 
mother and sister. 


. Maternal control: Always very obedient to 


the mother. 


CASE 8 
(MALE, 7 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: Since the birth of pa- 


tient, mother has always insisted on stay- 
ing at home with him, and has stopped ali 
her previous social activity. She gives him 
constant attention and devotion, has “lost 
herself” in the patient. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed i1 to 12 months. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: 


Mother continually. watches the patient 
from the window. Goes to the school fre- 
quently to protect the patient against 
supposed discrimination, and whenever he 
receives poor grades. 


. Maternal control: “Overly obedient to an 


exacting and nagging mother.” 


CASE 9 
(FEMALE, 4 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: Mother’s social life is 


almost entirely monopolized by the patient. 
Extra care has been necessary because of 
various illnesses. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 16 months. The mother still 
coaxes and feeds her, and still dresses her. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


mether refused to let her help with any 
housework when the child was eager to 
do so. 


. Maternal control: The patient refuses to 


come in from play. It is often 11 P. M. 
before the mother can get her to bed. 
Patient turns off the radio after the par- 
ents have turned it on, is disrespectful and 
disobedient. 


CASE 10 
(MALE, 12 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: There is frequent kiss- 


ing and fondling. The mother practically 
never let him alone during infancy. She 
kept him away from all but a few adults 
because she was afraid of infection. Pa- 
tient still sleeps with the mother when 
father is out of town (continued to age 13). 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Patient was 


breast fed 12 months. Mother still waits 
on him, gets water for him, butters his 
bread, etc. 
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3. Prevention of 


. Prevention of 


. Prevention of 


independent behavior: 
Mother has prevented his bicycling, mak- 
ing his own friends, and has generally pre- 
vented the development of responsibility. 


. Maternal control: The patient is disre- 


spectful and impudent to the parents. He 
constantly demands mother’s service, and 
had a temper tantrum at the age of twelve 
because she didn’t butter his bread for him. 
He resents giving up his chair for mother 
He leaves the table and refuses to eat when 
he doesn’t get the biggest piece. 


CASE 11 
(MALE, 10 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: The patient gets con- 


stant nagging attention from the mother, 
with added devotion from the grandmother 
in his first four years. Mother stopped 
numerous social contacts to devote herself 
to the patient. She often prevents him 
from reading in order to talk to her. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Patient was 


bottle fed to 21 months. Mother still wants 
to bathe the patient. He locks the bath- 
room door and won’t let her come in. 
She stays outside and gives him directions. 
She always gets his hat and coat for him. 
independent behavior. 
Mother is unable to prevent his going with 
the boys in the streets, etc., because of his 
disobedience. 


. Maternal control: The patient is disre- 


spectful and impudent to the parents. He 
teases and bullies mother. He sleeps on a 
single bed in parents’ room or on a couch 
in the living room, regardless of their 
wishes. He turns off the radio when the 
parents wish it on. He refuses to stay at 
home nights, leaves at will, returning usu- 
ally at 10 P. M. He eats meals when he 
pleases. He slaps mother in temper (latest 
instance at age 13). 


CASE 12 
(MALE, 15 Years) 


. Excessive contact: Mother has always 


“served and watched over” the patient. 
Up to about age 10, if she left him for more 
than ten minutes he cried and called for 
her. She makes many trips to his room 
during the night to see if he is sleeping 
quietly or is restless. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed 144 months. Mother shines 
his shoes for nim. She is constantly after 
him about cleanliness, studies, going to 
bed, etc. 


independent behavior: 


Mother never allowed him to play in the 
streets or associate with other children. 
She tries to prevent his playing chess or 
reading detective stories. 


. Prevention of 


. Maternal control: The patient is disre. 


spectful and impudent to parents and sis- 
ter. When he loses his temper, strikes his 
mother; teases and bullies her. He spite- 
fully tramps with muddy shoes on clean 
floor, cuts his suits, etc. 


CASE 13 
(MALE, 14 YEarRs) 


. Excessive contact: There was much nurs- 


ing care by mother because of patient’s 
numerous illnesses in infancy and child- 
hood, up to age 7. 


. Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 


was breast fed until the age of two. 
independent behavior: 
Mother uncritically defends the boy against 
school teachers. He is given no responsi- 
bilities at home. Mother refuses to accept 
that suggestion. Mother opposes his work- 
ing hard on the basis that he will have 
enough hard work when he is grown up. 
She does not allow him to bring friends to 
the house. 


. Maternal control: Patient keeps his own 


hours. He goes to the movies whenever 
he wishes and the mother has his meals 
ready for him when he comes home. He 
is disobedient and impudent to mother, 
orders her around. Insists that she find 
his shirt, his shoes, etc. 


CASE 14 


. Excessive contact: Much nursing care was 


necessary during the patient’s infancy due 
to his frequent colds. Mother has always 
watched over the children, she says, “as 
through a microscope.” 


. Prolongation of infantile care: Mother 


dresses the patient entirely. He was breast 
fed 12 months, when mother stopped be- 
cause of pregnancy. He was bottle fed 
24 years. 


. Prevention of independent behavior: The 


patient is never allowed to play except in 
mother’s sight. Though it is only a short 
distance to the school, mother takes him 
there and calls for him every day. 


. Maternal control: The patient swears at 


mother, kicks and pinches her. 


CASE 15 
(MALE, 7 YEARS) 


. Excessive contact: The patient cried so 


frequently during the day that mother 
fondled him continuously after his second 
week. “I always had him around me; even 
when cooking I would have one hand on 
the stove, the other on the carriage—any- 
thing to stop his screeching.” Whenever 
the mother goes out, she always takes the 
child with her. 
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Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 
was breast fed 18 months. Mother still 
helps him dress. 

Prevention of independent behavior: The 
mother visits the school weekly to check 
on the patient’s progress. She had him 
transferred to a school so that he doesn’t 
have to cross street car tracks. He is al- 
lowed to play only within sight of the 
mother. 

Maternal control: Docile and submissive, 
obedient adjustment to mother and to his 
younger brother. 


CASE 16 
(MALE, 14 YEarRs) 


Excessive contact: None after the long 
nursing period. 

Prolongation of infantile care: The patient 
was breast fed 18 months. 

Prevention of independent behavior: The 
mother is uncritically protective of the 
patient and makes excuses for whatever 
he does. She objects to the boy’s going to 
work, even though he would live at home, 
because he would be away from her. 
Maternal control: The patient does as he 
pleases; goes to the movies frequently re- 
gardless of mother’s wishes. He is un- 
manageable at home. He refuses to do any 
chores. He dominates the mother and 
sister; they have always done things for 
him to prevent rows. 


CASE 17 
(MALE, 13 YEaRs) 


Excessive contact: On account of the chil- 
dren, mother rarely goes out, for her “the 
door to the outside world is closed”; when- 
ever she goes out she must come back 
immediately. 

Prolongation of infantile care: Mother has 
always done things for the patient he could 
have done for himself. For the first time 
(patient age 15) she refused to get him a 
glass of water and told him to get it him- 
self. She has him lie on a couch when he 
looks tired, and keeps the other children 
out of the room. She gets up several times 
a night to see if he is all right. 
Prevention of independent behavior: He is 
prevented from making friends in the 
neighborhood because the boys are “too 
tough.” At fifteen, he is not allowed to 
take any toys out of the room alone. 
Mother refuses to give him an allowance 
in order to supervise the spending of every 
penny. 

Maternal control: Mother says he tyran- 
nizes over her by being dependent on her 
for everything, and nagging, yet he is 
obedient as to bedtime, etc., and never 
openly rebellious to her. 


ad 


. Prolongation of infantile care: 


CASE 18 
(MALE, 16 YEaRs) 


Excessive contact: Mother “shares his 
every experience.” They always go to the 
movies together. They have practically no 
social life out of each other’s company. 
Prolongation of infantile care. 

Prevention of independent behavior: 
Mother goes to the movies and explains 
the subtitles to him in such a way that 
“there is no danger of his mind being 
poisoned.” She never allows him to join 
in outdoor sports for fear of injury, ex- 
cept recently, when he insisted on play- 
ing baseball with other boys, she accom- 
panied him. She takes up the cudgels for 
him in every school difficulty; constantly 
writes letters, makes visits, and has be- 
come the school nuisance. She helps him 
with every school subject. 

Maternal control: Remarkably obedient 
and submissive to maternal domination, 
even accepting her ‘refusal to let him play 
ball with other boys at the age of 16. 


CASE 19 
(MALE, 12 YEARS) 


Excessive contacts The patient was absent 
from mother for the first time at age 13 
when he was sent to camp for two weeks 
(“and able to do everything”). He had 
much nursing care between the ages of 
seven and eight because of infantile paraly- 
sis. Mother does not go out on account of 
her son. 

Mother 
still feeds him, helps him dress, slaps him 
when he is “naughty,” sleeps in the same 
room with him though in separate beds. 
She is constantly helping him do things he 
can do himself, even helping him into the 
bathtub (paralysis of right leg). He was 
breast fed 13 months. 

Prevention of independent behavior: 
Mother has discouraged friends by not al- 
lowing him to invite them to the home. 
Maternal control: Completely accepts 
mother’s “babying.” Obedient and docile. 
He tries to compel mother to accompany 
him to school. 


CASE 20 
(MALE, 4 YEARS) 


Excessive contact: There is still much 
fondling, sitting on mother’s lap, constant 
kissing. Mother rarely goes out with hus- 
band in order to stay with the children 
(until recently). 

Prolongation of infantile care: Mother still 
dresses him (until modified by treatment 
at age 5). 
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. Prevention of independent behavior: The 
patient refuses to play with other chil- 
dren, preferring always to be where 
mother is. 





4. Maternal control: Very obedient, does ex- 
actly as he is told. “Too good.” “Is down- 
cast if mother forgets to kiss him.” Very 
considerate of mother and solicitous of her 
in all her moods. 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA OF THE CHILDREN STUDIED IN REGARD TO SEX, AGE, INTELLIGENCE, 
HEALTH, ECONOMIC STATUS, AND DELINQUENCY 


Sex: Nineteen males; one female. 

Age span (at time of referral): 5 to 16 years; 
median age is 10 years. Four children are 
age 4 to 6 years; five are 6 to 10 years; ten 
are 10 to 15 years; one is 16 years old. 

Intelligence test classifications: two are dull; 
five are of adequate intelligence; thirteen 
are superior or very superior. Of the 
twenty, fourteen are in school; of this num- 
ber, two have repeated grades because of 
failure to pass, and one is doing poor work 
(attributed to language handicap), though 
in proper grade. The remaining eleven of 
the fourteen are doing average or superior 
work, according to school grades. 

Health: Excepting one boy with paralysis of 
an arm, there are no deformities in the 


group. Details of medical histories and 
physical examinations are given in chapters 
III and VII. 

The economic status of the group is “ade- 
quate” in eight cases; “marginal” in twelve; 
“dependent” in none. 

Delinquency: Truancy occurs in one case; 
stealing in three; of the latter, stealing in 
two is from the mother only. 

Behavior problems are of prevailingly an ag- 
gressive type in twelve cases; submissive in 
eight. 

As compared with other I. C. G. cases, the 
group is younger, more intelligent, of higher 
economic status, and less delinquent. De- 
tailed study of the factors presented in this 
addenda are to be found in various chapters. 
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Chapter III 
Patterns 


Maternal overprotection is synonymous with excessive maternal care of children. 
Its manifestations in the mother-child relationship have been grouped, according to 
the manner in which they occur, under four headings. Three of these concern 
maternal activity primarily and paraphrase the common observations: 1. “the mother 
is always there,” 2. “she still treats him like a baby,” and 3. “she won’t let him 
grow up” or “she won’t take any risks.” These expressions are rendered into the 
groupings: 1. excessive contact, 2. infantilization, and 3. prevention of independent 
behavior. All the manifestations of overprotection as revealed by maternal activity 
are classifiable under the three headings, excepting those which denote anxious 
behavior. 

Maternal anxiety or oversolicitude is indicated in our groupings only when 
revealed by objective behavior in the mother-child relationship. Since oversolicitude 
is always manifested in one or more of the three categories already enumerated, the 
problem of its inclusion is partly solved. Thus, oversolicitude will be manifested 
by refusal to take risks for the child, by excessive nursing care during illness, and 
the like. The data furthermore indicate the amount of oversolicitude as measured 
generally by the type of activity prevented by the mother, the extent of infantilization, 
the amount of contact. In our study we are imited to factual evidence of overprotection. 





The advantage in handling factual data 
is obvious. The evidence is well defined, 
hence, more convincing; comparisons of 
the signs of overprotection are easily 
made for each case and studied in rela- 
tion to other phases of the investigation. 
Nevertheless, the significance of the man- 
ner in which oversolicitude is manifested 
cannot be captured by a record of its 
objective overprotective manifestations. 
The child who is ill with a mild case 
of measles may be exposed to a mother 
whose harassed look, exaggerated re- 
sponse, tense embracing and tearful ex- 
clamations, “Oh, my baby, my poor sick 
baby,” give evidence of more intensive 
overprotection than that of a mother 
in a similar plight, also overprotective, 
yet emotionally more controlled. The 
difference in the two mothers is brought 
out in our study only insofar as the in- 
tensity of response is proportional to the 
factual data. Assuming that the facts 
recorded under excessive contact, infantil- 
ization, and prevention of independent 
behavior are equal in two given cases, 


there remains a difference in the quality 
or intensity of behavior that is not re- 
corded. There is no way of telling with 
the data at hand how the child’s per- 
sonality is affected by this qualitative 
difference. At this stage of development 
in our human relationship studies we 
must be content with gross differentiation. 

The fourth criterion of overprotection 
is lack or excess of maternal control. The 
former indicates a breakdown in the 
mother’s ability to modify her child’s be- 
havior. In extreme form, the mother is 
quite subservient to the demands of her 
nursery despot who has retained full 
possession of the mother’s attention and 
services as in the first year of life. The 
latter indicates excessive maternal domi- 
nation of the child. 

When overprotection is revealed by all 
four criteria, the picture presented is well 
portrayed by a mother who holds her 
child tightly with one hand and makes 
the gesture of pushing away the rest of 
the world with the other. Her energies 
are directed to preserving her infant as 
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infant for all time, preserving it from all 
harm and from contact with the rest of 
humanity. For her child she will fight 
hard, make every sacrifice, and aggres- 
sively prevent interference with her social 
monopoly. Her aggression, directed so 
strongly against the intruder, yields, how- 
ever, before the child. Towards him she 
is submissive; her discipline falters when 
he becomes assertive in the latter half of 
infancy, and is gradually destroyed. 

The picture presents a composite of 
eleven out of the twenty “pure” cases. It 
summarizes instances of maternal over- 
protection in which the negative aspect 
of the fourth sign, “lack of maternal con- 
trol,” is present. In the remaining nine 
cases, eight children show an excessively 
submissive relation to the mother, are 
obedient to her, and very dependent. 

In the one group the general picture 
is that of inadequately modified behavior 
in respect to infantile power over the 
mother. The infantile aggression is mani- 
fested in having one’s way, dominating 
every situation, manipulating the scene 
in order to be the central figure, display- 
ing of temper when crossed. The over- 
protection may be described as a process 
in which infantile power, unmodified, ex- 
pands into a monstrous growth that tends 
to subjugate the parents. 

In the second group, the dependency 
phase of the infant’s relation to the mother 
is fostered through lack of development 
or overmodification of the dominating 
phase. In regard to infantile aggression, 
the overprotection in the second group is 
a process of constriction rather than ex- 
pansion—a constriction in the growth of 
aggressive tendencies. 

In their clinical manifestations of over- 
protection, mothers show a distinct dif- 
ference in the two groups. Mothers of 
the dominating children are indulgent; 
mothers of the submissive children are 
dominating. The statement as it stands 
is merely a description implied by the 
meaning of the terms employed. For if 
a child is submissive to his mother, it is 
implied that he readily yields to her de- 
mands, that he keeps away from the com- 
pany she forbids, that he goes to bed on 
time, et cetera. She appears to be domi- 


nating the child, and the child is sub- 
missive to her. On the other hand, if a 
child goes to bed when he pleases, eats 
only what happens to suit his fancy, the 
fact that his behavior has been consis- 
tently undisciplined with his mother im- 
plies that she has been consistently 
indulgent. The fact that the mother has 
indulged or dominated is implied in the 
description of the child’s behavior as un- 
disciplined or submissive. The question 
remains, is the type of maternal over- 
protection determined primarily by ma- 
ternal attitude or by the type of response 
in her offspring? Before we can attempt 
an answer we must study the significant 
phases of overprotection in detail, besides 
the backgrounds of the mother and child, 
and their response to family life. So far, 
at least, a study of manifestations has 
revealed two distinct relationships in the 
maternal overprotective forms. 


EXCESSIVE CONTACT 


Excessive contact, the inseparability of 
mother and child, is the first and foremost 
evidence of maternal overprotection. 
When contact is excessive, infantilization 
and prevention of the child’s independent 
growth are natural outcomes. In fact, 
some behavior items might be classified 
in any one of the first three groups. Take, 
for example, the item “breast fed eighteen 
months.” It denotes excessive contact, 
infantilization, and also, in as far as it 
prevents adaptation to the more “mature” 
manner of feeding at eighteen months, 
prevention of “independent” growth. The 
item is classified only under infantiliza- 
tion because it indicates factually that the 
mother is continuing a practice past the 
usual time in her social group. Classifica- 
tion in other groups would be an in- 


ference. Consider the item, “The mother 


goes nowhere without her son (now age 
12).” There is no question of the classifi- 
cation “excessive social contact.” It is 
also fair to infer that the making of 
friends, hence, “independent growth,” is 
prevented by this arrangement. However, 
the mother may not have actively pre- 
vented her boy from forming friendships. 
He may himself have made no efforts or 
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even refused to do so. If she had actively 
prevented him, then that item would be 
so Classified. There are overprotective 
mothers, certainly, who, though wishing 
to absorb the entire social life of their off- 
spring, do not actively prevent their form- 
ing other social contacts. If the children 
of such mothers differ from those whose 
friendships have not been allowed to de- 
velop, then our classification will help to 
reveal the significant differences deter- 
mining or resulting from variations in the 
stress of overprotective patterns. 

Excessive contact is manifested in con- 
tinuous companionship of mother and 
child, prolonged nursing care, excessive 
fondling, or sleeping with the mother 
long past infancy. We do not have norms 
statistically established for all these ac- 
tivities. Obviously gross differences from 
generally known maternal behavior are 
then alone reliable. 

Social and physical contact are differ- 
entiated in order to determine the special 
influence, if any, of body contact. Of the 
forms of physical contiguity, sleeping 
with the mother presents the longest and 
potentially the closest form of contact. 
We might anticipate that in puberty, es- 
pecially under the overprotective regime, 
incestuous conflict would then be overtly 
expressed; and that where social contact 
is excessive, though without close physi- 
cal contact, incestuous conflict would 
be expressed through an indirect symp- 
tomatology. 

Besides excessive social contact, sleep- 
ing with the mother occurred in six of 
the group of twenty. These six are all 
boys and when first examined ranged in 
age from 8 to 13. Three were older than 
12 years; the remaining three were ages 
8, 10 and 11, respectively. Since all but 
one have been treated or followed up at 
least two years since the initial study, we 
have three patients now as old as 14, 15 
and 16. 

The oldest of these adolescents is gener- 
ally submissive to his mother, is called 
“sissy” and “mamma’s boy” by his school 
companions, avoids boys’ games, is very 
neat and clean, and afraid to fight. His 
mother regards him as “sweet, affection- 
ate and considerate” (at 13). There was 


excessive contact in his first year of life 
because of his constant crying and the 
mother’s fear that he would die since he 
was “delicate and underweight.” He does 
not mix with other boys and is constantly 
at home after school hours, usually read- 
ing. He has also received extra care 
because of his frequent complaints of 
fatigue. He has occasionally slept with 
the mother (up to age 15); there has been 
little or no fondling. 

The overprotection has been chiefly in- 
dulgent, though mixed with domination. 
For example, the mother had him get a 
glass of water for himself for the first time 
when he was fifteen years old. At the 
same time, if he is naughty she puts him 
to bed early and punishes him as though 
he were a small child. In relation to the 
mother, his symptoms are chiefly of de- 
pendency. Puberty is delayed. He has a 
feminine make-up, high pitched voice and 
small genitals. 

Since age 14, when sleeping in his own 
bed he has occasionally walked in his 
sleep, each time to the mother’s bed. 
Once, at about age 143, after he was in 
bed the mother powdered his back with 
talcum because of a “heat rash,” where- 
upon he had an erection. The mother told 
the incident to the father as a sign that 
the boy “was growing up.” The patient 
is always very modest about his attire. 

The next oldest of the seven is a boy 
of 15 (Case 5), timid and reserved, who, 
like the previous patient, does not play 
with other boys and is called “sissy.” 

The overprotection is largely dominat- 
ing in this case, and the patient’s relation 
to the mother dependent and submissive. 
Up to age 7 the patient was always, when 
not asleep, in the mother’s company. The 
mother has “always kept him in very 
closely and was afraid to have him mix 
with other children for fear of diseases 
and the things he might learn from them.” 
Her plan of overcoming his unhappiness 
in school is “to simply sacrifice everything 
and take him out of school and go with 
him some place where she could be with 
him all the time.” When disobedient, she 
puts him to bed in the afternoon (then 
age 13). She has been sleeping with him 
the past three years (patient’s age 10-13 
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years). Like the previous patient also, 
physical findings are of a feminine looking 
boy, with large hips and high pitched 
voice, though genitalia were well devel- 
oped. There is no overt evidence of sexual 
response to the mother. 

The third boy (Case 10), age 14, is dis- 
respectful and impudent to his parents. 
Physically, he is robust and sexually well 
developed. 

Maternal overprotection is chiefly of the 
indulgent type in this case. There has 
been excessive social contact, much fon- 
dling and kissing, and sleeping with the 
mother during the father’s absences from 
the home on account of business. The 
sleeping arrangement was_ terminated 
when the patient was age 13 years, 1 
month. The father had just left on a 
trip. The patient came to his mother’s 
bedroom and said he would like to sleep 
with her; then he suddenly turned pale, 
and walked out of the room. When later 
the mother asked him why he didn’t want 
to sleep with her, and why he turned pale, 
he answered that it ‘made him sick.” 

It is interesting that in spite of pro- 
longed physical contact in bed with the 
mother during adolescence, not one of the 
three made incestuous attempts, although 
two of them gave evidence of direct sexual 
response or conflict. All three were 
warned and threatened about masturba- 
tion. Although allowed to sleep with the 
mother, they were never exposed to her 
nakedness. All received more than the 
usual training in sex taboos. 

The three adolescents in Group I do not 
show evidence of direct sex response to 
mothers. Such symptoms, when present, 
were manifested in various peregrinations 
of the incestuous conflict which will be 
considered in a later chapter on the prob- 
lems of overprotected children. It is 
worth noticing at this point that where 
the child’s relation to the mother is sub- 
missive rather than dominating, he is 
theoretically less likely to be sexually 
aggressive. 

Among the preadolescent children in 
Group I, a boy (Case 11), when age 10 
years, 10 months, embraced and kissed 
his mother while she lay on a couch and 


then proposed they do to each other “what 
dogs do,” illustrating with body move- 
ments. The overprotection was indulgent. 
Social contact was excessive in infancy 
though the child did not sleep with the 
mother, and there was no undue fondling. 
The child became an omnivorous reader; 
the mother would often snatch the book 
from him to get his company. Indeed, 
the mother’s efforts to keep him in closest 
contact were fought off by the patient. 
She still insists on bathing him, but he 
won't allow it and locks the bathroom 
door. She remains outside the door and 
gives him directions. She resents the fact 
that he refuses to undress in front of her. 

Although physical contact in this case 
is not excessive, the child’s frank incestu- 
ous proposal is in keeping with the 
mother’s own efforts to encourage his 
body contact and with the child’s very 
dominating behavior. 

Eight of the group of twenty cases re- 
ceived prolonged nursing care because of 
illness. The intensification of overpro- 
tection occasioned by jeopardy to the life 
of the child will be considered in a later 


chapter. At this point, the relation of ill- 


ness to excessive contact is our main con- 
cern. A study of medical histories pre- 
ceding age 7 has been made by Brunk for 
30 overprotected and 200 “non-overpro- 
tected” Institute cases. These show prac- 
tically the same number of illnesses and 
operations per child for each group. The 
types of illnesses also were quite similar. 

In our group of twenty cases, which 
represents a more carefully weeded list 
than Miss Brunk’s, there are listed 62 ill- 
nesses before age 6, and 16 operations. 
There are 3.1 illnesses per child in con- 
trast with 1.4 of the check group; .8 oper- 
ations per child in contrast with .25. In 
other words, the overprotected group had 


more than twice as many illnesses and ~ 


three times as many operations as the 


check group. In regard to accidents, not 


one was recorded for Miss Brunk’s group 
or ours. There were 20, or one for every 
ten children, in the check group. 

These findings appear consistent with 
the general observation that overpro- 
tective mothers give more accurate and 
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complete developmental histories of their 
children than do others, and are more 
likely to secure medical care and take 
medical advice (hence, the large number 
of tonsillectomies). Refusal to take risks 
for the child, prevention of his inde- 
pendent growth, however great an evil 
in his social development, is reflected in 
the absence of one serious accident. 

The findings therefore do not lend sup- 
port to the theory that illnesses per se 
are productive of maternal overprotection. 
It appears obvious, however, that frequent 
nursing care means more maternal con- 
tact and for the child may be an infantiliz- 
ing experience; further, if associated with 
danger to life, it intensifies the overpro- 
tective attitude. As reenforcing factors 
in excessive contact, prolonged illnesses, 
whether mild or severe, are more impor- 
tant than acute illnesses. 

A distinction might be made between 
maternal response to physical conditions 
in the child requiring constant contact, 
yet not threatening to life, and response 
to acute conditions in the child that may 
be brief, yet frightening because of the 
supposed imminence of death. Contrast, 
for example, two overprotective mothers, 
of whom one has given very frequent care 
to a child because it appeared sickly and 
weak from birth until age 7, though never 
seriously ill, and the other who had a 
child requiring no extra care because of 
illnesses except on three occasions in in- 
fancy—bronchopneumonia, a mastoiditis 
with operative interference, and one con- 
vulsion. In the latter case, anxiety about 
the child and fear of its death would tend 
toward oversolicitude, i.e., exaggerated 
response to the child’s physical state on 
all other occasions. In the former, anxiety 
about death would be a secondary re- 
sponse to the chronic though mild illness, 
which would necessitate and hence in- 
tensify the closeness of contact between 
mother and child. There are mothers, 
not especially overprotective, yet demon- 
strating marked oversolicitude during the 
child’s illness, no matter how mild, who 
have been sensitized by one or more ex- 
periences with “death close to the child.” 
On the other hand, there are mothers 





also, neither overprotective nor overly 
solicitous about health, who relish the 
close social contact that the child’s ill- 
nesses afford. 

Given an overprotective attitude, in 
which closeness to the child is a powerful 
motive, all conditions requiring nursing 
care become reenforcing factors. Serious 
illnesses of the child intensify the over- 
solicitous phase of the overprotective 
pattern. 

With present limitations in data and 
our inability to split a relationship into 
its fine elements, we cannot measure the 
intrinsic value of the mother’s varying 
experiences with the illnesses of her chil- 
dren and prove how her overprotection 
takes on various shapes in conformity 
with differential external factors. We can 
at this stage merely assume that a mother, 
already prepared to play an overprotec- 
tive role, and, hence, already disposed 
toward oversolicitude and excessive con- 
tact, will, in the event of illnesses in her 
offspring, receive an extra push in that 
direction. It must be remembered that 
maternal response to the infant’s illness 
is regarded not as a genetic factor but as 
a strengthening element in an attitude 
already present, weighting it, however, 
with the measure of the external event. 

An example of marked apprehension 
about illness and excessive contact, re- 
enforced by the special form of organic 
difficulty in her child, is well demon- 
strated by the mother in Case 7. She has 
never gone anywhere without her 11 year 
old son, when he is not at school. She 
still sleeps with him. In his first year of 
life he was a colicky baby and received 
abundant nursing care by the mother. 
When age 33 years his life was in jeopardy 
because of double lobar pneumonia. The 
doctor told the mother there was little 
chance for recovery. Empyema was a 
sequel; a thoracotomy was performed 
with good recovery. Several months of 
nursing care were required. At 4 years 
of age the child began to take on weight 
rapidly. The genitalia were examined 
and appeared to be very small. A Froéh- 
lich syndrome was diagnosed and about 
three years of glandular therapy and 
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weekly visits to private physicians fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile the mother made a 
daily examination of the genitalia, a prac- 
tice she still continued at the time of our 
examination when the patient was 11. 

Due to financial difficulties the patient 
had to receive treatment at dispensaries 
when age 7. About that time, the patient 
was demonstrated in a clinic. The mother 
said she overheard the doctor tell his 
students that the patient, her son, would 
die by age 17. The mother then com- 
mented, “I knew I had been giving in to 
him before, but after that I knew I 
couldn’t give in to him enough.” 

The condition requiring glandular treat- 
ment had lasted seven years up to the 
time of examination. In itself it was not 
apparently serious to life. The boy was 
not ill in bed; he attended school regu- 
larly and seemed healthy though fat. Yet 
if afforded the mother a plausible pretext 
to examine his body daily; made neces- 
sary frequent weighing of the boy. In 
short, it gave tremendous reenforcement 
to the already existing excessive contact. 

On two occasions the death of the child 
was predicted—once during his lobar 
pneumonia and again when the fatal 
words were heard at the clinic. These 
experiences would act presumably as fac- 
tors keenly intensifying apprehension 
about the child’s death and would re- 
enforce the mother’s general oversolici- 
tude about her son’s health. 

At the time of our examination the 
mother protested greatly when she was 
asked to remain outside the examining 
room. She said that in all his numerous 
examination she had always. been 
present. After much persuasion she con- 
sented, remaining close to the examining- 
room door. 

In the remaining cases, various mix- 
tures of prolonged contact through nurs- 
ing care, besides experience of acute, 
serious illness, are shown. Of eight cases 
in which illnesses afforded an added rea- 
son for excessive contact, in seven the 
child became an object of solicitude and 
received extra care because of sickness 
very shortly atter birth. Although health 
histories of overprotected and non-over- 


protected children may not show signifi- 
cant differences in type or frequency of 
illness (except in the number of acci- 
dents), a study of the time distribution 
of the child’s illnesses may prove interest- 
ing. In the absence of such a study we 
may at least indicate the theoretical sig- 
nificance of the distribution of illness as 
an added stimulus of overprotection. 
When a child’s sickness follows immedi- 
ately or shortly after birth, its actual, 
besides its psychological, threat to life 
is greater than if it occurs later on in 
infancy or childhood. If all the child’s 
illnesses come in rapid succession in the 
first two years of life, maternal contact 
and solicitude at that time are presumably 
more intense and productive of overpro- 
tection than if the same illnesses are 
scattered through the first ten years of 
life. Further, when maternal attachment 
is increased, through whatever agency, in 
the first year of the infant’s life there 
naturally follows a lessened ability to 
yield to the growing independence of the 
child. The two-year-old is normally given 
less protective care than the one-year-old. 
When maternal attachment is intensified 
by illness during the first year of life, 
maternal release is hindered and the atti- 
tude of the child fixed by the one-year-old 
relationship. Hence, one must investigate 
all external factors in the first year of the 
infant’s life that may tend to solidify the 
overprotection in that period and thereby 
help to explain the infantilization, an at- 
tempt to hold the mother-infant relation- 
ship throughout the life of the child. 
Further examples of illness in infancy 
and childhood operating as factors in- 
creasing maternal contact and apprehen- 
sion follow in the addenda. Unfortunately 
comparable data for other groups are not 
at hand. The mere tabulation of incidence 


of disease, operation and accident, when 


viewed as purely external factors, is in- 
adequate. We need complete data on time 
periods, progress of disease, the various 
phases to which mothers were exposed, 
the physicians’ statements to mothers, be- 
sides incidental factors, indicating in de- 
tail what mothers experienced in terms 
of contact with and apprehension because 
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of their children’s ailments. Nevertheless, 
we may say with certainty that in twelve 
cases in Group I the medical history of 
the child shows nothing significant in 
this connection. In the remaining eight 
cases, the medical data furnish interest- 
ing evidence that the overprotection is 
strengthened through excessive contact 
and apprehension on the part of the 
mother. Actual danger of death occurred 
in four cases: Case 3, asphyxia neona- 
torum and severe boils; Case 1, broncho- 
pneumonia, mastoidectomy; Case 19, in- 
fantile paralysis; Case 14, convulsions, 
cervical adenitis with high temperature. 
Apprehension of death because of factors 
besides actual illness occurred in three 
others: Case 7, hypopituitarism and 
doctor’s prediction of death from pituitary 
tumor; Case 13, sickly and weak from 
infancy to age 7 with vomiting spells, 
and a convulsion in infancy; Case 17, 
underweight and “delicate” in the first 
vear of life. In all eight cases there is 
evidence of prolonged nursing care given 
by the mothers. 


SUMMARY 


Since maternal overprotection repre- 
sents exaggerated maternal care of the 
child, a study of its overt manifestations 
is directed to activities that yield factual 
data. Exaggerations of the usual physical 
and social contacts, infantile care, and 
protection against danger, in the rearing 
of children, are clinically described as 
excessive contact, infantilization, and pre- 
vention of independent behavior. Such 
activities appear overtly as behavior pri- 
marily of the mother. Exaggerations of 
the usual maternal attempts to modify 
the child’s behavior, observed in the form 
of discipline and indulgence, are clinically 
described as domination and indulgence, 
and the data collected under the caption 
“maternal control.” The latter exagger- 
ations are observed most conveniently in 
the child’s response to maternal control. 
Of the manifestations of overprotection, 
the first three are seen as activity of the 
mother; the fourth as activity of the child. 
On the basis of differences in manifesta- 


tion of maternal control,” maternal over- 
protection is classified as dominating and 
indulgent. 

Data of overprotection when classified 
into four groups show much dovetailing; 
nevertheless, there are characteristic dif- 
ferences. 

Excessive contact is manifested in con- 
tinuous companionship of mother and 
child, prolonged nursing care, excessive 
fondling, and sleeping with the mother 
long past infancy. The twenty “pure” 
cases (Group I) contained six boys who 
slept with their mothers long past in- 
fancy, three of them during adolescence. 
Of the latter, two showed overt evidence 
of direct sexual response or conflict, 
though none showed overt incestuous be- 
havior. Of the former, one showed active 
incestuous behavior. In the remaining 
fourteen cases of Group I, no overt sexual 
response to the mother was revealed. 

In eight cases, excessive contact was 
occasioned by prolonged nursing care. A 
study of the twenty medical histories of 
Group I and a contrasting group of 200 
“non-overprotected” cases shows on the 
average twice as many illnesses and three 
times as many operations in the former. 
The findings are regarded as inaccurate 
for illnesses, but accurate for operations, 
since they appear consistent with the 
general observation that overprotective 
mothers give more accurate and complete 
medical histories of children, as also de- 
velopmental histories, than do others. 
Not one serious accident occurred to the 
children in Group I; twenty occurred in 
the contrast group. Most of the Group I 
operations were tonsillectomies. In com- 
bination with the absence of serious ac- 
cidents, these findings are at least con- 
sistent with the careful medical attention 
and protective behavior of the overpro- 
tecting mothers. 

Consideration was given to the problem 
of prolonged nursing care in ordinary ill- 
nesses, of their distribution in time as 
external factors reenforcing maternal 
contact, and serious or other frightening 
conditions, threatening to the life of the 
child, as factors stimulating maternal 
apprehension. 
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EXAMPLES OF ILLNESSES IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD AS POTENTIAL F'ACTORS 
REENFORCING MATERNAL CONTACT 


Case 3: Child was born asphyxiated, and 
within a few days had numerous boils over 
the scalp. Visitors to the ward said, “Look at 
that poor little baby. I doubt if he will live.” 
The mother was greatly upset, cried fre- 
quently and was unable to sleep. She begged 
and finally persuaded the nurse to let the baby 
sleep in her bed. The mother would lie awake 
and watch the baby through the night. The 
scalp was treated for nine months. The child 
had frequent colds. When 23 years of age, 
there was much worry because of bow-legs. 
Mother refused to follow the recommenda- 
tion that he wear braces. At 4, he had measles 
and in the same year, because of his frequent 
colds, a tonsillectomy. (Note bottle feeding to 
age 4.) 

Note re-enforcement of maternal overpro- 
tection shortly after the birth of the child, 
through fear of its death at a period when the 
protective attitude is especially powerful, fol- 
lowed by excessive contact. 

Case 1: Sickly baby; “croup” when teeth- 
ing; bronchopneumonia at 14 months; fre- 
quent colds and sore throat to age 6; mastoid 
operation at 5; measles at 54; a tonsillectomy 
at 6, followed shortly by chicken-pox. 

The history shows general physical condi- 
tions requiring extra care in infancy, with 
factors intensifying such care through life— 
threatening conditions in infancy (broncho- 
pneumonia) and childhood (mastoid opera- 
tion)—a good setting for the increased ma- 
ternal apprehension that follows. 

Case 19: Infantile paralysis at 7 years. Doc- 
tor did not expect patient to live. Much nurs- 
ing care for twelve months and since then 
numerous visits to doctors for treatment of 
paralyzed right side. 

The case illustrates a situation that because 
of the prolonged nursing period and original 
jeopardy to life reenforced overprotective 
factors already present. 

Case 17: Baby underweight and delicate, 
especially in first year of life. Mother afraid 
he would die. 


Case 13: Patient “sickly and weak” during 
infancy and up to age 7. Vomiting spells and 
one convulsion during infancy. Influenza and 
pneumonia at 4. 

Case 14: Three convulsions at 14 months of 
age, with cervical adenitis and high tempera- 
ture. Catches cold easily. Physician has 
warned mother against ever exposing the 
child to draughts. Factors favored apprehen- 
sion and excessive contact. 

Case 4: No serious illnesses in infancy but 
numerous colds. Much nursing care by 
mother, and much attention to his feet be- 
cause of pronation due to rickets, for which 
he has worn arches since age 2. Attacks of 
diarrhea age 3 weeks to 5 months. Tonsil- 
lectomy at 19 months. 

Case 9: Colic and much crying first half 
year of life. Mild diphtheria at 2 years. Ton- 
sillectomy at 2 years, 4 months, and within 
a few months, several paracenteses of ear 
drums; treatment of ears and sinuses weekly 
since that time. 


The last five cases cited are typical in- 
stances of conditions shortly following birth, 
that call on the mother’s protective ten- 
dencies at an especially crucial time, i.e., in 
the infant’s most helpless period. Assuming 
a “typical” maternal attitude, such conditions 
would weigh the balance in favor of overpro- 
tection. Assuming a previously conditioned 
overprotective attitude, they would reenforce 
the overprotection. It is not difficult to visual- 
ize how, starting the maternal career with a 
sickly infant who has one or more serious 
acute illnesses, a mother’s whole orientation 
to the social experiences of the child is af- 
fected. However, in the twenty instances of 
“pure” overprotection not one case reveals in- 
fantile histories as an exclusive source of ma- 
ternal overprotection. In the cases of so-called 
“mild overprotection,” the favoring of the 
child sickly in infancy is, of course, a common 
finding. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ANTISEMITISM 


—— 


sonalized objects and abstractions are not hated. Collectivities of people are 
hated only in so far as they are embodied in concrete personalizations or personifi- 
cations. These you-patterns implicit in the act of hating rarely approach a coincidence 
with the objectively verifiable characteristics of any real person. They may be en- 
tirely fantastic, with no validity whatever outside of the person who has elaborated 
them. They always include characteristics of this person himself, and they are always 
real and significant in explaining some phases of his activity. They are, however, 
complex entities that are relatively uncommunicable, quite beyond consensual vali- 
dation, and therefore unsuited to rationalize the basis of any collaborative interper- 
sonal action. Two people who have discovered that each ‘hates greed’ are not nearly | 
so ready for mutually satisfactory performance as are two people who discover that ! 
each hates a particular third person. The more seriously the first two discuss their 
alleged common antipathy the more they become puzzled at each other. The more 
the second two discuss their hated third person, the more detestable he becomes to 
each, and the greater is the facilitation of hostile and destructive activities towards 
him, by either one or both of them. 
The most widespread hatred of a collectivity in the Western world today is anti- 
semitism. Hatred of the Jews has been made a national creed by at least one state. i 


[593 ] 


Hy ‘conatin is an attitude of a person involved in interpersonal relations. Unper- 
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A trend in this direction is being manifested by the other totalitarian powers, and 
there is a disturbing responsiveness to the formula in many of the citizens of more 
democratic countries. Hatred under any circumstance can scarcely be constructive, 
It is essentially a destructive motivation. Irrational hatred may be assumed to be 
detrimental to the hater and the hated, and to others among whom the hatred is mani- 
fested. Widespread hatred of a group of citizens who make up an important minority 
in a democracy is a contravention of the philosophy of the state which stultifies the 
haters and diminishes their feeling of security in the governmental system under 
which they are living. Confidence derives from one’s interpersonal relations, and, 
when rational and dependable, is not based on demonstrations of personal power but 
rather on prevailingly favorable, friendly, or positive, attitudes towards one. The 
presence of enemies, real or imagined, is nugatory to untroubled progression. It calls 
out tension states that reduce interpersonal efficiency and diminish the pleasure of 
living; that are in fact expressions of biological insecurity, fear. Democratic systems 
are expanding emergents of recent origin that require for their functional success 
confidence, self-respect and respect for others, on the part of the electors, the people. 
The more widespread these conditions prevail, the better the system works and the 
greater is the good that it confers on its citizens. Any pervasive enmity within a 
democracy is dangerous. It increases the proportion of people who feel insecure. It 
intensifies feelings of individual difference. It undermines that general respect for 
other people which is the real basis for dependable self-respect. Antisemitism is this 
very sort of a pervasive enmity. It is also an enmity peculiarly difficult to combat 
because of its particular irrational basis. These considerations make the genesis and 
meaning of antisemitism a current major problem of psychiatry and our democratic 
state. 

The people of the Western world, wittingly or unwittingly, are almost universally 
antisemitic.. The more cultivated one is, the more probably one adheres to the ideal 
of tolerance, especially in abstract fields of behavior and belief. This ideal makes 
conscious hatred of a Jew qua Jew unwelcome, unless some formula is found that 
removes the Jews from the realm of the fully human. Ideals of tolerance in this sense 
in fact have had their most dynamic réle in this very matter of antisemitism; it has 
for many years been less shameful to admit a hatred of Catholics, of Irish, of Negroes 
or the like, than to be confessedly a hater of the Jews. This specific focus of the 
mores of tolerance points in itself towards the universality of a tendency towards 
antisemitic prejudice, and to a need to exclude it from consciousness. 

The psychiatrist has learned that each of one’s personalizations is understandable. 
In any collaborative effort towards formulating the more private world of factors that 
manifest in one’s interpersonal actions and beliefs, many of these unique personifi- 
cations of objects, abstractions and collectivities have to be resolved into personal 
insight. Social intercourse depends primarily on a rough consensus of personalized 
abstractions; a person who can achieve this cannot escape doing so; a creature who 
cannot can scarcely become human. In a stable phase of culture when social change 


is of low velocity, the factors that make for high individuation of personalizations are - 


unimportant and even the poorly-equipped can grasp enough of “what everyone 
knows” to live comfortably. In the modern world of swiftly but unevenly expanding 
horizons, of enormous inequality of economic, political, socio-geographical, and skill 

1The hostile sentiments of a Jew towards other Jews is not germane to the nuclear formula of this 
presentation. It is a complex reaction of the individual who has suffered from submersive identification 


with the unpleasant personalizations of the minority of which he is a member, and who fears further 
injury of this sort. 
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opportunities, it is quite otherwise. Individuation to the extent of actual psychosis 
is frequent. The biologically handicapped are increasingly disadvantaged. Everyone 
comes to have some personalizations that are so impractical, socially, that they give 
rise to definite maladjustment in living. The psychiatrist cannot guide his patient 
towards greater success around these unique artefacts. They have to be converted 
into forms that are more nearly valid approximations to the equivalent personaliza- 
tions of the other people who are necessary to the patient. This process is said to 
result in insight, more valid information about one’s personality as it manifests itself 
in one’s interpersonal relations. 

In the study of personality, there appear for investigation the more troublesome 
of one’s me-you patterns, including some of those that personify objects, institutions, 
abstractions or collectivities. Each one of them unfolds itself as a dynamism that was 
evolved in an inevitable fashion in the individual’s concrete life experience. The 
origin of each personalization is seen to have been historically necessary for the 
adequate functional development of the personality concerned. From its origin in 
concrete experience and a real interpersonal situation, each personalization has itself 
had a developmental history which is in turn completely understandable in terms of 
the functionai adequacy of the person in the series of interpersonal situations through 
which he has had to live. The personalizations concerned in anyone’s hatred of the 
Jews are dynamisms that emerged at some specific time in his life and that thereafter 
evolved in strict accordance with his personal experience and the adaptive necessities 
that inhered in the series of his subsequent life situations. The presenting content 
of one’s personalizations of the hated Jewish collectivity may show little obvious 
relationship to the content of one’s original anti-Jewish dynamism. Their manifesta- 
tions, however, are explicable only on the basis of its evolution. The person may say 
that he hates Jews, Catholics and Negroes with equal intensity. Superficial inquiry, 
however, will reveal significant differentials in his beliefs and his actions towards 
persons whom he identifies with each of the hated collectivities. In general, his anti- 
semitic attitudes will be the most primitive, the most diffusely universal. This is 
subject to individual exception where known injury has been sustained from a repre- 
sentative of the hated group. Moreover, it has not been equally true at all times in 
all parts of the Western world. Up to some two decades ago, persons reared in certain 
Protestant communities had profound—early emergent—hatred of Catholics that ap- 
proached, apparently exceeded, the intensity of their antisemitic attitudes? The 
content of most anticatholic sentiments differed widely from the general patterns of 
antisemitism; in fact, at least in the period of anticatholic decadence, approximated 
some major formulae current in antinegro prejudices. There were also conspicious 
individual exceptions to a regional universality of the conscious or unwitting hatred 
of Catholics, as there have always been more abundantly in areas of strong anti- 
negrism. Exceptions to a general antisemitism are quite another matter. 

These three instances of hated collectivities are especially revealing for com- 
parative psychiatric study, because the personal origins of these particular hostile 
dynamisms are not intimately related to the influence of economic, political, or socio- 
geographical factors. In hatred of Jews or Catholics, the origin is much too early; in 
hatred of Negroes there is often found to have been a pro-Negro dynamism which 
has been warped into a subsequently enforced hostility—with peculiarly wide dis- 

2The reservation of “tolerance” in this case sheds much light on the psychopathology of irrational 
prejudice towards a collectivity, and the facilitation of pseudo-collaborative behavior by propaganda 


techniques. The contemporary “Stiirmer’” was a weekly called “The Menace.” It had good circulation in 
some areas as recently as 1912. 
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crepancy between conscious and unwitting behavior and remarkable inconsistency 
of beliefs, in many denizens of the region of general hatred. 

The roots of any hatred of a collectivity are to be sought in influences as widespread 
as are its manifestations. The roots of antisemitism must be influences coterminous 
with the Western world. There is but one group of these influences. It is the 
Christian ideology itself, as it is presented to and inculcated in the personality of 
almost every child. , 

Religions are structures of transcendental beliefs and rituals that serve certain 
great necessities of the persons making up the adherents or communicants of the 
particular faith. These structures are not static, but they are among the most stable 
of all cultural entities. They tend to be systematized but, being essentially additional 
to the world that can be treated logically, their systematizations have to include some 
irrational, magical, factors.’ From the standpoint of psychiatry as the study of inter- 
personal relations, the most significant difference between a religion as held by a 
person, and a state of systematized delusion resides in the element of social partici- 
pation. Some people necessary to the particular person have incorporated in their 
several personalities approximately the same structure of transcendental beliefs and 
rituals. Actions and foresights of actions in situations integrated with these people 
therefore prove valid. One “knows what to expect,” not because one has a correct 
view of inevitable interpersonal relations, but because there is a community of assump- 
tions as to the inevitability of certain courses of personal events. The achievement 
of such a community of assumption, especially in this relatively boundless universe 
of things and relationships that can be imagined, is usually the result of a rather 
methodical education. It is not necessary to set up a special teaching situation in 
order to inculcate in the young the most consistent and constantly manifested traits 
of the family culture-complex. Very special educative situations indeed are needed 
if one is to eradicate the effects of this most facile sort of acculturation. It is safe to 
assume that the nucleus of one’s personal religion has been acquired in this automatic 
way, in the great majority of cases. With this assumption, one may then consider the 
more formal religious education of the Christian young. Everything that is not self- 
evident from the previous experience of the young has to be “explained” or learned 
as a verbal formula imposed by authority. The more formal Christian training provides 
the child with impressions closely approximating the following: There are at least 
two Gods, one the Son of the Other. The Son was made man, became a person like 
other people, and lived as a person among others. He was a truly godly person, the 
ideal kind of person one should strive to be. He was the only person who did no 
wrong whatsoever .... He was crucified, killed by torture, by some people who 
regarded themselves as the most favored peoples of God the Father, who is of course 
God of all peoples although some heathens refuse to accept Him. These Jews, the 
people who killed by torture Jesus, Son of the God of whom they believed themselves 


to be the Chosen People, were among the people to whom Jesus did nothing whatsoever " 


but good. He was Himself, in so far as he was a man, a Jew. He was betrayed by 
another Jew, Judas Iscariot. He forgave Judas, He forgave the Jews; by His death 
as a man, He redeemed all those who believed in Him. Jews who believed in Him 


*The term, magical, is used to refer to that body of phenomena that includes incomprehensible 
relationships, to “effects” having no necessary relationship to “causes,” to events held to be other than 
inevitable sequents of preceding events. It is a great mistake to regard “magical” as derogatory: science 
rises from the investigation of the magical, often with magic as a tool. Science tends to convert magic into 
rigorous formulation; this is exceedingly practical, whenever it can be achieved. Natural science has been 
very successful; biological, far less so; the science of personality is only beginning its enormous task. 
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ceased to be Jews and became Christians. This happened a long time ago. There 
are still Jews.‘ 

The stress laid on the various steps in the story of Jesus is in part a function of 
the past experience of the teacher. The emotional coloring of these steps as they are 
incorporated in the personality of each Christian child, is a function of the past 
experience of that particular child. All too many children have come along paths that 
make them cruel. In these, often the products of unwitting punitive influences wholly 
beyond their capacity for rationalizing, the torture of Jesus may strike a peculiarly 
responsive chord. A displacement of resentment at absolutistic parental authority 
on to the persecuting Jews is convenient, all the more in that it carries with it a 
shadowy feeling of personal godliness, the Christ-identification that can grow into a 
classical psychotic state, one of the forms of catatonic parergasia. In any case, the 
Jews stand out as the archtype of the enemy of God, the Savior—epitomes of ingrati- 
tude and cruelty, the people whom even God could not turn from sin and corruption. 
This is the nucleus of antisemitism, the original configuration which gives directional 
characteristics to a dynamism which can be released by propaganda to channel 
brutality astonishing even to some of those who are manifesting it. It is silly to sup- 
pose that adult reasoning will eradicate this ingredient of Christian personality. It 
is dangerously self-deceptive to fancy that one has “outgrown” it. It is absurd to 
argue that one “never had” it, unless one grew up under circumstances very excep- 
tional indeed. 

Ubiquitous Christian antisemitism exists. It is a definite menace to Democracy, 
for the reasons already stated. It is all the more a menace because in cultivated people 
and in cruder public figures who have acquired at least a veneer of civilization, it is 
ignored, excluded from awareness, and thus freed to act in dissociation without any 
feeling of personal responsibility inhering in the “accidental” or “misunderstood” acts 
to which it gives rise. 

The psychiatrist of all people feels constrained to a realistic course towards the 
remedy of perceived mental illness. The psychiatrist of Christian tradition must con- 
front his inevitable antisemitism, as just such an illness. In dealing with himself 
alone, the psychiatrist cannot use his special techniques, for psychiatry is the study 
of the interpersonal relations in which one integrates oneself as a participant observer. 
He is but human, here; but he is unusual in that he has learned the futility of “trying 
to make himself” do or be this or that that would be “better.” His advantage lies in 
the fact that he is trained in alertness as to what is actually transpiring in his dealing 
with others. Knowing from experience that childhood is a very significant period in 
personality development, he has but to recall the more accessible details of his 
Christian training to see the inhering probability of a nuclear antisemitism. To become 
certain of its presence, he has to observe his actions and reveries in situations which 
might be expected to stir the dynamism. Calmly convinced of its presence among the 
motivational systems that characterize him, he has taken the first great step towards 
its remedy. Most of the chronic maladjustment that we encounter has been per- 
petuated by selective inattention and wonderfully facile forgetting. A person for 
example may entertain hostile fantasies in many of his spare moments every day of 
his life. A noticed instance of this preoccupation causes him astonishment. He can 

‘This outline, based on children’s accounts, makes no mention of certain of the Mysteries such as 
the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, and the Communion. It does not refer to the themes of omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence; the first two, very important indeed to psychiatry. It does not touch on 


many of the Miracles that interest the young and become fixed in personality. It does not refer to some 
of the striking statements; e.g., “Forgive .... as we forgive,” “Lead us not into temptation.” 
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go on surprising himself this way for years. It makes each incident of hostile rumi- 
nation a novel, discrete, unprecedented peculiarity of his “mind at the moment.” It 
is only when he has come to accept quite as a matter of fact that he habitually enter- 
tains hostile fantasies, that he has arrived at an observational position from which he 
can study the factors really concerned. 

The psychiatrist knows that a deeply rooted irrational prejudice of this nature 
impairs his objective independence. It renders him relatively helpless to avoid 
manipulation by others who adapt their procedures to appeal to the dynamism. Anti- 
semitic propaganda must appeal to him, if only to the end of calling out powerful 
inhibitory processes to cancel the automatic response of interest and hatred, but at 
the cost of visceral tensions that weary him and tend to discourage him in meeting 
the problems of life. He knows too that the radical remedy is at the end of a long 
road of retrospective examination of experience, a path opens to the more fortunate, 
only. Like many of his patients, he is apt to have to choose the still less prompt and 
more uncertain road of diligent scrutiny of those of his acts and reveries which show 
the stereotypy of the hostile dynamism that he acquired in the course of his education 
to love his neighbor as he loves himself. 

At very least, he ceases to be complacent in reacting automatically on the basis 
of a person’s inclusion in the vague and variegated congeries, Jew. He quickly comes 
to see that there is but one fairly consistent characteristic of almost all Jews: that 
they have been taught to expect at least covert antisemitism. He will know that 
this characteristic is inevitable as long as Christian teaching distinguishes the Jews 
and makes them hatefully different. He may hope that the influence of those who 
love democracy will quickly alter this; whereon, perhaps, the Jews who are citizens 
of democracies may be emancipated from the ancient burden of an even more primitive 
faith that somewhat protects them from the blind enmity in which they have existed 
for centuries. 

H.S. 5S. 


AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


This organization of psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, edu- 
cators and others primarily interested in the correction of behavior disorders will 
hold its sixteenth annual meeting at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, February 
23-25. As usual, a varied and most interesting program of papers and symposia is 
offered. Dr. Norvelle C. LaMar, 149 East 73rd Street, New York City, is Secretary. 


RESEARCH IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


The above-entitled report carries the subtitle “A Survey and Tentative Appraisal 
of Research Activities, Facilities and Possibilities in State Hospitals and Other Tax- 
Supported Institutions for the Mentally Ill and Defective in the United States.” The 
work reported was done under the auspices of the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene in 1936-37. A parallel investigation of endowed and privately supported - 


institutions is to be reported presently. The data now summarized and analyzed 
represent 214 institutions, including well over a hundred State Hospitals. ‘Data were 
received from .. . . 74 per cent of all the state hospitals in the country .. . . there 
is reason to believe that the greater proportion of the institutions engaged in research 
or manifesting a concern for it are represented in this coverage.” On the assumption 
that an appropriate hospital setting for research involves adequate staffing, facilities 
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and arrangements for sound clinical work, together with an affiliation with a medical 
school or scientific center, the inquiry included items on ratios of medical officers, 
nursing personnel, occupational therapists, and social workers to patients, professional 
training programs, medical libraries, laboratories, contact with a university center, 
and staff members serving on medical school faculties. The report is replete with 
lucid tabulations and graphs of the findings. It is entitled to unstinted praise. 

“Some 150 of the 1,700 staff physicians in the public mental institutions of the 
country show a marked interest in and ability for investigative work” and 219 research 
projects in state hospitals of one kind or another are under way or definitely planned. 
The investigators conclude that no more than three million dollars is expended 
annually for psychiatric research in the United States and that, of this amount, more 
than half is derived from foundations, individuals and private agencies. 

This valuable study was made possible by a grant from the John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation. Copies are presumably obtainable from the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 


“PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE” 


A new quarterly journal under this name, with subtitle of “Experimental and 
Clinical Studies” is to be published with the sponsorship of the National Research 
Council, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, Committee on Problems of Neurotic 
Behavior, by virtue of a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. The first number 
is scheduled for issue in January. In addition to the journal, Monograph Supplements 
will be issued, usually four times a year. 

“The scope of this journal includes, therefore, studies of the behavior of the 
organism in its parts and as a whole with their relationship to each other, and espe- 
cially in those interactions with the environment which are productive of illness.” 
Each number is to include a review of relevant literature in the field of one or more 
of the medical and research specialties. The Managing Editor is Dr. Flanders Dunbar, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York City. 

We congratulate those responsible for the new journal on their vision and energy. 
We wish it that abundant measure of success which its timely purpose so clearly 
demands. 


9 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BOOKS NEW AND RECENT 


MODERN SOCIETY AND MENTAL DIS- 
EASE. By Carney LANpDIs and JAMES 
D. Pace. New York City, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1938; xi, 190 pp. 


Public interest in mental diseases has 
been increasing throughout the years. 

It is understandable that this should be 
so. It is highly desirable. But it is most 
desirable of all that misconceptions re- 
garding factors influencing mental dis- 
eases, and speculations based on insuffi- 
cient or incorrect data, or no data at all, 
be supplanted by a body of information 
scientifically gathered and intelligently 
interpreted. 

For the problem of mental disease takes 
ranking position among the grim chal- 
lenges to medical science and to modern 
society today. The economic waste en- 
tailed is not limited to the fact that almost 
half the hospital beds are allotted to men- 
tal patients, nor by the fact that the in- 
vested capital designated for the care of 
mental disease in the United States is 
more than $500,000,000, and the annual 
expenditure exceeds $100,000,000. Such 
statements, ominous enough in them- 
selves, entirely overlook the intolerable 
load of human suffering and the stupen- 
dous loss of human energy that might 
otherwise be free to perform the world’s 
tasks. 

Yet in spite of the fact that public in- 
terest in mental diseases has steadily in- 
creased throughout the years, there exists 
an amazing lack of accurate knowledge 
regarding the factors that for good or evil 
influence the incidence of mental dis- 
orders. 

The questions that arise are endless. Is 
insanity increasing or decreasing? Is it 
hereditary? What bearing upon mental 
disorder has age or sex or marriage or 
urban life? Is the Jew more susceptible 
than the Irishman, the American Indian, 
or the Negro? How many mental patients 
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ever get well enough to leave mental in- 
stitutions? How many stay cured? To 
what extent can they take their places in 
the world again? What can be done about 
it? 

These are questions whose answers 
possess far deeper implications than of 
merely providing statistical information 
for routine reports. They serve much 
more importantly as basic data on which 
remedial measures must be based, and on 
the answers to some of these questions 
may depend the fitness of many of our 
social institutions to survive. They may 
indeed serve to show to what extent the 
elaborate fabric of modern civilization is 
becoming a luxury one cannot well afford. 

Until lately the answers to most of these 
questions have been based on prejudice 
and surmise. They have been contra- 


dictory and speculative, and what few 


data had been painstakingly gathered re- 
mained scattered and largely inaccessible. 

The publication of Modern Society and 
Mental Disease, by Landis and Page, puts 
an end to that. For here is a compilation 
of scientifically observed and skillfully ar- 
ranged material that is intelligently in- 
terpreted. The book was made possible 
through a financial subsidy granted by 
the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University, and is 
the result of a careful, scholarly collection 
of statistics and of extensive travel that 
included interviews with officials and phy- 
sicians connected with mental hygiene de- 


partments in every important country in 


Europe, as well as the United States. 


“We have undertaken,” the authors tell - 


us, “to summarize and analyze various 
data pertaining to the bio-social approach. 
More specifically, we have investigated 
the relation existing between mental dis- 
ease and such factors as age, urbaniza- 
tion, race, social level, and marital status. 
In addition, we have examined the facts 
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relevant to the possible inheritance of 
mental disease, as well as the effects of 
various environmental stresses such as 
war and economic depression upon the 
relative incidence of hospitalization for 
psychopathy. Our aim has been to em- 
phasize those aspects of psychopathology 
that have to do with human biology, 
eugenics, and sociology—to relate mental 
disease to its social setting in human 
society.” 

Modern Society and Mental Disease 
deals with many factors that have been 
popularly conceived as affecting mental 
disease, but which in the light of analysis 
play quite a different role and assume 
quite a different aspect. Questions still 
controversial are dealt with here. Thus 
eugenicists have vigorously maintained 
that mental diseases are primarily heredi- 
tary in nature, and have advocated bio- 
logical sterilization of the unfit as a pos- 
sible means of decreasing the incidence 
rate of psychopathy. Other psychiatrists 
have minimized the role of heredity, and 
emphasized the etiological importance of 
personal emotional trauma, such as loss 
of loved ones and economic insecurity. 
The authors give their own views of the 
efficacy of sterilization, bulwarked by defi- 
nite statistical study. 

For many years the influence of social 
and cultural pressures have been debated 
with regard to their incidence in mental 
disease, and the questions are frequently 
asked: Does mental disease occur among 
primitive people living in a comparatively 
simple cultural level? Are the same basic 
pathological varieties of behavior found 
among them as in our civilization? Is the 
advance of civilization resulting in an in- 
crease in the number of misfits? Is it 
possible by form of government and laws 
to reduce mental disease? 

Where does the truth lie? Only in the 
presentation of a valid, reliable body of 
factual data such as goes to make up the 
present book, wherein the authors analyze 
in as great detail as possible the factors 
that form the background of mental dis- 
ability. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is that devoted to age. We are told, “The 


most important single determining fac- 
tor that we can know about mental dis- 
ease, either with respect to a single pa- 
tient or a group of patients, is the age of 
the patient or the age distribution of the 
group. Care, treatment, and prognosis will 
be determined largely by the age of that 
patient. Mental diseases do not occur in 
a sporadic, random fashion with respect 
to age. The relationship between age and 
mental disease is so uniform and consis- 
tent that it is possible to think of incidence 
as an expression of the aging of the human 
organism. The two marked changes in 
incidence rate during the life span occur 
at the transition period between ado- 
lescence and maturity, and between ma- 
turity and senility. Each specific psy- 
chosis seems to be limited to a certain age 
span; each has its earliest age onset, age 
of maximum susceptibility, and a limiting 
upper age.” 

For one thing especially the authors of 
this book should be commended—their 
willingness to interpret the material in- 
volved. So many books dealing with hu- 
man statistics confine themselves to vol- 
umes, graphs and tables, but sedulously 
avoid all interpretative comment. The 
result is that the reader is confronted with 
a mass of unassimilated data from which 
he is often unable to deduce conclusions. 
Modern Society and Mental Disease is 
generously interpretative of al! the data 
it presents, and the chapters on conclu- 
sions alone present a full picture of the 
influence of these many factors of age, 
race, condition, upon the incidence of the 
various types of mental disease. 

The chapter headings are as follows: 
Nature and Classification of Mental Dis- 
ease, The Prevalence of Mental Disease, 
Age, Mental Disease in Urban and Rural 
Environments, The Education and Eco- 
nomic Status of the Mentally Diseased, 
Marriage and Eugenics, Heredity and 
Sterilization, Mental Disease in American 
Population Groups, Mental Disease in 
Europe, Outcome of Mental Disease, Are 
Mental Diseases Increasing? and Con- 
clusions. 

Thirteen appendix tables, a list of ref- 
erences consisting of official governmen- 
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tal reports, books, articles and personal 
communications, and a complete index 
combine to make this a book of welcome 
clarity and completeness. It is an un- 
usually intelligent handling of a tremen- 
dously important problem. 

T. H. G. 


SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN. By 
LANCELOT HoGBeN. New York City, 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1938; xiii, 
1082 pp. 


From all sides the complaint has often 
been heard of late that the world is filled 
with the brilliantly uneducated. Jose 
Ortega in particular has maintained that 
even those specialists who know all there 
is to know in their own fields are really 
“mass men,” in that once they step out- 
side their specialties they are ignorant 
and uneducated, unfit to participate in 
government. The author of Science for 
the Citizen substantiates this view with 
the statement, ‘““Education segregates the 
scientific specialist from those who study 
problems of government and social wel- 
fare. So, like anyone else who in this 
generation might have attempted a task 
so ambitious [as this book] I have had to 
re-educate myself in process of writing it.” 
And that the book is intended to be some- 
thing more than an encyclopedia of scien- 
tific knowledge is evident from its sub- 
title, “A Self-Educator based on the Social 
Background of Scientific Discovery.” 

But whatever its purpose, Science for 
the Citizen, the second in a series of 
Primers for the Age of Plenty, is as en- 
tertaining reading as Mathematics for the 
Million, the author’s first book—and best 
seller—in the series. Both books are far 
ahead of the general run of popularizers 
of technical subjects. They are free of 
those obvious half-truths occasioned by 
the need to hold the lazy reader’s atten- 
tion. Wherever a block of technical ex- 
position is necessary for the development 
of a subject, such exposition is presented 
simply, clearly and directly, apparently 
without compromise, and also without 
assumption that the reader possesses any 
particular background of knowledge. 

In order to explain all the important 


steps in the development of the various 
sciences, the author states that he felt 
the material could only be presented in 
historical form. This he has done, start- 
ing with background for the earliest dis- 
coveries, and building up to present-day 
complexity. It is this historical approach, 
as colored by the author’s humanistic 
point of view, that makes Science for the 
Citizen such interesting reading. The 
emphasis is always on human motives and 
social developments and their indispen- 
sable part in the growth of science. The 
author’s anecdotes and thumbnail char- 
acter sketches keep the book filled with 
life, and his wit and clarity of style have 
already been fully commented upon by 
reviewers of Mathematics for the Million. 

The subjects covered are not segre- 
gated into separate chapters on isolated 
sciences, but are grouped under five head- 
ings of “Conquests,” ranging from “The 
Conquest of Time Reckoning and Space 
Measurement,” through substitutes (min- 
eralogy, metallurgy, etc.), power (heat, 
energy, electricity), hunger and disease 
(medicine and surgery, horticulture, ge- 


ology), to “The Conquest of Behavior.”. 


This last section is the shortest and least 
satisfying in the whole book, perhaps be- 
cause it stops with comparative psy- 
chology and eugenics, or perhaps only 
because it may seem a little optimistic to 
speak of the “conquest” of behavior. Ex- 
pert judgment, however, would be re- 
quired to point out specific deficiencies in 
this or any other section. From the point 
of view of the citizen, whether or not the 
book contains holes has little bearing on 
the fact that it is fascinating reading. If 
this is education, it is not only painless, 
but tempting. 
ELLEN Connon DowLING. 


EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE _ | 


PROCESS. By DANIEL ALFRED PRES- 


coTT. Washington, D. C., The Ameri-. 


can Council on Education, 1938; xviii, 
323 pp. 


Emotion and the Educative Process is a 
careful survey of experiments and specu- 
lations in a variety of fields. The report 
of the Committee on the Relation of Emo- 
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tion to the Educative Process is to be 
commended for its open-mindedness as 
well as for the wealth of material which 
it has assembled. 

An impartiality shown in assessing this 
material may give rise to the feeling that 
these valuable finds are not genuinely 
recognized by the Committee. This im- 
pression may be strengthened by the con- 
clusion that, “The whole area of affective 
factors in personality development and 
in education fairly bristles with uncon- 
quered mountains of ignorance.” 

On the other hand there is clear realiza- 
tion that much behavior, disproportionate 
or inexplicabie in the light of the ap- 
parent stimulus, is due to past experi- 
ences, the affect of which continues strong 
although the events may be forgotten. 
Moreover the Committee finds that “an 
intimate relationship between affective 
reactions and basic physiological proc- 
esses” is demonstrated, definitely. 

The symbols and signs of these proc- 
esses are ever active unconscious attempts 
at communication, to the understanding 
of which the psycho-analyst has made 
genuine contributions. Such communica- 
tions must of necessity be imperfect and 
learning to interpret these communica- 
tions is one of the big needs in education. 

There is awareness of this in the fre- 
quent emphasis placed on the need for in- 
creased understanding of esthetic values 
and the use of the arts in education, but 
there seems no sense of integration be- 
tween art and the more rigid parts of the 
curriculum. More than once the author 
comments: “Ethical character is taught 
only incidentally.” 

There is a natural desire to work out 
mathematical ratios and evidently a feel- 
ing that somehow this must be done in 
spite of the almost impatient comment 
that “the mathematical manipulation of 
unequal units of unlike material already 
has wasted a tremendous amount of 
time and effort for psychologists and 
educators.” 

There is a wealth of material in this 
book calling for deeper insights to in- 
terpret, and less preoccupation with su- 
perficial reactions—less urge to more and 








more experiments. The author states that 
the amount of knowledge needed by par- 
ents and educators is overwhelmingly vast 
and yet states that already too much is 
expected of both student and teacher to 
ever allow time “to be themselves.” 

From this confusion one ought to make 
the deduction that more and more knowl- 
edge is not the answer, but a sorting out 
of the essentials, a recognition of the 
wealth within the child which needs time 
and freedom from confusion to express 
itself. 

The need for providing the child with 
“extensive experience” in many fields is 
stressed. Yet each experience is a world 
in itself and perhaps part of the apathy 
of the child lies in the fact that his imma- 
ture ego is confused and stifled by too 
many experiences with the consequent 
feeling that nothing is left to create and 
that blotting out of his personality is in- 
tentional. 

Nevertheless he says that “school must 
help the child to understand the dynamic 
Nature of life and of social processes,” 
and elsewhere that “teachers and pupils 
can seek together to find out the values 
in life that have emerged as of greatest 
importance in the human struggle for 
progress.” 

The text reveals the anxiety of the edu- 
cator to “do something”—the feeling that 
creativeness must be “developed,” instead 
of learning to stand aside and make a 
comfortable situation in which the childs 
inherent creativeness may free itself. 

This report is a valuable collection and 
summing-up of experimental data. The 
honesty and lack of self interest on the 
part of the Committee which is so clearly 
revealed must commend itself to the wide 
list of readers this book is certain to 
attract. 

AGNEs B. GREIG. 


WE ARE NOT AFRAID. By Maurice 
DUHAMEL. Philadelphia, Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, 1938; xii and 244 pp. 


We Are Not Afraid will evoke new 
courage in those for whom it is proposed. 
In consonance with the psychiatrist who 
provides a situation in which the patient 
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may remove the negative from his own 
assertions, Maurice Duhamel has ad- 
vanced a thesis designed to bring his 
readers to admit their fears. 

Fear is a biological process. In the 
healthy it stimulates alertness to reality. 
Denial of fear is a contradiction of reality. 
Reality does provide occasions for fear. 
But thoroughly fantastic situations pres- 
ent the moment realities are eliminated, 
with ostrich-like efficiency. We are afraid. 
Let us examine the occasions for it. Then, 
at least we can avoid fantastic develop- 
ments. 

This is the general background of 
Maurice Duhamel’s first full length book. 
It would be out of order to compare it 
with a technical treatise on the same 
subject. It is free of technical detail. It is 
rich in illustration and wise in common- 
sense. 


BABIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS. By 
C. ANDERSON ALDRICH and Mary M. 
Aupricw. New York City, Macmillan 
Company, 1938; xi, 128 pp. 


Here is a little book that should be 
owned and studied by everyone who has 
an interest in children. It will appeal 
equally to physicians and to parents, 
though written primarily to aid the latter. 
Your reviewer prophesies that this book 
will quickly be accepted as a classic, a 
monumental achievement in its field. 
There has been nothing previously that 
can be compared to it and substantial 
improvement upon it will be difficult for 
it presents tested scientific facts with a 
practical and forthright human under- 
standing that will win any reader. 

In his foreword Dr. Aldrich briefly re- 
views his experience as a teaching pedia- 
trician at Northwestern University and 
comments as follows upon the philosophy 
developed through his researches and 
experience: 

“My search led me wandering agreeably 


through the wide and diverse fields of medi- 
cine, physiology, psychology, philosophy, 


anthropology and education. 

“This composite preparation showed me 
that the facts of growth need not be, as is 
usually supposed, a dull bundle of statistics, 
but might be instead the very essence of a 


practical understanding of children. For as 
this study brought into relief some of the 
more striking characteristics of young human 
beings, the babies under my care became in 
my mind something very different from our 
traditional idea of them. I began to feel that 
we do not half appreciate the peculiar value 
of our own human quality of being. 

“To think of these babies in terms of their 
progressive growth changes, enlivened and 
deepened my picture of them in much the 
same way that a movie gives a perspective 
not caught by a flat photograph. Even newly 
born babies became active, hard-working 
members of society instead of static bundles 
wrapped in flannel. Seen against a develop- 
mental background they became human 
beings in a three-fold sense; as products of 
their evolutionary past, as dynamic living 
creatures and as potential adults.” 


One must read their book to appreciate 
how magnificently Dr. Aldrich and his 
wife, who is co-author, have succeeded in 
visualizing this picture of the baby as a 
growing human being. Their account is 
permeated with a sense of growth and 
transition that has the quality of a motion 
picture. And constantly one is made to 
feel, utterly without a trace of ridiculous 
sentimentality, that the baby is a first 


rate human being, just a little younger 


and a little different from his older fellows. 

The material in the book is confined 
largely to the first year of life. The baby 
is presented against his biological back- 
ground as he exists at birth. His principal 
characteristics are observed and their de- 
velopment followed. The authors draw 
freely upon the fine researches of Arnold 
Gesell and many others and interpret 
them with keen judgment. 

In the sketching of growth patterns the 
authors emphasize how everything pro- 
ceeds by the unfolding of inner tendencies 
that adults often fail to understand. It 
is pointed out how necessary that training 
plans and schedules shall synchronize 
with biological growth. The authors pose 
vividly the dilemma into which the baby 
is forced when adults stupidly try to exact 


from him responses that are impossible. 


The consequences of such adult stupidity 
are repeatedly illustrated by citing com- 
mon examples. 

Various phases of a baby’s life are con- 
sidered in separate chapters and among 
these the one on bowel and bladder func- 
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tions is outstanding in its clear common 
sense and real helpfulness to parents. 
Also very good is the chapter on the 
baby’s way of eating and associated train- 
ing problems. 

In general the authors hew closely to 
the thesis that a healthy baby will be a 
happy and emotionally sparkling adven- 
turer into life if his parents can under- 
stand him well enough to keep his inner 
gratification urges moving unashamed to- 
ward expression in reality. The authors 
show very clearly the origins of patho- 
logical hostility in babies and they confess 
the practical difficulties of trying to elimi- 
nate all such hostility. But their book is 
filled throughout with practical ideas that 
minimize the friction inherent in any 
social training. 

As an indication of the attitude of the 
authors toward the problem of sexual 
guilt in babies the following is quoted: 


“Some time during infancy the baby’s 
wandering hands will happen to discover his 
genital organs. If he persists in finding this 
region of his anatomy pleasing, he may be 
termed a ‘masturbator,’ thus acquiring a blot 
on his baby reputation, one which puts him 
definitely in the ‘bad’ class and makes his 
family ashamed of him. 

“The development of sexual capability un- 
doubtedly goes through a gradual evolution, 
just as happens with all the other capacities 
of human beings. Our civilized conventions 
regarding sexual matters, however, deviate 
more widely from what nature intends for us 
than do any other of our man-made rules for 
living. If it were possible to keep to the 
perfect letter of our social regulations, youth 
would grow up without experiencing any 
sexual feeling at all until marriage, at which 
time they would be expected to adjust success- 
fully to this complicated growth process. This 
is by no means what people actually do, but 
in spite of gradually changing standards it is 
obviously the ideal around which life in this 
society is still planned. 

“Nature does not go about sexual develop- 
ment in this way, but, on the contrary, begins 
its growth in infancy. The little baby, taking 
his first step along the road to sexual ma- 
turity, knows nothing about the peculiarly 
rigid taboo which our particular civilization 


has imposed upon such behavior. Babies have 
to learn our conventions in this matter by 
experience and must be highly adjustable if 
they are to fit successfully into such differing 
societies as are found on our planet. A baby 
who is born today among the bushmen of 
Dutch Guiana, let us say, where Cefinite train- 
ing in the development of sexual activity is a 
part of every child’s education, would have a 
very different sort of experience. It is quite 
possible that the elders of the village, on 
observing his natural interest in his sensa- 
tions, would nod approvingly and say, “The 
child is coming along well in his develop- 
ment.’ 

“There is no doubt that shaming or spank- 
ing a baby for such behavior has a harmful 
effect upon his later conception of sex rela- 
tions. When the maturing child feels the 
normal quickening of his sexual life, memo- 
ries of these early punishments come up to 
make him feel ashamed and guilty instead of 
giving him a basis for security and satisfac- 
tion in the growth of his ripening powers. 
An appreciation of sexual competency as a 
constructive asset is a high and difficult 
standard for children to attain in our incon- 
sistent world. Here is one place where their 
struggle toward a successful adult life can be 
helped by our own attitude toward this 
subject.” 


In concluding the book the authors 
draw upon their picture of first year prob- 
lems to make a number of implications 
for olaer children and, in so far as they 
presume to go, their suggestions seem as 
sound as is the rest of the book. 

It is intensely interesting to reflect 
upon this little manual and its philosophy 
in the light of psychoanalytic concepts of 
personality structure. The analytic con- 
cepts proceed from the adult backward 
to the child. In this book the process is 
reversed; the synthesis of the infantile 
personality is viewed forward from its 
beginnings. The results of the two proc- 
esses are in amazing accord. I do not be- 
lieve that any experienced analyst will 
find in this book about babies a single 
statement with which he will seriously 
disagree. Here at last is a real book to 
guide people with babies. 

WALTER STOKES. 





THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTER- 


LY: Volume Seven, Number Three: 
begins with an essay entitled Psycho- 
analysis Comes of Age in which Franz 
Alexander discusses the development 
of psychoanalysis in America. Here it 
is becoming intimately a part of medi- 
cine and of social science. It has as- 
sumed a more scientific character and 
therefore is subjected to questioning 
which must not be confused with the 
former antagonistic scepticism. Its in- 
creasing biological and sociological ori- 
entation means a more integrated view 
of personality and its development. All 
new and fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries result in an emotional reaction 
which must be met before it is replaced 
by an unemotional scientific attitude. 
Reactions appropriate to the former 
situation are no longer necessary. 
Analysts must now adapt themselves 
to the changes which have occurred in 
the environment. They must become 
self-critical scientists rather than dis- 
seminators of a gospel. However, a 
gradual evolutionary development is 
superior to a revolutionary departure 
from the attitudes and usages of the 
pioneering period of analysis. We must 
avoid a reaction to a sterile over-stand- 
ardization in technique and in training. 
.. . . Helene Deutsch in Folie a Deux 
points out that the phenomena of trans- 
ference of delusional ideas from psychi- 
cally ill to psychically healthy persons 
may occur on a massive scale leading 
to great national and religious move- 
ments. In individual cases folie a deux 
may appear in hysterical or in psychotic 
forms. Four cases are described: 1. 
three members of a family whose joint 
conscious and unconscious wishes took 
the form of a common pseudologica 
phantastica: 2. a schizophrenic whose 
identification was without libidinal tie 
to the inducing object but rather to his 
delusion: 3. a neurotic who found a 
parallel between her fantasy life and 
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the delusion of her psychotic mother: 
4. a true paranoid process which oc- 
curred in two sisters because of re- 
pressed psychic contents common to 
both. In folie a deux nothing is adopted 
by the subject which is alien to his ego. 
The process is an attempt by identifica- 
tion to come closer to the object or to 
find a lost object. In the case of folies 
en masse only the opinion of the sur- 
rounding world determines whether a 
particular action is considered to be 
heroic or mad..... Some observa- 
tions on ego psychology and the prob- 
lem of sleep are offered by Martin 
Grotjahn and Thomas M. French in 
Akinesia after Ventriculography. A 
lesion in the floor of the third ventricle 
was thought to have been the underly- 
ing cause of the akinesia which oc- 
curred in seven patients after air injec- 
tion for diagnostic purposes. The state 
of these patients resembled sleep in the 
complete lack of initiative. They dif- 
fered from sleeping persons in that ego 
function was otherwise undisturbed. A 
similar differentiation between total 
deep mental sleep and partial motor 
bodily sleep is sometimes possible in 
normal and neurotic persons on awak- 
ening and falling asleep. Ego-function 
may be seen as two phases: cognition 
and volition. In akinesia, and normally 
in the transitions between sleeping and 
waking, cognition may be present in 
the absence of volition. .. . . Leon J. 
Saul discusses Telepathic Sensitiveness 
as a Neurotic Symptom. .His patient 
claimed the possession of extrasensory 
perception but the analyst was unable 
to discover any convincing example of 


her powers. She had developed in the . 


interest of narcissism and ego defence 
a hypersensitiveness to the emotional 
states of others. This hypersensitive- 
ness was due to a tendency to projection 
and identification and was complained 
of as a neurotic symptom..... In 
Incidental Observations on Pruritis Ani, 
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Leon J. Saul suggests that unconscious 
passive anal wishes may be the etiologi- 
cal factor in some cases. He describes 
two cases in which the association is 
evident. .... The Incidence and Char- 
acter of Masturbation Threats in a 
Group of Problem Children, by Mabel 
Huschka, is based on a study of 320 
children referred to a clinic for psy- 
chiatric examination between 1935 and 
1938. The author first reviews attitudes 
toward masturbation expressed in the 
medical literature of the past. More 
recent writings assume that parental 
threats about masturbation are a large 
underlying factor in castration fear. 
Material for the present study was 
obtained from routine histories which 
included information on methods of 
masturbation and parents’ attitudes 
toward it. At least 40 per cent of the 
children had met with threats or pun- 
ishment in regard to masturbation dur- 
ing very early childhood. The actual 
threats or punishments used are re- 
ported in the paper. The author points 
out that 1. popular thinking about 
masturbation still reflects the ideas of 
centuries ago; 2. there is little evi- 
dence that a more healthy attitude is 
being expressed to parents by physi- 
cians in general; 3. the threats usually 
come from women. The author raises 
several questions unanswered by this 
study and suggests that the pediatrician 
or family physician is the logical person 
to remedy the matter. .... L. N. Boll- 
meier in A Paranoid Mechanism in 
Male Overt Homosexuality presents 
case material which reveals some of the 
forces acting to influence the choice 
between a paranoid reaction and overt 
homosexuality. The history is reported 
in detail. It shows that the patient, 
although accustomed to homosexual 
satisfaction, at times developed para- 
noid delusions. His castration anxiety 
is stimulated both by loss of love and 
by need to assert competitive masculine 
aims. He has arrived at a compromise 
by means of which both masculinity 
and femininity are satisfied. Under the 
pressure of anxiety, the compromise is 
no longer effective and a_ paranoid 


mechanism is necessary. .... In The 
Psychogenesis of a Fatal Organic Dis- 
ease, Bernhard Berliner relates the 
history and analytic material obtained 
from a patient whom he saw only dur- 
ing the last five weeks of her life. No 
organic basis for her illness had been 
discovered. The author believes that 
an excessively severe superego caused 
the development of true organic rather 
than hysterical symptoms. The result 
was an organic suicide. The way in 
which events in the illness were deter- 
mined by incidents in the patient’s 
emotional relationships is shown. The 
author believes analysis was ineffective 
because it came too late..... What 
Man Has Made of Man, by Gregory Zil- 
boorg, is a brilliant review of a book by 
Mortimer J. Adler. It comprises the 
four lectures given by Professor Adler 
at the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. Adler expresses his belief that 
the difficulties of modern man have 
followed from his errors in thinking. 
His idea is that modern science has 
alienated man from the philosophy ex- 
pounded by Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas. He asserts that reason is inde- 
pendent of the emotions and that moral 
values are immutable and congenital. 
Zilboorg sees in Adler’s thesis the major 
reasons for the universal affective oppo- 
sition to psychoanalysis. He believes 
that man protects himself from anxiety 
by three fantasies, i.e., that intellect is 
omnipotent, that will is independent of 
instinctual drives and that there exists 
a system of unchanging values. Man 
would experience anxiety under the 
democratic ideal of individual self- 
determination therefore he projects the 
dictatorship of his superego and either 
returns to mystical theocratic tradition 
or seeks its substitute in a political 
dictatorship such as Communism or 
Fascism. This reversal to sado-maso- 
chistic passivity is a demonstration of 
the fragility of man’s fibre in his strug- 
gle against anxiety. It is a dangerous 
solution as it leads to autism as an ideal. 
. .. . This issue also contains several 
book reviews, an index of current psy- 
choanalytic literature and notes. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSY- 


CHIATRY: Volume Ninety-five, Num- 
ber Two, transmits The Likeness of the 
Cortical Dysrhythmias of Schizophrenia 
and Psychomotor Epilepsy by F. A. 
Gibbs, E. L. Gibbs and W. G. Lennox. 
Recording the electrical activity of the 
cortex is a relatively new laboratory 
technique by means of which anticipa- 
tion of clinical diagnosis is sought. The 
authors provide schematic electroen- 
cephalograms to illustrate conditions 
affecting the frequency of brain waves 
in normal persons; schematic patterns 
of brain waves, encountered in various 
conditions; electrical activity during 
psychomotor seizures; tracings from a 
patient subject to seizures frequently 
reported as psychic equivalents; trac- 
ings of a patient with paranoia without 
history of seizures; tracings from a pa- 
tient with convulsions but otherwise 
normal mentally; and tracings of “prob- 
lem” persons. Normal tracings are 
depicted for comparison. The authors 
suggest that the electroencephalograph 
records the essential activity of the cor- 
tex and that the pattern of wave is a 
constitutional characteristic of the indi- 
vidual. There appears to be a positive 
relationship between epilepsy and 
schizophrenia. The reference bibliog- 
raphy contains 16 items..... The 
personal experiences, and a general re- 
view, of the Treatment of Schizophrenia 
with Insulin Shock are recorded by 
A. H. Vander Veer and H. H. Reese. 
With larger initial doses and with more 
rapid increases the period of treatment 
appears to be shortened. The prognosis 
depends upon the type of psychosis and 
the duration of symptoms..... Eu- 
gene Ziskind and Esther Somerfeld- 
Ziskind suggest that the results of the 
Insulin Treatment of Psychoses in part 
are due to an improved cerebral 
metabolism. They found remarkable 
response to treatment with large 
amounts of insulin and frequent feed- 
ings in one patient with arteriosclerotic 
dementia and in another patient suffer- 
ing from an ulcerative colitis and psy- 
chosis. These workers also prefer the 
larger dose of insulin to repeated 


smaller doses. .... N. W. Winkelman 
reports on Metrazol Treatment in 
Schizophrenia from a study of thirty- 
five cases in private practice. A belt 
was devised to prevent shoulder dis- 
locations during the convulsive attack. 
There was a remission in seven cases. 
A relapse occurred in two of seven re- 
missions. There was no evidence of 
improvement in eleven cases. The au- 
thor recommends metrazol in combina- 
tion with insulin..... A Chart for 
Control and Recording of Insulin Shock 
Therapy is illustrated by Douglas Gold- 
ee Multiple Therapy in the 
Psychoses is discussed by H. H. Gold- 
stein, E. F. Dombrowski and J. V. Edlin. 
They believe that metrazol therapy 
should be employed in the routine state 
hospital care of schizophrenia prior to 
the use of the more expensive insulin. 
. Louis H. Cohen notes that among 

The Early Effects of Metrazol Therapy 
in Chronic Psychotic Over-Activity 
there was a marked diminution in over- 
talkativeness, aggressiveness, destruc- 
tiveness and incontinence. Much of the 
energy was redirected into productive 
work. .... Walter L. Bruetsch con- 
tributes to The Histopathology of the 
Psychoses with Subacute Bacterial and 
Chronic Verrucose Rhemuatic Endocar- 
ditis. Patients with subacute bacterial 
endocarditis terminating in death after 
a sudden onset of the mental symptoms 
rarely reach the state hospitals. The 
psychoses with chronic rheumatic endo- 
carditis in state hospitals are classified 
under a variety of diagnostic groups. 
. The Present Status of Fever 
Therapy in the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Neurosyphilis is reported by 
Aaron J. Rosanoff. Exposure for one 
hour to a temperature of 106.7° F. de- 
stroys the spirochaeta pallida. What 
temperatures would be adequate for 


accomplishing a cure and what tem- ~ 


peratures would be safely endured for 
the necessary length of time are ques- 
tions to be answered. A special tech- 
nique for fever therapy has been in- 
stalled recently at Rosemead. It is too 
early to report on experiences with it 
but Dr. Rosanoff predicts that it will 
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replace chemotherapy in early syphilis. 
When, after twenty years of observing 
1000 cases of syphilis adequately treated 
in the early stages by fever therapy, it 
may be said that patients remain free 
of clinical manifestations of syphilis, 
then proof of the efficacy of this method 
of treatment will have been established. 
.... The following study by Erich 
Lindemann and Jacob E. Finesinger 
was undertaken to discover The Effect 
of Adrenalin and Mecholyl in States of 
Anziety in Psychoneurotic Patients. 
For the comparison of changes result- 
ing from the administration of drugs, 
with antagonistic effect to each other, 
in the same person, patients suffering 
from distinct attacks of anxiety were 
selected. In all instances the physio- 
logical phenomena appropriate for the 
particular drug were observed, but the 
responses were related to the symptoms 
in different ways. In some, adrenalin 
reactivated a typical attack; in others, 
the attack was evoked by mecholy]; 
both drugs reactivated typical attacks 
in the same person; and, there were a 
few in whom no attack was called out 
by either drug. It seems that “the 
anxiety state activated by adrenalin, 
which is often found in ‘actual’ neu- 
roses, is characterized by self-absorp- 
tion and withdrawal”; while “the 
anxiety activated by mecholyl, which 
is found in phobic states, is charac- 
terized by good contact, ready com- 
munication and vigorous rationalizing 
activity.” . . . . Careful studies by Ben- 
jamin Cohen and Abraham Myerson 
establish The Effective Use of Pheno- 
barbital and Benzedrine Sulfate (Am- 
phetamine Sulfate) in the Treatment 
of Epilepsy. The patients were divided 
into groups for comparison of the re- 
sults from the form of medication used 
over ten week periods. The expected 
seizures in any ten week period had 
been estimated from the previous his- 
tory. It appears that the benefits noted 
were due to the phenobarbital. The 
toxic effect of phenobarbital was re- 
lieved by benzedrine sulfate. No disad- 
vantage accrued to the patients, who 
were receiving adequate phenobarbital 


when the customary laxatives were 
abruptly stopped for periods ranging 
from two to three months. There 
are approximately sixteen explanatory 
tables, ....°. H. W. Williams and 
Charles Rupp present their Observa- 
tions on Confabulation. For the pur- 
pose of investigation a set of test ques- 
tions was prepared and the patient’s 
answers recorded verbatim as fre- 
quently as twice a week over a period 
of several months. Nine patients in the 
group were classified as Korsakow’s 
psychosis, one as psychosis with cere- 
bral syphilis, one as psychosis with 
intracranial neoplasm, three as psy- 
chosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
one as general paresis. Seven of these 
patients confabulated. The author’s 
note that the arteriosclerotic and senile 
patient do not consistently confabulate. 
They feel that Bleuler’s differentiation 
of confabulation into the dilemmatic 
and the phantastic “was made without 
due consideration of the experiences 
and personality makeup of the indi- 
viduals.” Moreover, “confabulation is 
to be distinguished from fabrication 
and phantasy expressions.” .... From 
their study of Ulcerative Colitis and the 
Personality, Warren T. Brown and Paul 
Wm. Preu and Albert J. Sullivan, de- 
scribe a consistent picture of “low 
energy endowment, emotional lability, 
anxiety and a tendency to give up in 
the face of difficulties.” It appears that 
emotional disturbances are factors in 
bringing on attacks of ulcerative colitis 
in personalities of this type... .. The 
proceedings of the Ninety-fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association held in San Fran- 
cisco, June 6-10, 1938, are recorded in 
this issue..... Under Comment full 
note is made of ‘the fact that the 
American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology has been recognized in the 
new Massachusetts legislation. .... 
The death of Dr. Edward Ryan, on 
July 23, 1938, at Kingston, Ontario, is 
recorded in News and Notes. Dr. Ryan 
was Superintendent of Rockwood Hos- 
pital at Kingston from 1905 to 1930. 
.... There are Book Reviews of The 
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Common Neuroses—Their Treatment 
by Psychotherapy, second edition, by 
T. A. Ross; Die Vitamine und Ihre 
Klinische Anwendung, by Stepp, Kih- 
nau and Schroeder; A Biological Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Abnormal 
Behavior, by Milton Harrington; Intro- 
duction to the Rorschach Method by 
Samuel J. Beck; Ganzheits-Problematik 
in Der Medizin; Zugleich Eine Ein- 
fihrung in Die Medizinische Erkennt- 
nisslehre, by Theodor Brugsch; Psy- 
chology and Religion, by Carl Gustav 
Jung; and Socialized Medicine in the 
Soviet Union, by Henry E. Sigerist. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: Volume Twenty- 


two, Number Four, has, as its intro- 
ductory essay, a study of the Mental 
Attitudes of Tuberculous Patients by 
Edward A. Strecker, Francis J. Brace- 
land and Burgess Gordon. The study 
is buttressed upon experience with 
more than two thousand cases from 
several types of institutions, and from 
“all economic, social, and cultural 
levels.” The reactions of these patients 
to their illness are indeed informative. 
The examples given more than warrant 
the conclusion that “the psychological 
and psychiatric angle of the patient is 
an extremely important one.”’ The text 
book representation of euphoria as one 
of the compensations of tuberculous 
patients is not validified as an accom- 
paniment of the disease, per se. Un- 
substantiated, too, is the view that 
tuberculosis is accompanied by in- 
creased sexual desire..... Intelli- 
gence and Social Adjustment is the 
theme of Catharine Cox Miles. Samples 
of intelligent behavior is the basis of 
a general theory that similar perform- 
ance may reasonably be expected else- 
where. Modern science has demon- 
strated an “intercorrelation among 
various mental-test scores, and statis- 
tical agreement between these and 
other methods of recognized achieve- 
ment.” The fact that a person may 
excel in one type of skill justifies the 
assumption that he may surpass the 
average in other types of performance. 
Psychologists think of intelligence “as 


a trait expressed by living things 
through their actions.” Biologically, 
this implies both perception of changes 
in the environment and appropriate 
actions of adaptation. Educationally, 
this implies an ability to learn as a 
feature in development. The author 
records definitive views on intelligence 
as expressed by Binet, Terman, Pintner, 
Thorndike, Goodenough and Pieron. 
Intelligence-tests developed from the 
desire of the physician to have a de- 
pendable technique in the diagnosis of 
feeblemindedness. The test index of 
intelligence became the criterion by 
means of which the capacity for human 
achievement could be graded, whether 
for persons or for groups. Intelligence 
is discussed in terms of educational and 
economic adaptation; in terms of choice 
of occupation and adaptation within the 
hierarchies; and in terms of the ex- 
tremes—the feebleminded, the idiot 
savants, the intellectually gifted. Dr. 
Miles concludes with brief mention of 
the relation of intelligence and crime, 
the question of the constancy of the 
I. Q., and the contribution of psycho- 
analysis—or rather the work of L. 
Pierce Clark—to the understanding of 
this problem. .... A Group-Clinic Ap- 
proach to Delinquency has been made 
by Kenneth I. Wollan and George E. 
Gardner. In addition to an agency 
designated to treat the sporadic psy- 
chiatric problem it seems necessary to 
combine an agency the primary pur- 
pose of which is to provide wise group 
therapy to the majority of boys placed 
on probation by the juvenile court. To 
this end Judge John F. Perkins of the 
Boston Juvenile Court created a Citizen- 
ship Training Department to which 
boys on probation could be sent. The 
manner in which clinical and group 
methods are combined is outlined and 
discussed. The treatment program re- 
gards delinquency as one aspect of a 
socio-personality problem and the boy 
as a social unit. Socialization processes 
and normative activities are empha- 
sized. Discussion classes and interviews 
are held. Physical training, direct disci- 
pline and practice in taking responsi- 
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bility are utilized. The follow-up pro- 
gram makes use of a variety of agencies 
in carrying out treatment..... In 
June, 1935, Dr. Haskell established the 
Homestead Cottage at the Wayne 
County Training School (Northville, 
Michigan) as an experiment in train- 
ing children for social life. Group 
Autonomy in a Children’s Institution 
is a report by Newell C. Kephart on the 
organization of the group and the in- 
tegrative forces at work in the social- 
ization. Disapproval by comperes is a 
powerful integrative factor. Illustrative 
details are included..... The Social 
Factors in the Case Histories of One 
Hundred Under-Privileged Homosez- 
uals are discussed by George W. Henry 
and Alfred A. Gross. This article may 
well be studied in conjunction with the 
preliminary report by Dr. Henry on 
one hundred well-adjusted homosexuals 
from the professional and leisure classes 
[Henry, George W., Psychogenic Fac- 
tors in Overt Homosexuality. Amer. J. 
Psychiatry (1937) 93:889-908]. Homo- 
sexuals may be divided into the socially 
adequate and the socially inadequate, 
the “haves” and the “have nots.” The 
present report concerns the investiga- 
tion of persons in depressed social and 
economic situations. These under- 
privileged homosexuals are divided into 
three groups—“the orderly homosexual, 
the exhibitionistic fairy, and the hood- 
lum.” The threat of conflict with the 
law is a major factor making for in- 
security in this group. There are, more- 
over, “handicapped by a poor biological 
start, inferior housing, limited educa- 
tion.” The prevailing anxiety under 
which the underprivileged homosexual 
exists forces him into disjunctive inte- 
gration with society. Society by its 
(revealing) condemnation of homo- 
sexuality adds to its own burden. The 
authors deplore the lack of “effective 
medical, legal, or social means of deal- 
ing with the homosexual in an under- 
privileged social and economic situa- 
tion.” As the first step in removing an 
obstacle that obscures the real problem, 
the reader suggests that society repeal 
the laws erected in the pious hope of 


concealing its own homosexuality. 
.... There follows a discussion of 
The Relationship Between Education 
and Mental Hygiene by E. V. Pullias. 
Seven sources of interest in mental 
problems are mentioned briefly. They 
are the humane; the medical profession 
(including psychiatry); the academic 
psychologist; the sociologist; the crimi- 
nologist; the philosopher; and, the edu- 
cator. Needless conflict arises between 
the various approaches that could be 
avoided by a sympathetic ear to what 
the other fellow is trying to communi- 
cate. The author states that “whatever 
our contention as to the essential role 
of mind—experience is mammoth.” 
There are singular views as to the scope 
of mental hygiene. There are insular 
views as to who shall take part in its 
development. Clearly, “the greatest 
hope for improved mental health lies 
in close, sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween all persons and agencies that 
can contribute in theory or practice to 
the development and maintenance of 
mental health in the general popula- 
tion.” The educator is aware of the 
need for such cooperation and he is 
cognizant of the importance of defini- 
tive information concerning the fore- 
runners of serious deviation..... 
Psychiatry and Protective Work is a 
report by Earl H. Adams on his experi- 
ence as a psychiatric consultant to the 
Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. There were a wide 
variety of psychiatric conditions among 
the cases brought to the attention of 
this consultant. The Society was most 
naturally interested in the total situa- 
tion and emphasis was placed on 
euthenics rather than upon the appli- 
cation of therapy to the individual. 
Illustrations of the problems encoun- 
tered are made. The report is sugges- 
tive and stimulating. It is a contribu- 
tion to the view that “psychiatry is 
essentially a study of interpersonal 
relations.” .... As a group, first ad- 
missions to mental hospitals have lower 
marriage rates than the general popula- 
tion according to Benjamin Malzberg 
in his study of Marriage Rates Among 
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Patients with Mental Disease. When 
corrected for age differences the rates 
of first admissions among the single 
and the married are in the ratio of 
2.4 to 1. Of further sociological interest 
is the fact that cerebral arteriosclerosis 
is associated with lower marriage rates. 
Male patients with general paresis and 
alcoholic psychosis have lower marriage 
rates although this fact is just reversed 
with the female first admissions. Both 
male and female first admissions with 
manic-depressive psychoses have lower 
marriage rates. Dementia praecox is 
the most effective in preventing mar- 
a The Autobiography of a 
Purpose by William Alanson White is 
the first item under Book Reviews. Dr. 
White’s book receives over five pages 
from the pen of William L. Russell. 
There are a number of other excellent 
reviews. .... The greater portion of 
Notes and Comments is devoted to the 
Symposium on Mental Health arranged 
to be given by the section on Medical 
Sciences of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at its 
regular annual meeting at Richmond, 
Virginia, December 28-30, 1938. .... 
Current Bibliography completes the 
issue. ' 


THE PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY: 


Volume Two, Number Four, presents 
as its lead article Brandeis: Moulder of 
Social Insurance Opinion, by Alpheus 
Thomas Mason. In this study the au- 
thor traces the activities of Louis D. 
Brandeis in his historic campaign for 
savings bank life insurance. Many of 
us remember the picture of industrial 
insurance back in 1905, which was not 
a pretty one, and is summed up in the 
author’s words, “For the wage earner 
life insurance was a necessity. To get 
it he had to patronize the Prudential or 
the Metropolitan or the John Hancock, 
for these three companies then monopo- 
lized the business. Largely because of 
house-to-house solicitation and weekly 
premium collection, and the attendant 
waste and extravagance, the laborer had 
to pay double the premiums charged 
the well-to-do. Furthermore, the ‘in- 


sured’ wage earners had to carry on 
their financial necks an army of twenty 
to thirty thousand agents. From this 
system there was no escape; if the 
worker carried insurance he did so at 
this exorbitant cost.” It was a situa- 
tion crying loudly for a reform, and in 
1906 Brandeis threw himself whole- 
heartedly into a campaign to secure 
legislative adoption of savings bank life 
insurance. His efforts and subsequent 
success make an interesting study of 
publicity and educational methods. The 
article is based on chapters of Professor 
Mason’s new book, entitled THE 
BRANDEIS WAY, which was _ pub- 
lished early in November by the Prince- 
ton University Press. .... Radio and 
Government, by Robert J. Landry, deals 
with the ever changing relationship be- 
tween government and radio in the 
United States—a relationship which 
profoundly affects the formation, char- 
acter and functioning of public opinion 
in this country. The fantastic mush- 
room growth of the radio industry, its 
increasing importance, and its con- 
stantly developing techniques for gov- 
ernmental propaganda, combine to make 
the article one of timely importance. 
The author is radio editor of the radio, 
screen and stage weekly, VARIETY, 
with which he has been associated for 
thirteen years..... Thornton Chap- 
man Sinclair, Associate Professor of 
Government at the University of 
Newark, contributes The Nazi Party 
Rally at Nuremberg. For the last six 
years Dr. Sinclair has been devoting 
his summer months to study in Ger- 
many, and has witnessed the events 
described in this article. In theory only 
a party affair, this Nuremberg rally has 
developed into a “review of the German 


nation,” and is also intended to be a- 


center of propaganda and political re- 
generation—a sounding board for an- 
nouncements of Germany to the world. 
Dr. Sinclair gives an intensely vivid 
account of these rallies and an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the methods by 
which those participating are made to 
feel that they are “under the spell of 
a deep prayer.” .... Ferdinand Tén- 
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nies’s Theory of Public Opinion, a well 
documented article by Paul A. Palmer, 
presents a concept that, although held 
in high regard in Germany as a classic 
treatise on public opinion, has attracted 
but little attention in the United States. 
Nevertheless it remains the most com- 
prehensive analysis of public opinion 
phenomena which has appeared in any 
language, and Dr. Palmer in this article 
presents a brief critical summary, with 
an attempt to indicate the nature and 
appraise the significance of Ferdinand 
Toénnies’s contribution to the theory of 
public opinion. Dr. Palmer, now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at 
Kenyon College, was for a time an as- 
sociate of Ferdinand Ténnies..... 
The “Panel” as a New Tool for Measur- 
ing Opinion covers in considerable de- 
tail the modern method of polling public 
opinion, which has now become a major 
issue. The panel method is a modifica- 
cation of the current straw-vote pro- 
cedure, in that instead of taking a new 
sample for each poll, repeated inter- 
views from the same group of people 
have been the rule. There are a number 
of advantages to the panel procedure, 
which are dealt with in the article, and 
the various uses to which the panel 
method has been put are outlined. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Marjorie Fiske are the 
authors. .... Business News Cover- 
age, the last of the longer articles, is by 
Howard J. Carswell of the financial 
staff of the World-Telegram. Mr. Cars- 
well broadly considers the problem that 
although business news should possess 
the broadest reader appeal among busi- 
ness men, it evidently does not, and 
then attempts to analyze explanations 
for this spectacular dearth of interest 
among business men. .... Surveys in 
the fields of research, government, or- 
ganized groups, channels of communi- 
cation, and professional services make 
up the latter half of the issue. The 
following books are reviewed: Business 
Finds Its Voice, by S. H. Walker and 
Paul Sklar; America’s Sixty Families, 
by Ferdinand Lundberg; The Symbols 
of Government, by Thurman W. Arnold; 
Report on the British Press: Social 


Thought from Lore to Science (Vols. I 
and II), by Harry Elmer Barnes and 
Howard Becker; When Labor Organ- 
izes, by Robert R. R. Brooks; The Uni- 
cameral Legislature, by Alvin W. John- 
son; Twenty Years of Government in 
Essex County, New Jersey, by Thomas 
H. Reed; Is American Radio Demo- 
cratic? by F. E. Frost, Jr.; Practical 
Radio Advertising, by Herman S. Het- 
tinger and Walter J. Neff; Television: 
The Future of the New Art, and Its 
Recent Technical Developments; Survey 
of Adult Education in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area, edited by Mrs. Mal- 
bone W. Graham. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW: 


Volume Twenty-five, Number Four, 
contains five original articles, the first 
of which is a discussion of Current 
Trends in Psychoanalysis by Isador H. 
Coriat, M. D., of Boston, Massachusetts. 
This paper is the presidential address 
delivered before the Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 28, 1937, and stresses the scien- 
tific aspect of psychoanalysis, discusses 
its relationship to clinical psychiatry 
and makes recommendations as to its 
future development. .... oe C. OP. 
Oberndorf of New York, in an article 
on the Psychoanalysis of Married 
Couples, discusses nine couples who 
came to him for analysis and offers 
psychological immaturity inversion and 
parental overattachment as potent fac- 
tors in marital unhappiness, also refer- 
ring briefly to the technical problems 
involved in analytic procedures of this 
a The following twenty-one 
pages are given over to “The Ego and 
the Defense Mechanisms”; A Review 
and Discussion by Ives Hendrick, M. D., 
of Boston, slightly less than one-half of 
the paper being devoted to discussion. 
.... Not Poppy, nor Mandragora by 
James Wands Riley of San Francisco 
is a fantasy episode related without 
comment..... The last very brief 
paper is Omnipotence as a Defence by 
A. N. Foxe, M. D., of Glens Falls, N. Y. 
.... The following fifteen pages are 
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devoted to the proceedings of the 15th 
International Psychoanalytic Congress. 
Abstracts of periodical literature follow; 
then ten book reviews. There are two 
pages of Notes and News and the issue 
ends with an index of the volume. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OR- 
THOPSYCHIATRY: Volume Eight, 
Number Four, begins with a report of 
the 1938 Section Meeting on Culture 
and Personality. Discussion included a 
great variety of topics, such as variables 
in personality development; precon- 
ceived notions of whites regarding 
negroes; the role of instinctual theory; 
reports on the analyses of Chinese, 
and of descendants of immigrants; the 
attitudes of Jews toward psychotic 
relatives; the question of whether an 
abstraction such as culture can be at- 
tacked profitably; irrational factors in 
history; betrothal and marital adjust- 
ments; the national characteristics of 
the English; food problems among 
Jews; and is concluded with the read- 
ing of Lawrence K. Frank’s prepared 
statement on Cultural Control and 
Physiological Autonomy in which he 
develops specific referents for the terms 
culture and personality..... Susan 
Burlingham thinks that the Thera- 
peutic Effects of a Play Group for Pre- 
School Children are good in those 
youngsters whose parents can be 
worked with..... Lowenstein and 
Svendson report good results with Ez- 
perimental Modification of the Behavior 
of a Selected Group of Shy and With- 
drawn Children. They question whether 
it is advisable to have together children 
of both sexes; whether adult-initiated 
projects prevent spontaneous activity; 
and how parallel educational work with 
parents should be done. .... Implica- 
tions of Individual Differences at the 
First Grade Level by Ethel Kawin 
stresses the value of mental hygiene in 
the first grade for later successful school 
adjustment. Of most value in predict- 
ing success in later grades is the Metro- 
politan Reading Test. Of little value 
are other criteria such as mental age, 
I. Q., chronological age, and emotional 


adjustment as judged by the teachers, 
The author advises particularly more 
knowledge and control of teacher per- 
sonalities and methods of teaching as 
factors having most to do with school 


guceees. .... John Slawson challenges 
the universal applicability of psycho- 
analytically influenced non-authori- 


tarian relationship procedures in an 
article on The Use of the Authoritative 
Approach in Social Case Work in the 
Field of Delinquency. He distinguishes 
between the use of authority as treat- 
ment based on diagnostic evaluation of 
the presenting needs and the negative 
use of authority due to large case loads, 
lack of time, necessity for routine, de- 
mands of the official situation and in- 
adequate professional training. Illus- 
trations are given of the effective posi- 
tive use of authority in conjunction 
with treatment..... A Study of 
Parental Acceptance and Rejection by 
Percival M. Symonds is based on statis- 
tical treatment of 32 case studies of re- 
jected children compared with 32 case 
studies of accepted children. There is 


evidence in the paper of a prodigious. 


amount of labor both on the part of 
the author and of those who collected 
data. Results of the study emphasize 
the role of parental attitudes towards 
children. Rejected children in general 
reject the world and are in turn rejected 
by it, while the opposite holds true with 
accepted children. .... From A Study 
of the Behavior of 250 Children with 
Mental Age of Ten Years, Wile and 
Davis conclude that mental age is in- 
ferior to basal age as an indicator of 
intellectual maturation and as a basis 
for classification of school children. 
.... Newell C. Kephart reports on 
organized recreational activity as A 


Method of Heightening Social Adjust- _ 


ment in an Institutional Group. ... . 
Deficiency in the Finger Schema in 


Relation to Arithmetic Disability by 


Strauss and Werner adds another corre- 
lation to our knowledge of mental re- 
tardation, namely that arithmetical 
disability is related to deficiencies in 
the mental picture of ‘one’s hands 
(finger schema). .... That extremely 
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significant factors in a child’s develop- 
ment begin before birth is well demon- 
strated in Fries’ and Lewi’s paper on 
Interrelated Factors in Development, 
A Study of Pregnancy, Labor, De- 
livery, Lying-In Period, and Childhood. 
From their research studies they arrive 
at a physical—emotional—intellectual 
—familial—and social diagnosis on 
which therapy is based, and further 
research done. It is a model for a 
public health program which has for 
its object the whole person and his 
integrated development. .... The au- 
thor’s staff included volunteer assist- 
ants, W. P. A. workers sponsored by 
the New York Department of Health 
and special consultants..... There 
follows a section of Special Comment 
which includes discussion of Training 
in Child Psychiatry, reports on the 
International Medical Congress for 
Psychotherapy and The Forty-Sizrth 
Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, and a plea en- 
titled Are We ready for a Behavior 
Quotient? .... Following an Obitu- 
ary, John Levy, M. A., M. D.; and a 
section entitled Presidents of the As- 
sociation (including Herman Adler, 
Karl Menninger, Lawson G. Lowrey and 
David M. Levy) are Book Reviews and 
Notes and Comments which conclude 
this issue. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 


OLOGY: Volume Forty-four, Number 
One, contains an absorbing article in 
Urbanism as a Way of Life by Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago. He 
paints a psychological picture of the 
city and its psycho-pathological mold- 
ing of individuals. It is so vividly exe- 
cuted that it is herewith suggested as 
worthy of perusal by all students of 
personality development. The size of 
the population aggregate whether uni- 
racial or not, breeds individual varia- 
tion. There can be no universal knowl- 
edge of each individual so that group 
solidarity by virtue of such relationship 
is lost. It is supplanted by competition 
and legal mechanisms. Enforced physi- 
cal contact with the multitude compells 


psychic withdrawal for ego-preserva- 
tion, hence breeding, according to some 
students, the urban schizoid type. 
Density produces differentiation and 
specialization. Subjectively, as physical 
contacts increase in number, social 
contacts become more distant. One sees 
the surface rather than the actuality. 
.... Edward L. Thordike, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, reports a 
study on The Influence of Disparity of 
Incomes on Welfare. In 295 cities 
studied, an estimation of incomes was 
based on rentals equivalent to what 
that would be if homes were owned. 
Thirty-seven items estimating welfare 
were grouped as G to indicate the 
“general goodness of life for all good 
people.” Eleven items held sympto- 
matic of intelligence were grouped as 
P. The conclusions drawn from the 
study were that artificially induced 
economic parity does not increase G un- 
less P is also elevated. That is to say, 
to improve the general satisfaction of 
the community, it is necessary to 
develop a healthier personality for the 
individual. Arbitrary equalization of 
income will not do the trick..... 
Intelligence as a Selective Factor in 
Rural-Urban Migrations is studied by 
Noel P. Gist and Carroll D. Clark, of 
the Universities of Missouri and Kansas. 
Some 25,000 high school students living 
in rural communities were given stand- 
ard intelligence tests. Twelve years 
later their residences were classified as 
rural and urban. Those in the higher 
test score brackets were found to be in 
urban situations; the highest of all 
having migrated to metropolitan areas. 
To the writer’s comment, that “satis- 
factory control of the cultural factor 
would be achieved if the traits of the 
groups to be compared had been mea- 
sured when both were living in the 
same rural communities, before migra- 
tion to cities had occurred,” one would 
be inclined to add also a study of the 
important environmental conditions, 
not exclusive of the immediate family 
groups. The writers bring up the possi- 
bility that such migrations are charac- 
teristic of a rural-urban movement and 
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that they may in part be responsible for 
“the traditional conservatism of the 
country, the lack of effective rural 
organization, and the shortage of quali- 
fied leaders.” .... Paul Frederick 
Cressey, of Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts, writes on Population 
Succession in Chicago; 1898-1930. 
Chicago is one of the most populated 
cities in the world in regard of Poles, 
Irish, Bohemians, Jews, and Negroes. 
“In 1930 one quarter of the people were 
of foreign birth, and an additional 40 
per cent were children of foreign 
parents.” In 1930, 28 per cent of the 
population were of native-white parent- 
age, the highest percentage of American 
stock in the city’s history. The article 
is a descriptive account of the “common 
process of (residential) succession (of 
the various groups which) involves a 
cycle of invasion, conflict, recession 
and reorganization.” .... James H. 5. 
Bassard, University of Pennsylvania, 
reports on, Ecological Areas and Mar- 
riage Rates. The study was based on 
20,000 men, residents of Philadelphia. 
These were checked by census tracts 
showing number of marriageable males 
in each area. Business districts; water 
front areas; the exclusive residential 
sections; sections where population is 
on the decline all show lower marriage 
rates. Age, proportion of men to women 
have an effect, also. The most impor- 
tant factor in the increase of marriage 
rate as shown by this report is, how- 
ever, that of race and nativity. The 
highest marriage rates were among 
Negroes, Russian Jews and Italians. 
The interpretation given was the tra- 
ditional emphasis upon the importance 
of family life among these peoples—a 
social-cultural factor rather than an in- 
dividual one. .... Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University, evolves, The 
Isometric Map as a Technique of Social 
Research. The old technique of cross- 
hatching and spot map shows abrupt 
changes in population, whereas the 
method of the isometric map shows 
movement with combination of the 
other two..... In Cultural Conflict 
and Crime, Thorsten Sellin, University 


of Pennsylvania, proffers a number of 
research suggestions in the hope that 
they will offer direct aid or stimulate 
further inquiry into the etiology of 
abnormal conduct. One of his specific 
problems that should be of interest to 
the student of interpersonal relations is 
the claim “... . that a person who is 
maladjusted to his social group is also 
likely to be maladjusted to the larger 
community.” Sullin finds that “this is 
not likely to be true under all condi- 
tions” and would like studies to show 
to what extent the generalization is 
accurate. The article is based on a 
three year study due to appear as a 
bulletin of the Social Service Research 
Council under the title Crime and Cul- 
ture Conflict..... An approximate 
list of 200 recipients of Higher Degrees 
in Sociology conferred in 1937, includ- 
ing titles of theses and colleges or uni- 
versities making the awards, follows. 
There is also a list of students’ Disserta- 
tions in Sociology and the probable year 
in which the degrees will be conferred. 
.... Letters to the Editor; News and 
Notes; Book Review and Bibliography 
close this number. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 


OLOGY: Volume Forty-four, Number 
Two, is a thought-provoking number. 
In Reflections on Communication and 
Culture, Robert Park, University of 
Chicago, presents his own speculations 
and excerpts from some other writers 
on the fascinating subject of interper- 
sonal relations. He finds Ogden and 
Richards in “The Meaning of Meaning,” 
more interested in intelligibility than 
in communication. This appears to be 
intended as a slighting criticism. But 
if a communication is not intelligible, 
—not capable of being: understood,— 


what does it communicate? Misunder- 


standing? Even so, it would still be 
communication according to Park’s own 
definition, “a process that takes place 
between persons,” but hardly condu- 
cive to diminution of the imbroglio in 
which human beings seem incessantly 
involved. “The term would not prop- 
erly apply to two individuals who by 
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occupying the same bed keep one 
another warm,” he says. “Communica- 
tion when completed involves an inter- 
pretation by A of the stimulus coming 
from B, and a reference of that inter- 
pretation back to the person of whose 
sentiment or attitude it assumes to be 
an expression.” So far as the receiver 
can determine, from contemplation and 
reference to the dictionary, this is an 
accurate presentation. So far as the 
complexities of human relationships go, 
the catch lies in the word “assume.” 
Such a warm, homely illustration, two 
individuals lying snugly abed together! 
And as many and various stimuli and 
responses—interpretations and misin- 
terpretations—as there are pairs of in- 
dividuals occupying the same bed. The 
full significance of this, the author 
seems not fully to comprehend when he 
says, farther along in his article that 
“what anything means to anyone at any 
time is substantially what it means, has 
meant, or will mean, to someone else.” 
This may be true. It may be that all 
combinaticns of emotional stimuli, re- 
sponse, and counter-response have 
occurred. It is not a sound basis to 
conclude that what goes on between 
A and B is exactly what has taken place 
between two other persons in objec- 
tively similar circumstances. One might 
indeed speak flippantly on the subject. 
In a section on “Communication and 
Competition,” the author states that 
“communication creates, or makes pos- 
sible at least, that consensus and under- 
standing among the individual com- 
ponents of a social group which even- 
tually gives it and them the character 
not merely of society but of a cultural 
unit.” This conception of development 
of cultural attributes fails to take into 
account the traits that grow out of 
failures in communication, gross errors 
of interpretation. In fact, many cultural 
traits may develop from misunder- 
standing. The entire article stimulates 
a wish for a seminar on communication 
between sociologists and psychoana- 
ee The Sociological Place of 
Law by N. S. Timasheff reads somewhat 
like a psychoanalytic study of the 


family. Human behavior is divided into 
natural (substitute analytically instinc- 
tive and neurotic), imitative and im- 
posed. Under “imposed,” place three 
methods: self-imposed, through healthy 
development of sense of fair play; im- 
position by tyrannical force of single 
individual (e.g., the despotic father); 
imposition by a powerful group (all the 
adults in opposition to the children). 
Law is epitomized as ‘“ethico-imperative 
co-ordination.” ‘Legal order is consti- 
tuted by patterns of conduct enforced 
by agents of centralized power—and 
simultaneously supported by a group 
conviction that the corresponding con- 
duct ‘ought to be.’” The author seems 
to be puzzled that “such rules as, for 
instance, those regulating traffic on 
highways—seem to lack any relation 
to group conviction.” The dogmatic 
quality of the phrase “ought to be” plus 
the defiant instability involved in high- 
way flagrancies would seem to suggest 
a study of the sociological place of law 
with the psychological pitfalls in the 
development of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. .... The Folkway of Art: 
An Analysis of the Social Theories of 
Art, by John H. Mueller, Indiana Uni- 
versity, appears as a door opening into 
what has hitherto been only a blank 
wall to one who has been groping for 
a conception of art and a method of 
approach. With regard to Beethoven’s 
symphonies, the author states that en- 
joyment in repetition must be associ- 
ated either with finding something new 
each time in the music itself or that 
impressions have been partially forgot- 
ten. One also must consider the mood, 
conscious and unconscious phantasies, 
of the listener. As to pictures or archi- 
tecture, the value to the observer is 
expressed in terms of his own emotion- 
ally and culturally conditioned attitude; 
verisimilitude; usefulness; warmth and 
aliveness; tone, line, spatial arrange- 
ment. The idea that an artist should 
be given full and independent credit 
for his creative productions fails to take 
into account the cultural inheritance of 
techniques and modes hitherto estab- 
lished. In a subhead entitled “Critique 
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of Current Theories of Aesthetic Cul- 
ture,” there are listed the secular ap- 
proach to aesthetics; art as_ social 
luxury; as a reflection of its age; a 
reflection not of life but of taste; as an 
autonomous experience; as an escape 
from dilemmas of personal disorganiza- 
tion; as a formalistic conception. The 
article closes with a dig at those who 
attend concerts and visit picture gal- 
leries “from conventional rather than 
sincere interest, (while) they continue 
to enjoy the lower forms of art, for 
which they do not claim the honorific 
title of beauty. So they have the enjoy- 
ment without the name; and when they 
emulate the upper class they have 
gained aesthetic reputability without 
the enjoyment.” The author incident- 
ally has an order and smoothness which 
reveals considerable artistry in himself. 
.... In The Psychology of Clothes, by 
Ernst Harms, New York City, we read 
that dress may serve for modesty, 
adornment, for protection, or for all 
three. Freud’s notion about sexual 
motivation is absurdly overdrawn, yet 
the foundation for dress is primarily in 
the emotions; its form determined by 
his mental traits. It most closely ex- 
presses his sense of relationships with 
the environment yet “asceticism always 
makes use of clothing, which cannot 
then be regarded as arising from 
modesty or from need of protection.” 
Perhaps it is lack of knowledge rather 
than familiarity with the literature 
that makes it difficult to see what is 
new in this article. Always an interest- 
ing subject however, whether from the 
psychological, sociological, or objec- 
tively actual point of view. .... The 
Differential True Rates of Growth of 
the White Population in the United 
States and Their Probable Effects on 
the General Growth of the Population 
is a study made by Bernard D. Karpinos 
prior to his employment by the United 
States Public Health Service. The find- 
ings are impressive. If nothing is done 
about it, our rate of population will 
decline about 10 per cent in a genera- 
tion. People in cities do not have 
enough children to keep the rate sta- 
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tionary; and more and more people are 
going to the cities, especially young 
people. The reviewer’s comment would 
be that just finding a way to interest 
people in going back to the land and 
improving economic conditions would 
not be sufficient. A certain psycho- 
logical factor—or rather a number of 
uncertain psychological factors must 
also be studied. Even so, there would 
first have to be considered whether it 
is desirable to increase, or to keep 
stationary, the rate of growth..... 
Social Medicine as a Field for Social 
Research is written by Michael M. 
Davis, director of the Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics, New 
York City. This is a brief review of 
the socialization of medicine (hospitals, 
drug companies, treatment and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, syphilis, X-ray, 
insulin, contraception, etc.), plea for 
research in medicine as a socialized 
science, and suggestions for lines of 
study. It is stated that “the social 
elements in the development of per- 
sonality—are being incorporated some- 
what haltingly into the studies and 
thinking of psychiatrists.” Since Dr. 
Davis appears not to give his confréres 
credit, he would doubtless be surprised 
at the psychiatric cheers with which is 
greeted the value given to emotional 
and environmental factors in the follow- 
ing quotation from his paper: “Sick- 
ness includes not only organic changes 
and pathological processes but also 
emotional processes and _ personality 
states. The healing process during an 
illness is conditioned by all these fac- 
tors. The emotional state and the per- 
sonality are conditioned by the social 
group of which the patient is a part. 
This social group is of special impor- 


tance during convalescence from acute - 


disease and during the entire period of 
many chronic diseases.’ (Emotional 


processes can also be pathological proc- 
esses and the environmental group of 
such importance as to cause illness.) 
If the article is an argument in favor 
of complete socialization of medicine, 
it is disguised..... George Lawton, 
of Columbia University, reports briefly 
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on The Study of Senescence: Psychi- 
atric and Sociological Aspects. This is 
a practical suggestion for study of the 
personalities and mental problems of 
the aged with the aim of increasing their 
usefulness and emotional satisfactions. 
.... Letters to the Editor; News and 
Notes; Book Reviews; and Bibliog- 
raphy, a listing of Books Received, 
complete the issue. 


BULLETIN OF THE MENNINGER 


CLINIC: Volume Two, Number One, 
opens with part of a chapter from Karl 
Menninger’s book, “Man Against Him- 
self.” This excerpt, Criminal Behavior 
as a Form of Masked Self-Destructive- 
ness, presents in very readable form, 
the thesis that the destructiveness of 
the criminal frequently leads to the 
destruction of the criminal, not by 
chance but by psychological necessity. 
He suggests that society represents to 
the criminal those persons in his child- 
hood toward whom he felt hostilities 
which he could not then express and 
that criminal behavior follows the pat- 
tern of revenge, punishment, release 
and more revenge, more punishment, 
more bitterness, etc. .... A Study of 
Speech Retardation: Report of a Case 
by J. Pessin and W. Reichenberg fol- 
lows. Speech retardation was selected 
as the outstanding symptom for study 
in a three year old boy who through 
neglect or lack of parental love de- 
veloped almost no social tendencies. 
Specific training to overcome the speech 
difficulty met with but slight results. 
However, after love needs were met 
and socializing habits were developed, 
speech developed rapidly. The report 
illustrates how an individual symptom 
will yield to treatment directed toward 
an entire situation..... Nathan W. 
Ackerman, reports on Reciprocal An- 
tagonism in Siblings and once more 
explodes the still persisting myth that 
children in the same family are reared 
in identical environments. The first 
example cited, in brief but essential 
detail, is that of a four vear old boy 
forced to take care of and yield to the 
demands of a young brother. Both pre- 


10 


sented behavior problems which re- 
sponded to treatment based on the 
dynamics involved. In a second ex- 
ample, the clinical data illuminates the 
development of contrasting personal- 
ities in siblings, and contrasts a chronic 
failure with a _ successful younger 
brother and shows the development of 
the two patterns. For those who still 
believe that all children in the same 
family are raised alike, the paper should 
be read in its entirety..... Carrol 
Carlson reports the cure of a case of 
Pellagra with Psychosis and empha- 
sizes the importance of psychotherapy 
in adjusting the patient to medical 
measures. Without it, medicinal and 
nutritional treatment alone would in 
all likelihood prove unavailing. 


BULLETIN OF THE MENNINGER 


CLINIC: Volume Two, Number Two, 
develops the interesting subject of psy- 
chiatric nursing. In the first article on 
Psychiatric Nursing: The Viewpoint of 
the Psychiatrist, William C. Menninger 
feels that a pleasant physical environ- 
ment, helpful as it may be in the treat- 
ment of mental illness, is always sub- 
ordinate to personalities with which 
the patient comes in contact. In his 
experience the psychiatrically trained 
graduate nurse best fulfills this need. 
.... The next article is by Dorothy 
McKimens on Psychiatric Nursing: The 
Viewpoint of the Nurse. As reasons for 
the graduate nurse studying psychiatric 
nursing as a post-graduate subject the 
author mentions the pressing need for 
adequately trained nurses, the value of 
psychiatric experience in meeting gen- 
eral nursing problems, the public health 
need for psychiatric workers and lastly 
the beneficial effect such training has 
for the individual nurse..... The 
Curriculum for Postgraduate Course in 
Psychiatric Nursing by Marjorie Clark 
lists the rather advanced and broad 
curriculum offered nurses taking the 
post-graduate course at the Menninger 
Ca s+ > The Eating Habits of 
the Psychiatric Patient by Isabel Erick- 
son takes up the various problems 
concerned with the eating habits of 
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psychiatric patients together with sug- 


gestions regarding their practical 
management. 
BULLETIN OF THE MENNINGER 


CLINIC: Volume Two, Number Three, 
begins with a short article entitled, 
Blood Pressure Studies on Psychiatric 
Patients by Norman Reider. That there 
are individuals who show a much 
greater response to internal emotional 
conflict than to a standard external 
stimulus is demonstrated. Clinical evi- 
dence cited points towards specificity 
rather than generality in the feelings 
related to pressure changes. The paper 
convincingly shows the superior im- 
portance of the personal intrapsychic 
conflict over an artificial standard test 
response, for an understanding of blood 
pressure determinants. .... Karl Men- 
ninger continues the theme of the 
foregoing in Emotional Factors in Hy- 





pertension and ably emphasizes the 
significance of the psychological, again 
pointing to specific rather than general 
emotions as having bearing. This paper 
should help close the gap between in- 
ternist and psychiatrist for it clearly 
defines the approach of each and the 
degree of interdependence. It is com- 
mended to both, to the former for the 
data contained, to the latter for the 
manner of presentation. .... A note 
on the Treatment of Schizophrenia by 
C. W. Tidd outlines the Hospital 
Management of the patient as practiced 
in the Menninger Sanitarium. Of im- 
portance is the stressing of the personal 
factor in management and _ therapy. 
The scope of the paper indicates that 
much more can be accomplished by a 
psychoanalytic approach to the problem 
of the hospitalized schizophrenic than 
is thought possible by most hospital 
personnel. 
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